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Department of Interior clears Tribe 
for streamlined economic development 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell signs documents before Chairman James E. Billie that turn power from the U.S. Department of the Interior to the 
Tribe for land leasing agreements according to the Helping Expedite and Advance Responsible Tribal Home Ownership Act of 2012. 


HOLLYWOOD — During a signing 
ceremony Jan. 8 at Tribal Headquarters 
in Hollywood, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida became the 15th of 566 federally 
recognized Tribes to be approved by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior for 
autonomy over tribal leasing agreements on 
trust lands. 

Before Chairman James E. Billie, other 
Tribal leaders and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) Director Mike Black, Secretary of 
the Interior Sally Jewell formally accepted 
the Tribe’s own regulations that govern land 
leasing agreements and promote economic 
growth. 

The ceremony fulfilled the purpose 
of the Helping Expedite and Advance 
Responsible Tribal Home Ownership 
Act (HEARTH Act) signed into law by 
President Barack Obama in July 2012. 
The HEARTH Act aims to promote tribal 
self-determination and enables Tribes to 
exercise sovereignty over tribal lands. 

“We have for years controlled a 
tremendous amount of what happens on 
tribal land,” Jewell said. “They now control 
that part of their future, we don’t - which 
is great.” 

In effect, the move bolsters the 
Tribe’s sovereignty and releases the U.S. 
government’s involvement in Seminole 
Tribe of Florida commercial, residential 
and land investment development. It also 
enables the Tribe to streamline leasing to 
non-tribal businesses on reservations and 
utilize trust land for renewable energy 
projects. 

“You’re on your own,” said Jewell as 
she handed over the signed documents to 
Chairman Billie. 

Autonomy is granted to Tribes that 
submit land leasing regulations approved 
through their own government structure 
for businesses, residences, agriculture, 
education, recreation and religion. An 


QUINTANA ROO, Mexico — The 

Hard Rock Hotel Riviera Maya, a resort 
in the Puerto Aventuras district of Mexico 
south of Cancun, pulsated under the hard 
rock beats that accompanied a fashion show 
of the latest T-shirts from the Seminole 
Tribe’s Hard Rock brand empire. 

Models from age 4 to 40ish rocked 
the stage at the hotel ballroom Jan. 21 in 
the massive resort that hugs the Yucatan 
Peninsula. Though T-shirts make up 60 


environmental impact review is included. 

Following review by the BIA, the 
Tribe’s regulations are then turned over to 
the assistant secretary of Indian Affairs for 
further inspection. Finally, after Secretary 
of the Interior approval, land leases 
executed by the Tribe are excused from BIA 


percent of Hard Rock retail store sales, the 
show was just a fraction of what pooled 
nearly 500 general managers, franchise 
owners and vendors worldwide to the 2015 
Hard Rock International Global Conference. 

“Once a year we bring the leadership 
in and talk about the previous year, how we 
did and where we want to go,” said Hard 
Rock International Chairman James Allen. 
“We’re trying to show the power of the 
brand, the marketing ideas we have and the 
different philanthropic ways to help more 
people and raise more business.” 

Hard Rock retail includes 130 global 


or Department of the Interior approval. 

Potential businesses within the tribal 
community can include shopping malls, 
restaurants, office space, light industrial 
uses and resort development - most already 
present throughout the Seminole Tribe’s six 
reservations. 


vendors. More than $301 million in 
merchandise was sold in retail stores alone 
in 2014. 

The most successful store locations 
last year included Venice, Buenos Aires, 
Phoenix and Miami. Among hotels, 
Panama, Punta Cana, and Bali topped the 
charts. 

Allen said more than 34,000 employees 
work under the combined businesses of the 
Hard Rock brand and Seminole Gaming, all 
under the umbrella of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. But, Allen said, he works for the 
4,000 Tribal members. 


But Jewell said turning over 
responsibility does not absolve the Interior 
Department of all oversight. 

“The Tribe still has to do what is right 
by their people,” Jewell said. 


“They are the people I report to while 
we (Hard Rock International) figure out 
how to secure the future,” Allen told a 
packed ballroom during the general session. 

Seminole Tribe Chairman James E. 
Billie and an entourage of Tribe employees 
attended the session at the hotel, the third in 
Mexico to contract as a Hard Rock licensee. 
Two other Hard Rock hotels in Mexico are 
slated to premier by 2017. 

After presentations by Allen and 
Chairman Billie, the Seminole delegation 
distributed sheer linen bags filled with 
miniature Seminole dolls, beaded bracelets 
and Seminole Hard Rock Hollywood pins. 

“It’s our humble version of saying 
thank you,” Chairman Billie said. 

Allen’s update included numbers to 
show that the Tribe is at the top of business 
worldwide. 

Seminole Gaming’s seven gaming 
outlets ranked ninth, while Hard Rock 
International ranked 23 of 96 last year 
among gaming, leisure and lodging 
companies in the United States, according 
to the Standard & Poor’s Financial Services 
(S&P) stock market index. 

The Seminole Tribe is also the only 
company in the history of gaming to 
maintain an investment grade rating from 
the S&P, Moody’s and Fitch Ratings all at 
once, Allen said. 

In rankings of major gaming companies 
on debt, leverage and coverage, Seminole 
Gaming ranked first, topping longtime 
industry giants historical best MGM Resorts 
International and Caesars Entertainment 
Corp. In fact, Caesars’ operating unit filed 
for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection on 
Jan. 15, according to industry and media 
reports. 

“Caesars did not declare bankruptcy 
because it is a bad brand ... it happened 
because of debt,” Allen said. “The 
Seminoles have the lowest debt in the 
industry.” 

But success is not only measured in 
money, he said. 

In 2014, the Tribe received the 
National Council on Problem Gambling 
award for Corporate Social Responsibility 
and became the first Tribe in the U.S. to 
achieve self-regulation by the National 
Indian Gaming Commission. 

+ See HARD ROCK on page 6A 


Seminole Tribe 
joins American 
Gaming Association 

BY B RETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — With unanimous 
Tribal Council approval Jan. 16, the 
Seminoles became the first Native 
American Tribe to join the American 
Gaming Association (AG A). 

Membership to AGA - a national 
trade organization and lobbying group - 
includes a seat on the Board of Directors, 
said John Eder, senior vice president 
of finance for Seminole Gaming, at the 
Council meeting. 

“As part of this, we will have a voice 
in determining what’s the best road or path 
that we can take for gaming - not just 
Seminole Gaming but gaming in general - 
that will allow us to do business and be the 
most beneficial for us,” he said. 

Networking, updates on federal 
legislative and regulatory issues, and 
opportunities to protect industry-wide 
legislative issues in Washington are 
additional perks. 

Eder cited Seminole Gaming’s 
reputation, financial performance, and 
operational and technological leadership 
in the industry for the Tribe’s invitation to 
join AGA. 

“It’s a big honor,” he said. 

+ See GAMING on page 6A 

State to honor 
Lorene Gopher 
March 11 

BY PETER B . GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — A Florida Folk 
Heritage Awards ceremony honoring the 
late Seminole culture teacher and language 
preservationist Lorene Bowers Gopher 
will take place 4:30 p.m. March 11 at the 
Museum of Florida History in Tallahassee. 

Gopher will be honored posthumously 
as a folklife advocate for her lifelong 
commitment to preserve and share 
Seminole culture and language. 

Also being honored with Florida’s 
top folk arts award are traditional North 
Florida foodways culturist Ruby Shaw, 
of White Springs, and Florida cracker 
whip maker Calvin “Buddy” Mills, of 
Okeechobee. 

Established in 1985 and granted 
through Florida’s Secretary of State, the 
award honors Floridians whose lifelong 
accomplishments in folklife affirm the 
cultural legacy of Florida. 

♦ See LORENE GOPHER on page 4A 


Former Miccosukee 
Chairman Buffalo 
Tiger passes at 94 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — William Buffalo Tiger, 
the first Chairman of the Miccosukee 
Tribe who helped his people gain federal 
recognition in the 1960s, passed away 
Jan. 6 surrounded by family at his Miami 
home. He was 94. 

The Miccosukee trailblazer served 
for 24 years as Tribal Chairman, helped 
create United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET), fought for the Tribe’s right to use 
resources in the Everglades and challenged 
the federal government for recognition by 
meeting with Fidel Castro. 

About 150 mourners paid their last 
respects at his funeral Jan. 8 at Woodlawn 
Park Cemetery South in Miami. 

Buffalo Tiger was born in the 
Everglades in 1920 when the water was 
so clear “he could see fish dancing in the 
streams,” said his son Lee Tiger, who 
spoke at length during the funeral and 
recounted how his father became leader of 
the Tribe. 

“My father’s first accomplishment 
was putting an end to what I call ‘living on 

♦ See BUFFALO TIGER on page 4A 



Eileen Soler 

Hard Rock T-shirt models rock the runway Jan. 21 during the 2015 Hard Rock International Global Conference at the Hard Rock Hotel Riviera Maya in 
Mexico south of Cancun. 


♦ See HEARTH ACT on page 6A 


Hard Rock corporate conference rocks Mexico 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 
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Editorial 


Please register to vote by Jan. 31 


• James E. Billie 

T ribal members, you only have 
a few days to register to vote in 
the upcoming May 11 General 
Election. The deadline to register to vote in 
that election is Saturday, Jan. 3 1 . 1 am very 
concerned with the 
low numbers of 
voters who have 
registered so far. 
I am urging all 
Tribal members 
(18 years old by 
April 11, 2015) to 
register to vote. 
Now! 

This is the first 
time Seminoles 
have been required 
to register to vote. I am afraid many of you 
don’t realize this is now a requirement. 
According to the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Election Ordinance (C-06-13), “in order 


to vote in any Regular or General Tribal 
Election, all Tribal members must register 
to vote any time within the five (5) months 
from Sept. 1 through Jan. 31 preceding 
the date of a Regular or General Tribal 
Election.” 

There are 2,146 Tribal members 
eligible to vote if properly registered. 
I would hate for anyone to show up on 
Election Day and be turned away for failure 
to register. Please take the time to register 
for your right to vote. Now! 

To register, Tribal members must 
present proof of residency, such as a valid 
driver’s license, valid state ID card or valid 
voter registration card. Members who 
cannot produce any of those items may 
submit a Tribal ID, along with a statement 
from an Election Board member from the 
same reservation verifying residence. 

Tribal Supervisor of Elections Naomi 
Wilson has mailed letters to every Tribal 
member to explain the process and provided 
each with a voter registration form. She 


has also been to Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood, Naples and all senior centers 
to register people. 

More opportunities will be available 
on all reservations in the final days before 
the deadline. Look for registration booths at 
Tribal field offices and elsewhere. You can 
register at the Secretary’s Office at Tribal 
Headquarters in Hollywood. Contact your 
reservation Field Office to find out where 
to pick up or bring your completed form. 

If you have any questions do 
not hesitate to e-mail Naomi at 
GeneralTribalElection2015@semtribe. 
com or call her at 954-966-6300 ext. 11461. 

Registering to vote is now required for 
all eligible members of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. Please make sure you don’t miss 
your chance to participate in your tribal 
government. Please register to vote. Now! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Guest Editorial: Don’t give 
up on the Florida panther 


• Jaclyn Lopez 

I n the days since the news broke 
that a record 30 Florida panthers 
were killed in 2014, much of the 
response has centered around the idea that 
in a state now home to nearly 20 million 
humans, maintaining a panther population 
of only 100 to 180 might be the best we can 
do. And that’s simply not true. 

It’s true more people are moving to 
Florida - about 800 every day, by latest 
census estimates - giving us the dubious 
distinction of displacing New York as the 
nation’s third most-populated state. 

And it’s true unchecked sprawl has 
already destroyed 95 percent of the Florida 
panther’s original habitat - that’s critical 
to preserving our diverse collection of 
wildlife. 

But even amid those challenges, 
leading panther experts have long known 
what needs to be done to save Florida 
panthers and the habitats we share with 
them. And in 2014 important steps were 
initiated toward achieving those goals, 
which include protecting remaining habitat, 
creating new panther populations and 
building corridors to allow freer panther 
movement and genetic exchange. 

First, in 2014 many Floridians worked 
aggressively for smarter growth and 
better management of our remaining wild 
preserves. 

For example, last September 


conservation groups representing thousands 
of Floridians reached a settlement with 
the National Park Service to significantly 
reduce the mushrooming use of off-road 
vehicles in Florida’s Big Cypress National 
Preserve, home to endangered panthers and 
many other rare plants and animals. 

Similarly, after the Army Corps 
of Engineers erroneously approved 
development of a 967-acre quarry in Collier 
County known to be prime Florida panther 
habitat, several conservation groups with 
broad support in the state filed a lawsuit 
pointing out that the Corps and U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service not only failed to 
adequately weigh the project’s long-term 
impacts on species like panthers, but failed 
to fully investigate its cumulative effect on 
panthers and other wildlife. 

That lawsuit is now in litigation, with 
the goal of ensuring the Corps and Wildlife 
Service conduct much more thorough 
environmental reviews, both on this project 
and others moving forward. 

Second, suitable areas north of the 
Caloosahatchee River are being identified 
to introduce the additional panther 
populations necessary to sustain a healthy 
gene pool. 

That’s what motivated the 
unprecedented gathering of experts last 
year in Gainesville to explore reintroducing 
the panther to places like the Osceola 
National Forest, Pinhook Swamp and the 
700-square-mile Okefenokee National 


Wildlife Refuge, a moss-draped preserve 
once patrolled by Florida panthers. 

The panther’s 2008 recovery plan 
(which wasn’t finalized until 41 years 
after the panther gained federal protection 
in 1967) identified reintroduction to the 
Okefenokee as critical to recovery. 

The experts who make up a group 
called the Florida Panther Recovery 
Implementation Team are now working 
to develop detailed plans to push forward 
on those recovery goals. Florida wildlife 
managers are also reviewing ways to 
work with private landowners interested 
it managing their land as corridors for 
panther movement. 

And finally, in an effort to slow the 
number of fatal traffic collisions that killed 
20 panthers last year, the state is looking 
at ways to upgrade to panther highway 
crossings with tunnels and fences. 

These efforts provide a roadmap for 
moving forward and remind us that with 
smart planning we can make sure these 
beautiful animals are part of the Florida 
landscape for generations to come. 

But it all starts with simply refusing 
to give up on the big cat that 30 years ago 
was designated as the state animal, and 
acknowledging that it, too, has a right to be 
here. 

Jaclyn Lopez is a Florida native and 
director of the Florida office of the Center 
for Biological Diversity. 



Beverly Bidney 

A rehabilitated panther is released near the Big Cypress Reservation March 10, 2014. The panther was struck by a car and nursed back to health at 
the White Oak Conservation Center in Yulee, Florida. 


From the Supervisor of Elections 
for the Seminole Tribe of Florida 


• Naomi Wilson 

The first Voter Registration drive for 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida ends Jan. 3 1 , 
2015. The next phase of the process is the 
posting of the preliminary voting list(s) as 
stated in Section 3 of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Election Ordinance. 

Section 3 (b), “after the 31st day of 
January preceding the date of a Tribal 
Election, the voting list shall be publicly 
posted at all Tribal Field Offices. Any 
eligible voter will have ten (10) days from 
the date of such publication to object to 
any information contained in the voting 
list. After the conclusion of the ten (10) 


day objection period, the Supervisor of 
Elections, employed pursuant to Section 5 
(a), shall, within ten (10) days, consider any 
objections and issue a decision which shall 
be brought to the attention of the Tribal 
Council.” 

Therefore, please be advised that any 
challenges brought forth as a result of the 
preliminary voting list(s) must be in writing 
with support indicating your objection. Any 
verbal or unsupported challenges will not 
be accepted or heard. 

At the time the preliminary voting 
list(s) are posted, the dates of the challenge 
period and submission information will be 
provided. 


Circumventing Native 
American sovereignty 


• Mitchell Johnson 

P aul Gosar, a Republican 
congressman from Arizona, 
recently got into trouble for 
calling Native American Tribes “wards 
of the federal government.” He made 
the remarks during a town hall meeting 
concerning a provision of the 2015 Defense 
Authorization Act that would allow a 
foreign mining company to acquire large 
portions of Apache territory. 

A member of the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, whose ancestral land is 
threatened under the act, argued that the 
legislation would enable the government to 
violate tribal sovereignty. Gosar reportedly 
responded to this by commenting, “You’re 
still wards of the federal government.” To 
many Native Americans, this statement 
sounded like the U.S. government finally 
admitting their true attitude toward tribal 
nations. This feeling comes after a year 
in which, despite promises of unity and 
support, the federal government still 
largely disregards the sovereignty of Native 
American lands in favor of large energy 
companies. 

On Dec. 20, President Barack Obama 
signed the Defense Authorization Act, 
which contained a provision giving 2,400 
acres of Apache ancestral land in Arizona 
to the multinational mining company Rio 
Tinto, which would construct a copper mine 
in the area. 

The provision was attached to the bill 
through the efforts of Senators John McCain 
and Jeff Flake, of Arizona, who argue that 
the mine will create 3,700 jobs. Rio Tinto is 
set to take control of the area in December 
2015, one year after the bill was signed. 

The disappointing decisions of the 
federal government in the face of lucrative 
energy prospects are nothing new for Native 
Americans. In October, Navajo residents of 
Black Mesa, Arizona were shocked to see 
federal SWAT teams, wearing military- 
style uniforms and holding assault rifles, 
detaining elderly Navajo sheep ranchers. 
Apparently, the offense was that the 
ranchers owned too many sheep. 

This dispute dates back to the 1974 
Navajo and Hopi Settlement Act, which 
gave the Hopi Tribe exclusive control of over 
1 million acres of formerly shared territory. 
The plan relocated over 14,000 Navajo and 
100 Hopi. The act, while publicized as the 
resolution of an ongoing dispute between 
the two Tribes, was actually the result of 
efforts to gain control of the area’s vast 
mineral reserves. 

The discovery of coal in the area 
years before had created political division, 
exacerbated by the influx of corporate 
interests in backing the tribal governments. 

The relocation allowed for the creation 
of two massive coal strip mines: the 103 
square-mile Black Mesa mine, which shut 
down in 2005, and the Kayenta mine, which 
continues to produce nearly 8 million tons 
of coal annually. 

Both are owned by the Peabody 
Western Coal Company, a subsidiary of 
the world’s largest private coal company, 
Peabody Energy. 

After many Navajo resisted the 
forced relocation, the government began 
a livestock reduction program that limited 
the number of sheep a rancher could own to 
28, a number lower than what is necessary 
to support a family, according to Navajo 
ranchers displaced by the policy. To many 
residents, the current intimidation by federal 


SWAT teams is eerily similar to government 
actions in the ’70s, which displaced Navajo 
ranchers and paved the way for mining to 
begin in Black Mesa. 

Peabody Coal now seeks a lifetime 
permit to mine in the region, against the 
wishes of both the Navajo and Hopi Tribes. 
The Tribes are suing the U.S. government, 
arguing that archaeological relics found at 
the mines have been mistreated for decades. 
The relics, including the remains of over 
200 people, have been improperly curated 
and even sent to universities to be studied 
without the Tribes’ permission. 

These incidents are not isolated, but 
point to a widespread federal attitude that 
supports Native American sovereignty 
only when politically convenient, and 
continually disregards it when unprofitable. 
This trend was repeated for countless Tribes 
across the United States in 2014. 

The Colorado Indian Tribes recently 
filed a lawsuit against the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), which authorized 
the construction of a 4,000-acre solar 
plant by the Florida company NextEra 
Energy Resources. The Tribes argue that 
the agreement violated their sovereignty. 
The Colorado Indian Tribes land is home 
to over 4,000 members of four Tribes: the 
Mohave, Navajo, Hopi and Chemehuevi. 
Construction on the plant is expected to 
begin next year. 

This is part of a larger plan in which 
the BLM has approved, or is actively 
considering, 10 power plants on the 
Colorado River Indian Tribes’ (CRIT) land, 
covering over 350,000 acres. In 2012, the 
CRIT asked the Obama administration 
to delay the federal government’s pursuit 
of huge solar energy projects in the area, 
after numerous artifacts - including 
human remains - were discovered at the 
construction site of another solar energy 
plant nearby, reportedly dug up with a 
backhoe. The Obama administration did not 
respond to the request. 

Even one of the most high-profile 
energy controversies in recent years 
could affect Native Americans, yet 
these potential effects are ignored by the 
federal government. After the House of 
Representatives voted in November to 
approve TransCanada’s application to build 
the Keystone XL Pipeline, the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe in South Dakota vowed to take 
legal action against the pipeline, which cuts 
through their land. Cyril Scott, president 
of the Rosebud Sioux, called the vote an 
“act of war” that disrespected the Tribe’s 
sovereignty. President Obama has indicated 
he will veto Keystone XL if it passes through 
the Senate, putting Sioux tribal sovereignty 
entirely in his hands. 

In June 2014, President Obama became 
only the fourth sitting president to visit a 
Native American reservation. The president 
hoped the visit would mark the beginning 
of a renewed commitment to “upholding 
our strong and crucial nation-to-nation 
relationship.” In a speech given to the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, he focused on 
education, health care and job creation as 
ways to uplift and strengthen the Native 
American community. 

But until the federal government’s 
commitment to Native American Tribes 
becomes stronger than its commitment to 
energy companies, tribal sovereignty will 
remain precarious. 

Mitchell Johnson is a staff writer for 
the Brown Political Review. 
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Revelers celebrate Big Cypress 
Reservation’s 119th anniversary 


Tribal Fair to be 
held Feb. 6-8 
in Hollywood 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Hundreds of cars 
and trucks packed a pasture-turned-parking 
lot Jan. 10 in Big Cypress where more than 
a century ago Seminole ancestors braved 
wilderness, swampland and bloody battles 
for Native American freedom. 

“The Seminole people were so tough 
to survive those times and then to come 
so far. We have to give the people a lot of 
credit,” said Fred Douglas, a self-described 
“cowboy from LaBelle,” at the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. 

About 1,600 people attended the Big 
Cypress 119th Anniversary Celebration, 
hosted by Councilman Mondo Tiger, that 
commemorated the Tribe’s victory against 
the U.S. Army, subsequent settlement in 
Big Cypress and ultimate formation of Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

According to public records, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1889 purchased 
1 60 acres in Big Cypress in reserve for the 
Seminoles. In 1896, more land was added. 
Big Cypress Reservation was formally 
dedicated in 1936 and now consists of 82 
square miles. 

Seminole and Miccosukee artists 
displayed and sold handmade clothing, 
jewelry, baskets and wood carvings in 
chickees amid the festival atmosphere. 
American barbecue was served under tents 
side by side with Native American frybread 
and sofkee booths. 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
exhibited a timeline of the Second Seminole 
War that spanned 1835 to the mid- 1840s. 
The Third Seminole War began officially 
in 1855 in Southwest Florida and ended in 
1858 with only a few hundred Seminoles 
in Big Cypress and other isolated areas of 
Florida. 

“Now the Tribe is 4,000 strong and 
growing,” Councilman Tiger said. “For 
me, today means so much about what my 
ancestors did for us to have our freedom, 
and this gives us a chance to thank them for 
never giving up.” 

Tribal members and outsiders filled 
bleachers in the heart of the festival area to 
watch the Central Plains Dancers showcase 
Native American jingle, grass, shawl and 
eagle dances. Drummer A1 Santos, a Taino/ 
Arawak, kept the beat. 

Marty Thurman, a grass dancer from 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, told the audience that 
Native drumbeats are never the hard one- 
three beat heard in movies or at football 
games. 

“What you hear from real Native 
drums is the heartbeat of the Indian people 
- it is not written down; it is passed from 
generation to generation. If your heartbeat 
ever sounds like the Hollywood movie beat, 
please see a doctor right away,” Thurman 
said. 

Before the dancer’s finale, eagle 
dancer Tony Wahweotten, of the Prairie 





Eileen Soler 

Courtney Reeder, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, dances the fancy shawl dance Jan. 10 at the Big Cypress 119th Anniversary Celebration. 


Band Potawatomi Nation, led guests in 
the Indian two-step, a friendship dance in 
which non-Natives and Natives stomped 
first in couples and then holding hands in 
a circle. 

Wahweotten called performing at the 
anniversary celebration “an honor.” 

“I’m happy to be a part of it all and to 
show people, and other indigenous people, 
how we can come together and put aside 
differences,” he said. 

Cowboy boots and hats blended with 
patchwork at the cultural event that capped 
off with a country concert. Western duo 
Montgomery Gentry took the stage first. 
Country rocker Gary Allan later brought 
down the house. 

Country fans Tim and Marianne 
Hamilton traveled from Homestead to 
celebrate the Seminole anniversary and 
attend the concert. 

The couple said they admire Native 
history and culture. Once, on a motorcycle 
ride to Sturgis, South Dakota, they made a 
side trip to see the Crazy Horse Memorial. 

“We are both people who respect 
Native American people. It’s always nice 
to see culture that is so naturally spiritual,” 
Marianne Hamilton said. 



Eileen Soler 

Miss Indian 0U T’ata Roberts, of Taos Pueblo, dances the Indian two-step with Mitchell Cypress Jan. 
10 during Big Cypress 119th Anniversary Celebration festivities. Roberts is a member of the Central 
Plains Dancers who attended the event to showcase different Native American dance styles. 


Brighton Laundromat is labor of suds 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Margie Billie never 
loved laundry a day in her life - before now. 

“It’s really very relaxing, actually. 
It feels even better getting paid to do it,” 
said Billie, one of two Tribe employees 
who juggle shifts at the new Brighton 
Laundromat. 

For reasonable prices, according to 


volume and weight, Billie and Jodi King, 
the Brighton campground laundromat 
supervisor, will wash, dry and fold laundry 
from socks to jeans, sheets and comforters. 

They uphold the slogan: “No time for 
laundry? Let us do your dirty work!” 

The laundromat, open around the clock, 
features four washers and dryers plus one 
each for super-sized, heavy-duty loads. A 
waiting area offers bucket seats and plenty 
of magazines. A sink with running hot and 


cold water and a vending machine for soap, 
bleach and fabric softener straddle a door 
that leads to the office where Billie and 
King serve up business with smiles. 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers happened 
by on a recent Thursday to pick up a 
basket brimming with neatly folded, fresh- 
smelling clothing. Bowers said he brings 
two or three loads a week to the laundromat 
for the convenient service. He pays an 
average of $25. 

“I’m lazy. I have a 
washer and dryer, but it’s 
much easier for me to 
take advantage,” Bowers 
said. 

King said customers 
range from employees 
with limited time for 
housework to guests at 
the 25 -acre Brighton RV 
Resort where the business 
is located, just across 
a parking lot from the 
Brighton Trading Post. 

It’s a little mini 
community, Billie said, 
where folks can fish at 
the lakeside dock, munch 
on snacks from the 
grocery store, have lunch 
at Subway or take in the 
rural, bucolic view. 

The resort boasts 
four family-sized cabins 
newly furnished and 
decorated in peaceful 
rustic themes; 56 
campsites with water, 
electric and sewer; a salon 
and day spa; swimming 
pool; recreation room; 
and wheelchair accessible 
bath house. 


“We have everything. All you have to 
do is show up,” King said. 

Employees and Tribal member 
discounts are available. Cabins start at $115 
a night. 

The laundromat is not the first pay- 
to-wash at Brighton, King said. She 
remembers a humbler room of washers 
and dryers formerly attached to the Trading 
Post. It was removed about five years ago 
when the Tribe expanded and upgraded the 
convenience store. The new laundromat 
opened last May along with the new 
swimming pool, day spa and renovated RV 
park. 

Laundry can be dropped off 7 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Saturday. Detergent, 
bleach and fabric softener are included. 

King and Billie predict very busy days 
ahead. They believe the adage, “if you build 
it, they will come.” 

“We get 15 to 20 calls a day. They are 
coming,” King said. 


“No time for 
laundry? 

Let us do your 
dirty work!” 

- Brighton Laundromat slogan 



Eileen Soler 

Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers carries laundry that was washed, dried and folded for the price of convenience at the Brighton 
Laundromat. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 44th annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow is 
sure to wow spectators with traditional 
drum and dance competitions Feb. 6-8 
at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 

The celebration of Native culture and 
arts will be held at Hard Rock Live and the 
Hard Rock Hooters’ parking lot on the east 
side of Seminole Paradise. 

Plenty of Native arts, crafts, food 
and music will be on display, as well as 
a competitive pow-wow featuring three 
days of competition. The fair is expected 
to draw more than 100 competitors and 
about 5,000 visitors. 

Events will include a drum 
competition of northern and southern 
drums; competitive dancing in northern 
traditional, southern straight, fancy, grass 
and chicken for men; and competitions in 
northern traditional, southern buckskin, 
fancy, jingle and northem/southem cloth 
combined for women. 

Additional categories include teen/ 
junior (ages 8-17) in northern/southern 
combined and fancy/grass combined for 
boys and for girls, northern/southern 
combined and fancy/jingle combined; 
Golden Age (50 and older) for the men in 
northern/southern combined and fancy/ 
grass combined and for the women, 
northern/southern combined and fancy/ 
jingle combined. 

Renowned blues artist Jonny Lang 
will perform in concert Feb. 8 at 1:30 
p.m. at Hard Rock Live. Other musical 
acts include Paul Buster and the Cowbone 
Band, Guthrie Brown, the Derek Miller 
Band, Ted Nelson Band and the Osceola 
Brothers Band. 

The daily grand entry, alligator 
wrestling and wildlife shows round out the 
weekend’s entertainment. 

For some homegrown excitement, the 
Little Mr. and Miss Seminole contest will 
be held Feb. 6 at 6 p.m. at Hard Rock Live, 
and Tribal member day begins at 10 a.m. 
Jan. 31 at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood. It will include 
clothing contests, arts and crafts and fine 
arts competitions, music and food. 


Brighton to host 
77th annual 
Field Day event 

BYBEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — With a schedule 
filled with fun, excitement and special 
guest appearances, organizers of the 77th 
annual Brighton Field Day Festival and 
Rodeo expect big crowds during the Feb. 
13-15 event. 

Special guests at the three-day festival 
will include members of the Florida State 
marching band, Osceola riding Renegade 
and Animal Planet’s “Gator Boys” star 
Jimmy Riffle. Elizabeth Cook - a DJ on 
SiriusXM’s Outlaw Country, musician 
and regular on the Grand Ole Opry - will 
perform Feb. 14 and Feb. 15 at 1 p.m. 

Britney, Kasey and Chelsea Brooks 
from “Growing Up Gator” on Great 
American Country network will bring 
their unique perspective on rescuing 
alligators to the event. 

Highlights of the festival at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena will also 
include a PRCA rodeo and Xtreme Bulls 
competition, as well as an Indian relay 
exhibition horse race. PRCA Xtreme Bulls 
feature 40 of the country’s top bull riders 
who will attempt an eight-second ride on 
some of the toughest bulls around. The 
PRCA rodeo will take place Feb. 13 at 8 
p.m. and Feb. 14 at 3 p.m. Xtreme Bulls 
will occur at 3 p.m. Feb. 15. 

Indian relay is an extreme sport 
that requires expert horsemanship and 
teamwork. Teams are comprised of four 
people and three horses. One bareback 
rider races once around a track, jumps off 
a galloping horse and leaps onto another 
to race around the track one more time. 
Repeat the thrilling process and the first 
horse, with a rider still on its back, to cross 
the finish line wins. 

“It’s a pretty wild event,” said Amos 
Tiger, director of the Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena. The Indian relay will take place 
Feb. 14 at 3 p.m. 

Rounding out the entertainment will 
be alligator wrestling, snake shows, Native 
American dancers, Native American arts 
and crafts, and carnival rides. 

Gates open daily at 8 a.m.; events 
begin at 10 a.m. 
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Florida artist Guy LaBree dies at 73 

Celebration of his life and work to be held Feb. 21 in Arcadia 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ARCADIA — Guy LaBree finished his 
last painting only a few days before he drew 
his last breath. Several deer in a lush green 
Florida prairie are suddenly alert beneath an 
ominous sky in waves of purple and yellow. 
A Seminole warrior, depicted by LaBree as 
a barely visible ghostly spirit in a long shirt 
holding a pole, stands in their midst, unseen 
but sensed by the nervous deer. 

The painting hangs on a living room 
wall in the double-wide trailer where 
LaBree passed away on New Year’s Day. 
Every direction inside features his deep, 
colorful paintings of his favorite subjects: 
wildlife, landscapes and Seminole Indians 
of Florida. In the tiny, cluttered room where 
he painted hundreds of masterpieces, his old 
wooden easel is empty and his cowboy hat 
hangs from a corner. 

On a shelf lies LaBree ’s legendary 
palette, thick with more than 60 pounds 
of oil drippings, like a miniature mountain 
range filled with all the hues, tints, shades 
and blushes of the rainbow. It is still wet, 
waiting for the master to dip his brush and 
swirl his colors to life. 

His wife of 53 years scurries about, 
keeping it together, cleaning and trying to 
follow her husband’s directives: no funeral, 
no celebration, no guitars playing, no 
gathering of friends and fans. He was to be 
cremated and his ashes strewn about their 
10-acre wooded homesite in Pine Level 
near the Peace River. 

“We thought he was gone 12 years 
ago when he had his heart attack,” Pat 
LaBree said. “He said he never wanted to 
go through that kind of pain again; he didn’t 
want anything special to bring him back the 
next time. I thought he would just slowly 
wind down, but we had another 12 years. I 
consider that a wonderful gift.” 

During those last years, third generation 
Floridian Guy LaBree was honored by the 
Stetson Kennedy Foundation with its Fellow 
Man and Mother Earth Award, as well as the 
state’s Florida Folk Heritage Award. In his 
letter nominating LaBree for the Heritage 
Award, Seminole Chairman James E. Billie 
wrote: “I have seen many famous artists and 
their paintings of Seminoles and Seminole 
life. Guy LaBree, however, tops them all 
with his accurate depictions of the way of 
life of the Seminole.” 

After heart-to-heart discussions 
with Guy LaBree ’s close friends Florida 
folk music patriarch Frank Thomas and 
Seminole Rita Youngman, of Lake Placid 
who owns the largest collection of Guy 
LaBree original paintings, Pat LaBree said 
she realized her husband “means a great 
deal to a lot of people.” 

She agreed to participate in a 
Celebration of Florida Master Artist Guy 
LaBree (1941-2015) event Feb. 21 at their 
friend Mac Martin’s gallery in Arcadia. The 
gallery, which will feature an exclusive art 
show of Guy LaBree ’s work, opens at 10 
a.m. Later, a welcome and remarks session 
is scheduled for 4 p.m., followed by a pot 
luck dinner at 6 p.m. and a song and story 
circle at sunset. (Guy LaBree was also a 



THE LAST LABREE: Deer grazing in a field become suddenly alert as a ghostly Seminole man in a long shirt walks in their midst. Guy LaBree finished 
this painting only a few days before his death, Jan. 1, 2015. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Pictured is the tiny, cluttered studio of Guy LaBree, where the prolific master Florida artist created 
his Seminole Indian masterpieces. 


guitar player and songwriter who regularly 
met with friends to play music.) 

“I want to invite all the Seminole and 
Miccosukee Indians who knew Guy to 
attend. We will be celebrating the life of a 
very talented and important Florida artist,” 
said Martin, a folk music songwriter and 
Desoto County realtor. “There will be Guy 
LaBree original paintings and prints on 
display - and for sale - that day.” 

Paul Backhouse, director of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, and Annette Snapp, 
the Museum’s operations manager, visited 
Pat LaBree. 

Backhouse and Snapp said the Museum 
will feature a large-scale exhibit of Guy 
LaBree ’s paintings this June, including a 
re-creation of his famous work studio with 
the original easel, chair, palette and brushes 
to be loaned to the Tribal Museum by Pat 
LaBree. 

“When we walked into that studio, a 
chill immediately came over me. It was like 
he was still there somewhere,” Backhouse 
said. “It was like seeing Hemingway’s 
typewriter. The very place and tools he used 
to create all those wonderful paintings.” 

Backhouse said Guy LaBree ’s work 
hangs in the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, D.C. and throughout many 
Seminole government buildings. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki owns the complete 
collection of the Seminole legend’s paintings 


from Betty Mae Jumper’s book “Legends of 
the Seminoles” that he illustrated. 

In addition to his wife, Pat, Guy 
LaBree is survived by three children, four 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 


The family suggests contributions be made 
in Guy LaBree ’s name to the Make-a-Wish 
Foundation. 

For additional information, visit www. 
GuyLaBree.com. 


‘The Man 
with No 
Shoes’ 

For Guy LaBree 


Gifted by the Breathgiver, his visions 
are portrayed in 

Scenes of a different realm 

His hand transcends the life of those 
he depicts with 
Brush and pen 

He becomes a part of those as on 
canvas 

He reveals a culture and their life 
within 

Simplicity runs rampant as the colors 
reveal 

A different place and time 

Barefoot and humble his soul studies 
the 

Inhabitants as they help mystify the 
glade 

Soon the panoramic vision unfolds 
the splendor 

And beauty of a land and people the 
Creator made 

The barefoot man understands and 
respects 

The stories as he paints and brings 
them all 
To reality 

The clans, the legends, the people 
forever 

Etched into history 

Respect of values was given to the 
man who 
Wore no shoes 

Perhaps not in blood, but in spirit he 

Understands the four legged and two 
legged 

Stewards of the land 

With this we understand he 
stereotypes no people 

But paints from the spirit that touches 
his hand 

Perhaps my brother we will walk 
barefoot 

Together into the spirit land 
— Moses Jumper Jr. 


♦ BUFFALO TIGER 

From page 1A 


display’ at Musa Isle Indian Village on the 
Miami River,” Lee said. “The Miccosukee 
went back to the Everglades and the 
Seminoles went back to Hollywood, Big 
Cypress and Brighton. He knew living that 
way wasn’t dignified.” 

In the early 1950s, Buffalo Tiger was 
appointed the Tribe’s spokesman and served 
as liaison between the Miccosukee Tribe 
and the state and federal governments. In 
1955, Everglades game wardens regularly 
harassed Tribal members for fishing without 


licenses and cutting down palmetto fronds 
used to build chickees. 

Buffalo Tiger met with then Gov. 
LeRoy Collins to resolve the issue. 

In 1959, when the Tribe sought federal 
recognition status, the U.S. government said 
they missed the deadline by a year. Without 
federal recognition, the Tribe would not 
have their lands held in trust or receive 
federal aid. Buffalo Tiger responded by 
accepting an invitation from Fidel Castro to 
visit Cuba, where Castro offered the Tribe 
sanctuary in his country. 

When Buffalo Tiger returned from 
Cuba, the government agreed to recognize 
the Tribe if they never went back to Cuba 


until relations with the U.S. normalized. 
The Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida 
received federal recognition on Jan. 11, 
1962. 

Buffalo Tiger became its first Chairman. 

“We knew him as ‘Pop,’” said his 
son William Buffalo Tiger Jr. “He taught 
through example. The trip to Cuba was so 
far out of normal, I don’t know if I’d be 
brave enough to do that.” 

Once the Tribe opened its own school, 
Buffalo Tiger fought for the right to teach 
students Miccosukee traditions. He also 
shared his culture and love of the Everglades 
with non-Natives through his business, 
Buffalo Tiger’s Airboat Tours, which he ran 



Photo courtesy of Bryan Cohen 

Buffalo Tiger is part of the Miccosukee delegation to Cuba in 1959. Though the Miccosukee Tribe had been pursuing recognition since 1954 citing 
historical treaties between the Tribe and the British, Spanish and French, the publicity surrounding this 1959 trip is credited to helping the Miccosukee 
Tribe gain federal recognition as the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida, a group separate from the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


into his 90s. 

“He fought for the generations to come, 
so they would have a strong foundation,” 
William said. 

Other speakers at the funeral described 
their admiration for Buffalo Tiger. 

“A great man is gone and will be missed 
by many people across Indian Country,” 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
said. “He set the bar for Tribal leaders. I’d 
like to follow any way I can in this man’s 
footsteps.” 

Joe Dan Osceola, a former Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. president, recalled 
working with Buffalo Tiger to help create 
USET in 1969. 

Buffalo Tiger served on the USET 
Board of Directors for 17 years and was 
named President Emeritus in 2010. 

“Chairman Tiger leaves a legacy 
of leadership, political, social and civic 
activism that will be greatly missed,” 
Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie wrote 
in a statement. “Throughout his life, 
Chairman Tiger epitomized the ideals that 
you should fight for what you believe, 
speak when others are afraid, lead when 
many others only follow, love your family, 
embrace your culture and respect nature.” 

Lee respected and loved his father. 

“My father lived a full life and I’m 
proud to say I’m his son,” he said. “I was 
lucky to have been chosen to be his son.” 

Buffalo Tiger is survived by his wife, 



Peter B. Gallagher 

In this circa 2008 photo, Buffalo Tiger stands at 
the loading bay where he spent the last decades 
of his life interacting with visitors at his Tamiami 
Trail airboat tours in the Everglades. 


Yolima Tiger; son Lee Tiger; son William 
Buffalo Tiger Jr.; daughter Sally Tiger; son 
David Tiger; daughters Jennifer and Jessica; 
and 2 1 grandchildren. 


♦ L0RENE GOPHER 

From page 1A 


The Florida Folklife Council 
defines “Florida folklife” as “the 
traditional expressive culture shared 
within the various groups in Florida: 
familial, ethnic, occupational, religious 
and regional. Expressive culture 
includes a wide range of creative and 
symbolic forms such as custom, belief, 
technical skill, language, literature, 
art, architecture, music, play, 
dance, drama, ritual, pageantry and 
handicraft, which forms are generally 


learned orally, by imitation or in 
performance and are maintained or 
perpetuated without formal instruction 
or institutional direction.” 

All three awardees were regulars 
at the annual Florida Folk Festival, 
with Gopher heading up a contingent 
of demonstrators to present Seminole 
culture and foodways at the Ee-to-lit- 
ke Village; Shaw serving her famous 
peanut brittle at the food court; and 
Mills snapping his whips for cowboys. 

Video presentations depicting the 
lives of each award winner will be 
shown at the event. 

A reception will follow. 
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Eileen Soler 


Big Cypress residents and employees tour the new Big Cypress townhome rental cluster Jan. 14 at 
the corner of Eloise Osceola Street and Cypress Lane. 

New housing brings 
Tribal members home 

Grand opening celebration held for 
long-awaited Big Cypress townhomes 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


Seminole Youth Home 
to comfort kids in crisis 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Julius Ivan Billie 
signed up for reservation housing when he 
was 1 8 years old. 

A dozen years later, on Jan. 14, Billie 
was one of several Tribal members joyfully 
(and finally) checking out new digs at the 
grand opening celebration for the long- 
awaited Big Cypress townhomes. 

Each of the eight rental townhomes 
feature three spacious bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, tile floors throughout and 
granite countertop kitchens with stainless- 
steel appliances. 

Dozens of people toured the homes, 
oohing and aahing over walk-in closets, 
sun-drenched living rooms, pretty powder 
rooms and cherry wood cabinetry. On the 
outside, homes are landscaped with native 
flowers, shrubs and trees. 

“I can move in today. I am so happy 
and so ready,” said Billie, who had been 
living in Clewiston and paying twice the 
rent for half the amenities. 

Within the white-fenced enclave at the 
corner of Eloise Osceola Street and Cypress 
Lane, two buildings house six two-story, 
identical townhomes. Another one- story 
building accommodates two apartments 
that are compliant with the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA): wheelchair 
accessible with helpful additions for the 
disabled, such as bathroom grab bars, 
lowered kitchen countertops and level- 
entry showers. 

The project was built by Straticon 
construction company with oversight by 
the Tribal Community Development (TCD) 
Department. TCD Director Adam Nelson 
said eight Tribal divisions contributed to 
the project. 

“It took a lot of people going through 
a lot of red tape and then sitting down to 
make it happen. We all hope to see a lot 
more. Maybe in five years we’ll have three 
times as much to show,” Nelson said. 

Cicero Osceola, the Tribe’s housing 
regional manager, credited Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger as the “man 
behind the plan.” 

Councilman Tiger said the project 
took five years of planning, requesting and 
funding to finally be cleared for building. 
The official groundbreaking was held Nov. 
20, 2013. 

“Today is just the start. Hopefully 
everyone will eventually be able to come 
home to the reservation,” Councilman 
Tiger said. 

He said the next townhome cluster 
in Big Cypress will likely consist of four 
homes along Horseshoe Road. 

Meanwhile, similar rental complexes 
are under construction on other reservations. 


Nelson said designs of the same three 
residential buildings - two two- stories 
with three units each and a one- story, two- 
unit ADA building - are in various stages 
of completion at Hollywood, Brighton 
and Immokalee. Additionally, eight rent- 
to-own homes are being constructed in 
Hollywood across from the new Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center for families 
displaced by the new gym. 

Nelson said the Hollywood and 
Brighton projects will be completed by late 
spring 2015. The Immokalee cluster will be 
finished by early summer 2015. 

“There’s a high demand in the whole 
Tribe for housing. A majority of our 
members live off the reservation. There 
are a lot of advantages (to living on the 
reservation),” Nelson said in a news report 
in April when close to 120 Tribal members 
made up the housing waiting list. Nelson 
cited access to clinics, police and fire 
rescue, and after-school programs like 4-H 
and Boys & Girls Club among the perks to 
living in Tribal communities. 

Proximity is exactly what Big Cypress 
new resident Clinton Billie looks forward to 
most. On a waiting list for 10 years, Billie 
had lived off reservation with his wife, 
Jennifer, and two children in Pompano 
Beach and Lehigh Acres. He popped over 
to Big Cypress about twice a month to visit 
extended family and attend big events, but 
the timing was never convenient and never 
enough. 

“Now, we will be on top of everything. 
We’ll get the fliers, we’ll hear the word, 
we’ll go to everything,” Clinton Billie 
said. His children are already enrolled in 
Ahfachkee School, and he looks forward to 
signing them up for the mixed martial arts 
program at the Big Cypress Boys & Girls 
Club. 

Finding housing off the reservation is 
frustrating for many young Tribal families. 
Tribal members can afford to rent or buy 
homes, but without credit and full-time 
jobs, they are often turned away by banks 
and landlords. 

Clinton Billie said he had to search 
through Craigslist to find individual 
homeowners willing to learn about the 
Tribe and trust his income source. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
said the Tribe’s new ability to regulate 
and administer land leasing agreements, 
presented to Chairman James E. Billie 
by the Secretary of the Interior on Jan. 8, 
should clear the slow bureaucratic course 
that created hurdles for providing homes as 
needed. 

“What used to take eight or nine 
months (to get BIA approval) - then a few 
more months to get going - should take less 
time now. It will help speed the process,” 
Rep. Frank said. 


BIG CYPRESS — Just inside the 
front doors of the newest Family Services 
facility in Big Cypress, kids ages 10 to 
17 will find video games, a big screen 
TV, comfy leather sofas and a refrigerator 
packed with food. 

But a deeper look into the 5,381 -square- 
foot, eight-bedroom youth home reveals 
the heart and soul of the building. 

“We need to bring troubled kids back 
home,” said Family Services Director 
Helene Buster. “If they can’t be reunited 
with their biological families, then they 
will have extended family right here.” 

The Tribal community viewed the new 
facility Jan. 20 during an open house event. 
Informally called the Seminole Youth 
Home, the building will be dedicated with 
a permanent name later. 

Buster said she began developing the 
idea about 10 years ago when she was 
made Tribal guardian for the affairs of two 
Seminole boys then housed in “therapeutic 
schools” in Texas. 

Since then, she worked to acquire full 
support and complete funding from Tribal 
Council for an on-reservation transitional 
home where children in distress could 
attend school, participate in sports, go to 
church and live daily within the circle of 
their own people. 

Two boys and one girl are already 
scheduled to move in within weeks. 

The staff, led by youth home 
administrator Edgar Smith, is currently at 
four full-time employees but will grow as 
needs increase. Employees will rotate night 
and day schedules. 

“There will be no sleeping during 
shifts here; we are awake staff,” said 
Mark McBride, the lead residential family 
teacher. 

Designed with an open-floor kitchen, 
living room and dining space, the house 
encourages family living. A fully equipped 
open-door management office is coupled 
with a larger and private employee work 
space complete with full bath and bedroom 
furniture just in case circumstance requires 
extra staff to stay overnight. 

All resident rooms - four for boys 
and four for girls - are furnished with a 
twin bed, night stand, student study desk, 
chest of drawers and dressing sinks with 
counters. In all the girls’ rooms, a pretty 
lace-lined rosebud vase, handmade by 
Family Services’ Hollywood administrative 


assistant Jacqueline Ventura, decorates 
each desk. 

A laundry room features two washers 
and dryers plus space for clean towels and 
linens. 

The staff aims to promote independent 
living skills. Simply, they will teach teens 
how to cook, clean the house and do their 
own laundry. Youth will also learn how 
to balance a budget, manage bills and 
eventually, if they stay up to age 18, set up 
their own homes. 

“We want them to be able to take 
care of themselves when they leave here, 
whether they ‘age out’ at 18 years old or 
they leave way before then,” McBride said. 

Besides, having the residents lend 
a hand in the kitchen, pick up after 
themselves and help out with household 
chores will create and then reinforce a 
nurturing family lifestyle. 

“We want normalcy - not an 
institutional environment,” McBride said. 
The father of three is a graduate of Aurora 
University where he focused on sociology 
and psychology. 

The residence sits on about a half- 
acre surrounded by natural vegetation 
and scattered landscape plants. A large 
screened-in porch will soon feature patio 
furniture and a pingpong table. A portable 


basketball hoop will be erected in the 
driveway “just like any home with any 
family,” Smith said. 

At the kitchen table, seating for 10 
invites more family togetherness. 

Smith, with 22 years of experience 
in youth group facilities and a master’s in 
education from Florida State University, 
said the staff will not try to replace parents, 
but they will equip youth who have been 
removed from their parents with guidance 
toward the future. 

“Our main values are mentoring, 
nurturing, guiding and being empathetic 
to them,” Smith said. “If a teen is able to 
leave this home as a better person and a 
contributing member of the community 
and the reservation, then I’ve served my 
purpose.” 

Sticking to house rules will play a 
large part in the transition, Buster said. 
The youth will not be babied, but they will 
be cared for and loved because they will 
live within the community and be exposed 
daily to the Tribe’s culture. 

“It’s the Tribe helping Tribal 
members,” Buster said. “I am not just the 
director here; I am a Tribal elder and I 
know the kids. They know me. I am already 
grandmom in so many ways and that, too, 
is what will make a difference.” 



Eileen Soler 

A spacious bedroom, one of eight for residents of the Seminole Youth Home, features a large 
picture window with a view of native Big Cypress vegetation. 



Eileen Soler 

The one-story, Seminole Youth Home rests on nearly a half-acre on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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PROJECT: American Indian Veterans 
Memorial Exhibit in Washington, D.C. 


SUBMITTED BY DAVID STEPHEN BOWERS 
AND ELIZABETH BATES 
AIVMI 

Background 

In June 2010, with the support of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Tribal Council, 
we launched an effort, the American 
Indian Veterans Memorial Initiative 
(AIVMI), to obtain recognition for the 
contributions and sacrifices of American 
Indian/Alaska Native and Pacific 
Islander veterans on the National Mall 
in Washington. We focused on having a 
memorial located near the Vietnam Wall 
close by the Three Servicemen Statue 
because the American Indian fought the 
most per capita in the Vietnam War than 
any other distinguished group. 

For the next few years, we traveled 
throughout Indian Country attending 
national conferences and pow-wows to 
gain support for the project. To have any 
statue built on the National Mall requires 
Congressional approval, so we also met 
with many Congressional leaders and 
their staff members. 

In December 2013, Congress 
approved and President Barack Obama 
signed into law the Native American 
Veterans’ Memorial Amendments Act 
of 2013, which provides for a veteran 
memorial to be placed on the grounds of 
the National Museum of the American 
Indian (NMAI). The fundraising for the 
memorial will be the responsibility of 
NMAI. 

While this location was not our 
preferred site on the National Mall, we 
were excited that Congress and Obama 
had acknowledged that it was important 
to have something built on the National 
Mall that recognized the involvement 
of American Indian/Alaska Native and 
Pacific Islander veterans in Vietnam War 
and other military conflicts. 

Education Center at the Wall 

During our travels, we met 
several times with Jan Scruggs, 
president and founder of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund (WMF), the 
organization that raised the funds to build 
the Vietnam Wall, which was dedicated 
in 1982. WMF also had the Three 
Servicemen Statue bronze memorial 
built near the Wall two years later. 

During our initial visit with Scruggs 
and the WMF staff members, they told 
us about a new building that WMF was 
working to build, the Education Center at 
the Wall, to be located on land across the 
street from the Vietnam Wall and under 
the shadow of the Lincoln Memorial. 
This new facility would pay tribute to the 
men and women who fought and those 
who died in the Vietnam War, and as well 
as provide a history and timeline of the 
war. Congress had passed a law earlier 
that stated no more structures would be 
allowed on the National Mall; however, 
Scruggs convinced Congress to modify it 
to allow the Education Center to be built. 

American Indian Veterans 
Memorial exhibit 

In June 2014, we (AIVMI) 
established a working relationship with 
WMF to help them raise funds to build 
the Education Center. The success of 
this project will ensure that an American 
Indian/Alaska Native and Pacific Islander 
exhibit will be part of the Education 
Center. We believe that this exhibit offers 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to put 
our Indian footprint in a prominent place 
on the National Mall and to become an 
integral part of the stories that will be 
told to its many visitors of the Education 
Center. 

The exhibit, which will involve 
some form of digital format, can be used 
to tell a Tribe’s history as far back as 
they want and as far forward in time as 
desired. While the building has a main 
focus on Vietnam, the American Indian/ 
Alaska Native and Pacific Islander 
veterans exhibit is not limited to that 
period. It is anticipated that more than 
3 million visitors will pass through the 
Education Center each year. We see this 
as our unique chance as Indian people 
to write and tell our own history and 
to make it available for our nation and 
others from around the world to see and 
read. In addition, multimedia programs 
will be available online to help students, 
educators and all visitors deepen their 
understanding of American Indian/ 
Alaska Native and Pacific Islander 
veteran contributions and sacrifices. 

AIVMI has committed to help 
WMF raise more than $10 million 
dollars to go toward the building of 
the Education Center. Since signing 
our agreement with WMF, we 
have been back on the road 
traveling throughout 

Indian Country to 
inform Tribes and other 
organizations about 
this new opportunity 
at the Education 
Center. We have now 
launched our efforts to 
secure resolutions of 
support and financial 
commitment from 
Tribes, organizations, 
foundations and 

corporations. 

We aim to have every 



Tribe participate to show the American 
people that we care about our veterans 
and the rich history we have in helping 
protect the country’s freedoms - it was 
our land first and continues to be our land. 
Fighting for it is fighting to preserve our 
Mother Earth. 

Financial commitment and donor 
recognition 

Money raised for the Education 
Center can be made as a one-time 
donation or it can come in the form of a 
pledge, whereby payments can be spread 
out over three to four years. The total cost 
of the proj ect has been set at $ 1 1 9 million. 
In order to get approval for the new 
building, Scruggs offered to Congress 
that the building be built underground, 
so as to not add any obstruction above 
ground on the Mall. Putting the structure 
underground, however, did add additional 
costs to construction because many parts 
of the Mall are swampland and require 
extra foundations to accommodate its 
unique environmental challenges. All 
architecture plans are completed and 
received the necessary final approvals 
from the National Park Service, which 
overseas buildings and monuments on 
the Mall. 

Construction of the Education 
Center project will start as soon as the 
money needed to build the structure 
has been raised and/or pledged, which 
is anticipated to be between 2019 and 
2020. In recognition for high-end 
donors, Scruggs got Congress to pass a 
special donor recognition bill in 2013 
that will allow WMF to give name 
recognition to individuals, Tribes and 
other corporations and organizations in 
a prominent place inside the Education 
Center building. 

Resolutions of support 
and financial commitments 

We have been traveling throughout 
Indian Country since June 2014 to inform 
Tribes about the opportunity at the 
Education Center for them to showcase 
their military involvement. In 2015, we 
will work to get resolutions of support 
and financial commitments from Tribes 
and other organizations for the American 
Indian Veterans Memorial exhibit at the 
Education Center. 

Thus far, we have raised some small 
monies through friends and colleagues 
and receive financial support for our 
travels and expenses from the Seminole 
Tribal Council. We personally made a 
$ 1 0,000 donation to WMF in November 
2014. We wanted Scruggs and other 
WMF staff to know that we are serious 
about our commitment to this project. 

The Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood has committed 
to become an integral part of our 
fundraising efforts. We are working with 
them now on a master plan that will 
include T-shirts, guitar pins, etc., which 
may be purchased by visitors to all the 
Hard Rock Cafes around the world to 
raise money for this project. We are also 
working to have a concert in November 
2015 in which the proceeds will go 
toward the American Indian Veterans 
Memorial exhibit project. 

We will now start to actively 
campaign to raise money from other 
Tribes, organizations, foundations and 
corporations throughout Indian Country. 
It is our hope that once Tribes learn about 
this project that they will embrace it and 
recognize its significance. The exhibit 
inside the Education Center will offer an 
exciting opportunity for honoring that 
nation’s “First American Veterans.” It 
can also become a rally point for younger 
generations of American Indians to learn 
more about their warrior heritage. 

Stephen Bowers is a combat Vietnam 
Veteran (1969-70) who served with the 
173rd Airborne Brigade. He serves as 
the Liaison of the Florida Governor's 
Council on Indian Affairs and as 
President of the Seminole Veterans 

Foundation, which aims to help 

veterans in the local communities 

in South Florida. 

Elizabeth Bates is 
married to Stephen 
and travels with him 
to all conferences 
and pow-wows where 
they spread the word 
among Indian Tribes 
about the project. 

For more 

information, contact 
Stephen Bowers, 
office: 954-966- 

6300 ext. 11480, cell: 
954-609-0536, email: 
sbowers@semtribe. com. 



Environmental Protection Agency 
administrator visits Seminole Tribe 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Dan Scheldt and R. Javoyne Hicks White, of the Environmental Protection Agency; Danny 
Tommie, Chairman’s administrator; Chairman James E. Billie; Cherise Maples, director of the 
Environmental Resource Management Department; and Heather McTeer Toney and Lisa Berrios, of 
the EPA, meet at Tribal Headquarters Jan. 14. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Chairman James 
E. Billie welcomed U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) Region 4 
Administrator Heather McTeer Toney to 
Tribal Headquarters Jan. 14 for a meeting to 
discuss issues important to the Tribe. 

It was the first visit for Toney, who was 
appointed regional administrator in January 
2014 by President Barack Obama. She is 
responsible for protecting human health 
and the environment in the Southeastern 
U.S., which includes six Tribes. Region 4 
is the most populated and diverse of the 1 0 
regions, according to the EPA. 

“We were excited to meet her,” 
Chairman Billie said. “We like to meet 
people we work with face-to- face.” 

Issues facing the Tribe include water 
quality, climate change, environmental 
justice, water treaty rights and air quality. 

“The biggest issue is how the EPA 
can help us with water quality challenges 
in Big Cypress and Brighton and how 
they can help us uphold our rights under 
the water compact [with the state] and 
maintain federally recognized water quality 
standards,” said Cherise Maples, director of 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department. 

Since 1987, the Tribe has maintained 
a water rights compact with the state and 
an agreement with the South Florida Water 
Management District. In 1996, the EPA 


gave the Tribe the right to set its own water 
standards on Tribal land. 

“We plan to be a bigger presence than 
we have been,” Toney said. “We want to give 
as much assistance as we can. The meeting 


gave me a lot of insight; it was good to hear 
the EPA is one of the agencies the Tribe 
has a very good relationship with. We will 
continue to develop that relationship even 
stronger.” 


♦ HEARTH ACT 

From page 1A 


Chairman Billie said the BIA, under 
the direction of the Interior Department, has 


“overshadowed” the interests of the Tribe 
since the 1800s. In the mid-1950s, when 
the Tribe was set to be “terminated” by 
the U.S. government, the Fort Lauderdale- 
based Friends of the Seminoles helped 
support the Tribe’s incorporation while the 


Tribe anchored itself in cattle, tourism and 
gaming businesses. 

“In the modern-day scheme of 
moneymaking, we had a lot to learn,” 
Chairman Billie said. 

Housing, traditionally in chickee 
camps, became a formality when the U.S. 
government wanted families to live in 
homes with addresses, especially for census 
data. 

But, Chairman Billie said, after the 
tribal government would provide homesites 
for home ownership, it took the BIA months 
or even years to approve steps toward 
building. 

“(The HEARTH Act) gives us the 
responsibility to make decisions and move 
quickly,” Chairman Billie said. “No more 
stumbling blocks.” 

Jewell said the Act reinforces the 
federal government’s obligation to treaties 
made nationwide with Tribes throughout 
Indian Country and proves the government’s 
commitment to tribal sovereignty. 

“This is a clear charge to all agencies to 
step up to treaty agreements and turn over 
responsibility to Tribes. They know their 
lands, their people and their needs better 
than anyone,” Jewell said. 

When pressed on just how the Seminole 
Tribe plans to exercise the renewed land 
leasing rights, the Chairman declined to 
explain. 

“I don’t want to tell secrets,” Chairman 
Billie said. 



Eileen Soler 

In front of media cameras and Tribal leaders, Chairman James E. Billie honors Secretary of the 
Interior Sally Jewell with a Seminole basket after Jewell’s signing of documents that turn power 
from the Department of the Interior to the Tribe for land leasing agreements. 


♦ GAMING 

From page 1A 


The Tribe joins five new board 
members and three new general members 
recently announced by the association. 

According to its website, AGA seeks 
to unify the gaming industry through a 
policy of inclusivity and transparency. 
The new organizational structure and 
board member additions are the latest in a 


series of changes under the leadership of 
the AGA Board of Directors and President 
and CEO Geoff Freeman. 

“Our goal is to elevate the AGA’s 
ability to advocate for the entire gaming 
industry - in Washington, in the media 
and in communities across America,” 
Freeman said in a news release. “In 2014, 
we established key building blocks in 
this effort, including strengthening our 
staff, increasing our advocacy on the 
value of the casino gaming industry and 


modernizing our membership structure.” 

Members are major gaming 
companies and gaming manufacturers, 
including Las Vegas Sands Corp., MGM 
Resorts International and Wynn Resorts, 
Eder said. 

“All these companies basically bond 
together to allow for us to provide the 
solutions that we feel will provide the 
best financial benefit for the gaming 
companies,” Eder said. 



♦ HARD ROCK 

From page 1A 


In early January 2015, the Tribe 
became the first Native gaming operator to 
be welcomed into the American Gaming 
Association and offered a seat on the board. 

Further, the corporation is world 
renown for philanthropy. In October 2014, 
Yoko Ono presented Hamish Dodds, Hard 
Rock president and CEO, with The Spirit 
of Excellence Award from the T.J. Martell 
Foundation for Leukemia, Cancer and 
AIDS Research. 

Ono annually collaborates with Hard 
Rock in the Imagine There’s No Hunger 
campaign, which in seven years 
had provided 9.7 million meals to 
children in 20 countries. Locally, 
the Hard Rock last year provided 
financial support and gift baskets 
to countless charities, including 
the American Cancer Society, Ann 
Storck Center, Big Brothers Big 
Sisters of Broward County, Make-A- 
Wish Southern Florida and Habitat 
for Humanity of Broward. 

From the podium, Chairman 
Billie quoted no numbers or 
accolades but gave the audience 
a bit of himself by teaching them 
“hello,” “I am well” and “thank you” 
in Mikasuki. 

Everyone responded: “ Che - 
hun-taumof “ Ah-hen-tou-shah ” and 
“ Sho-naa-bish .” 

He gave them a peek into his 
past and thanked friends he made 
along the way. 

“In 1971 I was just back from 
Vietnam, 25 or 26 years old, full 
of vinegar, just wanting to ride a 
motorcycle and rock ‘n’ roll,” said 
the Army veteran. “When I saw 
my first Hard Rock I told myself I 
would get a T-shirt from every one. 

I didn’t realize then that I’d own all 


the T-shirts someday.” 

The Chairman recognized Andrew 
Lee, Hard Rock’s regional director of 
Hotels and Casinos in Asia Pacific, for his 
kindness during a late 2014 tour of Asian 
interests. He told the crew of the Istanbul 
Hard Rock to be safe because he recently 
saw the restaurant in the background of a 
news video about the ongoing war with ISIS 
militants. 

And he called Rita Gilligan, the 
longest-serving Hard Rock employee, to 
the stage to collect hugs and gifts for her 44 
years of service. 

Gilligan, who was a 29-year-old 
waitress “on day one” in 1971 when the 
very first Hard Rock opened “in the shadow 


of Buckingham Palace,” was honored with 
a Seminole basket, doll, Seminole Hard 
Rock pin and a patchwork apron stitched by 
Mary Jane Storm. 

Now a sprite 73 and the corporation’s 
official goodwill ambassador, Gilligan has 
helped open 160 Hard Rock locations. 
Fittingly, she was a cornerstone of the 
corporation’s philanthropic slogan “Love 
All - Serve All,” having broken restaurant 
rules with Peter Morgan in 1 97 1 by giving a 
free hamburger to a hungry elderly woman 
she caught peering through the window. 

“I remember when the Hard Rock 
started with only 46 employees. We were a 
little stone and now we are the rock of the 
planet. Just look at us now,” Gilligan said. 


Eileen Soler 


Chairman James E. Billie, Hard Rock Goodwill Ambassador Rita Gilligan, of London, and Hard Rock President 
and CEO Hamish Dodds share a rocking moment during the 2015 Hard Rock International Global Conference 
at the Hard Rock Hotel Riviera Maya in Mexico. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Identifying 



Jumper 


Wisdom from the 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Quarterly 
tries to identify the past 


, W Wi "k iT't J * 

Chitto Tustenuggee 

Island 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

An early 20th century family in a long canoe sits outside an unidentified boathouse (possibly the Smallwood Store in Chokoloskee, Florida) while three 
men have a discussion (ATTK Catalog no. 2007.46.58). 


FEATURE 


PAVING THE WAY FOR SEMINOLE WOMEN: 

by Austin Bell Guest Contributor 




( 1883 - 1970 ) 


Portrait of Ada Tiger, possibly at Oka Ice Indian Village 
sometime around I960 (FLMNH Cat No, 79-8-45), 
Photo probably by George L Crutcher. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Ada Tiger, possibly at Okalee Indian Village, sometime around 1960. 


SUBMITTED BY MARY BETH ROSE BROUGH 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Each quarter the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum publishes a magazine appropriately 
called the AQ (Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Quarterly). 
It is a long, involved process that begins 
months ahead of the distribution date, 
and Annette Snapp, editor and operations 
manager, is no stranger to long nights 
editing articles and arranging images and 
graphics. A lot of work goes into publishing 
even a small magazine. 

One of the most gratifying parts of the 
job is researching and submitting images 
that accompany articles, but it can also be 
frustrating. In the past, the AQ has featured 
articles on Sam Jones (Abiaki), Ada Tiger 
(mother of Betty Mae Jumper), the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s cattle industry, dolls, 
patchwork, the opening of the Museum 
itself (built on Chairman James E. Billie’s 
old camp grounds) and Polly Parker, among 
others. Many times what seems to be the 
perfect image will have Tribal members 
and circumstances obvious to others but 
unknown to us. And that is where the 
Museum needs help in identifying the past 
to ensure it advances correct knowledge to 
those who read the AQ. 

The Summer 2013 issue of the AQ 
featured Ada Tiger on the cover and an 
article by Austin Bell, who mentioned that 
not much is written about Ada in her later 
life but that the Florida Museum of Natural 
History in Gainesville has five images 
of her at Okalee Indian Village from the 
early to mid-1960s. The images’ caption 
in the published article tells the real truth 
of the Museum’s dilemma. It states, “Ada 
Tiger, possibly at Okalee Indian Village, 
sometime around 1960.” It would not be 
hard for someone “in the know” to identify 
where this image was taken because of 
very discemable objects in the background. 
Invaluable knowledge, placing Betty Mae 
Jumper’s mother, Ada Tiger, in time and 
place, could be added to the records and life 
history of this important Tribal member. If 
the Museum had it. 

In the Winter 2012 issue collections 
manager Tara Backhouse published an 
article about Seminole canoes in a Museum 
collection. An evocative picture of a mother 


clothed in patchwork with four children, 
while sitting in a canoe at an unidentified 
boathouse accompanied the article. Two 
men in fedoras and shirtsleeves stand by the 
canoe, facing the camera. Another man faces 
away. Who are they? What are they doing? 
Was the family there to trade, buy needed 
items from the men or just pass through? 
Where were they going? Could this image 
better help Museum staff understand the 
history and lives of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida in the mid-20th century or find 
its way back to family members? Staff 
members think this unidentified boathouse 
is the Smallwood Store in Chokoloskee, but 
if readers have other ideas, let the Museum 
know. 

Identifying the past brings the past 


closer to us in time. Staff members have 
seen the faces of family members as they 
identify photos of relatives and friends. 
Time stands still, if for just a moment, and 
they remember where they came from and 
for what they are thankful. Booking into 
the face of days past brings people closer 
to knowing who they really are. Can you 
help identify the place or the people in the 
image below? The Museum would be most 
grateful. Call Tara Backhouse with any 
information at 863-902-1113 ext. 12246. 

The AQ magazine is a benefit of 
Museum membership, extended to all Tribal 
members free of charge. Please contact the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum with your mailing 
information to receive the AQ. 


Push continues to rename road after Sam Jones 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LABELLE — Packages of information 
regarding Chairman James E. Billie’s 
proposal to rename Hendry County Road 
833 after medicine man and Seminole Wars 
leader Sam Jones (Abiaki) have been sent to 
state Rep. Matt Hudson, of Naples, whose 
District 80 includes Hendry County, and 
Hendry County Board of Commissioners 
Chairman Karson Turner. 

The packages included letters signed 
by Chairman Billie stating his case for the 
distinction, as well as maps and research 
provided by David Brownell, of the 


Tribal Historic Preservation Office in Big 
Cypress. Previously, packages were sent 
to the office of the Florida Department 
of Transportation secretary and to FDOT 
statewide scale operations manager Jerry 
Fawrence Bullard. 

“As you will see from map overlays, 
present day CR 833 follows almost exactly a 
key segment of the historic Sam Jones Trail 
system. Significant Seminole camps and 
other historical sites have been documented 
nearby, both east and west of CR 833,” 
Chairman Billie wrote in the letter. “So 
dense were the interior Florida jungles 
of that era, the United States military was 
unable to penetrate far enough to apprehend 


Abiaki and his followers. The soldiers 
gave up and Abiaki ’s small band of Indians 
remained in Florida - their descendants, 
today, are the unconquered Seminole and 
Miccosukee Indians of Florida.” 

Chairman Billie hopes that Rep. 
Hudson will initiate legislative support, 
which is required for renaming CR 833 
to Sam Jones Trail from SR 80 outside 
Clewiston to the northern border of the Big 
Cypress Seminole Reservation. The trail 
passes through an area known as Devil’s 
Garden, named after Sam Jones, who 
soldiers referred to as “The Devil.” Sam 
Jones was the only major Seminole leader 
to escape death or deportation. 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
March 11, 1992 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

C hitto Tustenuggee Island, 
which was written about in 
The Seminole Tribune in a 
special issue on February 6, 1992, was 
my grandmother’s clan’s camp. 

My grandmother’s 
name is Mary Tustenuggee 
before she married Tom 
Tiger, who was later 
killed by lightning. Chitto 
Tustenuggee was a brother 
to my grandmother. They 
were of the Miccosukee 
speaking clan. 

I used to hear my 
grandmother talk about 
the camp on the island 
where she once grew up as 
a little girl. After the war 
they settled at the camp 
but in the later years my 
grandmother married a 
Cow Creek Indian from the Wild Cat 
Clan from around the big lake. After she 
married the Creek man she moved to the 
east side of Okeechobee Fake. All her 
family later followed her, for the hunting 
was good; there were lots of fish in the 
lakes and rivers. 

Since the Indians were the first 
people that made homes there the 
town became known as Indian Town 
in the later years. After a while my 
grandmother said the non-Indians started 
coming and made their homes nearby 
them. They were friendly people so they 
all got along well. 

From the island she left from the 
Everglades, she used to say it was good 
land; they grew lots of things to eat. 
Many Indians stopped there between 
hunting seasons. Also many gathered 
to hold the Green Corn Dance. It was 
believed to thank the Great Spirit for a 
good season. This dance comes when the 
corn is ripe. 

I was young then so I didn’t know 
the land she was talking about but she 
used to point it out west from where we 
lived on the Dania Reservation. Also she 
talked about her kinfolks that died out 
there and were buried somewhere near 
another island. 

She talked about the Hunting Dance 
and Snake Dance, which was held out 
there. She talked about her grandpa, who 
was a medicine man and pouch carrier, 
a leader of the dances. He made her 
and her sisters dance with their brother 
through the night at times. The Snake 


Dance was held early in the fall when it 
began to get cool. 

She used to say you were taught 
by your uncles to do things and if you 
refused you were punished by getting 
whipped with a tree switch or there is a 
needle to scratch your arms or legs. You 
never spoke back to your elders. You are 
supposed to respect and listen to them 
when they speak. You should never be 
around when older people 
sat and talked. 

I never saw the 
Snake or Hunting dances, 
but, it seemed that was 
the biggest dance of the 
year. This dance seemed 
to teach the young 
people how to hunt and 
the girls how to cook. 
A young man had to go 
out and kill the animals 
and bring it back to be 
cooked. My grandmother 
said as a girl you have to 
pound the com and make 
bread and sofkee all by 
yourself. It seemed in the fall they taught 
the teenagers of the Tribe who became 
young people to face the grown-up life. 

My grandmother, Mary Tiger lived 
to be 104 years old and passed away 
in 1947. The people thought she was 
around 104 because she knew things that 
happened in that year. She talked about 
the white people that lived in Indian 
Town who were that age at the time she 
was. 

My grandmother, Mary Tiger has 
never been to a doctor or a hospital in 
her life and she lived to be that age. She 
talked about the food they ate, what kind 
of meat and vegetables they grew. I asked 
her one time, “You never was sick?” She 
said, “Yes, I caught a bad cold, measles 
and had a few cuts now and then.” 

She was a strong lady. She worked 
in tomato, bean and potato fields for 
people. At times she worked in orange 
groves; she worked until her eye sight 
gave out and also because of her age. 

At times people asked me, “Why 
don’t you retire?” I guess, I took after 
my grandmother, as she taught me how 
to work when I was about 8 years old. 
If you don’t work you don’t eat, my 
grandmother used to tell me and my 
brother. My grandmother was a great 
lady. I learned a lot from her of the 
Seminole life on what to do and what not 
to do. The Seminole ladies back in those 
days were strong people. All the kids 
listened and had respect. I wonder what 
they would do if they could see the kids 
of today in the Tribe? 




Photo courtesy of the William D. Boehmer Collection 

Betty Mae Jumper poses with her grandmother Mary Tustenuggee Tiger on the Dania 
Reservation circa 1945. 
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Seminole Tribe rings in the holiday season with joyful noise 












Beverly Bidney 

Frebrina Johnson is delighted to have her 6-month-old baby Amir Johnson with her 
for Christmas in Fort Pierce. 


Rachel Buxton 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students perform holiday songs in their native Creek 
language Dec. 18 during the Brighton community Christmas party. 


Eileen Soler 

Kyle Baker and Cassidy Baker share a funny moment during the Trail Christmas 
party Dec. 12 at the Miccosukee Resort & Gaming. 


Rachel Buxton 

Mariah Garner roasts a marshmallow at the s’mores 
station at the Brighton Christmas party. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jayveon Wyatt tells Santa what he wants for Christmas at the Fort Pierce Christmas 
party Dec. 17 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Eileen Soler 

Children brave the warm outdoors to ‘ice’ skate on 
a slick plastic rink Dec. 19 during the Big Cypress 
Christmas celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kashaneah Tiger decorates a gingerbread man for 
the first time at the Hollywood Christmas party. 

L , 


Beverly Bidney 

Mallory Hernandez holds her 4-month-old 
daughter Stormy Hernandez, who is wrapped 
like a gift in a festive Christmas bow, at the 
Immokalee Christmas party Dec. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Judybill Osceola, Judy Baker and Jonah Cypress sing carols Dec. 16 at the tribalwide 
senior Christmas party in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

An aerialist suspended from the ceiling on silk ropes pours sparkling apple cider for guests Dec. 20 as 
they arrive at the Hollywood Christmas party at Hard Rock Live. 


Eileen Soler 

From left, Cynthia Mendoza, Kassiah Robbins and Sahara Robbins can barely choose from 
dozens of yummy desserts at the Trail Christmas party. 


Beverly Bidney 

A group of young friends enjoys the Christmas party in Immokalee. The party featured bounce houses, 
slides and other activities. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Barbara Cypress takes a photo with Santa Claus during the 
Tampa Christmas party Dec. 18 at Sheraton Tampa East 
Hotel. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Jeremiah Gallagher opens his Christmas present at the Tampa party to find a 
Nerf Bash Ball. 
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Beverly Bidney 

From left, Ashley Wilcox; Goldie Hanks, 19 months; Savannah Huggins; Le’Niyah Wilcox, 
16 months; and Leon Wilcox have a great time together at the Hollywood Christmas party 
at Hard Rock Live. 




Eileen Soler 

Zyla Ardley, left, and Keilah Marcelino play chase under the Christmas tree at the Trail Christmas 
party. 








Peter B. Gallagher 

Joel Frank Jr. poses with his family and Santa 
during the Tampa Christmas party. From left 
are daughter Joelli, son Brandon, Joel and wife, 
Barbara. 


Beverly Bidney 

Carol Cypress shows her Christmas spirit at 
the tribalwide seniors Christmas party in Big 
Cypress. 








• • » 


Beverly Bidney 

Jordan Osceola decorates a gingerbread house at the Immokalee Christmas celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

A.J. Yzaguirre, 1, finds a bike amid the presents at the Immokalee Christmas party. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Rebecca Billie poses with Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. after 
her raffle ticket won her a new car at the Tampa Christmas party. 


Eileen Soler 

Charlotte Tommie exudes glee when her raffle number is called to win a Harley 
Davidson motorcycle at the Big Cypress Christmas celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Bobby Frank shares the joy of Christmas with his nephew 
Indigo Jumper at the Hollywood Christmas party. 


Rachel Buxton 

Stanlo Johns enjoys some time with granddaughter 
Arrow Johns during the Brighton Christmas celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Magnum Osceola, left, and Amadaus Osceola are totally engrossed in playing with new toys delivered 
by Santa Claus at the Trail Christmas party. 


Beverly Bidney 

This group of revelers has a great time while waiting to visit Santa at the Fort Pierce Christmas party 
at the Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Rachel Buxton 

Dalyse Baker visits Mrs. Claus during the Brighton 
Christmas party. 


Eileen Soler 

Santa Claus and Camille Billie bask joyfully in the brilliant lights of a looming 
Christmas tree at the Big Cypress Christmas celebration. 
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Health 5 



Beverly Bidney 

The Osceola brothers, Cameron, Sheldon and Tyson, play in a band together and stay fit together. As part of the Get It Back Challenge, they work out 
Jan. 15 on the treadmills at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


New Year’s resolve: health, fitness 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

After indulging during the holiday 
season, community members tribalwide 
have resolved to lose weight and shape up 
for the new year. Allied Health helps with 
an array of programs to suit multiple needs. 

Hollywood trainer Jay Garland, who 
gained 23 pounds during the holidays, 
asked individuals to help motivate him, 
and themselves, to get fit again with a 
30-day Get It Back Challenge. Fifty-five 
people accepted the task and signed up for 
the program. 

Fitness specialists conducted 
complete evaluations of participants’ 
body composition, upper and lower body 
strength, endurance, flexibility and aerobic 
fitness. After 30 days, another evaluation 
was done to track progress. The challenge 
was to outscore Garland’s results and 
gauge improvement. 

“Everyone gains weight during the 
holidays,” said Garland, Hollywood Health 
Department assistant site supervisor. “It 
happens to the best of us. I want to show 
people that if you can change something 
in 30 days, imagine what you can do in a 
lifetime.” 

Fitness operations manager Jeffrey 
Dolgan believes fitness isn’t just for the 
fit. With a background working with at- 
risk populations, he has seen people regain 
fitness and good health through exercise. 

“Exercise is medicine,” he said. “It’s a 
proven fact that strength and aerobic fitness 
reduces disease.” 

In 2008, the Office of Disease 
Prevention and Health Promotion 
(ODPHP), part of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, developed a 
list of physical activity guidelines based on 
studies proving physical activity lowers the 
risk of early death, heart disease, stroke, 
Type 2 diabetes, high blood pressure, 
adverse blood lipid profile, metabolic 
syndrome, and colon and breast cancers. 

Exercise also prevents weight gain, 


promotes weight loss when combined with 
proper diet, improves cardiorespiratory and 
muscular fitness, reduces depression and 
improves cognitive function, according to 
the ODPHP. 

It only takes two hours and 30 minutes 
of moderately intense aerobic activity per 
week plus muscle strengthening activities, 
on all major muscle groups, twice a week to 
improve health, according to the ODPHP. 

“Exercise is the best medication 
for this population,” Dolgan said. “Pre- 
diabetic people should get in here as 
soon as possible; it’s a reversible disease. 
Nutrition is a big part of it, too.” 

In Brighton, the Seminole Pathways 
VII 21 Day Weight Loss Challenge is 
focused on nutrition. Participants received 
an evaluation by Health Department staff 
and three nutritious meals a day plus 
snacks. Breakfast and lunch are served at 
the senior center; dinner is picked up to eat 
at home. 

“The program takes a little bit of 
dedication and sacrifice,” said Lance Vaz, 
health nutritionist. “It’s not an extreme 
diet, but we don’t permit sugary beverages, 
sweets or junk food. Last year, everyone 
lost weight.” 

Portion sizes are based on caloric needs 
determined by age, gender and activity 
level to ensure weight loss. For weekends, 
participants are given snacks, recipes and 
local restaurant menu suggestions. 

“I did it last year and lost 30 pounds,” 
said Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, who wants 
to lose another 10 pounds. “The hard part is 
trying to maintain the eating and workout 
routine; sometimes life gets in the way. I’m 
trying to find that balance.” 

Chairman James E. Billie came up 
with the original idea for the challenge. 
After attending a weight loss retreat, he 
wanted to offer the same type of program 
to the community. The program is in its 
seventh year and has evolved to include 
educational components, such as cooking 
classes, weekly diet summaries and tips on 
how to plan for the weekend. 


Bowers believes when Tribal members 
are healthier, the Tribe’s health care costs 
will come down. 

“From the Chairman’s point of 
view, the costs are related to obesity 
and diabetes,” Bowers said. “He’s a big 
supporter of the program.” 

“People have a lot of questions and 
are really interested in learning,” Vaz said. 
“Even seniors who don’t participate ask 
questions.” 

The low-sodium diet is based on fresh, 
minimally processed foods. There is no 
fitness component, but Vaz and others on 
the staff encourage exercise and make sure 
everyone has the fitness class calendar. 

“It exposes us to new foods that I 
didn’t grow up with, like quinoa,” Michele 
Thomas said. “And it’s fun. I like the 
camaraderie of the community.” 

When the 21 -day program concludes 
Feb. 3, members will receive a cookbook 
with all the recipes for the meals they ate 
and more. 

Follow-up sessions throughout the 
year are part of the Pathways Challenge 
to ensure participants stay on track. Last 
year, after about seven months, Vaz said 
a majority of participants had kept off the 
weight and felt better. 

“Their behavior changed for the better 
and they were eating smaller portion sizes,” 
he said. “Some also increased their amount 
of exercise.” 

The Pathways program will continue 
throughout the spring. 

The next challenge is the H20nly 
Challenge, which will lead to the Pathways 
Pedometer Challenge. 

For more information contact Vaz at 
the Brighton Health Department. 

A healthy diet plus fitness equals good 
health, and Dolgan wants to see community 
members use the fitness facilities. 

“We can get you where you need to 
be,” he said. “We want folks who aren’t 
confident enough to come here. Everyone 
can lose and regain their fitness. I want to 
do this tribalwide.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Carla Gopher, left, and Laverne Thomas, who are participating in the Pathways Challenge, enjoy a healthy lunch of stir-fry pork and a salad Jan. 15 
at the Brighton Senior Center. In the background are Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers and Lewis Gopher. 


CCDT spotlights 
help with autism 

Monthly meetings offered tribalwide 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Karen Two Shoes has learned a lesson 
in patience since her 5-year-old son Sam 
was diagnosed with Autism Spectrum 
Disorder (ASD) a year ago. 

Staff at the Hollywood Preschool first 
noticed something a little different with 
Sam. After five months of testing, he was 
diagnosed with ASD and Two Shoes went 
looking for treatment. 

The Tribe’s Children’s Center for 
Diagnostics and Therapy (CCDT), which 
sees individuals from infancy to age 21, 
offers help with ASD and other issues 
through a variety of services, including 
speech, occupational, physical and 
behavioral therapy. It also offers mental 
health counseling and psychological 
evaluations. 

Children with ASD look like any other 
child but behave differently. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), the developmental 
disorder causes social, communication and 
behavioral challenges. 

“It’s been a crazy and interesting year,” 
said Two Shoes, a Hollywood resident. “I’m 
less judgmental and my prioritizing changes 
daily.” 

ASD affects about 1 in 68 children, 
but families, communities and schools are 
touched by the disorder as well. Five times 
more boys are affected than girls, according 
to the CDC. 

Although no proven cause for ASD 
exists, scientists believe genes and 
the environment play important roles. 
Diagnoses of ASD have increased in recent 
years. 

Occurrences of ASD among Tribal 
members compare with the general 
population. CCDT offers help through 
Autism in the Community, a support group 
led by clinical psychologist Dr. Kristen 
Bolomey. 

“I’m here to provide information,” 
Bolomey said. “The goal is awareness 
and understanding so other members of 
the community can better understand and 
accept it.” 

The group meets monthly in Big 
Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood to 
answer questions, address specific concerns 
and allow families a place to interact. At 
a recent meeting, Bolomey described the 


basics of the disorder. 

Three characteristics are common 
in ASD: speech and language deficits, 
difficulty interacting with others, and 
repetitive play or the need for a strict 
routine. The ASD spectrum ranges from 
debilitating to barely detectable. 

Cultural differences can also make a 
difference. 

“Seminole kids are harder to diagnose 
if they are brought up in a traditional home 
where they are taught not to look someone 
in the eye or to speak,” Bolomey said. 

Sensory Processing Disorder (SPD), 
such as extreme sensitivity to light or 
sound, is common. The sensory problems 
can occur in certain senses but usually not 
all of them. Almost all children with ASD 
have some degree of SPD. Bolomey offered 
examples. 

“When you don’t know how to turn 
off the filter in your brain and can hear the 
hum of the fluorescent lights and everything 
else, you can’t pay attention to what you 
need and what you don’t,” she said. “It’s 
overwhelming and the child can’t always 
tell you what is going on. Parents have to 
be the detective so they can help their kids.” 

According to the National Institute 
of Mental Health, ASD can be recognized 
before age 2. Bolomey said early detection 
is important. 

“It’s key in helping them function more 
effectively,” she said. “One year of therapy 
at age 2 is worth more than years of therapy 
at older ages.” 

ASD can lead to behavior problems, 
frustration and strained relationships, 
Bolomey said. 

“Parents need to learn it doesn’t make 
you a bad person,” she said. “You didn’t do 
this to your children. You have to be kind to 
yourself and make time for yourself.” 

Sam is in kindergarten at Boulevard 
Heights Elementary school in Hollywood, 
where they have an autism cluster. He 
receives help from a CCDT behavior 
analyst weekly. 

“CCDT has been wonderful, but it’s 
also about being proactive,” Two Shoes 
said. “It’s about training us to work with 
him. You have to put aside your feelings and 
just take care of your child.” 

Bolomey believes parents need to be 
their children’s advocates. 

“You have to be proactive,” Two Shoes 
said. “It’s not going to fix itself.” 


New law raises age 
for booster seats 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Parents must secure children in car 
safety seats for two years longer - through 
age 5 - under a new Florida law in effect 
Jan. 1. 

The old law required 
parents to restrain their kids 
in car seats until they turned 4. 

The new law keeps that same 
rule but also says children must 
ride in car seats or in booster 
seats secured by standard seat 
belts until they turn 6 to reduce 
injuries in auto accidents. 

Seminole Police Department, 
like all departments in the 
state, are now enforcing the 
new law. 

Advocates pushed for the 
age increase because young 
children are too small to be 
properly held in place when only buckled 
into seat belts, said Jennifer Belyeu, 
coordinator of the Safe Kids Coalition in 
Broward County and community relations 
manager at Memorial Healthcare System 
based in Hollywood. 

“This is a step in the right direction. 
However, Florida still has more work to do 
in this arena,” Belyeu said. “Many other 
states have stronger and stricter car seat 
laws than Florida. Some of these states 
require children to be in safety seats until 
they are 8 years old.” 

Child safety seats save lives. When 
used correctly, the seats reduce the risk of 
injury or death by more than 70 percent, 
according to the AAA. Traffic accidents in 
which children are improperly restrained 
are the leading cause of death from ages 5 
to 14, according to the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration. 

Despite the new law, Florida falls 
short of guidelines from the American 



Academy of Pediatrics. The physicians 
group recommends keeping children in car 
seats - which attach at five points - until 
they reach 40 pounds, and then switching 
to booster seats until children reach 4 feet 
9 inches tall. Advocates urge that children 
ride in the back seat through age 2 to avoid 
air bags. 

The Safe Kids Coalition 
goes further, recommending 
car seats until children 
reach the manufacturer’s 
maximum weight, which 
can be far higher than 40 
pounds. 

The new law makes 
parents, not vehicle 
operators, responsible for 
securing children in restraint 
seats, even in cabs and 
limousines. Parents found in 
violation can be penalized 
by three points against their 
driver’s license and a fine. 

But the law excuses parents in a few 
cases, such as children being driven by 
unpaid, non-family drivers, and children 
with medical conditions. Belyeu said family 
pocketbooks need not suffer too much. 
Federally approved booster seats cost as 
little as $15. 

Some families who stopped using car 
seats when their children turned 4 will now 
have to put the kids back into safety seats. 
Belyeu suggests letting the child help pick 
out a booster seat - some come in kid- 
friendly bright colors with cup holders - to 
help them embrace the idea. 

The coalition offers training to parents 
on the correct use of safety seats because 
eight of out 10 are installed improperly. 

More information, visit www. 
SafeKids.org/coalition/safe-kids-florida 
and click on your county; or call Broward, 
954-265-2350; Palm Beach, 561-727-1048; 
or Miami-Dade, 305-666-6511. 
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Immokalee sweeps 15th annual Rez Rally 





Beverly Bidney 

Walking stick in hand, Dan Bowers, 
of Brighton Reservation, gets off 
to a good start. He was one of 
the oldest walkers at Rez Rally in 
Immokalee. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Beverly Bidney 


Brett Daly 

Participants in the 15th annual Rez Rally race to the finish line Jan. 17 
after running 3.1 miles on the Immokalee Reservation course. 


IMMOKALEE — They came to Immokalee 
from every reservation - more than 400 people 
dressed in team colors, pumped up and ready to win 
the battle for good health during the 15th annual 
Rez Rally. 

Runners, walkers, strollers and wheelchairs 
navigated the 5K course Jan. 17, and at the end of 
the day, Immokalee came out on top. The reservation 
claimed two trophies for most Tribal member 
participants and for overall team participation. 

“Linda Beletso said she’s glad to see her basket 
finally come home,” said Raymond Garza Sr., 
Immokalee Council project manager. Beletso made 
the sweetgrass basket trophy 15 years ago. 

Sponsored by the Health Department, the 
family friendly Rez Rally promotes community 
health awareness. Increasing physical activity 
combats diabetes, cardiovascular disease and 
other ailments, said Suzanne Davis, Allied Health 
program manager. 

“As always, our theme has been ‘Together 
we can manage diabetes,”’ said Connie Whidden, 
director of the Health Department. “This teaches 
our children the benefits of walking.” 

Before a gun signaled the start of the race, 
a DJ woke up the crowd with high-energy tunes. 
Chairman James E. Billie got the competitive juices 
flowing and the crowd cheering with a roll call of 
clans. Tribal leaders then took turns motivating the 
reservations. 

“It’s always good to see the turnout,” Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank said. “It’s not just 
about Team BC; when we all are here, it’s Team 
Seminole.” 

But that didn’t stop each reservation’s 
representatives from rallying their own teams. 

“All these yellow shirts from Brighton means 
it’s a bright day,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard said. “This cause is good for the Tribe and 
very important; let’s stay healthy. Let’s go Brighton 
and Tampa!” 

“Let’s go Hollywood!” Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola said. “It’s 
good to promote good 


Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee team captain Amy Yzaguirre claims the Rez Rally trophy for her team. The reservation won two trophies 
for most Tribal member participants and for overall team participation. 


health in the Tribe. It means we’ll be around longer 
for our kids. Let’s use this day as a launching pad 
for the rest of the year.” 

“This is for our health and for bragging rights,” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger said. “Let’s 
go BC!” 

Hollywood fitness trainer Jay Garland led the 
group in a series of stretches and then participants 
trekked to the starting line. 

“It’s always fun rallying everyone to come 
out,” said Cecilia Pequeno, an Immokalee team 
captain. “We’ve had a couple of pep rallies and we 
have the mindset to get through it.” 

Immokalee boasted the most participants with 


135, Brighton and Tampa sent 113, Big Cypress 
had 83 and Hollywood was represented by 74. 
Brighton competitors earned 32 medals, followed 
by Hollywood with 25, Immokalee with 24 and Big 
Cypress with 16. Each winner received a trophy and 
a handshake from Council and Board members. 

“We do our best to create both a competitive 
environment to challenge those that are very fit 
and a fun-filled event to encourage those who are 
new to fitness to take their first steps on their path 
to wellness,” Davis said. “This event has been 
shown to ignite behavior change in participants. 
Incorporating healthy habits on more than race day 
is what the Rez Rally is really all about.” 


start II ur 


Big Cypress brothers Kadin and Xzavion Tommie proudly complete the 5K Rez 
Rally in Immokalee. The boys both dashed across the finish line but walked and 
ran during the race. 


Beverly Bidney 

Alvin Buster, of the Big Cypress team, greets a friend on the course. The track split about 
one-third of the way through where runners met up with walkers on the last 2 miles of the 
route. 


Youngsters get some encouragement during the 15th annual Rez Rally. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Beverly Bidney 




Paul Buster 


motivates 


runners 


and 


walkers 


with 


his 


Beverly Bidney 


music on the 3.1-mile course. 


Beverly Bidney 

And they’re off! Rez Rally gets off to a fast start, at least for these youngsters who couldn’t wait to 
complete the 5K through the Immokalee Reservation. 


Team Immokalee members cheer as one of their own crosses the finish line at the 15th annual Rez Rally. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 






Beverly Bidney 

SISTERLY LOVE: Love is on display as big sister Anani Griffin, 4, hugs her 
little sis Naomi Griffin, 2, at the tribalwide youth basketball tournament 
Dec. 22 in Fort Pierce. 




■■ 




Beverly Bidney 

MODERN MEETS TRADITIONAL: Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers, 
center, owner of Skeeter’s Seminole Huts, supervises 
construction of six chickees Jan. 9 at the Brighton Public 
Safety Administration Building. The company built four 10- 
by-15 foot and two 14-foot round chickees in the area. 


Beverly Bidney 

GANGNAM STYLE: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School kindergarten through fifth-graders groove 
to popular songs Jan. 20 during a basketball game halftime routine. It was the third year volleyball 
coach Kim Jackson choreographed the performance and led students in songs that have been on 
the charts in the years they have been alive, 2006-2015. 


Beverly Bidney 

HOLLYWOOD HAWK: Who says there is no wildlife in 
the city? This urban chicken hawk is right at home 
on the Hollywood Reservation, where a chain link 
fence near the old gym provides a vantage point for 
hunting on a January afternoon. 


Eileen Soler 

TALES FROM THE PAST: Connie Whidden finds old pals in a photograph during 
an impromptu tour of the new Public Safety Administration Building at Brighton 
Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

SUNNY ‘N FUNNY: Thelma Tigertail climbs without a care on the 
playground at Ahfachkee School. 


Eileen Soler 

WORM’S VIEW: The exterior design of the new Public Safety Administration Building in 
Brighton blends the great outdoors with organic architecture. The complex will house 23 
departments, including Police and Fire Rescue. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

NEW YEAR’S HOG ROAST: Eecho Billie, left, and Aubee Billie roast a hog in a homemade 
oven beneath the cook chickee at Chairman James E. Billie’s Brighton camp. Aubee was in 
charge of turning the wooden crank to make sure the meat cooked evenly for a New Year’s 
meal. 


Eileen Soler 

SUPERSTAR SIGNATURE: Gary Allan presents his autograph on a new electric guitar to Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger just before concert time Jan. 10 at the Big Cypress 119th Anniversary 
Celebration. 



Eileen Soler 



DYNAMIC DUO: Country music duo Montgomery Gentry perform Jan. 10 at the Big Cypress 119th Anniversary 
Celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

SAY CHEESE: From left, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Health Department Director 
Connie Whidden, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and Chairman James E. Billie share a goofy moment Jan. 17 during the 15th annual 
Rez Rally in Immokalee. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Wisconsin governor nixes 
Menominee’s Hard Rock plans 

MADISON, Wis. — Gov. Scott 
Walker on Jan. 23 denied the Menominee 
Nation’s request for permission to build an 
off-reservation Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
in Kenosha, saying approving the project 
could leave the state owing a rival Tribe 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The decision is devastating for the 
Menominee, who have been pushing to 
build an $800 million casino at Kenosha’s 
Dairyland Greyhound Park dog track for 
years in hopes the facility would lift the 
Tribe out of poverty. But the governor said 
that the state’s compact with the Forest 
County Potawatomi requires Wisconsin 
to refund payments that Tribe has made 
to the state if a Kenosha casino became a 
reality. 

“After a comprehensive review of the 
potential economic impact of the proposed 
Kenosha casino project, the risk to the 
state’s taxpayers is too great,” Walker said 
in a news release. 

The Menominee said the Kenosha 
casino would have created more than 
3,300 jobs and indirectly support another 
1,800 local jobs. 

“It is our belief that this project would 
have improved the lives of the nearly 
9,000 members of the Tribe,” Menominee 
Chairwoman Laurie Boivin said in a 
statement. 

The Potawatomi have been fiercely 
opposed to the new casino, fearing 
it would siphon profits from their 
Milwaukee facility about 30 miles away. 
The Potawatomi ’s gambling compact with 
Wisconsin mandates the state reimburse 
the Tribe for any losses linked to a Kenosha 
casino, as well as refund payments the 
Tribe has made to the state in exchange 
for the exclusive right to offer gambling 
in Southeastern Wisconsin. Walker’s 
administration has estimated those 
payments could run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

-Source: Green Bay Press Gazette 

NIGATradeshow and Convention 
to be held in San Diego 

SAN DIEGO — The 30th annual 
National Indian Gaming Association 
(NIGA) Tradeshow and Convention will 
run March 30 to April 2 at the San Diego 
Convention Center. 

The event combines a showplace 
for new products, Indian gaming’s top 
suppliers and the latest service innovations 
and industry trends with workshops and 
networking events. 

The highlight of the four-day show 
will be the Wendell Chino Humanitarian 
Award Banquet & Concert, including a 
concert by Foreigner on the evening of 
April 1. 

Visit www.IndianGamingTradeShow. 
com/Content/77 8.htm or call 800-218- 
2238 for more information. 

-Source: NIGA 

Sacred site activist 
appeals convictions 

WETUMPKA, Alaska — Activist 
Wayland Gray has appealed his disorderly 
conduct and misdemeanor criminal 
trespassing convictions. The appeal was 
scheduled to be heard in mid-January. 

Gray maintains the charges stem from 
his attempt to pray for his ancestors at the 
Muscogee Creek Nation’s sacred Hickory 
Ground ceremonial site two years ago. 

The original charges were filed by 
the Poach Band of Creek Indians against 
Gray, two other Muscogee Nation citizens 
and a Cherokee Nation American Indian 
Movement (AIM) member, all arrested in 
February 2013 by Poarch police as they 
tried to access Hickory Ground to conduct 
a ceremony. 

The men had previously notified 
Poarch officials of their plan. Gray was 
also accused by Poarch police with 
making a “terrorist threat” - a charge that 
carried a 1 0-year prison sentence but was 
later dropped when a grand jury found 
no evidence on a video of the arrest. The 
trespassing charges against the other three 
men were dropped. Gray declined an offer 
to plea bargain. 

Gray said he’s been offered four plea 
bargains. 

“They asked me to plead guilty to 
disorderly conduct and they’d drop the 
trespassing charge and there ’d be no jail 
time, or plead guilty to trespassing and 
they’d drop the jail time and disorderly 
conduct, variations like that,” Gray said. 
“But I’m not going to plead guilty to 
anything, because if I do, it means I was 
wrong and I wasn’t wrong. Anybody has 
the right to go pay respect to their ancestors 
- it’s a natural law. The ancestors are the 
reason we exist. If we protect the sacred, 
the sacred will protect us. I didn’t do 
anything wrong. I’m not guilty and I don’t 
feel guilty.” 

“It is regrettable that Poarch Tribal law 
enforcement officials were not invited to 
show the grand jury video of the individual 
threatening to burn down our casino. That 
video, and other evidence, clearly shows 
that this individual has made threats to 
our property, our Tribal members, our 
employees and our customers,” said the 


Tribe in a statement released to Indian 
Country Today Media Network. 

Hickory Ground, known as Oce 
Vpofa in the Muscogee language, was 
the last capital of the National Council of 
the Muscogee (Creek) Nation. The sacred 
place includes a ceremonial ground, a 
tribal burial ground and individual graves. 
The current day Muscogee ancestors 
lived and were buried at Hickory Ground 
before the Tribe was forced from its 
Alabama homeland on the Trail of Tears 
to Oklahoma. 

The Poarch Creeks collaborated with 
the federal government and President 
Andrew Jackson’s policies of removal, 
according to the Poarch Band’s website. 
“These Friendly Creeks signed contracts 
with the new federal government to serve 
as guides, interpreters, ferrymen and river 
pilots for those traveling through the 
Creek Territory. They also operated inns 
and raised free-range cattle,” the website 
states. “As a result, they were allowed to 
remain in Alabama.” 

The Poarch Creeks were federally 
recognized in 1984 and acquired Hickory 
Ground with a grant from the federal 
government, which has held the land in 
trust for the Tribe since then. Although 
Poarch promised in its grant application 
that Hickory Ground would be preserved 
“without excavation,” in 20 1 2 the Tribe dug 
up dozens of sets of Muscogee ancestors 
during the ground preparation for its $246 
million casino expansion project. That 
action prompted the Muscogee Nation, 
headquartered in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, to 
file a federal lawsuit against the Poarch for 
desecration of the Muscogee sacred site. 

Ignoring the suit, the Poarch Creek 
Band re-interred the remains and funerary 
objects according to specific Indian 
traditions. That lawsuit is still pending 
in the U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Alabama. 

In August 2013, a district court judge 
in Wetumpka sentenced Gray to 120 days 
combined for both the trespassing and 
disorderly conduct charges, reduced the 
sentence to three months, then suspended 
it. Gray was also fined $350, put on 
two years’ probation and barred from 
visiting the Hickory Ground site until the 
resolution of the pending lawsuit. Under 
state law, Gray invoked his right to appeal 
the convictions to a jury trial. 

Suzan Harjo, Cheyenne and Hodulgee 
Muscogee, who received the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom in November for her 
lifelong work in support of American 
Indian rights, said Gray and the other 
men should never have been prevented 
from going to Hickory Ground, let alone 
arrested. Harjo was instrumental in the 
development and passage of the 1978 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act 
and the 1990 Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act, which 
allows Tribes to reclaim their human 
remains and ceremonial items from 
publicly funded institutions. 

“This is exactly the reason why we 
worked hard to get the American Indian 
Religious Freedom Act, which says it’s 
the United States position to preserve 
and protect American Indians’ practice of 
traditional religion,” Harjo said. “It’s so 
clear: It guarantees access to sacred sites. 
It couldn’t be clearer. And it’s being ripped 
to shreds by other Native people. That’s 
just disgusting, I think.” 

-Source: ICTMN 

Ancient Acoma Pueblo 
gets new Class III compact 

ACOMA, N.M. — According to 
the Santa Fe New Mexican, the Acoma 
Pueblo has reached a new 22-year Class 
III gaming compact with the state of New 
Mexico, increasing its revenue sharing 
with the state from the former cap at 8 
percent to the new deal rates ranging from 
8.5 percent to 9.5 percent. 

“The agreement will provide the 
economic development we desire,” Pueblo 
Gov. Fred Vallo said in a press release 
quoted by the paper. “We will be able to 
fund tribal operations at all levels.” 

The agreement requires approval by 
the Legislature before it can be sent to the 
BIA for review. Currently, the Acoma Sky 
City Hotel and Casino consists of 1 0 game 
tables, featuring blackjack, blackjack 
switch, craps, roulette, three-card poker 
and progressive bingo, three restaurants, 
a live entertainment club and a hotel with 
134 guest rooms and suites. 

Nearby is the Sky City RV Park and 
the 40,000-square-foot Tribal Cultural 
Center and Haak’u Museum on the floor of 
the Acoma Valley at the foot of the mesa. 

-Source: Santa Fe New 
Mexican, IndianZ.com 

Pinoleville Pomo Nation confirms 
deal for legal marijuana farm 

UKIAH, Calif. — The Pinoleville 
Pomo Nation will be the home of the 
first Tribe-sanctioned, large-scale indoor 
medical marijuana cultivation and 
distribution operation. 

According to the Santa Rosa 
Press Democrat, the Tribe will host a 
1 10,000-square-foot marijuana processing 
facility that will cost $ 1 0 million to build 
and employ 50 to 100 persons on 2.5 


acres of its 99-acre Pinoleville Rancheria 
in Mendocino County, home to 70 of 
the Porno’s 250 Tribal members. The 
Rancheria was terminated by the federal 
government in 1966, but the Pinoleville 
Pomo were able to regain federal 
recognition and restore their original 
reservation to trust status in the 1980s. 

The farm is part of a deal with United 
Cannabis of Colorado and FoxBarry 
Companies, a firm with experience in 
Indian Country. The products will be sold 
to medical marijuana dispensaries and to 
medical marijuana card-holding members, 
in keeping with state law. 

“Our business model involves doing 
everything legally and by the book,” 
FoxBarry ’s President Barry Brautman told 
the paper. 

The partnership with the Tribe 
follows a U.S. Department of Justice 
announcement in December that Tribes, 
which are sovereign nations, have the 
authority to legalize marijuana on lands 
that are held for them in federal trust. 

Brautman could not estimate how 
many plants will be grown at the new 
cannabis facility but expects there to be 
“thousands” growing year-round. 

“We’re harvesting every day. 
Everything’s on a big rotation,” he said. 

— Source : Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat, IndianZ.com 

Wampanoag Tribe makes first 
land purchase in 10 years 

AQUINNAH, Mass. — The 
Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head has added 
17 acres to its approximately 480 acres of 
land holdings. The $1.14 million purchase 
- the Tribe’s first real estate buy in more 
than a decade - abuts the Wampanoag 
tribal building on Black Brook Road in 
Aquinnah, Massachusetts. 

In an interview with the Vineyard 
Gazette, Tribal Chairman Tobias 
Vanderhoop said the Tribe had no 
immediate plans. 

“It’s such a large piece of property 
that it could have several uses. Any of 
the uses will certainly be for the greatest 
benefit of our Tribal citizens,” Chairman 
Vanderhoop said. “This property is 
contiguous to a large parcel of our land and 
it made sense when it became available for 
purchase that it was an appropriate piece 
to acquire.” 

A federal trust fund, set up for land 
acquisition when the Tribe was first 
recognized in 1987, paid for the tract. 

“I think the most exciting part of it 
is that we are increasing our homeland,” 
Vanderhoop said. “And that gives us an 
opportunity to create benefits for our Tribal 
members to be able to come home and 
enjoy more of the spaces they belong to.” 

-Source: VineyardGazette.com 

Grand Ronde Tribe terminates 
tribal citizenship for 86 

GRAND RONDE, Ore. — Disputes 
about who belongs in American Indian 
Tribes have gained much attention 
recently, but many of the disputes have 
been going on for years, even decades. 
They often trace their roots to incomplete 
and inconsistent records kept by Tribes 
and the federal government or mistakes 
such as incorrect blood status calculations. 

According to David Wilkins, a 
Lumbee Indian and professor of American 
Indian studies at the University of 
Minnesota Law School, data on tribal 
disenrollment is hard to come by because 
no one - especially the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs - wants to touch such a contentious 
topic. 

However, according to Alice 
Langton- Sloan, of the American Indian 
Rights and Resources Organization, 
11,000 individual American Indians’ civil 
rights were violated by their Tribe from 
1997 to 2009. She has seen an increase in 
tribal disenrollments since 2009, affecting 
hundreds more. At least 39 Tribes in 
California and several Tribes from 1 5 other 
states have disenrolled some segment of 
their population. 

The Confederated Tribes of the 
Grand Ronde Community of Oregon 
Enrollment Committee stripped 86 Grand 
Ronde Indians of their tribal citizenship 
last summer. The termination impacts 
the employment of many, who are now 
stripped of economic and education 
assistance, as well as housing and health 
care benefits. Elders, in particular, were 
hurt the worst. 

Sweeping “emergency amendments” 
passed narrowly without the normal 
public comment and waiting periods, as a 
sharply divided Tribal Council accelerated 
the disenrollment process and crafted 
measures to ensure the disenrollment of 
the 86 Indians, notwithstanding mounting 
political opposition to disenrollment on 
the western Oregon reservation. 

As The New York Times reported, 
“In recent years, experts say, [Tribes 
have] begun routinely disenrolling Indians 
deemed inauthentic members of a group. 
And California, with dozens of tiny Tribes 
that were decimated, scattered and then 
reconstituted, often out of ethnically mixed 
Indians, is the national hotbed of the trend.” 

In an essay that appeared on Fusion, 
com, writer Amy Stretten, a member of the 


Chickahominy Tribe of Virginia, sees it 
this way: “Imagine having your citizenship 
taken away from you. That’s what happens 
when a member of a Tribe is disenrolled, 
or kicked out, of their Tribe by their tribal 
government even if no criminal accusation 
was ever made. In the past, this happened 
when members of a Tribe committed an 
offense of some sort, but it was rarely 
permanent. These days, it’s happening 
more and more - often by wealthy casino 
Tribes. Less people in the Tribe, more 
money for remaining members. And, 
unlike in the past, these decisions aren’t 
being reversed.” 

In Grande Ronde, the Enrollment 
Committee’s timing appeared calculated 
to deprive the 86 members of their right 
to vote. The day members were notified 
of their termination was the date that the 
Grand Ronde government was legally 
required to mail absentee ballots for the 
upcoming elections. Disenrolling the 
Grand Ronde members in advance of the 
election allowed the pro-disenrollment 
Tribal leaders to disenfranchise these 86 
Grand Ronde members at the ballot box. 

-Source: Fusion, 
NativeNews Online, net 

Illustrator draws attention to 
missing, murdered Native women 

TORONTO, Canada — Illustrator 
Evan Munday is posting one drawing 
a day - depicting missing or murdered 
indigenous women - on Canadian Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper’s timeline to 
draw attention to the disproportionate 
violence inflicted on indigenous women. 

In the past 30 years, more than 1,200 
Native women have disappeared or been 
killed in Canada. Munday seeks to put 
daily pressure on the prime minister to 
enact measures to find those who are 
missing. 

In an interview with BuzzFeed. 
com, Munday considered “how many 
indigenous women’s organizations and 
activist groups and families of the missing 
women have called for a public inquiry 
into this epidemic, and how those calls 
have fallen on mostly deaf ears.” 

The illustration campaign was also 
the result of comments Harper made 
during an interview with the Canadian 
Broadcast Corporation. Journalist Peter 
Mansbridge asked Harper whether he 
planned to initiate a formal inquiry into 
the whereabouts of missing indigenous 
women, noting he had rejected similar 
measures in the past. 

The prime minister responded, 
“It isn’t really high on our radar, to be 
honest,” and that “ministers will continue 
to dialogue with those who are concerned 
about it.” 

“It was just so dismissive - and I’m 
sure it’s an attitude many Canadians share 
- that I felt impelled to do some small, 
symbolic thing to try to put it higher on 
the federal government’s radar,” Munday 
said. “He needs to discuss this with the 
Native Women’s Association of Canada. 
He needs to meet with the Assembly of 
First Nations. He needs to meet with the 
many provincial Native Women’s groups. 
He needs to talk to the families of the 
thousands of missing women (or at least 
some of them).” 

Munday promised to draw up and 
tweet portraits for as many women as he 
can obtain photo references for, even if it 
takes years. 

-Source: BuzzFeed.com 

Tribal head: State must do more 
to protect from oil impacts 

BISMARCK, N.D. — Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribal Chairman Dave Archambault 
told a joint session of the House and Senate 
at the state Capitol that North Dakota 
lawmakers must do more to protect public 
safety and the environment during the 
state’s unprecedented oil boom, which has 
brought people and prosperity to the state 
along with problems to North Dakota’s 
five American Indian reservations. 

“There is now a very large 
market for illegal drugs such as heroin 
and methamphetamine,” Chairman 
Archambault said. “And our communities 
are experiencing dramatic increases in 
violent crimes, including murders, rapes, 
robberies and human trafficking.” 

The Chairman asked lawmakers to 
provide more funding for mental health 
services, drug treatment facilities and drug 
courts “to benefit all citizens of the state 
who struggle with addiction.” 

By tradition, North Dakota lawmakers 
hear speeches during the first week of each 
session by one leader from each of the 
state’s Tribes. 

Standing Rock Reservation straddles 
the North Dakota and South Dakota 
border and is home to about 9,000 people. 
The 2.3 million- acre reservation is far 
from western North Dakota’s oil patch, 
though Chairman Archambault said there 
are concerns among Tribal leaders about 
“the increasing number of environmental 
incidents.” 

An incident occurred in July on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation. In one of the 
largest oil-field spills in state history, an 
estimated 1 million gallons of saltwater 
spilled from an underground pipeline 



near Mandaree before it was discovered. 
The saltwater - an unwanted byproduct 
of oil production that’s considered an 
environmental hazard - traveled nearly 2 
miles into a ravine, killing grass, bushes 
and trees along the way. 

“The environmental impact of 
overflowing waste, radioactive waste, 
leaking pipelines and flaring gas cannot 
be ignored,” said Chairman Archambault, 
who hosted President Barack Obama and 
Michelle Obama during a June visit to 
the reservation, and several students from 
the reservation also met with Obama in 
Washington, D.C. last year. “We hope 
North Dakota will work independently 
with each Tribe, respecting its uniqueness, 
to develop an agreement that works best 
for that particular tribal government and 
its members.” 

-Source: The Charlotte Observer 

Man charged with passing 
counterfeit cash at Seminole Classic 

HOLLYWOOD — Bernardo 
Lecaros, 34, was charged with allegedly 
using $5,400 in counterfeit bills at the 
Seminole Classic Casino in December. 
Three years ago, Lecaros was caught for 
passing $6,300 at the same facility and at 
another tribal casino, for which he served 
a seven-month sentence. 

Lecaros had another $37,800 in fake 
bills in a car parked in the casino lot, 
according to authorities. 

-Source: IndianZ.com 

Broken promises on display at 
Native American treaties exhibit 

WASHINGTON — For centuries, 
treaties have defined the relationship 
between Native American nations and 
the United States. More than 370 ratified 
treaties have helped the U.S. expand its 
territory and led to many broken promises 
made to American Indians. 

A rare exhibit of such treaties at the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, D.C., 
looks back at this history. It features one 
of the first compacts between the U.S. and 
Native American nations - the Treaty of 
Canandaigua. Also known as the Pickering 
Treaty, the agreement was signed in 1794 
between the federal government and 
the Haudenosaunee Confederacy, or the 
Six Nations, based in New York. The 
deal secured an ally for the young U.S. 
government after the Revolutionary War 
and returned more than a million acres 
to the Haudenosaunee. But their territory 
has been cut down over the years. More 
than two centuries later, the U.S. has kept 
one promise: “Article 6 says that they will 
provide goods in the amount of $4,500, 
which shall be expended yearly forever,” 
said museum director Kevin Gover, a 
citizen of the Pawnee Nation of Oklahoma. 

Every year, those goods from 
the U.S. government include bolts of 
cloth to distribute to Tribal citizens. 
Haudenosaunee leaders have said that 
cloth is more important than money 
because it’s a way to remind the U.S. of 
the treaty terms, large and small. 

“The physical treaty, like all things, 
will eventually fade,” Gover said. “But 
that doesn’t mean the commitments that 
were entered into are completed or are 
undone.” 

At least seven other original paper 
treaties will be featured in rotation at the 
museum before the exhibit “Nation to 
Nation” ends in the fall of 2018. For now, 
the documents not on display are kept at 
the National Archives, where one almost- 
forgotten treaty is stored underground. 

The light-blue pages of Treaty K are 
signed without ratifying seals or ribbons 
- like 17 other unratified treaties signed 
by representatives of the U.S. government 
and Native American nations in California 
during the Gold Rush. 

California lawmakers pressured 
the U.S. Senate not to ratify the treaties, 
which promised reservation land to the 
Native American nations. There was one 
reason the lawmakers didn’t want the 
treaties, according to the exhibit’s curator 
Suzan Shown Harjo, of the Cheyenne and 
Hodulgee Muscogee Indian nations. 

“The answer is always gold,” she 
said. “And if it’s not gold, it’s silver. And 
if it’s not silver, it’s copper. And if it’s not, 
go right through the metal chart.” 

While many treaties resulted in 
tragedies, Harjo said she hopes museum 
visitors will take away the full span of this 
diplomatic history. 

“People always think of broken 
treaties and the bad paper and the bad acts, 
and that is our reality. But it didn’t begin 
there. It began on an honorable footing,” 
she said. 

Anyone who wants a strong grounding 
in American history, Harjo added, needs to 
understand the history of these treaties. 

“The people who are citizens of 
the U.S., these are your treaties. They 
aren’t just the Indians’ treaties,” she said. 
“No one gave us anything. No one was 
dragging any land behind them when they 
came here. This was our land.” 

- Pechanga.net 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Music education plays different tune 
at Boys & Girls Clubs tribalwide 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Keanu Bert cradled an electric guitar 
and strummed its strings on a recent 
Thursday night at Brighton Boys & Girls 
Club. On drums, Jason Haydon boomed a 
steady four-beat while music teacher James 
Payne, on lead, plucked an iconic melody 
that crosses generations. 

“It’s AC/DC - Highway,” said Jason, 9, 
who was nary a glint when the hard rock 
band dropped “Highway to Hell” in 1979. 

For five years, Tribal kids have 
pounded out rhythms on drums, guitars and 
keyboards at music lessons disguised as fun 
at the club’s four locations. Most children 
have no idea that they are key players in an 
ever-growing music and media production 
and performance program buoyed by Tribal 
Council and operated by professional 
musicians. 

Robert North, director of the Boys & 
Girls Clubs (BGC) tribalwide, said the 
blossoming program for kids ages 7 and 
older is rooted in the club leadership’s own 
knowledge about music instruction. 

Originally, private music teachers were 
contracted from the outside to teach kids 
- a move that proved unsuccessful largely 
because of the culture gap, North said. 
When Payne was hired five years ago to be 
a counselor, his experience as a professional 
musician, private music teacher and church 
music director was a bonus. 

“James started out as a counselor and 
also provided music lessons. He now works 
full time on instructing and coordinating 
music, media and performing arts,” North 
said. 

Bryan Granie, North’s assistant director 
of BGC, is also a musician. Together, 
Granie and Payne oversee the purchase and 
installation of all BGC sound and media 
equipment. So far, the Hollywood club 
features a recording and production studio. 
With recent Council financial support, 
Big Cypress will also get recording and 
production capability. Additionally, both 
sites are in line to receive performance 
theaters, North said. Immokalee and 
Brighton clubs are next for enhancements. 

“It has taken years to put together a 
viable music program that is available at 
all of our four club locations,” North said. 
“The bigger picture is (about) encouraging, 
allowing and providing formats and venues 
for our Tribal youth to express themselves.” 

Typically, the music team produces a 
BGC youth performance every few months. 
The last show in 2014 starred about 15 
budding musicians during Hollywood’s 
Indian Day celebration. 

Payne makes weekly rounds to provide 
music classes at all of the clubs, but he plays 
his lessons “by ear.” 

“I never know what I will walk into,” 
he said. “With kids this young, if I drive a 
hard curriculum they will retreat. I keep it 



fun so when they see they can play a song, I 
can help make it real.” 

Peripherally, the children learn how to 
handle the instruments, keep time, recognize 
verses and choruses, and appreciate song 
structure. Basic music theory, such as music 
as a language, is also taught but in smaller 
groups or individually depending on the 
interest of the child. Lessons are loose and 
informal but can be amped up at any time. 

Leviticus “Lee” Berry, a natural on 
the drums, likes playing the piano. He is 
purposefully memorizing the notes of the 
treble and base clefs at the Brighton club. 

“I can play ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb’ 
because I can read the music - like the 
scales,” he said. 

Jason, though he most enjoys 
“freestyle” playing on a whim, is also open 
to formal training. 

At the Hollywood BGC on a recent 
Friday, Isabella Josh, 9, was all about 
formal instruction using both hands to play 
the chords on the bass clef and the melody 
on treble clef to “Ode to Joy.” She read 
and played all notes while counting time Eileen Soier 

Boys & Girls Club counselor and music teacher James Payne gives one-on-one keyboard instruction 
+ See MUSIC on page 4B to serious student Isabella Josh at the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club. 



Top honors 
for PECS 
personnel 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School recently named its 
2014-15 teachers and non-instructional 
employees of the year. Every year, 
teachers and staff nominate and vote on 
those individuals they believe exemplify 
the high standards of the school. 

“We have fantastic teachers this year; 
I’d select either one for district teacher 
of the year,” said PECS principal Brian 
Greseth. 

The teachers were finalists for 
Glades County District Teacher of the 
Year, and during the Jan. 21 ceremony, 
PECS Middle School Teacher of the year 
Tom Finney won the honor. 

“We are very proud,” Greseth said. 
“Five observers went into the classroom 
and saw great hands-on lessons conducted 
by Mr. Finney. He uses a lot of real-world 
applications, so algebra students can hook 
into why they are doing these kinds of 
problems. We are very excited for him.” 

Finney joins two other PECS teachers 
to have earned the distinction in the past 
five years. 

Tom Finney, Middle School 

Teacher of the Year 

A veteran math teacher with 25 years 
of experience teaching middle school 
students, Tom Finney thinks outside the 
box to keep students interested in the 
subject. 

Every year Finney’s students use 
math to build a scale model of a real place. 
In years past, students made models of 
the Golden Gate Bridge, Washington, 
D.C. and a football stadium. This year, 
they will create an NBA basketball arena 
by using math to accurately scale it to fit 
inside the classroom. 

“The biggest reward is to see that 
moment when kids finally understand a 
concept or a problem,” Finney said, “and 
seeing when it clicks for them, and they 
get that look of relief on their faces.” 

After graduating from the University 
of Minnesota, Finney began his teaching 
career at Yearling Middle School in 
Okeechobee before joining PECS five 
years ago. 

Born and raised in a small town, 
Finney prefers the small school 
environment of PECS. Working at the 
Charter School gives Finney a chance 
to interact with elementary teachers and 
review their lesson plans, which isn’t 
typical for middle school teachers. 

+ See TEACHERS on page 5B 


Future NY teachers learn the BC way 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Only at Ahfachkee 
School could four New York college 
students and winter break in Florida equal 
three credits toward a college degree. 


“Learning doesn’t always happen on 
the Internet or in a classroom,” said Teresa 
Hoercher, tutorial coordinator for the 
Cayuga Community College (CCC) Center 
for Academic Success. 

Hoercher led the off-campus travel 
component to the three-credit course, called 


Interdisciplinary Study in Native American 
Culture and Education, from Jan. 10-16. 
For the fourth time since the elective was 
created in 2010, Ahfachkee served as a 
learning laboratory. 

At night, Hoercher and CCC students 
Lyndsay Corey, Vanessa Regis, Brandy 


Eileen Soier 

Brandy Collard, who is scheduled to graduate in May with an associate degree in early childhood education from Cayuga Community College, helps 
Ahfachkee School student Thelma Billie during culture class. 


Collard and Michele Walters were at home 
in a cabin at the Big Cypress RV Resort. 
During the day, the students busily assisted 
teachers from recess games of duck, duck, 
goose with Jill Grismore’s first-graders 
to helping Alicia Murray’s fifth-graders 
understand the civil 
rights movement. 

Acting Ahfachkee 
principal Jillian Wilson 
said the visiting CCC 
students, though different 
every year, have become 
an annual bonus to the 
school calendar. They 
provide helping hands 
for the teachers and are 
a novelty, as special 
guests, to students. 

“The kids grow 
attached to them almost 
instantly, especially in 
the primary grades. We 
already look forward to 
having them back next 
year,” Wilson said. 

Hoercher said she 
and CCC’s education 
coordinator Patricia 
Gridley created the program to provide 
future teachers a unique chance to explore 
education outside ordinary American 
schools and inside the realm of Indian 
Country. 

Tribal communities like the Onondaga 
Reservation exist in central New York, 
but at the time of the program’s inception, 
Ahfachkee high school students were 
learning core courses via the Internet, which 
piqued Gridley’s interest. This year, Gridley 
and Hoercher chose Ahfachkee for its cross- 
curricular culture classes. 

“It is huge that the school incorporates 
culture into the curriculum. It is a power 
statement that the school puts Seminole 
heritage into education because it is also the 
future,” Hoercher said. 


Still, the two admitted that spending a 
week in Florida in January can’t be beat. 
Part of the cultural experience included a 
Sunday afternoon tour of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum and Billie Swamp Safari. 

Corey said she and her peers felt 
welcomed at Ahfachkee 
from the time they 
were introduced. Each 
had opportunities to 
lead classroom lessons; 
assist children one-on- 
one with mathematics, 
writing and reading; and 
observe various teaching 
styles while all teachers 
followed the school’s 
CHAMPs classroom 
management strategy. 
CHAMPs is an acronym 
for Conversation Help 
Activity Movement 
Participation, which 
leads to success. 

Wilson said all 
future teachers go 
through similar clinical 
classroom experiences. 
A Florida International 
University graduate, Wilson visited several 
schools before becoming a full-fledged 
student teacher. 

“Teachers always want to give the 
next generation of teachers the best real 
experience of what the classroom is really 
like. It’s giving back to future teachers,” 
Wilson said. 

Eventually, the Cayuga students 
treated Ahfachkee students to a PowerPoint 
presentation about what life is like in central 
New York. 

They included the dreaded winter 
weather. 

“It was 9 degrees below zero with the 
chill factor on the morning we left. We 
wanted to bring a snowball, but couldn’t. 
Next time,” Hoercher said. 


“Teachers always 
want to give the 
next generation of 
teachers the best 
real experience of 
what the classroom 
is really like.” 

-Jillian Wilson, acting 
Ahfachkee principal 
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Beverly Bidney 

Three-year-old preschoolers perform ‘Five Little Bells’ for a crowd of family and friends 
at Hollywood Headquarters. 


Eileen Soler 

Aaliyah Billie displays holiday spirit Dec. 12 at Ahfachkee School’s An Old-Fashioned Christmas 
Concert. 


Beverly Bidney 

Redfeather Robbins, 4, opens her arms to catch the falling ‘snow’ during the ‘Winter Wonderland’ 
performance at the Hollywood Preschool Christmas program. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School Preschool students John Hall, 
Drake Green, Curtis Motlow and Bernard Robbins 
sing a sleepy holiday tune in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jarvis Odem, 1, isn’t sure how he feels about sitting on Santa’s lap during the Hollywood 
Preschool Christmas program. 


Beverly Bidney 

Carter Wilcox, 4, speaks with Santa Dec. 18 during the Hollywood Preschool 
Christmas program. 


Beverly Bidney 

Four-year-old classmates Jessell Young, 
Jahcelin Calisce and Riley Yzaguirre play 
perfect little angels in the Nativity scene 
during the Hollywood Preschool Christmas 
program. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jenesys Stewart, 4, has her arms full as she tries to balance presents from Santa 
after the Hollywood Preschool Christmas program. 


Eileen Soler 

Damian Fish rings in the holidays by playing his part in the 
Ahfachkee School bell choir during the Christmas concert. 


Eileen Soler 


Preschool students at Ahfachkee School shake jingle bells and sing a carol at the school’s 
Christmas concert. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School kindergartner Thelma Tigertail leaps for joy 
during a joyful Christmas song during the show. 


Ahfachkee School music teacher John Lott directs fifth-graders for a rendition of ‘Deck the Halls’ at the school’s An Old-Fashioned Christmas Concert. 


Eileen Soler 
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PECS December 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Timothy Urbina, 
Bailey Bowers, Serene King, Brandon Gabbard, Jovanny Torres, Jessie Martinez, Madison 
Ayuso, Waylon Yates, Jordan Johnson, Alton Crowell, Lily Duncan, Keiyana Osceola, Deagen 
Osceola, Austin Thomas, Gabe Williams, Diego Gopher, Kalyn Hammil, Kayven Emley and 
Virginia Garcia. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Alyssa Gonzalez, Aleina Micco and Kaleb Doctor. 


Students share holiday spirit 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
students learned the real meaning of 
Christmas Dec. 8 when kids from the Real 
Life Children’s Ranch in Okeechobee 
visited the Charter School for a night of 
fellowship and holiday cheer. 

“It is just a small way we can give 
back,” said Lewis Gopher, Parent Teacher 
Student Organization president. “We want 
to build a relationship that can grow so in 
the future we can be productive.” 

Over the past several holiday seasons, 
PECS alternated between giving back 
to the Real Life Children’s Ranch - an 
organization that provides a loving, 
Christian environment for abused or 
abandoned children - and Toys for Tots - a 
program started by the U.S. Marine Corps 
that delivers a message of hope through a 
new present at Christmas to less-fortunate 
children. 

Michele Thomas, administrative 
assistant at PECS, said they invited the 
Real Life Children’s Ranch to the school 
last year to host a culture exchange and to 
allow students to meet the children they 
were helping. 

With the success of the event, PECS 
asked them back to the reservation, starting 
a new tradition and another way to teach the 
meaning of giving to Tribal youth. 

“When we were growing up we were 
always on the receiving side and now we 
are able to be on the giving side,” Thomas 


said. “And the students really 
enjoy it.” 

PECS students anxiously 
lined the school’s breezeway 
and waved as the vans shuttling 
children arrived. The two groups 
of children took off to the 
playground and decorated culture 
camp. 

Tribal students helped the 
younger children from the Ranch 
up and down the slides, played 
tetherball and climbed to the top 
of the rock wall together. 

“Some of them [Tribal 
students] would say, ‘I played 
football with that kid. I had no 
clue they didn’t have a mom 
or a dad or that they lived in a 
group home,”’ Thomas said. “So 
it really hit home and with the 
message that we wanted to send, 
that we were helping children 
that didn’t fit the mold of some of 
the families that our kids had or 
the things that they had.” 

While on the playground, 
Fire Rescue arrived with a special 
visitor. 

“So we’re having this great 
time and they hear the sirens,” 
said Mark Mayers, of the Real 
Life Children’s Ranch. “They 
were a little apprehensive at first 
obviously because you know 
what that [sirens] means, but 
when they saw that it was Santa 



Rachel Buxton 

Students in kindergarten through second grade sing ‘All I 
Want for Christmas is My Two Front Teeth’ Dec. 8. 


and that he would come and just spend 
time with them and greet them, it just really 
helps brighten their hearts and you can see 
it in their smiles and their eyes.” 

Tribal grades then took turns singing 
Christmas carols in Creek. 

They entertained the children with 
classics, such as “All I Want for Christmas 
is My Two Front Teeth” and “Jingle 
Bells,” and they included the ever-popular 
song “Let It Go” from the Disney movie 
“Frozen.” 

Students and guests shared a traditional 
Seminole meal of Indian tacos before Santa 
handed out presents. 

PECS students also made their guests 
goodie bags complete with trinkets and 
beaded Seminole necklaces. 

The children from the Real Life 
Children’s Ranch left filled with joy but not 
before doling out hugs and appreciation. 

“They have been put down most of 
their life, told what they can’t do, why they 
can’t do it, how bad they are, minimizing 
their strengths,” Mayers said. “So the 
Rachel Buxton idea that somebody would do this just for 
Asael from the Real Life Children’s Ranch spends a special moment with Santa. Students from them is almost memorizing. We are just so 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School hosted a holiday event for the children at Real Life. thankful.” 




FESTIVAL & PRCA RODEO 


Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 

500 E Harney Pond Road NE, Okeechobee, FI 34974 
For more information: (863) 467-6039 
Buy advanced tickets : www.reirodeo.com 


February 
13-15 ^ 


Professional Rodeo 
Authentic Seminole Food 
Native Dancers 
Alligator Wrestling 


Snake Show 
Indian Relay Horse Race 
American Indian Arts, 
Crafts & much more! 



JU DITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954)525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 




No, don’t be scared. Oh yes, 
I swear, because we have 

affordable health care. 


Getting insured is easy. 


Listen to the full song 

http://go.cms.gov/nottoworry 


Contact your local Indian health program, visit 

www.healthcare.gov/tribal, or call 1-800-318-2596 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week. (TTY: 1 -855-889-4325) 


A 


Health Insurance Marketplace 
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Ahfachkee homecoming brings past to present 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School students dance the limbo Jan. 16 during a sock-hop themed 
homecoming dance at the Big Cypress Community Center. 




♦ MUSIC 

From page IB 


for each note according to whole, half and 
quarter notes. 

For nearly every child, there is a 
different expression and desire, 

Payne said. For Dwayne Billie, it’s 
country music. For Jason, it’s pop. 

Lee likes rock. Isabella likes it all. 

“It’s fun,” Isabella said. 

Taylor Maudlin, site manager 
at the Brighton club, said children 
look forward to lessons with Payne. 

“At first they were timid and 
didn’t want to be put on the spot. 

But now, they ask for him,” Maudlin 
said. 

The students are also making 
marked improvements - an opinion 
based on what her ears tell her. 

“For the first few weeks? All 
noise. Now, I hear rhythm and 
music,” she said. 

North said several club 
members who also took music 
classes and participated in music 
program performances have gone 
on to become serious musicians. 

North’s son RC North is 
now a member of the alternative 
progressive rock band Hybiskus, 
which performed last year at the 
31st annual Gathering of Nations 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Cameron Osceola, the eldest of 
The Osceola Brothers Band, which 
performed Jan. 9 at the Hard Rock 
Cafe, was also a BGC member, 

North said. 

“After-school and summer 


programs allow participating youth to 
express themselves in a positive manner 
and gain vital social interactive skills,” 
North said. “I think we have pretty close 
to the perfect formula for providing 
the performing arts opportunities to all 
participating club youth.” 


Eileen Soler 


Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club members Lane Andrews, 
Nicholus Andrews and Dyami Koenes jam on drums 
and keyboard, while counselor James Payne mentors 
children in constructive music making. 


Dressed to the nines, from left, Janessa Jones, Mikiyela Cypress, 
Edie Robbins and Jazmine Billie pose for a friendship photo at the 
Ahfachkee School homecoming dance. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School instructional aide Jodi-Ann Puranda- 
Emanuel makes her entrance onto the red carpet at the school’s 
homecoming dance at the Big Cypress Community Center. 



Eileen Soler 

Homecoming king Arnold Billie and homecoming queen Jazmine Billie 
are crowned at the Ahfachkee School homecoming dance. 



Eileen Soler 

Reggie Ling, left, and Ricky Garza make the best of a souped-up cardboard 
’57 Chevy at the Ahfachkee School homecoming. 


Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
35th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 11-2 5th 


Applications go out 
Feb. 14, 2015 
Deadline to return 
Jun. 12, 2015 
Mail in all 
Applications. 

No Fax 


2 week Academic 
Enrichment pro- 
grams 

No cost for stu- 
dents, just apply! 

Daily activities 
outside the class- 
room 


‘Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian 
Affairs, Inc.” 


Linked ffl. 


Florida Indian Youth 

Program 


Native American youth, ages 14-17 
Classes Daily 
Tribal Government 

Evening and Weekend Activities (Tree-To-Tree 
Zip Lining, Bowling, Swimming, Basketball, 
Etc.) 

Gain valuable skills such as life, job, academic, 
and cultural 


Leadership Academy 

Eligible for Native American students enter- 
ing their Senior year or just graduated from 
High School 

Classroom and Outside Activities 
Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here stu- 
dents get a chance to choose a major and/or 
career path 

Students get the chance to meet with Col- 
lege deans and advisors 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 





SECOND SEMINOLE WAR BATTLE REENACTMENT 


Please join the Okeechobee Battlefield 
Friends for the commemoration of the largest 
and fiercest battle in the Seminole Wars fought on Christmas Day 1837. 
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COLORS PRESENTRTION - 
BOTTLE OF OKEECHOBEE RRRRRTION - 
ALLIGATOR DEMONSTRATION - 
LIVING HISTORY - 
POWWOW DANCING - 


-ARTISANS 

-SEMINOLE BOTHER EXHIBITORS 
-CHILDREN’S HORSE RIDES 
-IBOO’S IRISH FOLK MUSIC 
-CANNON DEMONSTRATION 


FUN FILLED FAMILY DAY! 


THANK YOU SPONSORS 



Seminole Boutique 


Children’s 

Services 

Council 


UTILITIES 

— Migf foriij} 


Gates open 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m Admission $10*00 per car 


For further information & updates please visit: 


OkeechobeeBattiefield 
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Beverly Bidney 

Pictured are the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School teachers and non-instructional employees of 
the year. From left are Tim Thomas, Lydia Pell, Jimi Huff and Tom Finney on the PECS campus Jan. 9. 


♦ TEACHERS 

From page 1 B 


He teaches seventh- and eighth-grade 
math classes and enjoys teaching students 
for two consecutive years. 

Finney’s students have consistently 
showed some of the highest eighth-grade 
growth percentages on the FCAT Math 
Assessments in the Heartland Consortium. 
Over the last three years, Finney has been 
the only Algebra 1 teacher in the Heartland 
Consortium to have all his students pass the 
end-of-course Algebra 1 exams, Greseth 
said. 

“The school provides opportunities to 
go to teaching conferences to get new, fresh 
ideas,” Finney said. “The staff is friendly 
and they bend over backwards to make sure 
we have what we need in the classrooms.” 

Lydia Pell, Elementary 
Teacher of the Year 

Lydia Pell loves watching her students 
grow and progress through the school 
year. As an exceptional student education 
(ESE) teacher, she knows not every student 
learns the same way, 
so she employs various 
programs and strategies 
to help her students 
achieve success. 

“I love teaching 
and finding ways to help 
them learn,” she said. “I 
guide them along their 
path. When they learn to 
read, they are proud and 
Em proud of them.” 

Pell said she 
understands her 

students well and 
structures the classroom 
to accommodate them, 
allowing students to 
stand up during certain 
lessons and walk 
around when needed. 

To ensure even reluctant 
readers gain familiarity 
with their grade level 
curriculum, Pell 

exposes students to it 
as much as possible and 
implements corrective 
reading strategies to help them improve. 

PECS provides ESE students a host 
of therapies, and scheduling those sessions 
and classroom time is an ongoing challenge 
for Pell. 

“The therapists that come here are the 
best of the best,” she said. 

Pell began her career in 1985 as an 
ESE paraprofessional in Lee County. While 
working as a paraprofessional at Moore 
Haven Elementary School, she earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Florida Gulf Coast 
University in 2006 and became a full-time 
teacher. She is a certified ESE specialist and 
has been teaching at PECS for three years. 

“PECS is a wonderful place to teach,” 
she said. “Teachers are appreciated and 
respected by the administration, staff 
and parents. It’s the best place I’ve ever 
worked.” 

Jimi Huff, Culture 
Employee of the Year 

Language teacher Jimi Huff realizes 
teaching an old culture to a new generation 


poses a challenge. But every time she hears 
students using Creek words in the hallways, 
she knows she has done her job. 

“We teach everyday words students can 
use wherever they are,” Huff said. “We need 
to keep up with technology and be rooted in 
the old culture. I’m in both worlds and they 
will be, too.” 

She said students respond best to 
hands-on learning, so she incorporates 
crafts into her curriculum. Huff also 
embraces technology to help pass the 
Tribe’s history to youth. The PECS Culture 
Department created a website, www. 
CreekCulturalEducation.com, for students 
as a tool to help with words, phrases, stories 
and lessons. 

“Students can log on and make the 
connection that the old is new and is moving 
into the 21st century,” Huff said. “We have 
to remember the old times and learn about 
them, but times change.” 

Teaching Creek improves Huff’s 
language skills, too. Although she almost 
speaks Creek fluently, she sees room for 
improvement. She said younger kids are 
more eager to learn than older ones, who 
seem more set in their ways, but she forges 
ahead regardless. 

Before joining 
PECS three years ago, 
Huff taught at the 
Brighton Preschool 
for 10 years. She is 
working toward a 
bachelor’s degree at 
Indian River State 
College and plans to 
remain at PECS after 
earning it. 

“PECS is 

different than the 
preschool; it’s more 
fast-paced,” she said. 
“I love it here.” 

Tim Thomas, Non- 
instructional 
Employee of the Year 
Tim Thomas is 
a jack-of-all-trades 
for PECS; he drives a 
school bus, maintains 
the school grounds 
and buildings, 

coaches the girls 
basketball team and helps teachers with 
supplies and services. 

Thomas is proud of the girls basketball 
team and how well its players have 
performed at other schools after playing for 
PECS. When he sends them off to conquer 
the next level of the sport, he follows the 
careers of students like Shae Pierce, Sydnee 
and Darlah Cypress, and Sunny Beardon 
with joy. 

“I love working here,” Thomas said. “I 
stay busy. Teachers always need something, 
so I’m glad to be here to assist them in any 
way I can.” 

His biggest challenge isn’t with students 
or staff; it’s with unwanted animals, such 
as snakes and raccoons, that sometimes 
make their way onto the PECS campus. He 
ensures they avoid human contact. 

Thomas has been an employee of the 
Tribe since 2003 and is in his third year at 
PECS. 

“The atmosphere here is like a big 
family,” he said. “You can’t ask for anything 
more.” 



Photo courtesy of Brian Greseth 

Tom Finney, left, is congratulated by 
district superintendent Scott Bass Jan. 21 
during the Glades County District Teacher 
of the Year ceremony. 


Awards bestowed to 
top PECS performers 


BYJ3EVERLY BIDNEY 

Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Students at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School earned accolades 
Jan. 15 for their efforts during the recently 
completed nine week school session. Students 
collected their awards from principal Brian 
Greseth while parents proudly watched. 

As he distributed medals for reading, 
Greseth emphasized the importance of the 
activity at home. Students earn points, or 
steps, for every 15 minutes of reading; medals 
are given for 100, 200, 300 and 400 steps - 
100 steps are equal to 25 hours of reading. 

“The most important thing you can do for 
your children at home is to read with them,” 
Greseth said. “Show them reading is important 
to you.” 

Although the reading program is designed 
to be completed at home, students can also 
earn credit in school. 

A former high school basketball coach, 
Greseth knows the value of practice. 

“In athletics, practicing gets you ready 
and strong,” Greseth said. “As kids practice 
reading, they get stronger and stronger.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Second-grader Kalissa Huff checks out her classmates Jan. 15 as they display their 
certificates touting their improvements during the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
nine week awards ceremony. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 


Joey Micco and his son, Kobe Micco, 7, review the awards he earned during the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School nine week awards ceremony. 




Jayleigh Braswell, left, is so proud of her 100 
steps award, she holds it up for all to see, 
while Raylen Smith quietly accepts his honor. 



Beverly Bidney 

Second-grader Madison Ayuso happily holds up her award for reading during the nine week awards ceremony. 
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a fish J 

L making a mistake. 

wouldn’t v 

w Practice these simple phrases! 

get 

1 “No, you can’t search my car.” 

caught 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 

if it | 

“No, 1 don’t want to talk with you.” 

“Call my lawyer!” 

kept • 

> 

its ! 

’ Call Guy Seligman 

mouth ' 

954-760-7600 

shut J 

24 hours a day 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been In private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. 
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44th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 



February 6-8, 2015 

Seminole Hard Rock Live at the 

Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

1 Seminole Way, 
Hollywood FL 33314 


For Tribal Fair information call 


.tl'AINO/ 




SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOTEL & CASINO 


HOLLYWOOD, FL 


FREE EVENT!!! 
$i50k in Pow Wow Prizes 

Clothing Contests 
Alligator Shows 

and ™ re! 

Tribal Member Day, Saturday, 
January 31, 2015. Details TBA 


^Primitive camping will be available 
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Whitney Osceola rebounds in life 
thanks to basketball, daughter 



Kevin Johnson 

Broward College freshman guard Whitney Osceola controls the ball against Miami Dade College Jan. 7 in Davie. Osceola, 22, earned a scholarship after 
making the team as a walk-on. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — When Whitney Osceola 
arrived at tryouts for the Broward College 
women’s basketball team, head coach 
Melissa Baker wasn’t expecting much from 
the player she knew little about. 

The 5 -foot- 1, single mother who had 
battled addiction problems and had been 
away from basketball for four years seemed 
an unlikely candidate to take a spot on any 
college basketball team. 

Determined to use education and 
athletics to carve out a better life for 
herself and her 3 -year-old daughter, Janiya, 
Osceola enrolled at Broward and made the 
team despite seemingly insurmountable 
odds. Not only did the freshman guard win 
a spot on the roster this season, but she also 
earned a scholarship and quickly became a 
meaningful part of the program. 

Baker said Osceola’s love for the game 
and life “ignited everyone.” 

“She was a walk-on, but she worked 
really hard at the beginning of the season 
and gave us this passion, this light, and I 
gave her a scholarship for it,” Baker said. 
“She’s a great story.” 

Not all the chapters in that story have 
been cheerful, but the current one is filled 
with inspiration and perspiration as Osceola 
pursues her goals, which include earning a 
degree from Broward and then moving on 
to a Division II college. 

“She’s trying to get her education, 
follow her passion of basketball, plus be 
a mom. She’s doing some great things,” 
Baker said. “It’s really hard. She’s got a lot 
on her plate.” 

After she tackles her academic goals, 
Osceola has her hopes pinned on a potential 

“She worked 
really hard at the 
beginning of the 
season and gave 
us this passion, 
this light.” 

-Melissa Baker, Broward College 
women’s basketball head coach 


career with the Tribe. 

“I want to do business administration, 
but I’m kind of leaning toward political 
science because I really want to get involved 
with my Tribe,” said Osceola, who grew up 
on the Hollywood Reservation. “I think to 
have a background in politics and know 
how government works and the economy, 
maybe I can give a little back to my Tribe 
positively.” 

Osceola faces challenges before the 
sun rises. Just getting to school for predawn 
practices before classes poses obstacles for 
Osceola, who lives in a Pembroke Pines 
apartment with a relative. Osceola doesn’t 
own a car, so she often uses a bicycle for 
the 7-mile trek to Davie. The pedals start 
moving at about 4:45 a.m. 

“We have 6 a.m. practices,” Osceola 
said. “I have late nights because I have to 
study. I’ll get like three hours of sleep and 
then come to school and be here by 5:30. 


I’m always the first one on the court in the 
morning. I go to class, then I sleep in the 
locker room (between classes) because I’m 
so tired.” 

While juggling books and basketballs, 
Osceola registered a 2.3 grade point average 
in the fall semester. 

“It’s not where I want it to be, but 
getting back into the groove and everything, 
I was real proud of myself. This semester I 
plan to get A’s and B’s,” she said. 

On the court, Osceola has received 
passing grades, too. Baker described her 
as “our energy.” Although Osceola is not 
a starter, her impact - be it her relentless 
defense against players often several inches 
taller or her high-powered intensity that 
brings her out of her chair as often as the 
team’s coaches - is felt if she’s in the game 
or on the bench. 

“She shows great leadership, even if 
she doesn’t play a lot of minutes,” Baker 


said. “She’s getting some minutes now 
because she’s worked hard for it, but at the 
beginning of the season she didn’t play a 
lot of minutes, and she still was everyone’s 
support system.” 

Osceola, who said her parents live in 
other states, pointed to her own support 
system locally that provides a vital 
foundation in her life. 

Her aunt, Geraldine Osceola, frequently 
cares for Janiya. 

“She’s basically raising her while I get 
my life together,” she said. 

Kendra Osceola Frank - a cousin who 
often attends games - also plays a big role. 

“It’s my work ethic, but it’s her keeping 
my mind straight,” Whitney Osceola said. 
“She doesn’t sugarcoat anything. She tells 
me how it is. When I’m slacking, she lets 
me know that I’ve got to pick it up. She’s at 
every game.” 

♦ See WHITNEY OSCEOLA on page 2C 


Kids b-ball tourney a slam dunk 
at new Chupco’s Landing gym 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — Sixty-three 
basketball-loving kids converged Dec. 22 in 


F ort Pierce for a tribal wide youth tournament 
at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 

The event was a hit with kids from 
Big Cypress, Brighton, Fort Pierce and 
Hollywood. And while competition was 


fierce among the teams comprised of 5-6, 
7-8 and 9- 12-year-olds, friendship was the 
real winner. 

“Our goal was to let them get to 
know children from other reservations and 


learn good sportsmanship in an organized 
setting,” said Remus Griffin, Fort Pierce 
Recreation aide. “But the main thing is the 
fellowship with relatives and other Tribal 
members.” 

The gym, which features a full-size 
basketball court and six retractable hoops, 
showed its flexibility throughout the 
day. To accommodate the different age 
groups, the space was converted during the 
tournament from one full-size court to two 
smaller courts - a half-court and a smaller 
full-court. 

Griffin plans to host more tribalwide 
activities at the site. 

“We’ve been waiting in Fort Pierce 
for a long time to have a sports facility,” he 
said. “It’s something to share.” 

Brighton captured all age categories 
during the competition and had fun in the 
process. Javaris Johnson, 9, of Brighton, 
said scoring points was the best part of the 
day. 

“We’re here to have fun,” added 
Jaytron Baker, 11. “I’ve seen cousins I 
haven’t seen in a while.” 

Adults enjoyed the camaraderie as 
well, but never forgot their roles as mentors 
and coaches. 

“The kids are excited to leave the 
reservation and they love basketball,” 
said Big Cypress coach and Recreation 
coordinator Dessie Thomas. 

She said youth love basketball and 
were excited to meet in Fort Pierce, where 
she encouraged them to play as a team and 
never give up. Dallas Nunez, Brighton 
Recreation site manager, said the event was 
also a great way to support Chupco and 
their new facility. 

“It’s a fun day,” said Hollywood coach 
and Recreation aide Ashley Wilcox. “They 
are here just to play and meet their family 
and friends. It’s bonding, not competition 
for them.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood and Brighton 5-6-year-old teams compete Dec. 22 on the pee-wee sized full-court at the tribalwide youth basketball tournament at 
Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. 


FSU Seminoles 
wrap up 13-1 
football season 


SUB MITTED BY J U STIN MOT LOW 
Florida State University 

TALLAHASSEE — Man, it was 
great to finally take that first trip to 
an away game with the Florida State 
University football team. Everyone flew 
out to Los Angeles on a chartered plane 
and we dressed out for the game. As a 
redshirt freshman, I knew I would not 
actually play, but it was fantastic to stand, 
all dressed in pads and everything, on 
the sidelines for the first college football 
playoff game. 

It was really fun out at the Rose Bowl. 
We had free time to get out and see Los 
Angeles, where there is so much to do. We 
worked hard all week in practice, but we 
were also able to do a little sightseeing. 
And, obviously, the final score (a 59-20 
loss), was extremely disappointing. I 
don’t want to take anything away from 
Oregon, but anyone who saw that game 
knows we beat ourselves. You can’t turn 
the ball over that many times and expect 
to win. 

Very frustrating. We racked up more 
than 500 yards in total offense and they 
scored 30 points off our mistakes. I really 
don’t know what happened. I felt we had 
good practices. We were ready. There was 
no nervousness that I could feel. Other 
than the fact we were out in L.A., it was 
like any game we played all season long. 
It was quite a surprise to lose that game, 
especially because we had won 29 in a 
row. Not many teams in the history of 
football can beat that. 

Oregon played a good game. I can’t 
take anything away from them. But, you 
know, it seems like every team we played 
all season brought their “A” game to us. 
The longer we kept winning the worse 
it got. Everybody wants to beat the 
defending national champions and end 
the winning streak. For us, it was the next 
game on the schedule; for everybody else 
it was their biggest game of the year. 

We were behind at halftime in a lot of 
our games. Some of them way behind, yet 
we always came back to win. That gave 
us confidence. It never got to cockiness. It 
was never a situation where we felt like we 
got this one, we don’t have to worry. You 
can’t blame this loss on overconfidence. 
We knew Oregon was a good team, but 
we never expected to get beat like that. 
Then look what happened to them in the 
championship game, crushed by Ohio 
State (42-20) - the team a lot of people 
were saying did not deserve to be in the 
final four. I mean how incredible were 
they? Beating Alabama and then Oregon? 
Nobody would have ever expected that. 

That’s one good thing about the 
playoff system. You get to prove your rank 
right out on the field, not by someone’s 
vote. I know it seemed unfair to people 
that we were defending national champs 
and unbeaten and they kept dropping us 
to No. 2 or 3 in the rankings, based on 
the strength of schedule, I guess. But, 
when each team you play is showing up 
for their biggest game, as I said, it really 
doesn’t matter what their record is, not on 
that day. 

I know a lot of the fans were 
debating this all year, but really, we never 
paid much attention to it. As long as we 
were up there among the playoff teams, 
we didn’t care if we were No. 1 or No. 
4. Now, if we had gone through the 
year undefeated and we didn’t make the 
playoffs, then you would have a problem. 

Now we are all looking forward to 
workouts, which start soon, and spring 
practice, which begins in March. I really 
have no earthly idea how things are going 
to work out now. With Jameis Winston 
gone to the pros, I won’t know anything 
about the quarterback situation until 
spring. Same with myself. 

♦ See CONCLUSION on page 3C 
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Two Seminole teams take women’s 
championships at NASA tournament 


B Y SCOTT MCKIE BRINGS PLENTY 
Cherokee One Feather 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — Two teams 
representing the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
won championships at the NASA basketball 
tournament held in Cherokee, North 
Carolina from Jan. 16-17. YDWI captured 
the Women’s division and Lady Legends 
took the Women’s Legends division. 

Thirty-two teams participated in this 
year’s double-elimination tournament 
representing several Tribes including the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians (EBCI), 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, 
Seminole Tribe and Iroquois from New 
York. 

“It’s been a success,” said tournament 
organizer Tim Smith, of the Cherokee Life 
Recreation program. “But I couldn’t do it 
without our staff here at Cherokee Life. 
They’ve put in close to 30 hours in two 
days.” 

Smith praised the level of play at 
this year’s tournament: “We love the 
sportsmanship. We love the camaraderie. 
There are some athletes out there,” he said. 

He said tournaments encourage 
younger players at the high school level to 
work hard to eventually play at the college 
level. 

“There’s college players playing this. 
It’s very successful, and NAYO and NASA 
are the longest-running Indian sports 
organizations in the country,” Smith said. 

The EBCI Boyz won the Men’s 
division and became the first team from 
the EBCI to win the division since 1999. 
To qualify for the championship round, 
they defeated four teams, including Has 
Beens (Mississippi), South Florida Select 
(Florida), Udohiyu (North Carolina) and 
the Ballerz, representing the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians, who they met in 
the finals. 

The first game of the finals started out 
with the Ballerz taking a 33-19 lead at the 
half over the EBCI Boyz. They kept it up 
in the second half to take the game at 67-50 
and force a final game. 

The final game was close with the 
EBCI Boyz leading by eight (32-24) at the 
half. The EBCI Boyz pulled away some in 
the second half to take a 71-58 victory and 
the title. 

The Men’s Legends division saw two 
EBCI teams pitted against one another. It 
was a close game and Crazy Nation led 27- 
24 at the half over MoTown’s Finest. Crazy 
Nation kept the pressure up in the second 
half and led by as many as 13 at one point, 
but MoTown wouldn’t quit. They came 
back point by point and tied the game at 



Scott McKie Brings Plenty/Cherokee One Feather 

YDWI, representing the Seminole Tribe of Florida, celebrate winning the Women’s division for the second consecutive year during the NASA basketball 
tournament held in Cherokee, North Carolina from Jan. 16-17. 


43-43 with just over one minute left. The 
game would be tied at 45-45 at the end of 
regulation and force an overtime. 

MoTown’s Finest converted on several 
key free throws in the overtime period to 
give them a 52-46 victory. 

The Women’s division matched 
YDWI, representing the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, against Faded Glory. YDWI took 
an early lead and led by 28 (52-24) at the 
half. They extended that lead in the second 
half and took a 92-53 victory and won their 
second NASA championship in a row. 

The Women’s Legends division 
final was between the Lady Legends, 
representing the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
and the Chahta Ohoyos, representing the 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. The 
Lady Legends led 23-12 at the half and 
kept up the pressure in the second half to 
take the title with a 43-25 win. 

This article originally appeared in the 
Cherokee One Feather and was reprinted 
with permission from the publication. 



Scott McKie Brings Plenty/Cherokee One Feather 

Lady Legends, representing the Seminole Tribe, pose after winning the Women’s Legends division. 


♦ WHITNEY OSCEOLA 

From page 1C 


Osceola spent Jan. 7 - her 22nd birthday 

- playing in front of a handful of her 
supporters, including her sister Chauncey, 
Geraldine, Kendra and a tiny bundle of 
joy who sprinted onto the court to hug her 
mother during halftime of Broward’s 83-68 
home loss against Miami Dade College at 
the George E. Meyer Gymnasium. 

Osceola carried Janiya into the locker 
room at the break. Midway through the 
second half, with her daughter watching 
from the bleachers, Osceola scored her 
only points of the game on a 3 -point shot 
that trimmed Miami Dade’s lead to 11, but 
Broward’s rally fizzled as the Seahawks’ 
record fell to 3-11. 

Broward’s third victory of the season 
came Dec. 29 as Osceola had three points, 
two steals and one assist in a 94-51 win 
against the University of Wisconsin- 
Waukesha. 

After being away from basketball since 
2011, Osceola encountered nerves and 
conditioning issues upon her return. 

“I was nervous, but I came in and made 
a 3 my first game,” she said. “I’m still kind 
of overweight, so I still can’t really move 
like I want to, but being a part of a team 
again is just amazing.” 

The team provides an international 
education in itself with players from 
Estonia, Spain and the Netherlands on the 
roster. Osceola said she’s learned about 
their cultures while telling them about her 
own. 

“The one from the Netherlands cooks 
three times a day. She doesn’t eat any fast 
food,” Osceola said. “My Estonia friend, 
Jane, comes from a country where you don’t 
talk on the basketball court, you just play. 
The one from Spain barely speaks English, 
but she’s very outgoing.” 

Before the season, Osceola hadn’t been 
on a team since high school when she played 
for two years at American Heritage School 
in Plantation. During her senior year, she 
stopped attending classes when she became 
pregnant with Janiya. 

Eventually, Osceola’s life became 
rocky. 

“I’ve been through a lot in my life 

- rehab, addiction...,” said Osceola, who 
tearfully admitted that her addiction “took 
a toll and I hit rock bottom.” 

But Osceola is proof that a 5 -foot- 1 
guard can be a big rebounder. She bounced 
back, earned her GED and said she has lived 
a clean life since last spring. 

“March will make it one year,” she 

said. 

Osceola said her determination to play 
basketball, earn degrees and make a better 
life for her family keeps her motivated. 

“I want to keep broadening my 
education,” she said. “I want to keep 
learning.” 

“She’s very resilient and it’s all because 
of her love for life,” Baker said. “She’s a 
great, great inspiration. She motivates a lot 
of people around here.” 
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Trey Boone gets a taste of the NBA in 
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Orlando 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


Kevin Johnson 

The Vanguard School senior guard Trey Boone controls the ball Jan. 16 during a game against George Jenkins High School at the Amway Center in 
Orlando. Boone is a captain for Vanguard. 


ORLANDO — Forty-five minutes 
after the Orlando Magic and Memphis 
Grizzlies finished their NBA game Jan. 
16, Trey Boone walked onto the court at 
Amway Center with his teammates from 
the Vanguard School boys basketball team. 

Nearly all the glamour and noise that 
surrounded the game - the 18,141 fans, 
the Magic cheerleaders and dancers, the 
raucous thunder sticks, the free T-shirts that 
are blasted into the stands - were gone, but 
the aura of playing a game in an NBA arena 
remained intact for the high schoolers as 
Vanguard faced Lakeland’s George Jenkins 
in a late-night tilt. Each season only a few 
high school teams get a chance to play at 
Amway before or after a Magic game. 

“It was amazing to have that 
experience. A lot of Tribal members don’t 
have that experience. I’m blessed to have 
that,” said Boone, a senior captain who has 
started every game for Vanguard at guard 
since he arrived at the Lake Wales school 
from Immokalee two years ago. 

Before the high school game tipped off 
at about 10:15 p.m., Boone already had a 
memorable evening thanks to being selected 
with four of his teammates to participate 
in the Magic’s pregame festivities. Boone 
was on the court at the front of a high-five 
line that greeted Magic starters as they 
were introduced. He exchanged high-fives 
with Channing Frye, Devyn Mable, Victor 
Oladipo, Elfrid Payton and Nikola Vucevic. 

“That was crazy, just to be with the 
NBA players and the energy you feel,” 
Boone said. 

From section 111, the Vanguard team 
watched the Magic fall to the Grizzlies, 1 06- 
96. It was the second NBA game Boone has 
attended; the first was earlier this season. 
He has plenty of admiration for the pros. 

“I know how hard they worked to get to 
this level,” he said. 


With a longer court to run and a deeper 
3 -point line to grasp, the high school game 
- not surprisingly - featured some early 
sloppiness as players adjusted. Jenkins led 
10-3 after the first quarter and 19-15 at 
halftime. 

Boone, a 3 -point specialist, came up 


short on a few attempts from beyond the arc 
in the first half but found his stride in the 
second half with back-to-back 3 -pointers; 
the first tied the game at 28-28, the latter 
sliced Jenkins’ lead to 32-31. 

Vanguard, a Class 2 A school with an 
enrollment of about 120 kids, led by two 


with five minutes left in the game, but 
Jenkins, a 7A school, nudged ahead and 
pulled out a 43-40 win. Boone finished with 
six points and three rebounds. 

“We’re here to have fun,” Vanguard 
coach Dan Sheppard said before the game. 
“It’s an experience they’ll never forget.” 




Kevin Johnson 

Trey Boone fires a pass over two George Jenkins players during a high school basketball game that 
followed the Memphis Grizzlies and Orlando Magic game at the Amway Center in Orlando. 



Kevin Johnson 

The Vanguard School senior guard Trey Boone greets Orlando Magic guard Victor Oladipo during 
pregame player introductions Jan. 16 at the Amway Center in Orlando. The Magic lost to Memphis, 
106-96. 



Kevin Johnson 

As a George Jenkins player takes a shot, Vanguard’s Trey Boone attempts to make a block during a 
high school game at the Amway Center. 


A small entourage from the Immokalee 
Reservation - including Boone’s parents, 
Johnny and Gale - made the three-and-a- 
half hour drive to watch the game. 

The game didn’t count in the record 
books for Vanguard, which won 13 of 
its first 16 games thanks in part to strong 
shooting from Boone. 

“He’s played well. He’s shot really 
well. I think he’s averaging about 16 points. 
He’s had a good season,” Sheppard said. 
“He works hard; he plays hard. We’re proud 
of him as a leader. He’s really stepped up.” 

The game marked the second time in 
six months that Boone has played in an NBA 
arena. Last summer he helped the Tribe’s 
Rez Runners win the Native American 
Basketball Invitational at US Airways 
Center, the home of the Phoenix Suns. 

Basketball isn’t the only sport Boone 
has excelled at this academic year. In the 
fall, he advanced to the Class 1A state 
regionals in golf. During the regular season, 
his best scores for 9-hole matches were in 
the mid-30s. He shot a 78 in the 18-hole 
Class lA-District 16 tournament that earned 
him the trip to regionals. 

“He hits the ball a long way,” said 
Sheppard, who also coaches Vanguard’s 
golf team. 

Boone hopes to continue to play double 
duty in college. He said he’s looking at 
Division II schools where he might be able 
to play golf and basketball. Golf, which he 
started playing at age 6, is his primary sport. 

Similar to his duties on the basketball 
team, Boone served as a captain on the golf 
squad. 

“I like the leadership,” Boone said. 

“He leads by example. He does well in 
the classroom. I’m proud of him,” Sheppard 
said. 


♦ CONCLUSION 

From page 1C 


I don’t know how I’m going to fit 
in; each year they bring in more and 
more good guys. Strong competition. 
But standing on that sideline in the 
Rose Bowl, I could see myself out 
there on the field, making plays. I 
know I can do it. I just have to go 
out there and prove myself. Got to be 
able to compete. 

I learned a lot from Jameis. On 
the field, he is one of the greatest 
football players I have ever seen. Off 
the field, he had his problems, but this 
year, after the last incident, I think he 
finally knew it and had to grow up. 
But on the field, there were never any 
problems. He is a natural leader who 
really knows how to bring the best out 
of his teammates. And he has a very 
smart football IQ. I would not hesitate 
to pick him first in the draft. Marcus 
Mariota (Oregon QB) was very 
impressive. I was right there on the 
sidelines watching him. But if I was 
Tampa Bay, I would pick Winston in 
the draft. Because I’m from Tampa, 
that would be incredible. Wherever 
he goes, I wish him all the luck in the 
world. 

My parents came to all the 
home games and I know other Tribal 
members were there, a lot of them 
I didn’t really know, but I knew 
they were there. I only got home 
twice during the season. Moving 
to Tallahassee, playing football 
for the defending national champs 
and attending school full time was 
difficult. I’ve always been a good 
student, but my grades suffered a little 
bit. I am working hard on bringing 
them back up now. 

I’m not complaining. It’s been 
a great year. Obviously, we were all 
very disappointed and sad after the 
Oregon game. But once that wore 
off, we all realized what a great year 
we had. We beat some great teams in 
some very exciting games. We hold 
our heads up high. 

Justin Motlow, son of Clarence 
and Lisa Motlow, is a Seminole Tribal 
member enrolled at Florida State 
University where he plays for the 
FSU Seminoles football team. 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE 
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MILEAGE/ 


STARTING BID 

VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

149874 

2005 

FORD SEDAN 

TAURUS 

64,572 

Poor 

$490.00 

B27096 

2007 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT4WD 

87,928 

Poor 

$1,920.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please 
contact Fixed Assets Dept, 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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Native American Gathering supporting Fitness, Health, 

Competition and Community 
Congratulations to 2015 Rez Rally Champions: 

Immokalee/Naples 

Thank You to all who make this event possible! 

Best of Health, 

Connie Whidden, Health Director 



Thank You: 


Council Chairman and Representatives 
Immokalee Council Manager 
Rez Rally Team Captains 
SPD 

Immokalee Ranch 
Health 

Seminole Media Productions 

Accounting 

Payroll 

Information Systems 


Board President and Representatives 
Immokalee Rez Rally Host Committee 
Buildings and Grounds 
EMS 

Recreation 
Family Services 
Purchasing 

Department of Elder Services 
Public Works 
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Ahfachkee kids receive tips about 
golf, life from PGA Tour winner 




BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Notah Begay III 
didn’t need a full set of golf clubs to impress 
17 students from the Ahfachkee School. 

The four-time winner on the PGA Tour 
used just two clubs - a 7-iron and a 3-wood 
that he borrowed from Big Cypress First 
Baptist Church Pastor Salaw Hummingbird 

- to teach basic fundamentals of a golf 
swing Jan. 22 at the Tribe’s new practice 
range on West Boundry Road. 

Gathered near a grassy hitting area, the 
kids watched and listened to a player who 
won more than $3 million during his peak 
years on the Tour in 1999 and 2000. 

“That went into the clouds,” exclaimed 
third-grader Peggy Sue Cypress after Begay 
launched a shot with a 3 -wood. 

Begay, a Native American (Navajo/San 
Felipe/Isleta Pueblos) who learned to play 
golf while growing up in New Mexico, spent 
part of the 3 5 -minute session explaining 
proper techniques for gripping, alignment 
and stance before he began hitting balls 
into the vast open field dotted with yardage 
signs. 

“You’ve got a great facility here. If 
you’re interested in golf, it’s right here,” 
Begay, 42, told the students. 

The session carried more significance 
than just golf tips. 

“Find out what drives you, and want 
to be a positive part of your community,” 
Begay said. 

Begay’s path to becoming a positive 
part of his community began when he was 
a youngster. Determined to learn the game, 
Begay said he collected recyclable cans 
and bottles on the streets of Albuquerque to 
scrape up the $2.50 for buckets of balls at a 
practice range. 

“By age 9, there weren’t 
enough empty cans on the side 
of streets to recycle,” he said. 

Eventually, Begay worked 
at a golf course and earned free 
practice time as compensation 
rather than money. Through 
relentless practice, he 
blossomed into one of the 
nation’s elite junior players and 
earned a scholarship to play at 
Stanford University, where he 
became a teammate and friend 
of Tiger Woods. 

“Does anyone know 
a golfer other than Tiger 
Woods?” Begay asked the 
students, who responded, “no.” 

Begay rarely plays in PGA 
Tour events these days, but 
he’s still a widely recognized 
figure in the sport as an analyst 
with the Golf Channel and 
NBC. He’s also involved in the 
Notah Begay III Foundation, 
an organization he created to 
promote health and wellness 
in Native American children 
while reducing childhood 
obesity and diabetes. 

“Anything that you can 
do to keep their interest level 

- get them exercising, get them 
outside, get them committed 
to something - is beneficial in 


all other aspects of life,” Begay said after 
the session ended. “That’s why I’m a big 
advocate in these types of golf facilities 
and the sport of golf because it gets you 
outside... and it gets you away from screen 
time - the phone, the tablet or the computer.” 

In addition to his foundation, Begay 
is also helping Tribes by designing their 
golf courses. He’s been involved in the 
construction of new courses for the Pascua 
Yaqui Tribe in Arizona, the Prairie Band 
Potawatomi in Kansas and the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee in North Carolina. 

“I’ve done three properties,” Begay 
said, “and I’m very proud of them.” 

All the new courses use culture 
references in their names. For example, 
the Sewailo club in Tucson means 
“flower world” in the Pascua Yaqui 
language. 

As for Big Cypress, Begay said 
he could envision a course on the 
reservation. 

“I see the opportunity to build a 
beautiful, world-class 18-hole facility 
that would service primarily the 
community and the development of a 
first-rate golf program for the kids,” he 
said. 

Begay serves as proof of a Native 
American who discovered a love for golf 
at a young age and turned that affection 
into a prosperous career. 

“Florida is big into youth golf, and 
our kids have just as much talent as 
anybody else,” Begay said. “We have 
the opportunity here to really give them 
a leg up in terms of getting into a sport 
that is individually based. You don’t 
have the challenges of fielding a 40-man 
football team.” 

Under the tutelage of Ahfachkee 
golf coach Amos Mazzant, youngsters 


learn all aspects of golf, including the 
sportsmanship core that tends to separate 
golf from other sports. 

“We don’t grade them on how well they 
perform; we grade them on their ability to 
be kind to one another, how they treat one 
another, if they try at all. Those are all 
points,” said Mazzant, who gave Begay a 
tour of the range before introducing him to 
the students. 


Kevin Johnson 

After providing golf tips, pro golfer Notah Begay 
III poses with Ahfachkee School students Sarah 
Robbins, left, and Caidence Guzman Billie Jan. 22 at 
the Big Cypress golf practice range. 


Kevin Johnson 

Native American and four-time PGA Tour winner Notah Begay III demonstrates a golf stance - not his - in front of 
Ahfachkee School students Jan. 22 at the Tribe’s practice range on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Players and coaches from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s boys and girls basketball teams 
join Embry-Riddle standout basketball player DeForest Carter on Jan. 17 in Daytona Beach before 
Embry-Riddle’s game against Webber International. 


Kids learn from Embry-Riddle’s 
record-setting DeForest Carter 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

DAYTONA BEACH — Students 
from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
basketball teams arrived in Daytona 
Beach on Jan. 17 to watch Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University’s all-time leader 
in assists and steals, but they wanted to see 
something else from DeForest Carter. 

“One of the kids said you’ve got to 
dunk,” Carter said. 

Just before time expired in the first 
half, Carter fulfilled the youngster’s 
request with a steal and a dunk as part 
of another all-around solid performance 
from the senior point guard from the Big 
Cypress Reservation. Carter finished with 
11 points, five steals and four assists as 
Embry-Riddle improved to 17-0 with a 96- 
71 win against Webber International. 

Communication on the court by 
Embry-Riddle, the second-ranked team in 
the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics (NAIA), left a lasting impression 
on the PECS players. 

“If we keep on pushing, we’ll be there 
one day,” Vivianna Gore, 14, said. “We’re 
going to try to communicate more.” 

Before the game, Carter met with the 
PECS players and coaches, including girls 
coach Tim Thomas. 

“When I played on the rez, he was a 
big help,” Carter said. 

Thomas was among Carter’s coaches 
in youth and travel basketball. Carter 
recalled a game when he forgot to bring 
his sneakers and ended up finding success 
while wearing Thomas’ sneakers. 

“I had a good game,” Carter said. 

Carter has produced plenty of good 
games during his four years at Embry- 
Riddle. This season he entered late January 
as the team’s leader in assists, blocks and 
steals while averaging 12.3 points and 4.5 
rebounds per game. 

Carter, 21, said he talked to the kids 
about life in college as a student-athlete. 
As a youngster, Carter said he looked up 
to certain people and, at that time, knew he 
wanted someday to be a positive influence 
for others. 

“I always wanted to be that person 


who inspires someone,” he said. “They 
came and supported me. I gave them high 
fives on the way out of the tunnel.” 

Accolades for Carter came before the 
game when Embry-Riddle honored him 
for breaking the career marks in assists 
and steals. Both feats were achieved in the 
same game, a 65-51 win against Ashford 
(Iowa) in the championship game of the 
Bahama House & Best Western Aku Tiki 
Shootout Jan. 3 at home. Carter didn’t 
plan on achieving two milestones in one 
night, but he was glad it worked out that 
way. 

“It was awesome that I could do both 
in the same game,” he said. 

Carter’s record-breaking 661st career 
assist came in the first half as he snapped 
the previous mark that had been held by 
Ryan Rothrock since 2002. 

Carter met Rothrock awhile back 
and still adheres to the advice he received 
from the guard who played on the school’s 
national championship team in 2000. 

“He told me to keep working and not 
take anything for granted,” Carter said. 

In the second half, Carter notched his 
287th career steal, which moved him past 
Tom Fagley as the team’s all-time leader. 
Fagley’s record stood for 20 years. 

Carter finished the game with 12 
points, six assists, four steals and four 
rebounds and was named to the Shootout’s 
all-tournament team. 

Although both records mean a lot to 
him, Carter said the assists mark carries 
greater significance because of the 
teamwork involved in attaining it. 

“I want the assist record to go the 
whole team. It takes more than one person 
for an assist,” he said. 

In December, Carter knew his 
numbers were approaching the top of the 
categories, but his mother, Myra Jumper, 
made sure he didn’t focus on the record 
books. 

“I told my mom a few games before 
(the Ashford game) that I was close,” he 
said. “She set me straight and said just play 
your game.” 

Tribune staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this article. 


Center court honors go to PECS basketball parents 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Eighth-grade players 
on Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
girls and boys basketball teams showed 
their appreciation for the support of their 
parents Jan. 20 during the last home games 
of the season. The players’ biggest fans 
were each given a rose at center court. 

“Parents play a huge role in the success 
of their kids,” PECS principal Brian 
Greseth said. “They make sure they are at 
every practice and come to all the games. 
They talk to them about things they may be 
able to do better and pump them up about 
the great things they have done.” 

The teams took on Osceola Middle 
School with the girls winning 33-21 and 
the boys losing 39-32. Regardless of the 
outcome, the eighth-graders were glad to 
play for their school. 


The girls and boys teams each have 
three eighth-graders who will leave for 
high school in the fall. Vivianna Gore, Cady 
Osceola and Aleina Micco will miss playing 
for the Lady Seminoles. 

“The team is like a family,” said 
Vivianna, 14, who will attend boarding 
school in Tampa in the fall. “I grew up with 
these girls. Next year I’ll have to learn to 
adjust to different people.” 

Aleina Micco, 14, who has yet to 
decide whether to attend Moore Haven or 
Okeechobee High School, has played on the 
team since sixth grade. 

“I learned it’s not just about you,” she 
said. “You can’t always think you are going 
to win; they say there is no 4 1’ in team.” 

Cady Osceola, 14, will attend 
Okeechobee High in the fall. 

“I’ll miss that the coaches here cut us 
some slack,” she said. “At Okeechobee, I 
hear the coaches are real strict.” 


For their high scoring ability and 
versatility, girls coach Tim Thomas will 
miss his most experienced players. Boys 
coach Kevin Jackson knows there will be 
work to accomplish with next year’s team. 

“Physically there is a big difference 
between seventh- and eighth-graders,” 
he said. “Those are hard shoes to fill. The 
majority of points and rebounds came from 
those eighth-graders.” 

Andrew Fish, 14, and Lucas Osceola, 
13, plan to attend and play for Okeechobee 
High next year. 

“I learned sportsmanship on the team,” 
Lucas said. “The best thing was scoring 3 1 
points in a game.” 

Alyke Baker, 13, will attend Lake 
Placid High in the fall. 

“Getting ready for games and practicing 
with the team was the best experience,” he 
said. “I’m going to miss my teammates next 
year.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Cady Osceola recognizes the hard work of her parents, 
Crystal Marr and Cody Osceola, Jan. 20 at the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School eighth-grade parents’ night at 
the Brighton Gym. 


Beverly Bidney 

Aleina Micco takes the ball across the court during the last PECS home game of 
the season against Osceola Middle School. 


Beverly Bidney 


Alyke Baker, center, is with his parents, Mona and Preston Baker, and his sister, Presslyn, during 
eighth-grade parents’ night. 


Beverly Bidney 

Andrew Fish stands with his mother, Michelle Grindler, before the last Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School basketball home game in Brighton. 
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Announcements 




Happy birthday to Kenny 
Tommie on Jan. 25 

J ust want to say happy birthday to just know we got your back. We love you, 
you and wish you all the best. We Dad. 
are so proud of you and how far Love always, 
you have come. Keep up the good work and Carolee, Hakeem and DarRick 


Happy birthday to Devin 
Mindy Cypress-Kimble 

D evin, here I sit another year to keep me from going insane. Dev, I miss 
without your smile and loving you so much words will never be able to 
heart. Wishing we were never express just how much. I wish you were 
apart. Time has not healed my wound but I here to make everything right. That’s all I 
will continue on loving you. This life has not can say. I love you. We are forever family, 
been the same; I still find myself looking for 
someone to blame. Your smile was ease to Love your Cuz, 

my pain and your laughter was my medicine Carolee J. Watkins 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFT ARELLA'S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



SEMINOLE TRIBE 


OF FLORIDA 


SOtara iua 

Tribal 
Community 


Development | 
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Please visit our website today 
t for updated project information 


on all of the reservations! 
www.tcdsemtri be.com 


ii 
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I 
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ii 
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tl 


6365 Taft Street, Suite 3005 
Hollywood, Florida 33024 
Tel: 800-683-7800 
954-985-2300 x!1349 


Thursday, February 12 th 
(All Natives) 

Payout will be determined by number of teams 

18 & OVER- MEN & WOMEN 


Friday, February 13 th & Saturday, February 14 th 

OPEN TOURNAMENT but at least 1 Seminole or Miccosukee 
must be on team. 

1 st place $1000, 2 nd place $800, 3 rd place long sleeve shirts 
Entry fee - $300 

Must be paid in full by start of 1 st game. 

Deadline to enter is Monday, February 9 th . 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL STACY JONES AT (863) 634-6125. 


BERT C. JONES 

MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


FEBRUARY 12 th , 13 th & 14*" 
at the Brighton Gym 

35 & OVER - MEN & WOMEN 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


IMiffl MM<m (MPl HI 
(ffill Ufflm MS) HMDUD 

MARCH 21, 2015 

MORE INFORMATION TO FOLLOW 


\£m Trmm mm 


CHAIRMAN’S GENERAL ASSE1 


someday, mrnrn m at 10 a.m. 


rriMMimiT) 3Mm 


You are cordiaCCy invited to attend the 
Swearing-in Ceremony for the 
Judges of the SeminoCe Yri6aC Cou rt 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 2015 
11:00 A.M. 

CEREMONIAL OAK TREE 

Seminole Casino Hollywood 
4150 North State Road 7 
Hollywood, fl 33021 

Chairman James <E. (BiCCie wiU administer 
the Judicial Oath of Office 


Light refreshments will be available during the ceremony 


Wear 




Pcuj 

Z01L5 


Show love for YOUR HEART 
this month by wearing red on 



Early detection saves fives. 
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Eileen Soler 

Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell and Chairman James E. Billie pose after a Jan. 9 
meeting at the Frank Billie Field Office on the Big Cypress Reservation. Jewell, an Obama 
administration Cabinet member in charge of conservation, proper land and water use 
promotion, fish and wildlife protection, and environmental values preservation, learned 
about the FPL plan to build a monster power plant next door to the reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and Norman ‘Skeeter’ Bowers get off to a good start 
Jan. 18 at the 14th annual Rez Rally in Brighton. Nearly 700 people ran, walked or wheeled 
through the 5K course during the event, which promotes diabetes awareness. 


Eileen Soler 


Lee Mitchell, manager of the Immokalee Pioneer 
Museum at Roberts Ranch, helps keep bovines in line 
March 22 during the 18th annual Junior Cypress Cattle 
Drive. The 9-mile reenactment included cowboys and 
cowgirls, work dogs and the family of Honorary Trail 
Boss ‘Big’ Charlie Osceola. 








Beverly Bidney 

WISDOM dancers enter Hard Rock Live Feb. 7 during the Grand Entry of the 43rd 
annual Tribal Fair. Dubbed a celebration of Native arts and culture, the event brought 
thousands to the Hard Rock Live and Okalee Village in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Kyle Doney 


Eileen Soler 

For the first time in Ahfachkee School history, a Student Council was elected 
by peers in January to inspire and guide the next generation of alumni. From 
left are Leilani Gopher, Mya Cypress, Nashoba Gonzalez, Quenton Cypress and 
Michelle Jimmie. 


Staff photo 

Toddlers line up for the clothing contest Feb. 15 during the 76th annual Brighton 
Field Day. For the first time at the event, the Tribe welcomed members of the Florida 
State University Marching Chiefs band. 


Kyle Doney, who serves on the FSU Alumni Association National Board of Directors, 
poses with the college’s BCS National Championship trophy Feb. 1 during the FSU 
national championship celebration at Doak Campbell Stadium. About 30,000 fans, 
including several Seminole Tribe members, attended the event. 


Staff photo 

The new Little Miss Seminole Madasyn Osceola is crowned and 
sashed by Miss Seminole 2013-14 Tia Blais-Billie and former Little 
Miss Seminole Sarafina Billie Feb. 7 at Hard Rock Live. 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard tour the 4,500-acre Salacoa Valley Farms in Fairmount, Georgia. 
After purchasing the farm in December 2013, the Board generated nearly $500,000 for the 
Tribe during its first spring cattle sale March 22. 



Eileen Soler 

Artist Nilda Comas begins a model of ‘Florida 
- A Seminole Girl,’ which will be recreated in 
bronze and placed at Stranahan Landing along 
the New River in Fort Lauderdale. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry leads a stomp dance March 11 during the 10th anniversary celebration of the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. The event 
commemorated the growth of the location into both the sixth-largest casino in the world and the most profitable Class III casino in Indian Country. 



Eileen Soler 

Nearly 2,100 country music fans attend an Alan Jackson concert Jan. 25 at the Big Cypress 
118th Anniversary Celebration. The three-day event also gave attendees a rare, intimate 
glimpse of Seminole history, daily life and enduring culture. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

American Heritage point guard Hunter Osceola defends a Lakewood player March 1 during 
the 2014 Class 5A state basketball championship in Lakeland. Heritage won 98-70. 
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inda Charter school Alliance 


Eileen Soler 

Children scramble for plastic pastel Easter eggs April 11 during an egg hunt at the 
annual Big Cypress Easter celebration at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School officials, administrators and Seminole royalty pose 
with state officials April 2 during the Florida Charter School Alliance Excellence in 
Education Award ceremony. The school was one of only six Florida charter schools to 
earn the recognition. 


Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie welcomes Tribal members, friends from Indian Country 
nationwide and spectators to the ‘Decade of Rock’ celebration May 9 at Hard Rock 
Live. The event commemorated the success of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood, which has a direct annual economic impact of $276 million including 
$138 million for payments to employees and another $138 million for in-state 
purchases of goods and services. Roughly 3,750 employees work for the complex. 


Beverly Bidney 

Courtney Gore watches as judge Pat Hogue examines her steer March 29 at the 28th annual 
Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale in Brighton. More than 100 kids tribalwide 
convened in the ring to parade the small animals, hogs, heifers and steers they raised 
throughout the year. 


Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole 2013-14 Tia Blais-Billie waves 
to spectators during the public speaking segment of 
the 2014 Miss Indian World pageant at the Gathering of 
Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Photo courtesy of Seminole Police Department 

Kamani Smith, of Brighton Reservation, SPD Officer Kyle Boyd and Tyee Thorpe, of 
Hollywood Reservation, pose in front of the White House in Washington, D.C. during 
National Police Week held May 12-16. Students visited the capital as part of the Police 
Explorers Program. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Kiauna Martin and Ahnie Jumper celebrate with family after their American 
Heritage softball team claimed the Class 5A state title with a dramatic 11-10 walk- 
off win against Belleview in May. 


Beverly Bidney 

Remus Griffin and his daughter Naomi Griffin, 19 months, 
relax at the Fort Pierce Father’s Day dinner June 11 at 
Chupco Ranch. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole wrestler Michael Garcia keeps his opponent on defense 
June 9 at the Jim Thorpe Native American Games in Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. The June 8-14 event was attended by Seminole Tribe 
members who competed in golf, wrestling, basketball and track. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sherri Micco has her makeup done May 8 for Mother’s Day at the Seminole Medical Building 
in Hollywood. 


VA 


Beverly Bidney 

Alex Johns, right, talks to members of the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association during a reception hosted by the Seminole Tribe at the 
organization’s annual convention on Marco Island June 17. Johns 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School high school graduates line the stage May 30 during commencement ceremonies at Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium at Big Cypress Reservation. From left are Malari Baker, Sarah Osceola, Gianna Wargolet, Quenton Cypress 
and Savannah Tiger. 


Jennie Shore helps first-graders at Pemayetv Emahakv was named treasurer of the 4,300-member organization established 
Charter School drop frybread dough into boiling oil April in 1934. 

30 during Culture Camp Days. The camp focuses on 
passing down Seminole traditions to youth. 
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Eileen Soler 

An example of the Creek alphabet, which consists of 19 letters, hangs in 
art form at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Mosaic Gallery. In June, Tribal 
Council approved the publication of the first Creek dictionary - dubbed 
‘Este Semvnolvlke Enponakv, The Language of the Seminole People: An 
Outline Grammar and Basic Dictionary of the Florida Seminole Creek’ - to 
help keep the language alive for future generations. 


Photo courtesy of Jason Dennard 

The Osceola Brothers Band performs at the Friday Night Block Party in Tallahassee Sept. 5 - the night before FSU football’s home opener. From left are 
Cameron, Sheldon and Tyson Osceola. 


Eileen Soler 

Ada Jo Bruised Head, 3, on Hawk, is deliberate 
and sure as the youngest barrel racer Aug. 16 at 
the first show of the 5-D Barrel Series at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. The event was one of many 
new offerings at the Big Cypress venue in 2014. 


Beverly Bidney 

Florida State University wide receiver Justin Motlow, No. 86, runs 
through a play during football camp in August. Motlow, of Tampa, is the 
first Seminole Tribal member to play for the FSU football team. 


Eileen Soler 

The Miami Heat’s Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen takes a sip from a Hard Rock Energy drink while surrounded 
by models during an Aug. 29 photo shoot featuring the 6-foot-1 0 forward as the new celebrity spokesman 
for the product produced by Enterprise Beverage Group. 


Kevin Johnson 

Malari Baker, a 2014 high school graduate, receives an award Aug. 
13 during the Big Cypress incentive awards program at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium on the Big Cypress Reservation. Throughout 
the summer, the Education Department honored students with fun- 
filled events to reward them for their hard work during the year. 


Photo courtesy of the NABI Foundation 

Comprised mostly of Seminoles and coached by Andrew Jordan Bowers, the Rez 
Runners boys basketball team is joined by family and fans July 5 to celebrate its 
championship victory in the Native American Basketball Invitational (NABI) in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Staff photo 

Team Florida wrestling gold medal winner Samuel Micco Sanchez, left, and 
wrestling silver medal winner Jesse Sanchez, right, pose for a photo July 22 with 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. at the North American Indigenous Games in Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Youth traveled to the event to compete in wrestling, archery, track 
and field, basketball, golf, rifle shooting and swimming. 


Beverly Bidney 

The 2014-15 Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, right, and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
Cheyenne Nunez - cousins from the Brighton Reservation - beam after taking the 
crowns July 26 at the 57th annual Princess Pageant in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

This Camp Kulaqua camper traverses a relay, which is a wet and 
muddy obstacle course, while other teams play soccer with a 6-foot 
diameter earthball during the Seminole Olympics in August. Kids 
were divided into teams to compete in a host of fun events, including 
human foosball, steal the bacon, earthball soccer and mind mayhem 
relay. 


Eileen Soler 

Fourth of July fireworks light up the sky over the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

— A 


Eileen Soler 

Gene Jimmie smiles Aug. 18 as he heads to first grade on the first day of school at Ahfachkee School 
in August. 


Beverly Bidney 

Native American actor Saginaw Grant addresses the crowd at 
the Education Expo Sept. 5 at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood. Grant stressed the importance of passing 
down traditions and getting an education. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hopeful kids wait to hear their names called by Amy Yzaguirre, who distributed presents 
at the Immokalee Christmas party Dec. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader 
Krysta Burton helps her volleyball team win its 
last home game versus Osceola Middle School 
on Oct. 14. The team completed its season with a 
10-0 record that included nine shutouts. 


Kevin Johnson 

Community members gather outside Chupco’s Landing Community Center 
before the Sept. 25 dedication ceremony on Fort Pierce Reservation. The facility 
includes an indoor basketball court, offices, conference room, full-service 
kitchen, fitness room, two outdoor swimming pools and lounge with two pool 
tables. It also houses other Tribal departments, including Culture, Education 
and Housing. 


Beverly Bidney 

A happy group of runners passes through the yellow flour station Oct. 21 at Seminole 
Estates during the Hollywood Red Ribbon color run. Since 1985, Red Ribbon Week has 
raised awareness about the negative effect drugs have on communities. 


Beverly Bidney 

From right, Mike Tiger, Rusty Tiger and Nicholas DiCarlo listen to tributes paid to their 
patriarch, Howard Tiger, Nov. 20 during the grand opening ceremony of the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center in Hollywood. The 39,000-square-foot, two-story facility houses the 
Culture, Fitness and Recreation departments, gym, and Boys & Girls Club. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The Naples Botanical Garden names a lake Nov. 15 after the Seminole herbalist 
and medicine carrier Alice Micco Snow, who was known by her Creek nickname, 
Tupke. From left are Chairman James E. Billie, Elbert Snow, philanthropist 
Duane L. Burnham, Garden executive director Brian Holley and medicine man 
Bobby Henry. 


Eileen Soler 

Amy Yzaguirre attacks a palm frond with fierce concentration 
in the chickee fan tacking contest Sept. 26 at the Immokalee 
Indian Day celebration. Revelry, culture and the unconquered 
spirit prevailed in September as Seminole communities tribalwide 
gathered to celebrate the holiday. 


Beverly Bidney 

Team Tampa’s Nancy 0. Frank competes in the cone weave Oct. 30 during the 10th annual 
Trike Fest in Big Cypress. Tampa seniors won the prize for having the largest percentage 
of their reservation’s seniors compete, while Big Cypress won best overall for the first time 
in four years. 


Kevin Johnson 

As quarterback Torrance Gibson hoists the Class 5A state championship plaque, 
Andre Jumper, left, celebrates with his American Heritage teammates following 
their 38-0 win against Godby in the state championship game Dec. 12 at the 
Orlando Citrus Bowl. Jumper finished the season fifth on the team in total 
tackles with 70, which included 27 in five playoff games. His 50 assisted tackles 
were second most on the squad. 


Beverly Bidney 

Louise Gopher gives the commencement speech at the FSU 
graduation Dec. 13 after being honored with an honorary Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree. In March, Gopher was inducted into 
the Florida Women’s Hall of Fame, and in May, she received the 
Presidential Service Medallion from Florida Atlantic University, her 
alma mater. 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee Preschool students take in an afternoon hayride during a class field trip to the 
Flamingo Road Nursery’s Fall Harvest Festival in Davie. The event was just one of several 
Halloween-related activities the students celebrated in October. 


Photo courtesy of Pete Hahn 

Treasurer Pete Hahn, 33, is named one of the 2014 ‘Native American 40 Under 40’ award 
recipients by the National Center for American Indian Enterprise Development for his 
leadership to the Seminole Tribe. Hahn received the award during the 39th annual Indian 
Progress in Business Awards Gala Oct. 8 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole Gaming Commission Chairman Allen Huff and Seminole Gaming Compliance Director Ed Jenkins 
are flanked by National Indian Gaming Commission Acting Chairman Jonodev Osceola Chaudhuri and 
Associate Commissioner Daniel Little during the Oct. 16 self-regulation certification announcement. 
The Tribe became the first in Indian Country to achieve gaming self-regulation certification. 


Eileen Soler 

Rows of pumpkin, apple and pecan pie fill tables for 
hungry employees and Tribal members Nov. 20 during 
the Big Cypress Thanksgiving luncheon at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. 
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Court in session 



Beverly Bidney 

Chairman James E. Billie swears in Willie Johns as Chief Justice of Tribal Court during the judicial inauguration Feb. 19 in Hollywood as his 
granddaughter Bobbie Dale Osceola holds the Bible. 


First Seminole Tribal Court 
takes civil cases into own hands 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Furthering 
sovereign rights of self-government and 
self-determination, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida celebrated the creation of its Tribal 


Court system Feb. 19 at the inauguration 
of its first panel of six Tribal justices and 
judges. 

Just yards from the landmark Council 
Oak where the Seminole Constitution was 
signed in 1957, Chairman James E. Billie 
presided over a solemn ceremony that 


cemented a new historic milestone via 
judicial oaths of office. 

Emcee Sally Tommie, a former Fort 
Pierce community liaison, called the 
event “tremendous.” 

“It allows us to stay in tune and in 
touch with who we are. It’s a way for our 
people to move forward in sovereignty,” 
Tommie said. 

Pledging to defend the Seminole and 
United States constitutions, the justices 
and judges also promised to “administer 
justice without respect to persons, and do 
equal right to the poor and to the rich ... 
and to faithfully and impartially discharge 
and perform all the duties” required. 

Installed were: Chief Justice Willie 
Johns; Chief Judge Moses B. Osceola; 
Associate Justice Amy Johns; Associate 
Justice Moses Jumper Jr.; Associate Judge 
Tina Marie Osceola; and Associate Judge 
Mary Tigertail. 

The judges and justices are charged 
with resolving civil disputes through 
the Tribal Court’s two branches - a trial 
court where judges try new cases and an 
appellate court where the justices hear 
appeals on prior rulings. 

Helene Buster, director of the Tribe’s 
Family Services Department, was among 
more than 300 Tribal members and local 
and state officials who turned out to mark 
the occasion. 

+ See TRIBAL COURT on page 5A 



Beverly Bidney 

The newly established Tribal Court officials pose under the boughs of the historic Council Oak 
tree after the Feb. 19 inauguration ceremony. From left are Associate Judge Tina Marie Osceola, 
Associate Judge Mary Tigertail, Chief Judge Moses B. Osceola, Chief Justice Willie Johns, 
Associate Justice Amy Johns and Associate Justice Moses Jumper Jr. 


USET meeting aims for change 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

ARLINGTON, Va. — Just minutes 
from Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C., 
representatives from 26 sovereign Native 
Tribes gathered Feb. 9-12 in Arlington, 
Virginia to become one voice at the United 
South and Eastern Tribes (USET) Impact 
Week Meeting 2015. 

Under the motto “Strength in Unity,” 
USET convened the 52-member Board of 
Directors made up of tribal top brass and 
USET’s 12 committee chairs to address 
multi-tribal concerns from culture and 
heritage to social services, tribal justice 
and veteran affairs. 

Looming, however, were several 
U.S. congressional issues that affect 
Indian Country. Among the focus items: 


the Carcieri Fix, which aims to correct 
a 2009 amendment to the 1934 Indian 
Reorganization Act that muddles land into 
trust opportunities; trust modernization 
to compel Tribes toward comprehensive 
and integrated land use planning and self- 
determination; and congressional approval 
for a $460 million Indian Health Service 
increase. 

Joel M. Frank Sr., Seminole Tribe 
director of Government Relations and 
Initiatives, sat in for Chairman James E. 
Billie who was unable to attend. Frank 
voiced an additional concern: the Keystone 
XL pipeline, which will skirt about 17 
reservations and impact sacred lands and 
natural resources in the Central Plains. 

Congressman Raul Grijalva (D-Ariz.), 
who asked to appear before USET, called 
the Feb. 11 congressional approval of 


the pipeline “sad” and noted that the vote 
occurred “under the cover of night.” 

“For eight years we were able to hold 
it off. It is such a struggle but not a fait 
accompli. Assessments have to happen 
to determine the dire effects on water, 
religious and sacred sites,” Grijalva said. 

USET President Brian Patterson 
(Oneida Indian Nation) responded, “We 
know our place in the universal view. But 
will we stand to the side and scream our 
opposition? Or can we do something?” 

As political strategists predicted, 
President Barack Obama vetoed the bill 
Feb. 24. 

Several resolutions submitted by 
USET committees were passed by the 
board during the organization’s closing 

♦ See IMPACT WEEK on page 9A 


Pow Wow power strong 
at Seminole country return 




BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — After nearly a 
decade of hibernation, the spirited all-Tribe 
dance competitions of the Seminole Tribal 
Fair and Pow Wow roared back to life with 
a bigger and better turnout than bygone 
years. 

With 205 competitive dancers, seven 
drum groups, flag bearers from four Tribes 
and Tribal leaders from regions throughout 
Indian Country, the floor of Hard Rock Live 
was filled Feb. 6-8 for the duration of the 
44th annual event. 

“I know how hard it is for everyone 
to get here. Everyone has budgets they 
have to be aware of. Just coming 
out is a testament to what everyone 
does and what they all believe in,” 
said Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, who served as Tribal Fair 
director. 

For drummer Mervel 
LaRose, a member of the 
Fond du Lac Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa 
Tribe, just being there 
was a blessing. His 
Native American Music 
Award-winning drum 
group, The Boyz, based in 
Minnesota, placed first in the 
northern drum competition. 

“We get to see different 
people from different Tribes. 

And, basically, the weather is 
nicer here than in the minus 
15-degree temperatures we 
left in the Twin Cities,” 

LaRose said. 

The Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood campus, including 
Hard Rock Live and the 
Seminole Paradise 

parking lot, was flooded 
with Indian Country 
visitors from Georgia to 
California to Canada. 

Nearly 8,000 people per day 
attended the event, shopped at more 
than two dozen Native jewelry and 
clothing vendor booths, dined at 
eateries including several that offered 


sofkee and Indian burgers, and jammed out 
during concerts by Indian Country favorites 
Derek Miller, Jonny Lang and Guthrie 
Brown. 

Homegrown entertainment was 
provided by the Cowbone Band and the 
Osceola Brothers Band. 

Gloria Wilson, the top coordinator 
for the event with assistance from Wanda 
Bowers, said her phone began ringing 
almost immediately after the event was 
posted on Powwows.com and continued 
ringing practically around the clock because 
of global time zones. 

“I had responses from all over Indian 
Country, Canada and everywhere. We 
really made the effort to get the word out - 
even to South America and Africa,” 
Wilson said. 

One phone call came from 
a shortwave radio station that 
hosts public interest segments 
worldwide. When the station 
called, Wilson had 10 minutes to 
prepare for a five-minute, 
on-air interview that went 
global. Local television 
and radio spots were 
also worked into 
Wilson’s hectic 
schedule. 

The crowning 
of Little Mr. and Little 
Miss Seminole at Hard Rock 
Live plus the Bill Osceola 
Memorial Rodeo on the 
Big Cypress Reservation 
rounded out the weekend 
events. More than 50 novice 
cowboys and cowgirls 
competed in the youth rodeo 
division. 


+ See TRIBAL FAIR on 
page 6A 

Eileen Soler 

The executive director of 
the Seminole Tribe’s Native 
Learning Center, Georgette 
Palmer Smith, a member of 
the Kiowa Tribe of Oklahoma, 
competes Feb. 7 in the jingle dance 
at the 44th annual Seminole Tribal 
Fair and Pow Wow. 


BC’s Josie Billie Highway 
revamped for safer travel 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The first portion 
completed in the multimillion dollar Snake 
Road improvement project in Big Cypress 
was celebrated with 
a ribbon cutting and 
speeches Jan. 30 at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena. 

“Today we mark an 
important milestone,” 
said Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank. 

Actually, the 

occasion heralded 
2.25 miles of a wider 
and safer Josie Billie 
Highway, the stretch 
of the road that cuts 
through the heart of Big 
Cypress Reservation 
to the community’s 
northern border. 

“(Improvements) 

have been sorely needed, but to paraphrase 
Robert Frost, we have miles to go before we 
sleep,” Rep. Frank said. 

Approximately 16 more miles of road 
is still left to address, Rep. Frank said, on 
one the most dangerous roads in Florida. 
The three-part project begins just north of 
Interstate 75 where Snake Road gets its 
name. For miles, the serpentine road flanked 
by a canal and drainage ditches squiggles 
through 33 of 34 curves that are deemed 
unsafe for the 45 mph speed zone. 

So far, the roadway from about 1,000 
feet north of the Big Cypress rodeo to just a 
few yards south of the Big Cypress RV Park 
has been finished. The completed section, 


“I had to blink 
because I didn’t 
believe I was in 
Big Cypress.” 


- Mitchell Cypress, 
Big Cypress Reservation 


to 


funded largely by a $3.7 million TIGER III 
grant from the United States Department of 
Transportation (DOT), includes two 14- 
foot travel lanes in each direction, a paved 
16-foot median, a 5 -foot sidewalk on the 
east side and a 12-foot multiuse path on the 
west side. 

TIGER is an acronym 
for Transportation 

Investment Generating 
Economic Recovery. 
Since 2009, Congress has 
dedicated $4.1 billion to 
help finance transportation 
projects that are 
exceptionally challenging, 
multi-jurisdictional and 
not eligible for ordinary 
DOT funding. 

According 
Tribe’s 2011 
application, 

Road from 1-75 
Big Cypress is 
“based on crash data and 
tremendous concern by 
both the Miccosukee Tribe and Seminole 
Tribe.” 

Along the Big Cypress Reservation 
stretch alone, from January 1997 to July 
2001, 74 vehicle accidents were reported 
that left 46 injured and six dead. From 
February 2004 through November 2010, 
129 crashes with 46 injuries and two 
fatalities were reported. 

“We’ve been going 30 to 40 years here 
with so many deaths to Tribal members 
and others,” said Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger. “If we only had guardrails 
lives would have been saved.” 

+ See SNAKE ROAD on page 4A 
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Editorial 


Grandkids inherit 
grandmother’s talent 


• James E. Billie 

W hat I’ve been seeing lately is 
it seems like every generation 
picks up the habits of the 
first generation. I finally got to hear the 
Osceola brothers 
- Cameron, 18, 
Tyson, 16, and 
Sheldon, 13 - 

play their music 
at the 77th annual 
Brighton Field 
Day. I knew they 
played music, but I 
did not really know 
how well they 
played. And I think 
I did hear them 
a few years back 
and they were just getting to the point that 
they were good, and what was interesting 
to note is I kept wondering, who did these 
boys pick up their musical ability from? 

I figured out it was their grandmother, 
Jimmy Hank Osceola’s wife, Marie Willie 
(her maiden name). Marie Willie, back 
when she and I were teenagers, 13-14 years 


old, we all went to the same church, First 
Baptist Church in Hollywood. And Marie 
would play the piano and I would lead 
the songs. Every Sunday we did the same 
things. 

We weren’t really that good - she was 
better than I was. I was trying to remember 
the songs, but she played the piano very 
well and I would try to follow, and every 
Sunday we would try to lead the songs 
at Church. Sunday morning and Sunday 
night. 

This went on for several years, maybe 
four or five years, until we all reached the 
high school age. I finally left Hollywood and 
went to Haskell Indian school and I believe 
Marie stayed here and went to McArthur 
High School and graduated. Eventually she 
married Jimmy Hank Osceola. I eventually 
graduated from high school at Haskell 
Institute and after that I joined the Army 
and came back to Florida in 1968. By that 
time Jimmy Hank and Marie had children 
and life went on. 

I played guitar and attempted my best 
at folk singing. And I would see children 
trying to learn my songs and I often 
wondered who was going to take over 


and go way beyond what I was doing or 
what any of the other people were doing 
and lo and behold, here came the Osceola 
brothers. I believe, in my opinion, here in 
modem times, they are some of the best 
musicians around. And they are probably 
going to get better. 

So whatever the Osceola brothers are 
doing now, there is probably somebody 
else out there watching and listening and 
wishing they could do the same thing. And 
several years from now, here comes the 
next generation doing their best to play 
great music, to carry on. 

So what am I trying to say? Parents, 
no matter what you are doing, there are 
some young ones out there watching you. 
Remember to set a good example, for that 
next generation is probably going to out-do 
us by a long shot. 

I really enjoyed the Osceola Brothers 
Band and I thank their grandmother, Marie 
Willie Osceola, for setting the pace, setting 
the example for them. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Father Serra no saint 
to Indian Country 


• Steven Newcomb 

O n Jan. 15, 2015, during a flight 
from Sri Lanka to Manila, Pope 
Francis declared to reporters: 
“In September, God willing, I will canonize 
Junipero Serra in the United States.” In 
other words, the pope intends to make Serra 
a Roman Catholic saint. Speaking of Serra, 
the pope said: “He was the evangelizer of 
the West in the United States.” The same 
institution that brought us the Cmsades, 
a Borgia Pope and the Inquisition is now 
going to sanctify Serra’s legacy. 

How are we to understand the context 
of Serra’s founding of the “evangelizing” 
Spanish Catholic mission system in 
1769, in what Spain then called “Alta 
California”? In his comprehensive book 
“A Violent Evangelism: The Political 
and Religious Conquest of the Americas” 
(1992), theologian Luis Rivera-Pagan 
wrote: “Truly the Spanish conquerors of 
the Americas were driven by their quest 
for God, gold and glory. But it was the 
language related to God - theology - that 
served to rationalize avarice and ambition, 
not vice versa.” He continued: “It was 
religion that attempted to sacralize [make 
sacred] political domination and economic 
exploitation.” 

The word “evangelization,” used by 
Pope Francis, traces to “bringing the good 
news of a military victory.” That a war 
analogy and a bid for “conquest” is apt for 
Serra’s era of evangelism is documented 
by a joint statement made in California in 
1773 by the Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders of the Catholic Church. In his 
book “The Missions and Missionaries of 
California,” Vol. I, (Mission Santa Barbara, 
1928), Father Zephyrin Englehardt quoted 
the joint Dominican-Franciscan statement. 
It opens by invoking the names of the 
founders of their religious orders, whom 
they called “our holy Patriarchs, Dominic 
de Guzman and Francis of Assisi.” Assisi, 
of course, is the Catholic religious figure 
and saint, whose name Pope Francis chose 
for his papacy. 

As the document continues, the 
religious orders talk of “finding ourselves 
in this corner of the world of Old and 
New California, occupied with the 
spiritual conquest and the conversion of 
the infidels...” The word “conquest” is 
accurately re-expressed as “domination.” 
A genocidal system of violent evangelism 
and domination was the means of achieving 
what the Mexican scholar Manuel Serrano 


y Sanz called “Spanish domination in 
America.” (“Origines de la dominacion 
espanola en America,” Madrid, 1918). This 
historical reality informed the title of the 
1987 book “The Missions of California: A 
Legacy of Genocide,” by Rupert Costo and 
Jeanette Costo. It was published as part of 
the fierce debate that took place over the 
proposed beatification of Father Serra in 
the 1980s. 

The Catholic Church worked to 
achieve the spiritual conquest of infidels by 
means of temporal political domination of 
Church and State, the Cross and the Sword, 
over “the infidels.” Such domination is what 
Pope Francis’ predecessor Pope Alexander 
VI laid the path for with his papal bull 
documents from 1493. Those documents 
called for “the propagation of the Christian 
empire” and for non-Christian “barbarous 
nations” to be “reduced” to the Catholic 
faith and Christian religion. A papal bull 
from May 3, 1493 declared that the Spanish 
monarchs were authorized to take over any 
lands, discovered and to be discovered, 
that were not under the domination of any 
Christian dominator. 

Junipero Serra’s efforts at 
evangelization were undertaken in 
furtherance of the objectives set forth 
in papal documents of the Holy See. 
Evangelization was one means of extending 
the religio-political Spanish Catholic 
system of domination into the lands and 
territories of the original and independent 
Native nations of the continent and the 
hemisphere throughout “the Americas.” 

Pope Francis is a member of the Jesuit 
Order. A biography about Father Juan 
Salvatierra, who was also a member of the 
Jesuit Order, sheds light on the nature and 
legacy of the Spanish Catholic system that 
Pope Francis is celebrating by declaring 
Father Serra to be a Catholic saint. The 
book’s title is “Juan Maria de Salvatierra 
of the Company of Jesus, Missionary of 
the Province of New Spain, and Apostolic 
Conqueror of the Califomias,” by Miguel 
Venegas. 

The book was originally published in 
Spanish in 1754. Marguerite Eyer Wilbur 
provided the 1929 English translation. As 
expressed in English, the original title page 
of the book reads in part: “Written learnedly 
and in detail by Father Miguel Venegas, 
Professed of the four Vows, of this same 
Company [of Jesus] and condensed into a 
brief compendium by Father Juan Antonio 
De Oviedo, Rector of the College of San 
Andres in Mexico, and Censor for the Holy 
Inquisition.” 


The original title page in Spanish reads: 
“Quien La Dedica A Maria Santissima 
Madre de Dios, Reyna de todo los Santos, 
Senora de los Exercitos, y Conquistadora 
de nuevos Reynos en su Sagrada Imagen 
De Loreto.” This translates in English 
as follows: “By whom it [the book] is 
dedicated to the Most Holy Mary Mother 
of God, Queen of all the Saints Lady of 
Armies and Conqueress of new Kingdoms 
in her Holy Image of Loreto” (pp. 48-49). 

Pope Francis’ decision to grant 
sainthood to Father Serra by canonizing 
him celebrates the genocidal legacy of 
the Spanish Catholic mission system of 
domination. Pope Alexander VI unleashed 
that devastating system on our Original 
Nations shortly after Cristobal Colon made 
a successful voyage from Spain to the 
Caribbean and back. The pope’s decision to 
canonize Serra constitutes a celebration by 
the Holy See of the empire of Christendom, 
and its efforts to achieve the “spiritual 
conquest” (domination) of our “infidel” 
ancestors, in the name of “the Prince of 
Peace.” 

Robert Jackson, in “The Dynamic 
of Indians Demographic Collapse in the 
Mission Communities in Northwestern 
New Spain (1990),” gave a grim sense of 
the devastation of the Spanish Catholic 
Mission system: “Finally, more than 90 
percent of the children bom in the missions 
died before reaching age 10.” In his 
sampling of the Baja and Alta California 
missions, Jackson stated: “In other words, 
the population of the seven Baja California 
[mission] establishments experienced 
a mean rate of 83 percent [population] 
decline, and 90 percent in the Alta 
California missions.” The life expectancy 
at birth, he said, was 7.4 years for the seven 
Baja California mission[s], and 4.5 years 
for ... 20 Alta California establishments.” 

Given the unsaintly and deadly toll 
that Father Serra’s Catholic mission system 
had on Native Nations and families in Alta 
California, it is a cmel irony that Pope 
Francis will finalize his canonization of 
Father Serra during the World Meeting of 
Families, in “the city of Brotherly love,” in 
the territory of our Lenape Nation. 

Steven Newcomb (Shawnee, Lenape) 
is co-founder and co-director of the 
Indigenous Law Institute and author of 
'Pagans in the Promised Land: Decoding 
the Doctrine of Christian Discovery ” 
(Fulcrum, 2008). He has been studying 
federal Indian law and international law 
since the early 1980s. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

One of the greatest alligator wrestlers in Seminole history, Thomas McGown Storm Sr.’s specialty 
was deepwater wrestling; he would dive into a deep pool of water and capture a full-grown alligator 
with his bare hands. 


R.I.P. Thomas McGown Storm Sr., 
alligator wrestler, artist, culturist 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Thomas McGown 
Storm Sr., a Seminole known for his exploits 
in the deepwater alligator 
pit and behind the painter’s 
easel, crossed over Feb. 6, two 
weeks after his 54th birthday. 

His spectacular gator shows 
and virile warrior paintings 
were filled with traditional 
Seminole culture, which he 
freely dispensed to anyone 
who wanted to know. 

Articulate with a keen 
sense of humor, Storm was 
once described in a news 
article as a cross between Hulk 
Hogan and Bob Hope. He was 
a consummate entertainer who 
stretched the limits of danger in his gator 
wrestling shows, diving into tanks of water 
and using his bare hands to pull the likes of 
10-foot gators and giant alligator snapping 
turtles to the surface. In his later years, 
Storm dedicated much of his time to art. His 
pencil, pen, ink and pastel masterpieces can 
be seen at many museums, including Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki. 

His themes demonstrated his Seminole 


ancestors’ historic bravery, which ran in his 
blood, he loved to say. 

Bom on Jan. 24, 1961 to George 
Storm and Mary Jane Storm, Thomas was 
a member of the Otter Clan. He had three 
brothers: Jacob Storm, Simon 
Storm and Isaac Storm. He 
also had two adopted siblings: 
Angela Storm and Thomas 
Jeffrey Storm. 

He is survived by his five 
children: Trishanna Storm, 
Thomas Storm Jr., Chelsea 
Storm, Trystyn Storm, Taryn 
Storm and adopted son Jeffery 
Dean; and four grandchildren: 
Tyler, Trevor, Kaylee and 
Kaden, with another grandchild 
on the way. 

He has many cousins, 
aunts, uncles and clan family 
members he leaves behind who love him 
dearly. 

From Singapore to Hollywood, Storm 
thrilled crowds as one of the world’s greatest 
alligator wrestlers, a tme connection to the 
bold and brave Seminole warriors of yore. 
He could sing the songs and dance the 
stomp and grab a rattlesnake in the blink of 
an eye. Rest in peace, Thomas Storm, you 
will be missed. And long remembered. 



Photo by Peter B. Gallagher 


Native veterans steadfast 
on war memorial mission 



Eileen Soler 

During USET Impact Week Meeting 2015 in Arlington, Virginia, Army veteran Stephen Bowers, 
chairman of USET Veterans Affairs Committee, left, and committee members honor Air Force 
program analyst Juanita J. Mullin, a member of the Seneca Nation. 


BY EILEEN I SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

ARLINGTON, Va. — It is 
documented, said Seminole veteran Stephen 
Bowers, chairman of the United South and 
Eastern Tribes (USET) Veteran Affairs 
Committee, that Native American men 
and women have fought valiantly for the 
homeland since colonization - but no U.S. 
war memorial exists in Washington, D.C. to 
honor the only true first Americans. 

“Now we have an opportunity to have 
our own exhibit of Indians from all wars 
from 1 8 1 2 to Afghanistan and we are asking 
for support,” Bowers said as he entered a 


resolution Feb. 11 to the USET Board of 
Directors during the organization’s Impact 
Week Meeting 2015 in Arlington, Virginia. 
“Every Tribe has a military legacy, and we 
aim to let the world know it.” 

Bowers requested USET support 
seeking financial help from among the 
organization’s 26-Tribe membership for 
the First Americans Veteran Campaign. The 
project could break ground in 2017 and be 
completed by 2019. 

“You don’t have to say anymore to 
the board on the matter,” said USET Vice 
President Randy Noka (Narragansett Indian 
Tribe). 

The resolution passed unanimously. 
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77th annual Brighton Field Day 
relays past traditions to present 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Cowboys and crowds 
converged to celebrate Seminole heritage 
during the 77th annual Brighton Field Day 
Festival and PRC A Rodeo Feb. 13-15. 

More than 6,300 people attended the 
action-packed event that featured long- 
standing traditions, like clothing contests 
and rodeo competitions, and new additions, 
including Indian relay horse racing. 

Field Day began in 1938 as an athletic 
competition between reservations, said 
Amos Tiger, Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 
director and a Field Day lead coordinator. 
Once the rodeo, food, and arts and crafts 
were added to the lineup, the event became 
a big festival. 

Chairman James E. Billie said he 
remembers attending Field Day as a boy and 
is as impressed by it now as he was then. 

“The competitions that took place were 
amazing to me as a 6 year old,” he said. “I 
remember Billy Bowlegs, he was in his 70s 
or 80s, yet he competed with young men in 
the broad jump. Today, the competition is in 
the rodeo.” 

Members of the Florida State University 
marching band, joined by Osceola riding 
Renegade, once again made an appearance 
at Field Day, which is the only event where 
they appear outside FSU’s annual schedule. 

“Whether you are an FSU fan or not 
their presence is moving, especially during 
the preshow of the rodeo,” said Lucy 
Bowers, a Field Day lead coordinator. “The 
band performs the national anthem and then 
the band brings in Renegade and Osceola 
with their war chant; your chest just fills 
with pride.” 

The grand entry parade Feb. 14 featured 
Tribal officials and royalty, exhibition pow- 
wow dancers, floats and decorated ATVs 
and golf carts. For the first time, the Lakota 
Women Warriors Color Guard participated 
in the parade and paid homage to their 
Lakota culture and military service. 

The group of veterans formed in 2014 
to bring recognition to Native American 
women in the military. They dress in 
traditional Native American clothing with 


“It’s always good 
to come out and 
visit. It enables me 
to kick back and 
enjoy the day.” 

- Joe Frank, 
Big Cypress Board Rep. 



Beverly Bidney 

Justin Gopher, Ethan Gopher, Kerwin Miller and Adam Osceola compete in horse races Feb. 14 during the Brighton Field Day and PRCA Rodeo. 


military jackets. 

“We are three lady veterans who came 
together to lead our people not in active 
duty but by giving back to our community,” 
said Brenda White Bull, U.S. Marine Corps 
1989-2009. “Giving back to our people is 
our calling and we hope to give that back to 
you. We are all related.” 

Appearances by Jimmy Riffle, from 
Animal Planet’s “Gator Boys;” Britney, 

Kasey and Chelsea Brooks from Great 
American Country’s “Growing Up Gator;” 
and concerts by DJ Elizabeth Cook, the 
Shannon Reed Band, and George Molton 
and 90 Proof kept attendees entertained 
throughout the three-day event. 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard and 
Tribal member Richard Osceola presented 
Cook, host of “Apron Strings” on SiriusXM 
radio, with two patchwork aprons. 

“This is a beautiful day with good 
music and good food,” Richard Osceola 
said. 

“And good people,” added Rep. 

Howard. Miss Brighton Harley Johns, left, and Jr. Miss Brighton Alliana Brady, second from left, lead 

Seminole royalty in the parade around the amphitheater during the grand entry of the 77th annual 
+ See FIELD DAY on page 8A Brighton Field Day and PRCA Rodeo. 



Cattle drive 
to thunder 
through 
Big Cypress 
March 21 

STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Cattle will be on 
the move in Big Cypress during the 19th 
annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & 
Rodeo on March 21 . The event will be led 
by Lydia Cypress, daughter of this year’s 
Honorary Trail Boss Johnny Cypress, one 
of the original Big Cypress cattlemen. 

Registration and breakfast begin at 
7 a.m. at Billie Swamp Safari; the cattle 
drive starts at 10 a.m. The Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association-sanctioned Junior 
Cypress Memorial Rodeo and a barbecue 
dinner will commence following the drive. 

Cowboys and cowgirls will coerce 
the Immokalee and Big Cypress livestock 
9 miles from the West Boundary Road 
spillway to the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena. The event 
is a symbolic 
reenactment of 
Florida cattle 
drives dating as far 
back as the 1600s 
when Native 
Americans often 
traded cattle with 
the Spaniards. 

The cattle 
drive began in 
1997 in memory 
of Junior Cypress, 
a cattleman and 
head of the Big 
Cypress cattle 
program for more 
than 30 years. His 
nephew, former 
Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress, remembers Junior used to drive 
around the reservation with a pickup truck 
filled with kids heading for the cow pens 
or the swimming hole. 

For more information, visit www. 
SeminoleCattleDrive.com. 



Archive photo 

Johnny Cypress is the 
honorary trail boss for 
the 19th annual Cattle 
Drive to be held March 
21 in Big Cypress. 


Big Cypress 
Shootout 
to reenact 
Seminole War 
March 13-15 

STAFF REPORT 


Little Mr. and Miss Seminole step into big roles 

Victoria Benard crowned Little Miss; Gregory James III captures Little Mr. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 36 tiny tots 
vying for the 2015-16 Little Mr. and Miss 


Seminole titles Feb. 6 may have been small 
in stature, but they stood tall in their best 
patchwork outfits while commanding the 
crowd’s attention at Hard Rock Live. 

After circling the arena floor twice, 


standing still for judges to rate their regalia 
and answering challenging questions about 
their favorite foods and their pets’ names, 
contestants waited patiently with poise for 
the results. 

Victoria Benard, of 
Davie, captured the Little 
Miss Seminole crown 
and Gregory James III, 
of Brighton Reservation, 
took Little Mr. Seminole. 

Judges came from 
far and wide to rate the 
pageant. Miss Indian 
World Taylor Thomas, 
of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribe in Idaho; 
Montana State Sen. 
Jonathan Windy Boy, 
of the Chippewa Cree 
Tribe; Miss Florida Teen 
USA Jara Ann Courson, 
a Seminole Tribe 
descendant; and Miss 
Florida USA Ashleigh 
Lollie judged contestants 
on traditional outfits, 
personality and speaking 
skills. 

“Those are the basic 
things you need to be a 
representative,” Thomas 
said. “Personality has 
a lot to do with it, but it 
takes a lot of strength to 
stand in front of people.” 

Although there was 
no talent component in 
the pageant, Princess 


Committee chairwoman Wanda Bowers 
expected the 5- to 7-year-old contenders 
to communicate clearly. Miss Florida 
Seminole Brianna Nunez interviewed 
each girl, while Jr. Miss Thomlynn Billie 
questioned the boys. 

“At this age, they just have to be patient 
and able to sit during an event,” Bowers 
said. “They are judged on their demeanor; 
their parents have prepared them. They just 
need to be nice little people.” 

The event, part of the 44th annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow, follows 
a tradition begun in 1957 when the first 
Tribal Council elected the first Seminole 
princess. The first official pageant was held 
in 1960. 

“I felt so proud of myself,” said 
Victoria, 6. “I practiced all year.” 

Her mother, Madeline Benard, knows 
what the one-year reign will entail; her son 
Roberto is the outgoing Little Mr. Seminole. 

“I like showing them off,” Benard said. 
“Even though it gets crazy taking them to all 
the events, it makes me proud as a mom.” 

Roberto said he will tell his sister to 
speak properly and say hello. 

“She’s my sister; she’ll do a good job,” 
he said. 

Gregory, 6, took his win in stride. 

“I like it,” he said. “I waved and 
walked. Now I want to be a judge.” 

Gregory’s mother, Charlotte Burgess, 
sits on the Princess Committee and is proud 
of her son for taking the title. 

“He’ll make a good Little Mr. 
Seminole,” she said. 

+ See more photos on page 6A 



Beverly Bidney 

Newly crowned Little Miss Seminole Victoria Benard and Little Mr. Seminole Gregory James III pose for the crowd of 
well-wishers during the pageant Feb. 6 at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 


BIG CYPRESS — The Big Cypress 
Shootout, a reenactment of the Second 
Seminole War featuring Seminole warriors 
on horseback and the earth-shaking blasts 
of gunfire and cannons, will take place 
March 13-15 at Billie Swamp Safari. 

The reenactment will transport 
attendees to the 1830s as the Florida 
Seminole Indians fought the United States 
government from removal. The seven-year 
war for their freedom and their homeland 
pitted less than 2,000 Seminole warriors 
against 52,000 U.S. soldiers. 

The Shootout honors the Seminoles’ 
struggle and sacrifice and celebrates 
their victory to remain the Unconquered 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

The three-day event will also include 
music, Seminole food, Seminole and 
pioneer artisans, tomahawk throws, 
authentic Seminole and soldier camps, 
venomous snake shows and alligator 
wrestling. Period settlers from around the 
country will hew wood, iron and silver 
crafts and depict trading techniques from 
the Seminole War era. 

March 13 is for students only. Battle 
reenactments for the public will take place 
at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on March 14 and at 
2 p.m. on March 15. Gates open at 10 a.m. 
and close at 5 p.m. 

Billie Swamp 
Safari is located 
on Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian 
Reservation 
just north of 
Interstate 75 
(Alligator 
Alley) off exit 
49. 

Tickets cost 
$10 for adults and 
$6 for children. For 
more information, call 
1 -800-GO-SAFARI or 
email shootout@semtribe. 
com. 
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Beverly Bidney 

From left, Marty Johns, Larry Frank, TravelHost publisher Ina Lee, President Tony Sanchez Jr., 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa President John Fontana and Daniel Tommie celebrate 
the Tribe’s induction into the TravelHost Tourism Hall of Fame Feb. 5 in Fort Lauderdale. 


Tribe inducted into 
Tourism Hall of Fame 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, along with 13 
other members of the Broward County 
hospitality industry, was inducted into 
TravelHost of Greater Fort Lauderdale’s 
Tourism Hall of Fame Feb. 5 during a 
reception celebrating the magazine’s 35th 
anniversary. 

TravelHost publisher Ina Lee chose 
honorees based on longevity and impact on 
area tourism. 

“The Seminoles were here in the 
beginning,” Lee said. “We stand on 
their shoulders. As they have grown and 
developed, they have transformed the 
destination. They are our heritage.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. accepted 
the honor on behalf of the Tribe. 

“Who would have thought that when 
we started high stakes bingo in 1979, 
Seminole Gaming would evolve into what 
it is today,” he said. “And the ride isn’t over 
yet.” 

Tribal members Daniel Tommie, Marty 
Johns and Larry Frank joined President 
Sanchez; Jim Allen, CEO of Seminole 
Gaming and Chairman of Hard Rock 
International; and John Fontana, president 
of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 


Tampa, for the event at the Fort Lauderdale 
Antique Car Museum. 

“This is a good day for the Tribe,” 
Allen said. “Seminole Gaming is also 
having its 35-year anniversary.” 

Tommie recognized the impact gaming 
has had on the Tribe. 

“As a Tribal member, it’s a high 
privilege and honor to be recognized in 
this capacity,” he said. “[Chairman James 
E. Billie] is the first one who started this 
lucrative business; we are fortunate to 
have him. It’s been good for us and for our 
infrastructure; it’s been very positive.” 

Lee said 312 million visitors spent 
$203 billion in Broward County over the 
last 100 years. 

The other inductees in the hall of 
fame included the Wells family (Las 
Olas Boulevard and Riverside Hotel), 
the Gill family (The Escape Hotel, Jolly 
Roger, Yankee Clipper), the Banks 
family (Lago Mar Resort & Club), the 
Ireland and Mitchell family (hoteliers), 
Nicki E. Grossman (president, Greater 
Fort Lauderdale Convention & Visitors 
Bureau), Ramola and Bob Motwani 
(hoteliers), 15th Street Fisheries restaurant, 
Bonnet House Museum & Gardens, Fort 
Lauderdale Historical Society, The Galleria 
mall, Jungle Queen Riverboat, Mai-Kai 
restaurant and Stranahan House. 


Lee Tiger to drop latest 
album at Hard Rock Cafe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Lee Tiger and 
the Tiger Tiger Band will debut its latest 
album, “Chapter One, The 
Adventure Called Life,” March 
27 at the Hard Rock Cafe in 
Hollywood. The album is 
dedicated to Tiger’s late father, 
former Miccosukee Chairman 
Buffalo Tiger, who passed 
away in January. 

Lee Tiger wrote all the 
songs, played every instrument 
and produced the eight-song 
album in about six months. 

The album explores 
the purpose of life and is 
Tiger’s second without the 
collaboration of his late brother 
Stephen, who passed away in 
2006. 

“The album is emotional,' 



Photo courtesy of Lee Tiger 

Lee Tiger. 


he said. 


“I relied on my brother, but we wrote 
everything together.” 

The CD is the ninth of Tiger’s career, 
which began in 1969. Tiger Tiger played at 
the first Miami Pop Festival in 1968 and the 
jacket Tiger wore is on display 
near the Council Oak restaurant 
at the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

Tiger cites musician Steve 
Winwood, Beatles producer 
George Martin and Rolling 
Stones producer Andrew 
Oldham as the inspiration for 
his music and production style. 

“This album is more pop 
rock but has influences from 
funk, soul and rhythm and 
blues,” Tiger said. “Writing 
songs comes in spurts. It’s like 

water; sometimes it turns on 

slowly and sometimes it flows 
really fast.” 

The launch party will begin at 10 p.m. 


* SNAKE ROAD 

From page 1A 


Navigating the 10-foot narrow and 
nearly shoulderless lanes with no guard 
rails and little grading was considered 
dangerous enough in 1991 that on the 
insistence of the Seminole Tribe, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) conducted a study 
to detail conditions, propose changes and 
find funding, according to the Department 
of the Interior’s (DOI) website. 

In 2002, the first formal meeting of 
local, state and federal officials included 
representatives of the Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes, Federal Highway 
Administration, BIA, Florida Department 
of Transportation and Hendry and Broward 
counties, for what the DOI called “an 
effective partnership.” 

From the meeting and subsequent 
funding applications, came $1.1 million to 
get the project started. 

Additional funding came from other 
grant applications, including several 
DOT Public Land Highways grants 
that amounted to nearly $1.5 million. 
Additionally, an Indian Reservation Road 
(IRR) program allocation of $304,000 and 
an IRR Bridge High Priority Project grant 
for $3.35 million helped. 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress, 
who lost two daughters in separate accidents 
on Josie Billie Highway, applauded the 
road project. 

He said he was startled, however, when 
he drove into Big Cypress on the night of 
Jan. 29 to find Josie Billie Highway lit with 
streetlights for the first time. 

“I had to blink because I didn’t believe 
I was in Big Cypress. We don’t want it too 
bright, but we do want to be able to keep 
our eyes on kids riding AT Vs. The lights 
help a lot,” Cypress said. 

Johnna Blackhair, acting eastern 
regional director of the BIA, said the Tribe 
is the first in Indian Country to apply for 
and win a TIGER grant. Like Rep. Frank, 
Blackhair called the project “a milestone.” 

“The TIGER grant is very competitive; 
it’s a huge deal and a unique statement 
that the Seminole Tribe met all of the 
qualifications. It’s huge to be able to engage 
all of the resources and be successful,” 
Blackhair said. 

Councilman Tiger, who studied 
building and road construction at the 
University of Oklahoma, pushed the 
project through problems he predicted 
because he knows the trade, the land and 
the community. The job took 18 months to 
complete. 

For Councilman Tiger, who recalls 
stories told by elders about the old days 
when the road was a “mud hole from here 


Eileen Soler 

Orange barrels mark the new median along Josie Billie Highway where the road cuts through the 
center of the Big Cypress Reservation. The thoroughfare underwent a 2.25-mile widening project 
that was celebrated during a ribbon cutting Jan. 30. 


to [State Road] 80,” getting the entire widened with turning lanes and guard rails, 
stretch of Snake Road reworked cannot We’re not asking a whole lot. We’ve been 
happen fast enough. taxpayers for a long time. We just want to 

“I’ll be glad when the whole road is be safe,” he said. 
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Eileen Soler 

Tribal members, employees, department heads and government officials gather at a ribbon cutting for the newly widened Josie Billie Highway at 
Big Cypress Reservation. 



Listen to the tull song: 
http://go.cms.gov/itslikethat 


No Health 
Insurance? 


1 in 6 young adults 
are real ill, not just 
colds and flu but 
the real deal. 


Getting insured is easy. 

Contact your local Indian health program, visit 

ywmhealthcare.gov/tribal, or call 1-800-318-2596 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week. (TTY: 1 -855-889-4325) 


Health Insurance Marketplace 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Plain 

• Lower Back Pain 

' Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pftin 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



VREE SPINAL exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


T>C WTOENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR RAY ME ITT HAS A RKJMT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REJMflURSED FOR PAYMENT FOH ANY OTHEH SEHVTCE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT Of AND WTHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE- OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Profiles in justice 

Tribe’s first court justices, 
judges take the bench 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Chief Justice Willie Johns, of Brighton. 

Member of the Wild Cat Clan. 

Service to the 
Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and 
Indian Country: 

Commissioner of 
the National Indian 
Finals Rodeo for 
22 years; president 
of Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association 
for four years; 
served eight years 
as the Seminole 
Tribe’s Education 
was employed 14 
years as a livestock inspector for the Florida 
Department of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services; worked six years as an outreach 
specialist at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum; is the 
southeastern regional liaison for the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office; and currently 
sits on the Museum’s repatriation committee. 
Johns has assisted in the repatriation of 21 
Seminole ancestors from scattered locations 
throughout the United States. 

Education: Holds a two-year degree in 
animal husbandry from Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College; a bachelor’s degree 
in history from Palm Beach Atlantic 
University; and a master’s degree in history 
from the University of Miami. Johns is 
just a few credits short of a master’s in 
jurisprudence, or the study and theory of 
law. “It’s not to become a lawyer; it’s to be 
a smarter judge.” 

Inspiration: “When I was a little 
kid, I used to be good friends with the 
first Chairman, Billy Osceola, who lived 
down the road. He encouraged me to get 
as much education as I could. He told me 
that someday our Tribe would be able to 
take care of ourselves and we would need 
our own people, educated enough to take 
the ball and run with it. Almost every day 
I think of what he said.” Johns also credits 
his uncle Toby Johns who instilled in his 
sister, Johns’ mother, that education is the 
way out of poverty. “From the day I started 
kindergarten all the way to college, my 
mother stayed on my (buttocks) to make 
sure I went to school.” 

Personal significance of Tribal 
Court: For Johns, Tribal Court is a “leg 
of our sovereignty. Now we can show the 
world that we have a judicial system, we 
can try cases, we can be fair, hold people 
to the laws and we can make rulings for the 
good of the Tribe.” 

**** 

Chief Judge Moses B. Osceola, of 
Hollywood. Member of the Bird Clan. 

Service to the 
Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and 
Indian Country: 

After a late 1960s 
stateside stint in 
the U.S. Marine 
Corps, Osceola 
worked several 
jobs for the Tribe. 
He was an accounts 
payable clerk 
for the secretary 
and treasurer; an 
accounting clerk 
for the Accounting Department; a tour guide 
at Okalee Indian Village; and head of the 
Tribe’s food stamp program and Women, 
Infants and Children (WIC) supplemental 
food program. He owned a tobacco shop in 
Hollywood for about 10 years and clerked 
for several others until he sold his business 
to the Board of Directors. He was elected 
president of the Board for the 2003-2007 
term and thus served simultaneously as vice 
chairman of Tribal Council. 

Education: Osceola holds a bachelor’s 
degree in business administration 
management from Florida International 
University. While earning the degree, he 
focused heavily on business management. 

Inspiration: “Many of us want to see 
things become better legally, spiritually and 
economically for the Tribe, but we can’t 
make an impact without being involved. I 
thought I could contribute better by being 
involved and when I left the office (of 
president) I left businesses up and running 
and money in the bank. It was during that 
tenure that we made the Hard Rock deal. 
For me, my inspiration has always been a 
matter of being able to contribute in a major 
way.” 

Personal significance of Tribal 
Court: For Osceola, Tribal Court is 
a “great adjunct, division, branch” of 
tribal government. “We don’t refer to the 
Chairman’s Office as the executive branch, 
but I’d like to see that someday ... the court 
gives voice to the people to resolve issues in 
a legitimate forum where they are accorded 
due process. The court has a duty to listen 
to both sides and ensure that everyone has 


their rights honored and their voices heard.” 

Associate Justice Moses Jumper Jr., of 
Big Cypress. Member of the Snake Clan. 

Service to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and Indian Country: Founder 
and director of the Tribe’s Recreation 
Department for 37 years; inductee and 
founder of the Tribe’s Sports Hall of Fame; 
published author of two Seminole history 
inspired poetry books; past president and 
founder of both the Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO) and Native 
American Sports Association (NASA) 
serving Tribes in the southeast region; 
past editor of the Tribe’s first newspaper, 
The Alligator Times; president of the Big 
Cypress Cattle Committee; member of 
the Court and Constitution committees; 
member of the Haskell Indian Nations 
Foundation; founder and coordinator of the 
Howard Tiger Teacher Award at Haskell 
Indian Nations University. 

Education: Attended the University 
of Tampa; Bacone College in Muscogee, 
Oklahoma; Haskell Indian Nations 
University in Lawrence, Kansas; and 
Oklahoma Panhandle State University in 
Goodwell. Jumper’s preferred fields of 
study were animal science and physical 
education, and although his grades were 
fine and his courses were eclectic, he was 
devoted to playing baseball and football. 

“Sports were 
always the biggest 
part of my life. 
If I could play at 
a school, I went 
there.” 

Inspiration: 

His mother, the late 
Betty Mae Tiger 
Jumper, whose 
historic successes 
included being 
the only female 
to serve as Tribal 
Chairperson. “She 
is an icon. I saw 
her devotion to the Tribe and our family and 
her work ethic all come together. She was a 
huge political figure but she was also athletic 
and loved kids. I went into the sports realm 
to serve our Tribal children because of my 
mother. She was a major motivator.” 

Personal significance of Tribal 
Court: “When I was approached for Tribal 
Court, I thought and prayed hard about it. 
It’s something great to be on the ground 
floor of something so important and while 
I might not be perfect, I know the laws, the 
Constitution and I have common sense.” 
Jumper looks forward to the future when 
the Tribal Court grows to take on domestic, 
land and criminal cases. “The law should 
return to us and let us make decisions for 
our people whether we use traditional ways 
or local and state laws or both.” 

**** 

Associate Justice Amy Johns, of 
Brighton. Member of the Wild Cat Clan. 

Service to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and Indian Country: Chief 
executive administration officer 2007- 
2012; vice treasurer 2004-2007; executive 
administrative assistant 2002-2004; 
background investigation clerk 1997; 
administrative assistant 1995; social worker 
aide 1993-1994. Johns interned with the 
Arizona Senate in 2001; a residential 
youth program for the Gila River Indian 
Community in 1999; and the Salt River 
Pima/Maricopa Tribal Court in the Defense 
Advocate Program in 1998. In 1998 she 
volunteered at the Child Welfare Center of 
the La Mesita Homeless Shelter in Mesa, 
Arizona. 

Education: Johns holds a Master of 
Public Administration degree from Arizona 
State University; a Bachelor of Social 
Work from Arizona State University; and a 
Certificate of Accounting Operations from 
Sheridan Vocational-Technical School in 
Hollywood, Florida. 

Personal significance of Tribal Court: 
“As an Unconquered Tribe, our tribal 
culture and customs are critically important 
in maintaining peace and equilibrium within 
our communities. The establishment of a 
Tribal Court system 
is a crucial step 
towards embracing 
the uniqueness of 
our ways, while 
further promoting 
our self-reliance 
and sovereignty. 
Only when we can 
fully address our 
grievances/issues 
within a Tribal 
Court system, 
presided over by 
Tribal people, can 
we begin to fully 
embrace and appreciate the Tribe we have 
evolved into today. Too often, the state, 


county and even federal court systems are 
ill-equipped to deal with the various cultural/ 
traditional nuances that accompany Tribal 
members and their families as they enter 
those systems. Through the establishment 
of a Tribal Court system, we are creating 
an environment that will provide justice, 
fairness and most importantly, it will be 
sensitive to the needs of the people it serves, 
from a Seminole standpoint.” 

Associate Judge Tina Marie Osceola, of 
Naples. Descendant of the Panther Clan. 

Service to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and Indian Country: Junior 
Miss Seminole 1983; Miss Seminole 1986; 
worked nine years as the public affairs 
specialist for Collier County Sheriff’s 
Office; was hired in 2004 as the Tribe’s chief 
historic resources officer, where she worked 
through 2011; co-owned Unconquered 
Strategies LLC. 

Education: Master of Public 

Administration from Nova Southeastern 
University; Bachelor of Arts degree in 
political science 
from Rollins 

College in Winter 
Park, Florida. 

Inspiration: 

“I believe I was 
born with the drive 
to not just do but 
see justice, the right 
thing, be done. It’s 
what has driven 
me all my life. My 
first introduction to 
political activism 
was when I was a 
little girl and I read about Native American 
rights. At the same time, I was lucky enough 
to live through the ’80s, comprehend 
apartheid and what Nelson Mandela fought 
for. It drove me as an individual to fight for 
right at all costs. Now at age 47, 1 understand 
what justice is.” Osceola credits her need to 
do the right things in life to having been 
raised in a loving, intact family with both 
parents and both sets of grandparents as role 
models. “I know what it is like to have a 
legacy to live up to. I will not leave a mess 
behind. For the grandchildren I may never 
meet, I will not do anything they could be 
ashamed of.” 

Personal significance of Tribal Court: 

“The very idea of justice is administering 
the law. For the Tribe, it finally completes 
the justice system. It further reinforces the 
cornerstone of tribal government for a true 
sovereign nation.” 

**** 

Associate Judge Mary Tigertail, of Big 
Cypress. Member of the Otter Clan. 

Service to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and Indian Country: Tribal drug 
abuse counselor for two years; Big Cypress 
Recreation Department director for seven 
years; Hendry County bus driver servicing 
Big Cypress residents for 12 years; 
assistant manager at Billie Swamp Safari 
for 10 years; cattle owner for 22 years; 
Recreation volunteer for decades; former 
boys basketball 
coach and bus 
driver for the first 
Seminole team 
to win a NAYO 
championship (for 
which she earned 
the nickname 
Mary Bird); raised 
five children and 
now is the proud 
matriarch of 29 
grandchildren. 

Education: 
Tigertail started her 
college career as a criminology student at 
Palm Beach State College. She switched 
majors along the way, eventually earning 
an Associate of Science degree in business 
administration and management. 

Inspiration: Her 29 grandchildren. “I 
want them to have a better life than I had 
growing up. I want them to have a better 
education and better things in life. I want 
to encourage all of our (Tribal) children to 
stay in school because if they don’t have 
education they can’t do much.” Tigertail is 
also compelled by the unhappy, empty lives 
of today’s youth that often results from 
negative family conditions and parents who 
provide little example for sober, productive 
lives. 

Personal significance of Tribal 
Court: “I see Tribal Court as a way to 
help our children. We can give them better 
homes, help them make better choices and 
teach them that money isn’t everything. 
I see when the public court system takes 
a child from their family and sends them 
outside the Tribe. Things can go very bad. If 
we can help them in the community, within 
the Tribe, we would be doing good. Tribal 
Court is not just to dole out justice; it is to 
help our people along the way.” 
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Eileen Soler 

Hollywood children lead the audience, Tribal leaders and soon-to-be sworn in justices and 
judges in the Pledge of Allegiance and the Seminole Pledge. 


♦ TRIBAL COURT 

From page 1A 


“Wow, it’s finally here and we are all 
very, very happy,” said Buster, who with 
Deloris (Lois) Alvarez, of Immokalee, 
and many other Tribal members, created 
the Tribal Court Committee in 2005. 

“We’ve been on this since day one. 
For 10 years. That is forever ago,” Buster 
said. 

“It means we are on our own, and it 
gives teeth and bones to our sovereignty,” 
Alvarez said. 

Members of Florida’s 17th Judicial 
Circuit Court - Judges Kenneth Gillespie, 
of the Juvenile Division, and Renee 
Goldenberg, of Family Court - also 
attended. Other noted guests included 
Johnna Blackhair, acting eastern regional 
director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA); Jonodev Osceola Chaudhuri, 
acting Chairman of the National Indian 
Gaming Commission; and 94-year-old 
Maggie Osceola, who Chairman Billie 
said is likely the Tribe’s oldest elder. 

Maggie Osceola, her long hair 
traditionally rolled in a hairnet and secured 
with pretty hairpins, held the Bible on 
which her son, Chief Judge Moses B. 
Osceola, swore the judicial oath. 

Stan Wolfe, the director of the 
Tribe’s Tribal Court, will oversee court 
operations. Wolfe, who studied law at 
Washburn University in Kansas, is a past 
project manager for the Justice Research 
and Statistics Association, former 
prosecutor for the Little River Band of 
Ottawa Indians and former magistrate for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee. 

Wolfe said Chief Justice Johns 
and Chief Judge Osceola were to begin 
working full-time schedules immediately 
after taking the judicial oath. Court offices 
are staffed and furnished 
in Hollywood and Big 
Cypress, but hearings 
can be held anywhere as 
needed. 

“The other judges and 
justices will work on a 
case-by-case basis. If they 
are needed more, they will 
work more,” Wolfe said. 

The courts will deal 
primarily with civil cases, 
such as child welfare 
issues and Tribal member 
disputes. 

Chief Justice Johns 
said the justices and 
judges started training in 
December 2013 after they 
were chosen by the Tribal 
Court Committee and 
then approved by a panel 
of elected officials and 
elders. Individually, they 
immersed themselves in 
a variety of independent 
law courses, but they also 
attended law conferences 
and symposiums as a group 
across the nation. 

According to the Tribal 
Court Clearinghouse, 
a project of the Native 
American-owned and 
operated Tribal Law and 
Policy Institute, the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 
restored power to Tribes 
for establishing justice 
codes and court systems. 


More recently, President Barack 
Obama’s 2013 reauthorization of the 
Violence Against Women Act gave Native 
American courts the right to prosecute 
non-Natives who do not live on tribal land 
for charges of domestic or sexual violence 
on reservations. 

In February 2014, the Tulalip Tribes 
of Washington state became the first in 
the nation to take criminal jurisdiction 
over non-Natives who commit domestic 
violence on a reservation. 

Prosecution of such cases is allowed 
to begin in May 2015. 

“When any guy can come on a 
reservation and abuse a woman, it’s one of 
the worst things to happen on our land,” 
Justice Jumper said. 

Generally, according to the BIA, 
tribal courts have civil and also criminal 
jurisdiction (if so structured) over Native 
and non-Native people who break tribal 
laws while residing in, participating 
in functions at, or doing business on 
reservations. 

Tribal courts are also responsible for 
deciding a gamut of family welfare issues, 
such as child guardianship or custody, 
paternity and sanctioning adoptions, 
marriages and divorces. Tribal courts can 
also award child support and settle death 
claims. 

Justice Jumper said the Tribe’s court 
system was “long overdue.” It joins a list 
of 277 already established Tribal courts 
among Indian Country’s 566 federally 
recognized Tribes. 

He predicts that the court program 
will expand in time for the Tribe and 
Indian Country. 

“There are many injustices that 
Native courts could take on - all the way 
up to honoring treaties that were made 
when America was formed out of our 
land,” he said. 



Eileen Soler 

Maggie Osceola holds a Bible on which her son, Chief Judge 
Moses B. Osceola, takes the judicial oath Feb. 19 at the Tribal 
Court inauguration ceremony. 





Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie congratulates the three justices and three judges sworn in during the 
Tribal Court inauguration ceremony. 
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♦ TRIBAL FAIR 

From page 1A 


But Wilson credited most of the 
daily crowds to the return of the pow- 
wow dance competitions and a lineup of 
national professional pow-wow hosts. 
With advertisements that named Ronnie 
Goodeagle as arena director, Delaine Alley 
as head judge, Colin Stonechild as head 
singing judge and Joaquin Hamilton as 
emcee, the pow-wow regulars followed. 

At the start of the first grand entry, 
in which nearly 300 filled the arena floor, 
Hamilton enlightened an audience that 
included students from Miami-Dade, 
Broward and Seminole schools to the 
importance of Native drums. 

“Hollowed-out trees were covered 
with animal skins and used in ceremonial 
prayer to bring good thoughts. We look to 
the drumbeat as the heartbeat of our spirit. 
It is in that spirit, in the music, that makes 
you feel good and dance,” Hamilton said. 
“No matter what Tribe you are from, we are 
all Native Americans.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
said the entire three-day happening was a 
family affair. His home was made available 
to two or three families that needed a place 
to sleep during the fair and pow-wow. 

“It’s all good. It’s about getting Native 
folks to come to South Florida. The more 
people who come here, the more we get 
to teach that we do not live in teepees. We 
will throw in a few alligators, though,” Rep. 
Osceola said. 

At least one Hollywood, California 
family made a return home to Hollywood, 
Florida. 


Film and television actor Adam Beach, 
of the Saulteaux First Nations in Canada, 
was the event’s celebrity guest who walked 
in all the grand entries and sat for autographs 
during meet and greets. Beach and Summer 
Tiger, who is Seminole, have a daughter, 
Phoenix Tiger Beach. 

“The best part of being at any pow- 
wow is meeting more nations, more family 
and sharing our stories,” Beach said. 

And age is no limit to gathering with 
like minds across thousands of miles. 

At age 84, Bert Waters, of the 
Wampanoag Tribe in Massachusetts, said 
attending at least one pow-wow per month 
keeps him young. A veteran Marine who 
served in the Korean War, Waters often 
raises weapons in war dress to compete in 
the men’s golden age dance competitions. 

Eighteen categories included men’s 
fancy, men’s grass, women’s northern/ 
southern cloth, women’s buckskin, women’s 
jingle and several junior categories. Drum 
contests included southern, northern and 
hand drums. 

“It’s our life and it’s our particular, 
general and interchanging of the cultures. 
We have so many Tribes but a commonality 
of culture. It brings tears to my eyes when I 
see our flags wave,” Waters said. 

Seminole Tribe member and 
photographer Marty Bowers said he had 
never experienced a better Seminole Tribal 
Fair and Pow Wow. It had been more than 
1 5 years since he last attended. 

“I missed it, but it wasn’t the same for 
a long time. Now, I see the competition, the 
colors, the music, the movement and I want 
to capture it all. It might be time for me to 
jump on the pow-wow trail,” Bowers said. 



Eileen Soler 

A color guard leads the first grand entry of the three-day 44th annual Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. From left are Curtis Motlow (U.S. Navy), 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, David Mead (U.S. Marines), Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, 
Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola. 



Beverly Bidney 

Boys show off their best patchwork outfits as they walk around the Hard Rock Live arena during the Little 
Mr. and Miss Seminole Pageant. 
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Blues and gospel rocker Jonny Lang performs at 
Hard Rock Live Feb. 8 during the last day of the 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 


Eileen Soler 

The Yung Bux drum group from Lawton, Oklahoma welcomes 
participants Feb. 6 during the first grand entry of the Seminole 
Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez interviews 
each contestant for Little Miss Seminole Feb. 6 
during the pageant held at Hard Rock Live. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns ropes a calf Feb. 7 during the Bill Osceola 
Memorial Rodeo, as part of Tribal Fair, at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

Dancers from Tribes nationwide compete at the 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 



Eileen Soler 

The Newman family, of Plantation, gets help shopping for Native American carved toys from Isabel Frank, of the Miccosukee 
Tribe. 



Eileen Soler 

Fancy and grass dancers from Tribes nationwide compete to near exhaustion during the 44th annual Seminole Tribal Fair 
and Pow Wow at the Hard Rock Live arena. 
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From left, Debbie Allen, Lee Tiger, Sheena Spirit, Robin Haines Merrill, Pedro Zepeda and Gordon 
‘Ollie’ Wareham are one with the Cypress log that Zepeda will carve into a Seminole canoe. 


Canoe project paddles closer 
toward Himmarshee Canal 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

unveiling Jan. 30 of an 18-inch-thick, 
10-foot-long Cypress log at an art studio 
in downtown Fort Lauderdale launched an 
art project that will span from the drawing 
board to reality. 

In months to come, in view of 
passersby of the Upper Room Art Gallery 
near the New River, Seminole cultural 
artist Pedro Zepeda will carve, hatchet and 
sometimes chain saw the hefty tree trunk 
into an authentic Native American dugout 
canoe. 

The demonstration and creation will 
be exhibited live at least twice per month 
until its completion. The project is part 
of a $30,000 Knight Arts Challenge grant 
that also funds an upcoming event called 
Paddle Up, which will feature a Seminole 
and Miccosukee canoe journey along the 
nearby Himmarshee Canal, a tributary of 
the New River. 

Both happenings, dubbed the 
Tribal Arts Project, are tied to a larger 
neighborhood revitalization effort called 
Las Olas Village, which aims to bring a 
stronger indigenous presence to the area 
while building business opportunities. 

“It’s a total collaboration, a mash- 
up of cultures and a symbol of reuniting 
Fort Lauderdale,” said Robin Haines 


Merrill, founder and executive director 
of the art gallery, the Mission Gifts Fair 
Trade art store and the Christian Cultural 
Development Foundation (CCDF). 

Nearly 50 local business owners and 
artists attended the Jan. 30 event where 
pumpkin frybread was served with wine, 
cheese and other typical art opening fare. 

Noted Miccosukee and Seminole Tribe 
members, including film producer and 
environmental activist Houston Cypress, 
musician Lee Tiger and Broward County 
Historic Commission member Larry 
Mike Osceola II, attended to celebrate the 
unveiling. 

Merrill said the Tribal Arts Project was 
born out of a chance meeting with Zepeda 
and Everett Osceola, who were then both 
employees at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
during a public demonstration to stop the 
demolition of the area’s first post office 
structure near the historic Stranahan House. 

Stranahan House, in addition to 
Riverwalk and Las Olas Riverfront, are 
located on historic land for Seminole 
and Miccosukee Tribe members. There, 
several Seminole War battles were fought 
before the turn of the 20th century brought 
peaceful trade between Natives and 
European settlers. 

“We (the CCDF) always deal with 
environmental, social justice or poverty- 
related issues. When we met Pedro, 
Houston and Everett, we saw spiritual 
elements that bind us all. The 
sacredness of the water is one of 
those things,” Merrill said. 

Zepeda said the Cypress 
log used for the canoe carving 
was recovered from the Big 
Cypress Reservation in 2011. 
The estimated 200-year-old tree 
was felled in 2005 by Hurricane 
Wilma. 

Zepeda, of Naples, said he 
learned how to carve canoes from 
a “hodgepodge of learning.” 

A graduate of Stetson 
University, Zepeda learned from 
stories his grandmother told 
him about canoe carving; from 
practical tips from his brother 
Brian Zepeda, who is a cultural 
carver and served many roles in 
Seminole culture teaching and 
leadership; and from studying 
canoes at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum where he worked for 
several years as a traditional 
cultural outreach coordinator. 

“I enjoy doing culture and 
history presentations. For me, 
carving the canoe while people 
watch is a living history event. 
It’s great to carve toys, but I love 
it when I make traditional sofkee 
spoons, bows and other functional 
tools,” Zepeda said. 

For dates and times for 
Tribal Arts Project events, call 
954-592-6021 or visit www. 
UpperRoomArtGallery. com. 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Pedro Zepeda, Robin Haines Merrill, Vernal 
Sibble and Carl Hildebrand chat about how the canoe will 
be carved at the Upper Room Art Gallery in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Native friends of Bonnet House 
connect ocean to Everglades 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — A Bonnet 
House meeting Jan. 19 at a restaurant on 
the bank of the Intracoastal Waterway in 
Fort Lauderdale became a lesson in history, 
current events and ecologic responsibility 
when a Seminole set the scene and a 
Miccosukee spoke the truth. 

Larry Mike Osceola II, a Bonnet House 
Alliance member and the first Seminole to 
serve on the Broward County Historical 
Commission, decorated the dining area 
at 15th Street Fisheries restaurant with 
Seminole artworks that included dolls, 
vintage postcards, photographs, patchwork 
and carvings. 

Miccosukee artist and Everglades 
activist Houston Cypress delivered the 
keynote presentation. 

“The Everglades is in peril,” Cypress 
told nearly 50 members in attendance. 
“And the water is sacred. It unites us 
whether we use it for industry, agriculture 
or in our daily lives ... but there is a tension 
between people and water and now both are 
suffering.” 

Though the historic Bonnet House 
rests on a barrier island that kisses the ocean 
more than an hour east of the Everglades 
in Broward County, all water connects 
globally, Cypress said. He noted oil drilling 
and illegal fracking that threaten the Florida 
aquifer, the continued loss of habitat for 
wildlife including the endangered Florida 

“The Everglades is 
in peril. And the 
water is sacred. It 
unites us whether we 
use it for industry, 
agriculture or in our 

daily lives.” 

- Houston Cypress, 
Miccosukee Tribe 


panther, the fungus infestation of the 
cherished swamp bay plant and other 
factors that deplete Everglades resources. 

For Bonnet House CEO Karen Beard 
and members who mostly hail from the East 
Coast, Cypress’ message was simple: What 
affects the Everglades, affects everyone. 

The Bonnet House estate encompasses 
five different ecologic systems, Beard 
said: the Atlantic Ocean beach and the 
area’s primary dune, a fresh water slough, 
a secondary dune where the house sits, 
mangrove wetlands and a woodsy maritime 
forest. 

“When you get on the barrier island 
you can see for yourself how global change 
is effecting the microcosm. I’ve been 
here 13 years and can see it,” Beard said. 
“Our water is all related from the ocean 
to the Intracoastal to the New River to the 
Everglades.” 

Cypress, bom in west Miami 
and raised in the Everglades, 
echoed the common theme 
throughout his lecture. He 
credited Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas for her revelations 
about the River of Grass, and he 
shared how he grew up to respect 
the living water for refuge, 
sustenance, spiritual healing and 
community. 

He connected the dots 
from Gov. Napoleon Bonaparte 
Broward’s idea in 1905 to drain 
the Everglades for agriculture 
and development to the most 
recent Florida west coast drilling 
controversy that revealed the 
illegal use of fracking - a practice 
that could cause mptures in the 
Florida aquifer. 

“We have to keep it in the 
minds of the decision makers and 
remind the decision makers to be 
wise with their actions,” Cypress 
said. 

On Jan. 5, state Rep. Evan 
Jenne (D-Fort Lauderdale) 
introduced a bill to prohibit “oil 
well stimulation treatments for 
exploration or production of 
oil or natural gas,” including 
hydraulic and acid fracturing. 

“Science is the key to 
analyzing all of the problems 
that we see now with oil drilling, 
mining and runoff. We are not 
opposed to business but we just 
want to do it wisely,” Cypress 


said. 

On Feb. 2, President Barack Obama 
proposed asking the Department of the 
Interior and the Army Corps of Engineers 
for $ 1 95 million to be used for Everglades 
restoration. Meanwhile, Gov. Rick Scott is 
supporting a plan to spend $150 million in 
state money. 

Cypress posed the question: Who will 
spend the money and how will they spend 
it? And, he invited Bonnet House members 
to visit the Everglades, take an airboat ride 
or just meditate in the serenity of the vast 
vista. The membership agreed to organize a 
future field trip to experience the Everglades 
as a group, firsthand. 

“You cannot care unless you know 
what we are talking about in our hearts, one 
to one, in science, in industry and even in 
spirituality,” Cypress said. 



Eileen Soler 

Larry Mike Osceola II, a Bonnet House Alliance member 
and the first Seminole to serve on the Broward County 
Historical Commission, shows Bonnet House member Sally 
Lindskoog Seminole artworks during a Jan. 19 meeting at 
15th Street Fisheries restaurant. 
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Miccosukee artist and Everglades activist Houston Cypress gives an educational and persuasive presentation about the fragile Everglades during a 
Bonnet House Alliance meeting on the Intracoastal Waterway in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Beverly Bidney 




Beverly Bidney 

The Lakota Women Warriors Color Guard participates in the Brighton Field Day 
grand entry. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, Tribal member Richard Osceola, singer and 
DJ Elizabeth Cook, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola and Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola pose after presenting Cook, who has a SiriusXM radio show called ‘Apron Strings,’ 
with two patchwork aprons. 


Beverly Bidney 

Loren Marchand, rider for the Omak Express team from Washington, jumps 
off his horse during the Indian relay race at Brighton Field Day. Marchand, a 
world champion Indian relay rider, led his team to the win in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

A PRCA bronc rider holds on 
for a long ride at the Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena during 
the rodeo competition. 


% 


Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., left, and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola greet the crowd in the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 
before rodeo competitions commenced Feb. 14 at the Brighton Field Day Festival and PRCA Rodeo. 


♦ FIELD DAY 

From page 3A 


Artist Bradley Cooley Jr. worked on 
a clay sculpture of Miss Florida Seminole 
Brianna Nunez for all to witness. Nunez sat 
patiently as Cooley worked out details on 
the piece, which will be molded and cast 
in bronze. The process takes about nine 
months. 

Dozens of vendors from throughout 
Indian Country sold Native American arts 
and crafts, and carnival rides entertained 
younger generations. 

“It’s always good to come out and 
visit,” said Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank. “It enables me to kick back and 
enjoy the day.” 

A horse race between Tribal members 
was held on the new race track east of the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. Riders in western 
saddles rode like jockeys in silks as they 
strived to make it to the finish line first. 


Categories included 17U boys, 17U 
girls, adult men, adult women and seniors. 
The winners of each race competed in a 
final match of the champions; Justin Gopher 
came in first, Nauthkee Henry took second 
and Jaylen Baker nabbed third. 

A new crowd favorite, the Indian relay 
race, pitted three teams against each other. 
One bareback rider on each team jumped 
off a galloping horse and onto another to 
continue racing. Bowers said the relay drew 
attendance far past expectations. 

Former NFL quarterback Tim Tebow 
also drew a crowd during a Feb. 15 church 
service. The Heisman Trophy winner 
met with festival goers for several hours 
afterward. 

“There is a lot that goes on all day 
every day,” Bowers said. “That has always 
been our goal, to keep you busy during your 
stay. When you walk out of the gates we 
hope that you can say you had the ultimate 
entertainment experience and will want to 
come back for more.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Lily Everett, 10, left, and Chalo Nitka princess Jayla Ramos, 12, peruse the patchwork for 
sale at Brighton Field Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Curtis Motlow, Stephen Bowers, Billy Micco, Moses ‘Moke’ Osceola and Jack 
Smith ride on the Florida Seminole Veterans float during the parade. 


Beverly Bidney 

A WISDOM dancer adds a dash of color to the grand entry parade at 
the Brighton Field Day Festival and PRCA Rodeo. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Florida State University marching band enters the Brighton amphitheater 
during the grand entry parade. 


FSU’s Osceola rides Renegade as he prepares to plant the flaming spear in the red dirt of the Fred 

Smith Rodeo Arena. From left, Claudia Doctor, Victoria Osceola and Judy Baker enjoy the day in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Play raises awareness for 
resting grounds, repatriation 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

PHILADELPHIA — A play staged 
at Penn Museum at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia Feb. 12 hit at 
the heart of an ongoing struggle throughout 
Indian Country to repatriate ancestral 
remains. 

“Everyone but us had a right to be 
buried with family. Everyone but us,” said 
John Echohawk, executive director of the 
Native American Rights Fund, during a 
panel discussion after the play “My Father’s 
Bones.” 

Other panelists included renowned 
Native American activist Suzan Shown 
Harjo; Principal Chief of the Sac and Fox 
Nation George Thurman; Sac and Fox 
Historic Preservation Officer Sandra Kaye 
Massey and Penn Museum associate curator 
Lucy Fowler Williams. 

Written by Native American writer 
Mary Kathryn Nagle (Cherokee) and Harjo 
(Cheyenne and Hodulgee Muscogee), the 
play chronicles the plight of the sons of 
Olympic legend Jim Thorpe to bury their 
father’s remains in his homeland cemetery. 

Thorpe, a member of the Sac and Fox 
Nation in Oklahoma who grew up on the 
reservation and later became known as the 
greatest athlete of the 20th century, passed 
away March 23, 1953 without a will. His 
then non-Indian third wife, Patsy Thorpe, 
interrupted Thorpe’s burial ceremony with 
a police escort and removed his body for 
delivery to a Pennsylvania town which, 
through a business contract and payment of 
“a few thousand dollars,” said Harjo, the town 
was renamed the Borough of Jim Thorpe. 

Echohawk said Thorpe’s case brings 
a famous name to a 500-year-old problem. 
Native American and Alaska Natives remains 
and sacred objects have been robbed from 
graves, or battlefields, and then displayed 
for centuries as mere curiosities. Many 
human remains were sent to universities or 
repositories for scientific anthropologic study. 
Harjo called the practices “outrageous.” 

“It’s ghastly that anyone or sacred thing 
would be a roadside attraction,” Harjo said. 
“In the 1960s, returning Vietnam vets called 
our dead relatives ‘prisoners of war’ in 
museums, schools and as attractions. This 
became a pretty massive rescue mission. For 
centuries, there were more dead Natives in 
repositories than living Native Americans.” 

Thorpe’s sons, Jack, Bill and Richard, 
fought unsuccessfully for years for the return 
of their father. In early 2014, the sons won 
their case based on the 1990 Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA), only to lose the case on appeal 
in October 2014. 



Courtesy photo 

Olympic legend Jim Thorpe, of the Sac and Fox 
Nation, is at the heart of a controversial legal battle. 


“We were not looked at as people. This 
and many cases show the effect on families 
and on all the people,” Massey said. “What 
does it take for a son to bring his father 
home?” 

Closer to home 

Meanwhile, the Seminole Tribe and 
Penn Museum are at the final stages through 
NAGPRA of bringing home Native warriors 
who were taken from a battlefield near 
Okeechobee in the immediate aftermath of a 
Seminole War clash with the U.S. Army that 
left many dead. The effort, led by the Tribe’s 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
Officer Paul Backhouse, is just the “tip of the 
iceberg.” 

NAGPRA requires that federal 
agencies and museums, including university 
depositories, must consult with Tribes to 
attempt repatriation of remains. Forms of 
repatriation can include return for burial on 
sacred ground or longtime and specialized 
care at the depository. Secondly, the act 
provides for protection of burial sites and 
consultations with Tribes when and wherever 
archeological findings are, or could be, 
present. 

To date, the University of Pennsylvania 
has disbursed 3,000 notifications to Tribes 
throughout Indian Country and has received 
47 repatriation claims - the remains of 232 
ancestors have been returned to families 
and Tribes. Additionally, the museum is 


exhibiting “Native American Voices: The 
People - Here and Now,” featuring hundreds 
of items from Tribes nationwide. Eighty 
Native American consultants contributed to 
the exhibit with Harjo in the lead of a four- 
person Native American advisory team. 

Prior to the play from Feb. 9-12 at the 
United South and Eastern Tribes (USET) 
Impact Week Meeting 2015 in Washington, 
D.C., Backhouse and others from the Tribe’s 
THPO attended several sessions and meetings 
concerning the careful treatment - or no 
treatment at all - of culturally sensitive sites. 

A Western Carolina University 
presentation on the use of cadaver dogs at 
suspected burial grounds on lands designated 
for development prompted heated response 
from several attendees. 

“If you know our burials are there, 
then you should not be there, period,” 
said Edith Andrews, a repatriation officer 
of the Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head in 
Massachusetts. 

Andrews blasted the speaker for 
softening the truth - developers find bones, 
turn them over to universities or museums 
and then Tribes are forced to recover their 
ancestors through an act of Congress. 

“Our people would not have to be 
reburied if they were just left alone,” Andrews 
said. “I can understand progress but what you 
call ‘rehabilitation land’ is destroying sacred 
burial ground.” 

During a meeting Feb. 11 with Seminole 
THPO and administrators of NAGPRA at the 
Department of the Interior in Washington, 
D.C., NAGPRA’s David Tarler, head of 
training, civil enforcement and regulations, 
suggested that scientific anthropologists 
should learn that “the days of the vanishing 
original American is over.” 

Thorpe case update 

In late 2014, the Sac and Fox Nation, 
Thorpe’s remaining sons Bill and Richard, 
the National Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) and former Colorado Sen. Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell (Cheyenne) filed a 
petition to reopen the case, but on Feb. 4, 
2015 the 3rd District Court of Appeals refused 
to reconsider the return of Jim Thorpe to his 
homeland. 

“We are still in shock,” said Principal 
Chief Thurman. 

The next step will likely be to petition 
the U.S. Supreme Court, but Thurman 
and Echohawk agree that education must 
continue so that non-Native lawmakers can 
understand the problem. Echohawk said 
Native American cases lose 90 percent of the 
time, largely because of cultural differences. 

“There are no Tribes within the 3rd 
District Court so judges are not used to 
dealing with us or the laws put in place for 
us. We just can’t give up,” Echohawk said. 



Eileen Soler 

Joel M. Frank Sr., Seminole Tribe director of Government Relations and Initiatives, sits in 
during a USET Board of Directors meeting in place of Chairman James E. Billie who was 
unable to attend. 


♦ IMPACT WEEK 

From page 1A 


business session Feb. 12. 

Moving forward in 2015 is support 
for: Tribal citizen rights to gather 
plants and medicine at national parks; 
a formal inquiry into the 1965 murder 
of Passamaquoddy Tribe member 
Peter Francis, in Maine, and a task 
force to examine the unsolved killings 
of Wabanaki people; authorization of 
applications for federal funding for 
natural resource management programs; 
and ecosystem recovery, specifically to 
return the productivity of fisheries for 
tribal survival and sustenance. 

During previous days, USET 
committees met in smaller sessions to 
receive issue updates from government 
agencies and to provide feedback. 

During one afternoon alone, the 
Culture & Heritage Committee met in 
45 -minute increments with the Office 
of Native American Affairs, the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, the U.S. Forest Service, 
and a preservationist for ceremonial 
landscapes with the National Tribal 
Historical Preservation Office. 

Several Seminole Tribe department 
heads attended the USET conference, 
including Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer Paul Backhouse, Family Services 
Director Helene Buster and Veterans 
Affairs Chairman Stephen Bowers. 

“This is an opportunity for us to 
meet face to face for updates on what 
is going on and to share ideas and plans 


for what needs to happen next,” Bowers 
said. 

The Seminole Tribe was highlighted 
several times during the conference. 

Patterson singled out the Tribe for 
seizing historic opportunities in 2015, 
such as becoming the first Tribe to earn 
gaming self-regulation through the 
National Indian Gaming Commission 
and the second USET member Tribe to 
attain autonomy in land leasing through 
the Helping Expedite and Advance 
Responsible Tribal Home Ownership 
Act (HEARTH Act). 

Patterson also honored the late 
Miccosukee Chairman and a founder 
of USET William Buffalo Tiger who 
passed Jan. 6. 

“He leaves a legacy of leadership, 
love, passion and political activism for 
his homeland, and he leaves a vision for 
the future that we still embrace today,” 
Patterson said. 

Good news discussed among all 
attendees was Obama’s newly proposed 
national budget for 2016 that increases 
funds for Indian Country by $1 .9 billion. 

According to the National Congress 
of American Indians analysis, highlights 
of the 2016 budget include: $34 million to 
extend broadband Internet and computer 
access at all Bureau of Indian Education 
schools; $53 million for Native Youth 
Community Projects; $4 million to 
establish a one-stop tribal support center 
for access to service throughout U.S. 
agencies; and $30 million for the Human 
Health Services Tribal Behavioral 
Health Grant, including $15 million 
for mental health and $15 million for 
substance abuse prevention. 




WE MEAN BUSINESS FOR INDIAN COUNTRY! 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE, REGISTER TODAY 



NATIONAL RES LAS VEGAS 2015 FEATURES: 

• Nearly 4,000 Attendees From Across The U.S. & 
Canada 

• 4 Days of Catered Networking Meals & Receptions 

• 4 Days of Training & Business Development 

• 2 Days of the Largest Native American Business 
Tradeshow 

• The Most Effective Networking Opportunities in 
Indian Country 


• Buy Native Procurement & Matchmaking Expos 

• RES Business Boot Camp 

• National Center Business Innovation Forums 

• Network with Key Business Executives, Tribal 
Leaders, Federal Officials and Dignitaries 

• Electrifying General Sessions & Keynote Speakers 

• 27th Annual NCAIED Scholarship Golf Tournament 


REGISTER TODAY AT: WWW.NCAIED.ORG 
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Ranch hand Jennifer Fish has a tender moment with several sows Feb. 3 at the Seminole Hog 
Farm in Brighton. 


Seminole Hog Farm 
squeals success 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — High-pitched 
squeals enveloped ranch hands Jennifer 
Fish and Kenny Vickers recently as they 
inoculated each of the roughly 75 hogs at 
the Seminole Hog Farm in Brighton with a 
deworming shot. 

The older, more experienced hogs, the 
ones used for breeding, took their shots in 
stride with nary an oink of protest. It was 
just another February morning on the farm. 

In existence since 1973, the Seminole 
Hog Farm supplies hogs to 4-H’ers for their 
project animals, the Culture Department 
for teaching Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students how to slaughter and 
butcher, and Tribal members for traditional 
uses when necessary. The rest are either 
sent to market or used for breeding. 

Polly Hayes, 4-H coordinator, said 
they hope to produce higher quality hogs 
at the farm. 

“We are learning as we go,” Hayes 
said. “We know what to look for in a good 
breeding sow and how to evaluate the 
structure of the pigs.” 

John Wayne Huff Sr. started the 
farm with only 10 hogs to serve as a food 
bank for elders and to provide traditional 
uses for Tribe members. 4-H took over 
operations in 2010 with about 30 hogs, 
most of which were old sows. Hayes said 
she evaluated the farm and brought in 52 
better-quality animals from a breeder in 
Okeechobee. Last August, they brought in 
registered animals from Illinois to further 
increase the quality. 

The young pigs currently at the farm 
are the first offspring of the Illinois hogs, 
which arrived on the reservation already 
bred. About 100 piglets were sold to the 
4-H’ers in the fall. 

“They have better genetics than the 


old ones from Okeechobee,” Fish said. 
“These are much easier to breed and turn 
out better babies. The babies will have 
good litters, too.” 

The Illinois progeny have better 
structure as well. The pigs are judged at 
the farm the same way as they are in a 
hog show and sale. The best are kept for 
breeding; Fish looks for flat backs, plump 
hind ends and good stances. 

Pigs can breed twice a year; the 
gestation period is three months, three 
weeks and three days, Vickers said. Babies 
are weaned at six weeks and sent to market 
when they reach about 145 pounds around 
4 or 5 months old. 

On inoculation day, the hogs were also 
weighed. 

A pregnant Yorkshire weighed in at 
579 pounds, and although Fish doesn’t 
know how many will be in the litter, she 
will raise the piglets. 

“When they are babies you can teach 
them,” Fish said. “I teach them to go back 
to their pens. They are smart, just like 
dogs. You get attached to them.” 

Daily tasks on the farm include 
maintaining pens and shelters, ensuring 
health through routine veterinary exams, 
and providing clean water and food. 

“They always squeal when it’s feeding 
time,” Vickers said. 

Hayes aims to sell hogs at market 
and provide animals for outside buyers to 
eventually become a self-sustaining farm. 
After a hog from the farm placed in the 
top five at the South Florida Fair last year, 
Hayes said she has sold more Seminole 
hogs to non-Tribal 4-H’ers. 

“We are expanding and plan on 
growing even bigger,” Fish said. “We are 
doing the best we can to make the hog farm 
the best it has ever been. I love this job; it’s 
a lot of work, but I wouldn’t have it any 
other way.” 


Porky projects displayed 
at South Florida Fair show 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WEST PALM BEACH — Seminole 
4-H’ers from Brighton, Big Cypress and 
Immokalee showed brute determination Jan. 
23 at the South Florida Fair hog show. The 
West Palm Beach event, open to all youth 
in the region, allowed kids to compete with 
peers outside the Tribe. 

“It’s good for them to see what the 
competition is like, mingle, get to know 
the other kids and compete with the outside 
world,” said Polly Hayes, 4-H coordinator. 

The sound of hogs oinking, snorting 
and squealing filled the Agriplex at the 
South Florida Fairgrounds as kids prepared 
for the show ring by washing, brushing and 
clipping their animals. 

Harmony Cypress, 10, was showing a 
hog for the third time. 

“She’s a really good pig,” Harmony 
said. “When I lead her, she will just follow. 
But she can be a little feisty at times. 
Sometimes when I’m walking her, she 
stops at other pigs’ pens to eat. I’m looking 
forward to what her reaction will be in the 
ring.” 

Before the show, just for fun, Harmony 
and Jaylee Wilcox, both of Big Cypress 
Reservation, quizzed each other on hog 
anatomy and recited each part like experts. 

“I hope to do better this year,” said 
Jaylee, who showed a hog for the second 
time. “It’s hard to teach him not to go where 
he wants to go but to go where I want him 
to.” 

The 4-H’ers received 3 -month-old 
pigs in September and October and spent 
the next 100 days feeding, exercising and 
caring for them. They tracked expenses for 
supplies and veterinarian visits in a record 
book, and some children said it helped their 
math grades improve in school. 

The pigs quickly grew from 70 pounds 
to about 260 to 290. Bettye Thompson, 
South Florida Fair agriculture operations 
manager, said market standards require the 
6- to 7-month-old hogs to weigh less than 
300 pounds and contain minimal fat. 

The day after the show, the animals 
were sold for what the kids hoped would be 
a profit. Tribal Council and Board members 
purchased the hogs, and Hayes said the 
Tribe always supports the youth. Most of 
the Seminole 4-H’ers, however, said the 
sale was the hardest part. 

“It’s sad to sell it,” said Ezekiel 
Roberts, 13, who has raised a hog for three 
consecutive years. “4-H teaches you that it’s 
a business. It gets easier each year, but it’s 
still hard.” 

Despite the outcome of the project, 
the kids sometimes grow attached to their 
animals. 

“I’m going to miss her,” Harmony said. 
“All she has to look forward to in life is 
getting chopped up and eaten. But I gave 
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Caniah Billie, of Immokalee, left, and Harmony Cypress, of Big Cypress, show their 262-pound hogs 
Jan. 23 at the South Florida Fair. 


her a good life; I always go over and hug 
her.” 

Vanessa Aguilar, of Immokalee, has 
three children in 4-H - Ezekiel, Caniah 
Billie and Cartaya Billie. She said taking 
care of the animals was a family activity 
they did every day after school. 

“We spend a lot of time and money, but 
it teaches them responsibility, gives them 
something to stay motivated and keeps 
them busy,” Aguilar said. “Everybody does 
their part; their father [Pete Aguilar] does 
the feed runs.” 

During the show, the hogs were divided 
into weight groups of about 10 per group. 
Rosalinda Lopez, who has spent the last 
six years in 4-H, placed third in her group. 
It was the last time she would show at the 
South Florida Fair. 

“I liked the experience and getting to 
know everybody,” said Rosalinda, 18, of 
Immokalee. “It taught me organizational 
skills, but the hardest thing was getting 
attached to every single animal. It gets sad 
at the auction, but being paid for the effort 
is good.” 

It takes a lot of effort to complete the 
project and kids spend a lot of time with the 
animals. 

“I loved spending time with my pig 
every day,” Caniah Billie, 11, said. “I 
learned that as much time as you spend is 
as much as they will listen to you. But he’s 
stubborn and sometimes doesn’t listen.” 

Rosalinda, who has juggled 4-H, school 
and sports for six years, has advice for kids 
who are thinking about joining 4-H. 

“Do it, follow through and don’t give 
up,” she said. “Sometimes you want to quit 
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Rosalinda Lopez, of Immokalee, shows her 
271-pound hog in the show ring at the South 
Florida Fair. 


because of how many responsibilities you 
have, but you get a reward at the end.” 

The Seminole Indian 4-H Livestock 
Show and Sale will be held in Brighton 
March 27-28; the weigh-in is March 26. 




Indian 4-H Livestock Show and Sale 






Heifer / Steer Show: Friday, 

March 27, 2015 @ 1 p.m. 

Swine Show: Friday, 

March 27, 2015 @ 5 p.m. 

Buyer's Dinner: Saturday, March 28, 2015 @ 5 p.m. 


Sale: Saturday, March 28, 2015 @ 7 p.m. 
All Market Animals 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH I-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN. A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Field Office, Museum team up 
to identify historic photographs 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This photograph from the Frank Billie Field Office shows, from left, Willie Gopher, Johnny Josh and Barfield Johns. Can you verify these individuals? 
If so, contact the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Pictured is a photograph from the Frank Billie Field Office. Sitting from left are unidentified children. 
Standing from left are George Osceola, Cory Osceola, unidentified and Mary Osceola Moore. 


SUBMITTED BY J AMES H . POWELL 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Not long ago, the Museum received a 
phone call from Big Cypress’ Frank Billie 
Field Office asking if Museum staff could 
help identify photographs that decorate the 
field office. The large, framed photographs 
hang in hallways and offices. 

They explained that they are working 
on a project to identify the photographs, 
especially to identify the people in the 
photographs. They are also interested 
in identifying the date, location and 
photographer. They will use some of 
this information to create labels that will 
accompany the photographs in the field 
office. 

The Museum happily agreed to 
help. Staff started by searching for the 
photographs in the Museum’s archives. 
Unfortunately, no matches were found for 
most of the photographs. From there, staff 
members searched the Museum’s library 
and online. 

Although a few matches were found, 
the majority remained unidentified. 

Then, Quenton Cypress, Museum 
trainee and Work Experience Program 
(WEP) participant, took charge. After the 
call from the field office, the Museum took 
photographs of the photographs, printed 
copies and made a binder. 

The binder contains nearly 90 copy 
photos. 

The original photographs show 
Seminole Tribal members at various 
locations and times. The bulk of the 
photographs were taken between the early 
to mid- 1900s. 

Cypress suggested taking the binder 
to the Big Cypress Senior Center to ask for 
elders’ help identifying the photographs. 
Museum staff visited the senior center at 
the end of January. Following lunch, a large 
birthday celebration and introductions, the 
photographs from the binder were passed 
around among the seniors. 

The Museum received great 


information from the seniors about many 
of the photographs, and staff plans to 
return soon to gather more information, as 
well as visit the senior centers on the other 
reservations. The staff wants to make sure 
to thank the seniors for helping with the 
project. 

The Museum is searching for 
additional people who can help identify the 
photographs and additional suggestions on 
where to take the binder to ask for assistance. 


If anyone would like to help, contact the 
Museum online at www.AhTahThiKi.com 
or by phone at 863-902-1113 to make an 
appointment. Or, just stop by the Museum 
when you have a chance. The binder is at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and everyone 
is welcome to search through it and to add 
information about the photographs. 

Museum trainee Quenton Cypress 
contributed to this article. 


Discovering hidden landscapes: Lucy Tiger Camp 


SUBMITTED BY KAREN BRUNSO 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

The Lucy Tiger Camp was recorded 
by the Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
(THPO) during an archaeological survey 
for a homesite. 

Upon learning the location of the Lucy 
Tiger Camp, the THPO conducted further 
research to understand its role within the 
Big Cypress Reservation. Interviews with 
Tribal member Virginia Tommie helped add 
a firsthand account. 

Lucy Tiger lived at the camp with her 
daughters Alice Doctor Osceola and Joyce 
Doctor Osceola. Alice’s son Little Charlie 
Osceola and Joyce’s children Roy Nash 
Osceola and Virginia Tommie also lived at 
the camp. 

Eventually, Alice Doctor Osceola and 
Little Charlie Osceola moved out to form a 
camp within the reservation. 

Lucy Tiger was the matriarch of the 
camp and a member of the Panther Clan. 
Virginia described her as a strict woman 
who maintained the campfire and doctored 
the camp members when they got sick. 
Virginia also recalled that the Brighton 
Reservation medicine man, Frank Shore, 
learned his healing songs from Lucy Tiger. 

Lucy Tiger would sleep in her clothes 



but would take her beads off. Virginia later 
learned from her grandmother she did this 
so if the soldiers 
came she could 
grab her beads and 
run away. Lucy 
Tiger died May 29, 

1965. 

Roy Nash 

Osceola was the 
man of the camp 
and hunted deer. 

The deer meat was 
preserved using 

salt blocks to cure 
the meat. The sun 
would then dry it. 

The meat was put 
into containers and 
lasted a month. 

Roy Nash 

went to boarding 
school in Cherokee, 

North Carolina and 
graduated high 

school there. After 
high school, he 
joined the Marines 
and returned home 


was in the movie “Yellow Neck,” portions 
of which were filmed on the Big Cypress 
Reservation at Alice 
Doctor Osceola’s 
camp. 

Virginia Tommie 
was born at the 
Lucy Tiger Camp. 
She remembered 
attending school at 
the BIA compound 
one day a week. 
After attending high 
school in Clewiston, 
she went to Chilocco 
Indian School in 
Oklahoma where she 
graduated. William 
Boehmer, a teacher 
employed by the 
BIA, helped arrange 
Virginia’s schooling 
in Oklahoma. 

The camp had 
four chickees. The 
eating and dining 
chickee was in the 
front of the camp; 
behind them were two 
sleeping chickees. 
The hog pen was 


in 1958 or 1959. 
In 1955, Roy Nash 


Photo courtesy of Florida Memory Project 


Lucy Tiger. 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

Fair memories 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
February 9, 2001 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

T he Seminole Tribe will host 
its 30th annual Tribal Fair on 
Feb. 8-11 at the Hollywood 
Reservation. People who come will get 
to enjoy many things, such as booths, arts 
and crafts, food, fashion 
shows and more. The fair 
has come a long way from 
the beginning, and even 
further from the inspiration 
for this event. It’s fair to 
say the Tribal Fair can trace 
its roots back long ago to 
the Dania Tomato Festival. 

Back in those days, the 
Dania Tomato Festival was 
a big event. All the local 
people would plant tomato 
plants so they would have 
them ready for the festival. 

The biggest event at the 
Tomato Festival was the 
tomato fight. Young boys would choose 
sides and they would throw tomatoes at 
each other until one side won. I don’t 
know how they decided a winner, but 
they did. 

Us Indians used to watch and be 
amazed. My mother and many other 
Indian women would usually manage to 
pick up a box of tomatoes to bring home 
to eat. We couldn’t afford to throw food 
around. 

When my son Moses Jumper Jr. was 
1 year old, I entered him into the Prettiest 
Baby Contest at the Tomato Festival, and 
he won first place. I got $5 for that. That 
was a lot of money back then. 

I guess it was a few years later when 
I was talking to Joe Dan Osceola, and 
we thought about putting on a pow-wow 
that had been dropped for a long time. 
We got Linda Osceola as secretary to put 
down what we talked about. 

The BIA people also helped. They 
helped us arrange the event, and put ads 
in the newspaper for us. They also gave 
us big bags of grits and flour so we could 
make sofkee and frybread for the event. 
We gave everyone who came a free taste 
of the food. 

We held the festival on the 
reservation, but not where it is now. We 
had it by a little canal that came through 
the reservation. We had arts and crafts at 


this pow-wow. My mother, Ada Tiger, 
and her sister Missy sold dolls. This is 
how I learned to run a booth at events. 

We also had a little village set up 
along a canal. At night, we had lights 
to light up the village. We showed the 
people what the Indian life was like. 
A couple came off a dugout canoe and 
walked to a chickee. There was a big fire 
burning. We even had dogs lying around 
the fire. 

The woman went 
to the edge of the canal 
and washed clothes. She 
pounded the clothing on a 
rock, and then rinsed it in 
the canal water. She hung 
the clothes in the bushes 
to dry. That’s the way we 
did laundry back then. No 
one had wash machines 
back then. 

The government 
people also suggested that 
we should have an Indian 
clothing contest. They 
said it would be good for 
people to see the Indian clothing. We 
had a contest, but the funny thing is that 
Indian people in the audience just came 
up to help us. Back then, all the Indians 
wore Indian clothing. So, some of the 
old people just stood up and entered the 
contest. The dress they wore was the 
dress they wore that day! 

Joe Dan and I were talking on the 
microphone. We told people what was 
going on throughout the pow-wow. I 
was surprised that the pow-wow went 
so good, as we only had a few people 
to work and some had to go in the show 
two or three times. 

This was the beginning of our Tribal 
pow-wow. I know Joe Dan remembers 
how hard we worked. We were up late 
every night. A lot of people came out and 
enjoyed the festival. 

We had other fairs, but it wasn’t a 
regular event. Not until 30 years ago did 
the Tribe finally decide to make it an 
annual festival. I’m glad they did. 

Now, the Tribal Fair is much bigger. 
It’s a great event. I’m sure everyone 
who comes will enjoy all the different 
booths and the food and the clothing 
competitions. It will be a good event. It 
will have everything but a lady pounding 
clothes on a rock. 

Today, we have washers and dryers, 

too! 




Photo courtesy of THPO 

A 1953 historic aerial photograph shows the location of the Lucy Tiger Camp on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


located to the side of the camp. The entire 
camp was encircled by guava trees. 

The water source for the camp was a 
hole dug into the ground that was covered 
by a board. In order to bathe, a bucket of 
water was retrieved from the water hole. 
The camp was connected to the main road 
(later named Josie Billie Highway) by a 
driveway. Virginia remembered that the 
road would flood during the wet season, and 
she would play in the water until she was 
yelled at to get out because of the leeches. 
The driveway disappeared around the same 
time that the canals were being dug on Big 
Cypress. 

There was no garden located within the 
Lucy Tiger Camp. Instead, her family went 
to Abraham Clay’s garden. To get to the 
garden, Virginia’s family drove to Coblin 


and parked at Betty Clay Billie’s camp and 
then walked to the garden located in the 
woods nearby. Abraham Clay grew sweet 
potatoes, com, pumpkins and sugarcane 
from which he made symp with a sugarcane 
press. 

Lucy Tiger’s daughter Joyce Doctor 
Osceola used to be in the cattle industry 
until she became ill and was asked to sell 
out. With the leftover money from the cattle 
sale, Joyce purchased a two-bedroom trailer 
that was placed within the camp. With the 
purchase of the trailer, the rest of the camp 
members began to move out of the chickees 
and into modem houses. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about the Lucy Tiger Camp or would like 
the THPO to document another camp, call 
863-983-6549. 
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Nutritionist Lance Vaz stands nearby as health educator Terri Anquoe presents Tribal member Onnie Osceola a food processor Feb. 3 as her reward 
for losing nine pounds, the most weight in the seniors’ category, during the Seminole Pathways weight-loss challenge in Brighton. The participants 
commemorated their success during a luncheon at the Brighton Senior Center. 


Seminoles shrink 150 pounds 
during weight-loss challenge 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Thirty Tribal 
members celebrated a collective weight 
loss of 150 pounds during a community 
luncheon held Feb. 3 at the Brighton Senior 
Center. 

Participants of the Seminole Pathways 
VII 2 1 Day Weight Loss Challenge planned 
to continue their newfound healthy eating 
habits right after the luncheon, which 
included treats they hadn’t eaten in three 
weeks: steak, potatoes and strawberry 
shortcake. 

Chairman James E. Billie, who had the 
idea for Pathways after he lost weight at a 
health retreat, congratulated the dieters for 
their success. 

“Years ago I went to a fat farm and lost 
22 pounds,” he said. “I thought we could 
bring something like that here. We need to 
maintain our weight; one of our problems 
is obesity.” 

The program provided participants 
with three nutritious meals a day plus 
snacks that were served at the senior 
center or were available to take home. 
Portion sizes were based on caloric need 
determined by age, gender and activity 
level. Nutritionist Lance Vaz said each 
participant lost weight during the program, 
with an average weight loss of 5.6 pounds. 

“I learned to eat the right food,” said 
Onnie Osceola, who was recognized for 
losing nine pounds, more than any other 
senior. “Even my blood pressure and blood 
sugar went down. I feel better; it’s easier to 
get up, walk around and do things.” 


Osceola and Duane Jones, who lost 
19.2 pounds, were rewarded with new food 
processors for losing the most weight. 

“It was hard in the beginning, but it got 
easier,” Jones said. “I learned some good 
eating habits and will try to stick with it.” 

Alice Sweat said she joined the 
program to learn to eat healthier. 

“At first I didn’t care for it, but once I 
realized it was for my betterment, I started 
to like it. Now when I go out to eat, I’ll 
make wiser choices,” she said. 

To help continue their weight-loss 
journey, participants received cookbooks 
containing recipes for the meals served 
during the program. 

The low-sodium diet was based on 
fresh, minimally processed foods, and 
although the program had no fitness 
component, Health Department staff 
promoted exercise. 

“I would like to take this farther,” 
said Connie Whidden, Health Department 
director. “We need to encourage family 
members to come out and walk with us. I 
started walking with my sister and didn’t 
realize I walked so slowly. But she slowed 
down and stayed with me, she didn’t leave 
me behind. If she wouldn’t have done that, 
I wouldn’t have kept walking. Let’s stay 
with those that are slower and not leave 
them behind.” 

The next Pathways program is the 
pedometer challenge, which is underway 
and runs through March 31. The goal is 
for seniors to reach 24,000 steps per week 
and adults to record 40,000 steps. The 
Health Department leads organized walks 
every Tuesday at 1 1 a.m. at the Fred Smith 
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Duane Jones celebrates losing the most 
weight, 19.2 pounds, in the adult category of 
the Seminole Pathways challenge. 


Rodeo Arena horseshoe, about a 1-mile 
loop. Pedometers are checked to tally steps 
walked during the previous week. 

“The benefits of walking include a 
better mental state because endorphins 
are released,” Vaz said. “It is also good 
for bone density, heart health, blood sugar 
levels and weight loss.” 


Broward County taking action 
as teen suicide rates increase 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Officials involved in student health 
are taking action to address a small but 
troubling increase in teen suicides and 
attempted suicides in Florida. 

Native Americans have higher than 
average rates of suicide nationally and in 
Florida among teens and adults, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. Also, gay, lesbian, bisexual 
and transgender students have high rates of 
suicide because of stigma toward them. 

In response to the trend, child 
advocates in Broward County launched a 
campaign to support kids at risk of suicide. 
They provided every middle school and 
high school with posters and wallet-cards 
designed by a local Parkland student who 
attempted suicide. More steps are planned 
in coming months. 

“We’re trying to do something about 
a real problem in our community and to 
raise awareness about it,” said Dr. Paula 
Thaqi, director of the Florida Department 
of Health in Broward County (DOH- 
Broward). 

The problem came to light in the 2013 
Youth Risk Behavior Survey given to 
middle and high school students. About 13 
percent of students said they thought about 


suicide, up from 11 percent in 
2007. Also, 4 percent said they 
were hurt in suicide attempts, 
up from 2 percent in 2007. 

The number of American 
Indian students surveyed was 
too small to give accurate 
results, but 2012 Department 
of Health figures show Tribal 
members were 40 percent 
more likely than average to 
commit suicide. 

Nationally, 11.7 percent 
of suicide victims were Native 
Americans, the second-largest 
group. 

Reasons for the increase among 
Florida students are not clear, said Charlene 
Grecsek, coordinator of the Network 
for Students with Emotional/Behavioral 
Disabilities at Broward County Public 
Schools. 

Some school counseling officials 
believe that the economic downturn and 
increased pressure to succeed in school 
have increased the anxiety on students - 
even as early as middle school. 

Because of the trend, the Broward 
County Comprehensive School Health 
Advisory Committee, led by DOH- 
Broward, made teen suicide prevention a 
priority. 


A new subcommittee 
enlisted help from the 
Parkland suicide survivor, 
who now attends college, 
because she is young 
enough to speak credibly 
to teens. 

The woman’s poster 
urges students to “Keep 
Holding On” and to 
seek help from the Teen 
Hotline at 2-1-1 Broward. 
The Broward Regional 
Health Planning Council 
donated 1 ,000 posters and 
thousands of cards. 

The School Board of Broward County 
commended the initiative and agreed to 
discuss other proposed actions in the future. 

Board member Robin Bartleman, who 
is on the subcommittee, plans to propose 
that public school staff receive mandatory 
training on warning signs of suicide and 
best ways to help. 

Other agencies involved in the suicide 
campaign include the Florida Initiative for 
Suicide Prevention, Children’s Services 
Council of Broward County and Broward 
Health. 

For more information, call 954- 
467-4700, ext. 3014 or email Maureen. 
OKeeffe@flhealth.gov. 
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Swimming pool chemicals: 
Safety, storage guidelines 


SUBMITTED BY JAY PETALJ0 
Environmental Resource Management Dept. 

Backyard swimming pools offer a lot 
of fun and enjoyment for families. A well- 
maintained swimming pool depends on 
the right amount of chemicals, specifically 
chlorinating agents and acids. However, 
these substances can pose health and safety 
risks to life and property. 

Homeowners and pool owners usually 
store the chemicals in and around pool areas, 
backyards and sometimes inside homes and 
garages. When not handled properly and 
stored correctly, the chemicals pose risks to 
personal health and could cause damage to 
the environment. 

There are safe and proper ways of 
handling and storing these materials and it 
is important that this information be made 
available to homeowners, pool owners, 
families and the Seminole community. 

Tips for safe storage of pool chemicals 

•Store in a cool, dry place away from 
sunlight. 

•Keep out of reach of children and pets. 

•Store chemicals in the original 
containers. 

•Store pool chemicals in a well- 
ventilated area. 

•Never store oxidizers (pool “shock”) 
and acid (muriatic acid) near each other. 
Oxidizers release chlorine gas if they come 
in contact with acids. 

•Do not store liquids above powders or 
solids. Do not stack containers. 

•Do not store materials or chemicals 
above head level. 

•Keep all chemicals out of the reach of 
children and pets. 

•Keep containers closed when not in 

use. 

•Do not store pool chemicals near 
gasoline, fertilizers, herbicides, grease, 
paints, tile cleaners, turpentine or flammable 
materials. This is especially important when 
pool chemicals are stored in sheds or small 
storage rooms. 

•Do not reuse containers. Wash out the 
container when empty and then dispose of 
it. 


•Do not smoke when handling 
chemicals. 

•Do not expose to heat or flame. If a 
fire breaks out, do not use a “dry chemical” 
fire extinguisher. Only use large amounts of 
water. If the flame cannot be extinguished 
immediately, leave the area and call the fire 
department. 

Cleaning up small spills 

Before cleaning up a small spill make 
sure that the material is dry and has not 
mixed with other chemicals. 

What to do 

•Wear protective gloves, boots and 
aprons made of butyl rubber or neoprene 
(or other material specified in the Material 
Safety Data Sheets (MSDS) provided for 
the chemical). 

•Wear safety glasses or goggles. 
Goggles offer better protection against 
liquid splashes and airborne dust than 
glasses. 

•Ventilate the area if indoors. 

•Carefully place the spilled material in 
a clean, dry plastic bag or container. Place 
this filled plastic bag inside another bag 
when finished. 

•Keep an eye on the material once it has 
been picked up. A reaction may be delayed. 

•Dispose of the material according to 
manufacturer instructions and according to 
local regulations. 

What not to do 

•Do not place spilled material back in 
the original container. 

•Do not generate dust when cleaning up 
a powder or solid. The dust may react with 
the moisture on skin and cause injury. 

•If using a container to hold the spill, 
do not seal. 

Backyard pools are easy to maintain 
and a lot of fun. Keeping a few of these 
pool chemical storage safety tips in mind 
will ensure pool safety and enjoyment for 
years to come. 

If you have questions regarding pool 
chemical storage or the storage of any 
other chemicals, contact the Environmental 
Resource Management Department for 
more information at 954-965-4380. 


DISTRIBUTION DOES NOT IMPLY 
ENDORSEMENT OR RECOMMENDATION 
BY BROWARD COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


KEEP HOLDING ON 


DIAL 2-1 -1 

Or 954-567-TEEN 

For Help 24/7! 


ITS ABOUT... 

SELF HARM • RELATIONSHIPS • DRUGS 
DATING VIOLENCE • DEPRESSION • ABUSE 
EATING DISORDERS • DRINKING • BULLYING 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE! 



TOGETHER WE WILL FIND A WAY 
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Renovated Tampa gym 
a good fit for health 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TAMPA — A newly refurbished 
Tampa gym opened Jan. 8 after four months 
of renovations that have made it an inviting 
place to work out. Located in a warehouse 
bay adjacent to the Tampa Field Office, the 
gym was transformed from a dark, dingy 
space to a bright, cheerful place complete 
with a Seminole-inspired mural. 

A joint effort between the Recreation, 
Health, and Community Planning and 
Development departments, the project 
includes new lighting, rubber flooring, 
equipment, paint and better layout. 

“More people are coming now,” said 
Marsha Roberts, Tampa Recreation site 
supervisor. “They are happy that it’s nice, 
clean and usable.” 

Before the reboot, the 75-by-25-foot 
gym contained hand-me-down equipment 
from gyms on other reservations. Some of 
the original machines are still there, but new 
equipment was also added. 

“We didn’t have a complete workout 
system,” trainer Nancy Hailey said. “They 
took it from being a warehouse with a lot of 
stuff in it and made it a real gym.” 

Gym equipment includes pec fly, leg 
press and leg extension machines, as well as 
ellipticals, a treadmill, three standing bikes, 
one reclining bike and a low-impact NuStep 
recumbent trainer. 

The NuStep offers easy accessibility 
for elders and those with disabilities but 
also can be used for a vigorous workout. 


Hailey said it’s the most popular piece of 
equipment in the gym. 

Old-school jump ropes, medicine balls, 
Pilates balls, free weights, plyometrics 
training items and mats round out the 
equipment inventory. Regular classes 
include Pilates and stretching. 

Hailey, a trainer for Tribal members 
from ages 20 to over 65 for about eight 
years, said her classes are now filled to 
capacity. 

“We have people using the gym even 
when they aren’t training with me,” she 
said. “They come on their own, which we 
never saw before.” 

The state-of-the-art facility also features 
wireless and Bluetooth connections, large 
flat-screen TVs and a stereo with surround 
sound. 

“Seniors are using it more,” said 
Michele McCoy, site supervisor and a 
licensed practical nurse. “They can move 
around more and there are more options for 
them.” 

Tampa may be miles from the heart 
of the Everglades, but Tribal members can 
view its beauty while they exercise thanks 
to a huge mural painted by artist Ruth 
Osceola. Painted in hues of blues, greens 
and light browns, it colors most of one wall. 

“I wanted the mural to reflect the 
Seminole people and have it feel like they 
were still in the Everglades,” said Osceola, 
who is married to Tribal member Charlie 
Osceola. “People have said it feels like 
home; they love that it seems real. Em glad 
Tribal members love it.” 




Photos courtesy of Sunny Ploch 

Before and after shots show the transformation of the Tampa fitness area from a dingy space to a 
bright place complete with new equipment and Seminole-inspired mural. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal and construction officials turn the dirt Jan. 28 on the site of the future Big Cypress Medical Center. 


Tong overdue’ medical center to 
rise on Big Cypress Reservation 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — With an enormous 
earthmoving excavator marking the spot, 
Tribal officials broke ground Jan. 28 on the 
Big Cypress Medical Center. The nearly 
30,000-square-foot facility is scheduled for 
completion in February 2016. 

“For me, this is the brightest day ever,” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said. “This will allow seniors to stay on the 
reservation for dialysis. We’re so isolated 
out here. This is long overdue.” 

In addition to on-site dialysis, Big 
Cypress residents can look forward to a 
spacious medical center that will include 
dental, optometry, pediatric and medical 
offices, a gym for physical therapy, a 
pharmacy with a drive-thru window, a 
teaching kitchen and the Children’s Center 
for Diagnostics and Therapy. 

“The goal is to have more people 
come in,” said Connie Whidden, Health 
Department director. “I hope people will 
come who usually don’t.” 

Located on a 2.6-acre site across 
from the Frank Billie Field Office on Josie 
Billie Highway, the two-story center will 
incorporate energy-efficient systems and 
recycled materials. It was designed by the 
architecture firm Saltz Michelson, which 
specializes in medical, educational and 
governmental facilities. Seminole/Stiles 
will build it. 

“As the Tribe continues to grow, 
it outgrows its facilities,” Executive 
Administrative Officer O’Hara Tommie 
said. “Of all the services, health is the most 
essential. It used to be the only service we 
offered.” 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
remembers going to a tiny building, where 
the Ahfachkee School is now located, to 
see a doctor or nurse who would come to 


the reservation once or twice a month. 

“I always say Big Cypress seemed like 
the Third World at one time,” he said. “I’m 
glad I’m here to see this groundbreaking 
and see how far we’ve come.” 

In the mid-1970s, Charlotte Tommie 
worked with the planning committee that 
chose the site for the portable medical 
buildings that have served the Big Cypress 
community for the last 40 years. 

She said she has big hopes for the new 
facility. 

Ruggy Jumper said he remembers 
helping construct the medical center in the 
’70s. 


“Three or four of us Seminole boys 
laid the first stakes for the foundation of 
the clinic,” he said. “This will be a great 
improvement for everybody. It’s time to 
move on; the future is here.” 

About 60 people turned out to mark 
the occasion, which also featured speeches 
from dignitaries and a model of the medical 
center on display. 

“I believe it’s going to be a great 
relief having it here,” said Corrina Frank- 
Sanchez, who added she was impressed 
with the model. “It will be comforting for 
people to know they don’t have to take that 
long drive to see a doctor.” 


Proper oral care can lead to better management of diabetes 


BY DEB UTACIA KROL 
Native Health News Alliance 

Jeanne Eder Rhodes didn’t realize how 
the simple acts of regularly brushing and 
flossing her teeth could lead to better health 
for diabetics. Rhodes, 66, who recently 
retired as head of the University of Alaska’s 
history department, was diagnosed with 
type 2 diabetes in 1998. 

“I didn’t learn about the importance of 
oral care until 2004,” said Rhodes, a Dakota 
Sioux from the Fort Peck Reservation in 
Montana. “My dentist said that he could 
tell how my diabetes was doing just by 
examining my teeth. That’s when I started 
paying attention to my gums and teeth.” 

Oral health and diabetes experts agree 



Courtesy photo 

A patient is seen at Native Health’s dental clinic 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 


that proper oral care is an essential tool in 
managing diabetes. In its online journal, 
the American Diabetes Association (ADA) 
reported that “periodontal treatment leads to 
an improvement of glycemic [blood sugar] 
control in type 2 diabetic patients for at least 
three months.” 

In a population where one-third of 
all Native diabetics and 25 percent of all 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 
ages 65 and over have lost all their teeth, 
maintaining good oral health is vital to the 
health of all Native people. 

However, too many Natives are not 
seeing a dentist regularly. 

“Just as you have to get an annual 
physical examination, you also need to get 
a dental examination,” said Dr. Anh Thu 
Becker, a dentist at Native Health, a Phoenix 
community health facility that serves local 
Natives. “Most people think, Tf it doesn’t 
hurt, I don’t have a problem.’” 

Dr. Alex Cota, a dentist with Sun 
Life Family Health Centers in Sun City, 
Arizona, said that he can tell a new patient 
has diabetes with just a simple diagnostic 
instrument - his nose. 

“A basic sign of diabetes is breath that 
smells like a rotten apple,” Cota said. 

Reduced resources in communities 
served primarily by Indian Health Service 
(IHS) facilities may also contribute to less 
oral care. IHS is aware of the connection, 
though, and it offers information for both 
patients and providers on including oral 
care education and evaluation in diabetes 
management programs. 

However, “by the time people have 
symptoms [like inflamed and bleeding 
gums],” Becker said, “it’s too late to prevent 
periodontal disease” and the possibility of 
bone and tooth loss that can result from 
delaying treatment. Cota added that bone 
loss is especially worrisome for diabetics, 
as dentures are harder to fit. Also, he warns 
diabetic patients that gum care is still a 
priority even after losing healthy teeth to 
periodontal disease, as a fungal infection 


known as candidosis can occur. 

Failing to maintain good oral health 
has other pitfalls for diabetics. 

“Because diabetes lowers a patient’s 
resistance to infection, periodontal disease 
is harder to treat in diabetics,” Becker 
said. “Uncontrolled blood glucose is very 
worrisome.” 

In fact, chronic inflammation, such as 
uncontrolled gum diseases coupled with 
diabetes, also contributes to a host of other 
diseases linked to diabetes, such as thrush, 
canker sores and eventually, life-threatening 
conditions like coronary heart disease and 
kidney disease, Cota said. 

Becker noted that periodontal disease, 
which starts as gingivitis or inflamed, 
bleeding gums, is caused by bacterial 
growth in the mouth. 

“We all have these bacteria in our 
mouth,” she said. “Controlling the bacteria 
levels in your mouth will control gum 
disease. There is a balance between healthy 
teeth and a healthy body.” 

Home care is the basis of good oral care 
for all. Becker said patients have to be the 
ones to care for their teeth. She recommends 
that people brush their teeth at least twice a 
day, floss daily and visit a dentist for twice- 
yearly cleanings and exams. 

“Simple treatments like cleanings don’t 
cost nearly as much as treating advanced 
oral diseases,” Cota said. “It’s like paying 
$100 for a filling or $1,000 for a root canal 
from not getting the filling.” 

People with periodontal disease, 
which like diabetes is a chronic, incurable 
condition, will need to have deeper cleanings 
three to four times a year. Antibiotics can 
also be prescribed in some cases, Becker 
said. 

Also, Becker stressed, “Don’t smoke - 
smoking causing basal constriction of blood 
vessels, and smokers are 20 times more 
prone to get periodontal disease.” 

Just as diabetics are urged to keep their 
blood sugar under control, Becker said that 
keeping oral bacteria in check prevents 


a host of health threats. “It’s all about 
control,” she said. 

Indeed, maintaining good oral health 
contributes to good overall health; the ADA 
notes that a 1 percent change in A1C levels 
contributes to an average 35mg/dl drop in 
blood glucose. 

Dentists now routinely take medical 
histories of new and regular patients and 
regularly check for signs that may indicate 
undiagnosed diabetes or other diseases. 

A 2014 American Dental Association 
study encouraged dentists and other medical 
providers to collaborate as part of a chronic 
care model. A collaborative model might 
include dental office screenings for diabetes 
and pre-diabetes, which in the study were 
found to provide important health benefits. 

When Cota sees signs of diabetes, he 
refers his patients to a Sun Health Center 
physician; Becker refers to a Native Health 
provider. They will also refer a patient with 
other warning signs, such as changes in the 
tongue, to a physician for evaluation. 

However, patients should also notify 
their dentists of any health concerns, Cota 
said. 

“Even if diabetes is in a patient’s 
medical records, they should still tell their 
dentist before having work done,” he said. 
“We can be ready to properly treat our 
diabetic patients if we know.” 

Rhodes, who has private insurance 
but was treated at an innovative diabetic 
management program for Native people 
while in Alaska, said that after her dentist 
educated her about how maintaining 
her dental health enhances her diabetic 
management, she “got on the program.” 
She purchased an electronic vibrating 
toothbrush and WaterPik water flosser and 
added oral care to her health regimen, which 
includes diet, exercise and checking her 
blood sugar four times a day. She sees her 
dentist regularly for exams and cleanings, 
and while living in Alaska, her A1C level, 
which provides a person’s average level of 
blood glucose, dropped from 10 percent to 


The primary test used to 
determine longer-term control 
of blood sugar levels is the 
A1C test. This test measures 
hemoglobin A1C, a blood 
cell that attaches itself to 
glucose for the cell’s lifetime 
of about 120 days. Thus, the 
A1C test, unlike the blood 
sugar test that many diabetics 
self-administer daily, reveals 
the patient’s average levels of 
blood glucose over the past 
three months. A1C testing 
has become the primary test 
used for diabetes management 
and research by physicians 
and researchers. Healthy 
people have an A1C level of 
4 to 6 percent, and the ADA 
recommends that diabetics 
aim for an A1C level of 7 
percent or less. 


7 percent. 

I could actually feel the difference 
that proper dental care makes in general 
health, said Rhodes, who is also exploring 
pre-contact dental care means like willow 
toothpicks and sage teas. 

© Native Health News Alliance 

This is the latest in a series of oral 
health stories produced by the Native Health 
News Alliance (NHNA), a partnership of the 
Native American Journalists Association 
(NAJA). 
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SEMINOLE SCENES t 








Eileen Soler 

THATCH AWAY: Workers hustle to finish thatching the roof at the new home of the Okalee Village 
tourist attraction on Hollywood Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

HEAD OVER HEELS: Hollywood Reservation boys take a break from grown-up competitions 
to hang on monkey bars just for fun during the Tribal Member Day precursor Jan. 31 to the 
44th annual Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 


Beverly Bidney 

CHOMP, CHOMP: An excavator demolishes an old pawn shop near the new Okalee Village 
on U.S. 441 Feb. 9 in Hollywood. 


Eileen Soler 

MONKEYING AROUND: Dehlila Pulido and her 
grandfather Sam Osceola enjoy a loving and fun 
break from festivities at the Hollywood ball field 
playground Jan. 31 during Tribal Member Day of the 
44th annual Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 


Eileen Soler 

READ ALL ABOUT IT: The Seminole Tribune is everywhere, it seems, when the paper turns 
up Jan. 19 during a Bonnet House Alliance meeting at the 15th Street Fisheries restaurant. 


Kevin Johnson 

GOOFY GANG: Friends take a break from bouncing in the bounce house Jan. 24 during the Fort Pierce 
Members Appreciation Day at Chupco’s Landing. From left are Jemar Paul, Willard Paul, Tristin Timothy and 
Tyione Scott. While kids jumped around in the new gym, adults competed in a horseshoe contest at the youth 
ranch before joining the youngsters for lunch. 


Kevin Johnson 

HAVING A BALL: Trenton Timothy, 1, has a ball with a 
basketball at the Fort Pierce Members Appreciation Day at 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

MUSIC MAN: Paul Buster records songs in the sound booth 
of the Seminole Media Productions studio Feb. 11. He is 
producing an album of about a dozen songs, which will 
contain original compositions and covers of popular tunes. 


Beverly Bidney 

RIDE ALONG: Ahnie Jumper, 15, gives Caden Jumper, 2, a ride on 
her horse, Cash, before the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo Feb. 7 
in Big Cypress. Ahnie competed in junior breakaway roping and 
barrel racing. 


Eileen Soler 

COWGIRL REFLECTIONS: Savannahj Hanks, 4, of Hollywood, 
contemplates ripples in the lake Jan. 31 near Hard Rock Paradise. 


Beverly Bidney 

MAMA?: A 640-pound black Hampshire sow sniffs young pigs, some of which may be hers, before 
receiving a deworming shot Feb. 3 at the Seminole Hog Farm in Brighton. 


Ralph Notaro - Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 

PIRATES AHOY: Television show host Mario Lopez poses 
with Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa President 
John Fontana Jan. 31 during the 2015 Seminole Hard Rock 
Gasparilla Pirate Fest and the Gasparilla Parade of the Pirates. 
Lopez served as grand marshal of the event with U.S. Army 
Command Sgt. Maj. Chris Faris. Hard Rock Tampa completed 
the second year of a three-year run as title sponsor of the 
Gasparilla Pirate Fest. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Judge backs Seminole Tribe in 
dispute with Hendry County 

TALLAHASSEE — Administrative 
Law Judge Suzanne Van Wyk has backed 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida in a legal 
battle to stop Hendry County from 
changing its comprehensive growth- 
management plan. 

Van Wyk found numerous flaws in a 
plan, which would make about 580,000 
acres of land eligible for large-scale 
commercial and industrial “economic 
engine” developments. 

Judge Van Wyk’s 68-page 
recommendation said the comprehensive 
plan changes should be found out of 
compliance with state law, even though 
she understood the county’s motives to 
free more land for development. 

“It is undisputed that the economic 
condition of (Hendry) county is dire,” 
Judge Van Wyk wrote. “The county 
ranks high in many negative economic 
indicators, including a 30 percent poverty 
rate (compared to 17 percent statewide), 
the highest unemployment rate in the 
state for 34 of the most recent 36 months 
and an annual wage $10,000 lower than 
the state average. Roughly 80 percent of 
county school children qualify for a free or 
reduced-price lunch and a high percentage 
of the county population are Medicaid 
recipients.” 

The Tribe said the changes in 
the comprehensive plan could lead to 
industrial and commercial development 
on nearby property that would affect 
wetlands, wildlife and water resources, 
negatively impacting the Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation. 

“Such uses are dramatically more 
intense than agriculture in terms of visual 
impact, noise and impacts to water supply, 
floodplains, natural resources and public 
facilities,” attorneys for the Seminole 
Tribe wrote in a challenge filed last year. 
“Industrial land uses, as defined in the 
plan, include electric generation plants.” 

-Source: NBC-2.com 


Youth suicides prompt 
emergency declaration 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — Tribal 
officials in Pine Ridge have declared a 
state of emergency after five suicides since 
December among young members of the 
Oglala Sioux. 

Tribal Councilman Michael Her 
Many Horses, noting the death of a 
seventh-grader, said counselors are going 
into schools to try to prevent suicides. 

Teachers and parents are getting 
instructions as to what signs to look for in 
a child who may be contemplating suicide, 
he said. 

Her Many Horses said there have 
been many suicide attempts. 

“This is not the first time this has 
happened,” he said. 

-Source: Rapid City Journal 


‘Finding Nemo’ to be second 
movie dubbed into Navajo 

WINDOW ROCK Ariz. — Hoping 
to give a boost to the preservation of the 
Navajo language, the Navajo Nation 
Museum is employing creative means, 
including translating the movie “Finding 
Nemo” into Navajo. 

This is the second film to be dubbed 
in Navajo through the museum, whose 
director, Manuelito Wheeler, came up 
with the idea two years ago which led to 
the dubbing of “Star Wars Episode IV: A 
New Hope.” 

Wheeler’s team translated the script 
in 36 hours and dubbed the movie on a 
strict deadline. 

Although in its early stages of 
production, “Finding Nemo” has already 
been a success after more than 150 people 
auditioned for parts. 

-Source: StatePress.com 


Tribal leaders plan monument 
to honor code talkers 

STANDING ROCK SIOUX 
RESERVATION, N.D. — Dakotas Tribal 
leaders are working together to build a 
monument to honor Native American code 
talkers, who used their Native languages 
to outwit the enemy and protect U.S. 
battlefield communications during World 
Wars I and II. 

South Dakota Secretary of Tribal 
Relations Steven Emery told KXMB-TV 
that the monument would be displayed 
on the South Dakota capitol grounds, 
after Native American veterans planning 
the memorial pick a design and organize 
fundraising efforts. 

Emery said the required secrecy 
surrounding the role of the Code Talkers is 
why they’ve been honored “far too late.” 

-Sources: Rapid City Journal, 
KXMB-TV 


Virginia leaders introduce bill 
to recognize local Tribes 

WASHINGTON — Virginia’s 
congressional delegation reintroduced 
legislation to grant federal recognition 
to the Chickahominy, the Eastern 
Chickahominy, the Upper Mattaponi, 
the Rappahannock, the Monacan and 
the Nansemond Tribes. The Tribes are 
recognized by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia but have been unable to receive 
federal recognition. 

Virginia’s Tribes lack formal treaties 
with the U.S. government because they 
made peace with England well before the 
establishment of the United States. The 
Racial Integrity Act of 1924 also led to a 
“paper genocide,” which destroyed birth 
records, marriage certificates and land 
titles of Virginia’s Tribes. 

“The Virginia Indian Tribes 
have played an integral role in our 
Commonwealth’s and our country’s 
history, and it is a grave injustice that the 
federal government has failed to grant 
them federal recognition because of unique 
circumstances out of the Tribes’ control,” 
said Sen. Tim Kaine in the Augusta 
Free Press. “I’m proud to reintroduce 
this bipartisan bill to grant the Virginia 
Tribes the long overdue recognition they 
have earned, and I will continue working 
tirelessly with my colleagues until the 
federal government rights this wrong.” 

Federal recognition will grant 
Virginia’s Tribes legal standing and status 
in relationships with the U.S. government. 
This status would enable the Tribes to 
pursue repatriation of historical and 
cultural artifacts, comment on federal 
agency actions that could affect their 
future and gain access to a number of 
federal programs that serve the other 566 
federally recognized Tribes. 

“I have been supportive of federal 
recognition of these Native American 
Tribes since I had the honor of serving as 
governor,” Sen. Mark Warner said. “Their 
contribution to Virginia and America’s 
history is clear, and I look forward to 
continuing to work for Senate passage of 
this federal recognition.” 

“Despite their critical role in our 
nation’s history, Virginia’s Tribes are 
still waiting for federal recognition,” 
Rep. Bobby Scott said. “I commend my 
colleagues in the Virginia congressional 
delegation for introducing this legislation 
and I look forward to working with them 
to ensure the rightful status of Virginia’s 
Tribes.” 

“We are asking Congress to help 
us make history for the Indian people 
of Virginia, a history that honors our 
ancestors who were there at the beginning 
of this great country,” said Chief Steve 
Adkins, of the Chickahominy Tribe. 

-Source: Augusta Free Press 


Interior: $8 million for tribal 
climate change projects 

WASHINGTON — U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior Sally Jewell says the U.S. 
Interior Department will make available 
$8 million to fund projects that promote 
tribal climate change adaptation and ocean 
and coastal management planning through 
its Tribal Climate Resilience Program - 
part of the Obama administration’s effort 
to prepare communities nationwide for the 
impacts of a changing climate. 

“Sea level rise, coastal erosion, 
drought and more frequent and severe 
weather events are impacting Alaska 
Native villages and American Indian 
tribal communities across the nation,” 
said Jewell in the Native American Times. 
“As governments at all levels work on 
these challenges, we are committed to 
partnering with American Indians and 
Alaska Natives to build more resilient and 
sustainable communities and economies. 
This funding can help Tribes prepare 
and plan for climate-related events and 
build capacity to address these evolving 
challenges.” 

“No one is impacted by climate 
change more than Native communities 
in Alaska, but we have also seen 
serious problems developing for tribal 
communities across the West and on both 
coasts. We must act to help protect these 
communities,” said Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs Kevin Washburn. “The 
cultural and economic needs of Tribes are 
tied to the land and protecting that land is 
a critical component of advancing tribal 
sovereignty and self-determination.” 

Half the budgeted funding will be 
available for Climate Adaptation Planning 
and half for Ocean/Coastal Management 
Planning. Funding will support tribal 
climate adaptation planning, training and 
participation in technical workshops and 
forums. In addition, funding will support 
coastal Tribes in addressing the challenges 
of coastal erosion and development, 
rising sea levels, ocean acidification and 
emergency management. 

The funds will build on the nearly 
$2.3 million awarded last December to 
more than 40 federally recognized Tribes 
and tribally chartered organizations to 
support tribal climate preparedness and 


resilience activities. The awards included 
more than $100,000 to benefit 22 Alaska 
Native villages, Tribes and cooperative 
associations. 

-Source: Native American Times 


Natives gather to protest 
slaughter of Yellowstone bison 

HELENA, Mont. — A decision to 
kill hundreds of Yellowstone National 
Park bison this year - a move aimed at 
placating Montana ranchers worried about 
a cattle disease carried by many park 
buffalo - has stirred protests by Native 
American activists. 

In January, opponents protested the 
federal-state management practice of 
culling the Yellowstone bison herd each 
winter when some animals cross from the 
park proper into neighboring Montana in 
search of food. 

“This is a new beginning to protect 
the bison and other wildlife in Indian 
Country,” Jimmy St. Goddard, a self- 
described spiritual leader of the Blackfeet 
Tribe in Montana, told AGWeek.com. 

St. Goddard was among dozens who 
gathered to call for an end to the slaughter 
of Yellowstone buffalo - a major attraction 
for the park’s 3 million annual visitors and 
the largest purebred herd of wild buffalo 
in the U.S. 

Hunting campaigns reduced the 
numbers of the iconic hump-backed 
animals from tens of millions west of the 
Mississippi to the fewer than 50 that found 
safe harbor at Yellowstone in the early 
20th century. Under an agreement between 
the park and the states surrounding 
Yellowstone - Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho - hundreds of straying bison can 
be killed each year through slaughter and 
regulated hunting, a practice that inflames 
bison advocates and Native Americans. 

Bison managers want to cull 900 of 
the animals from a herd estimated at 4,900, 
according to Rick Wallen, the park’s lead 
wildlife biologist. 

Montana ranchers fear bison exposed 
to brucellosis, a disease that can cause 
animals to abort their young, will infect 
cattle that graze near the park. 

-Source: A G Week, com 


Western Tribes oppose 
massive land swap 

SAN CARLOS, Ariz. — San 
Carlos Apache Tribe Chairman Terry 
Rambler described his Tribe’s opposition 
to the federal land swap that will allow 
development of the Resolution Copper 
Mine (RCM) as religious, calling the 
property “holy ground.” 

“We all want jobs,” he told the Eastern 
Arizona Courier, “but we want jobs that 
won’t harm our children or the Earth.” 

Last December, President Barack 
Obama signed the 2015 National Defense 
Authorization Act, which included a 
provision allowing a swap of 2,422 acres 
of Tonto National Forest land sacred to 
the Apache in Arizona to RCM, a joint 
venture owned by Rio Tinto and BHP 
Billiton, in exchange for deeding to the 
federal government 5,344 acres of private 
land. 

The move allows RCM to dig a mine 
more than five Empire State Buildings 
deep, destroying an area set aside by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower that 
contains more than 2,400 acres of the 
Oak Flat Campground and is dotted with 
petroglyphs and historic and prehistoric 
sites. 

Eighteen Native American nations 
from Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Colorado have signed a 
proclamation calling for the land trade to 
be repealed. Letters of support have come 
from U.S. Rep. Raul Grijalva, D-Ariz., 
and the United South and Eastern Tribes 
(USET), as well as the National Audubon 
Society in Tucson, the Grand Canyon 
Chapter of the Sierra Club and the National 
Congress of American Indians. 

U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell said she was “profoundly 
disappointed with the Resolution Copper 
provision, which has no regard for lands 
considered sacred by nearby Indian 
Tribes.” 

-Source: Eastern Arizona Courier 


Native Americans move 
into pot business 

UKIAH, Calif. — A state-of-the-art 
marijuana greenhouse is scheduled to be 
constructed on land in Mendocino County 
owned by the 250-member Pinoleville 
Porno Nation north of Sacramento. 

The 10,000-square-foot greenhouse 
will occupy 2.5 acres and employ up to 
100 workers. 

The joint venture endeavor, launched 
after a U.S. Department of Justice 
memo largely cleared the way for such 


enterprises, is expected to trigger similar 
ventures to bring cannabis cash to Native 
Americans, adding to income from tribal 
casinos and tax-free cigarette sales. 

But the new opportunity has sparked 
controversy as Tribes struggle with 
concerns about historically high rates of 
substance abuse. 

“It’s going to be up to each Indian 
nation to decide whether this is a 
tremendous economic opportunity or 
something to be feared,” lawyer Robert 
Odawi Porter told The Japan Times. 
Porter is an expert on tribal law and former 
president of the Seneca Nation of New 
York. “But one thing is certain. Everyone 
is talking about it.” 

“Alcohol has ravaged Indian 
communities. It stares us in the face 
every day,” added Porter. “Now we’ve 
got to carefully examine the impact of 
marijuana.” 

Cautiously optimistic about their 
venture with FoxBarry Farms, of Kansas,' 
and the United Cannabis Corp. (UCANN), 
of Colorado, Porno leaders want to 
avoid any clashes with law enforcement 
or neighbors while at the same time 
expressing eagerness for this new source 
of income. 

“We have a history of using plants 
for medicine,” Porno Tribal Council Vice 
Chairwoman Angela James said. “The 
Tribe is seeking economic development, 
and we’re comfortable with these partners 
and this product.” 

Porno’s marijuana plants are slated to 
be used in UCANN-branded medicinal pot 
products from pills to sublingual tinctures 
applied under the tongue to address 
problems from insomnia to chronic pain. 

Planting at the greenhouse is expected 
in early spring. 

FoxBarry and United Cannabis plan 
to launch two other tribal operations in 
California but have declined to identify 
the Tribes. 

The Affiliated Tribes of Northwest 
Indians, representing nearly 50 Tribes but 
not the Porno, passed a resolution last year 
opposing legalization of marijuana, citing 
its “threat to the health and safety of all 
Tribes, especially our youth.” 

-Source: JapanTimes.com 


Vandals deface sacred site 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — One of 

North America’s largest petroglyph sites 
was recently disgraced by vandals who 
sprayed graffiti, dumped trash and set 
illegal campfires next to ancient American 
Indian rock art. 

Armed with gold spray paint, the 
vandals scribbled words like “taz,” “Love 
Jesus” and “Crazy Bone” over the lava 
rock. 

The superintendent of Petroglyph 
National Monument, near Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, found graffiti, debris, 
evidence of campfires and motorcycle 
tracks while exploring a section of the park. 
He also found shotgun shells and semi- 
trailer tires in the canyon of the monument 
jointly managed by the National Park 
Service and the city of Albuquerque. 

It was unclear if any of the thousands 
of centuries-old Pueblo Indian markings 
of symbols and animals were damaged. 
In September, authorities said pathways at 
the Petroglyph National Monument were 
damaged after someone took a joyride in 
hot-wired farm equipment. 

-Source: The Washington Post 


Ho-Chunk helps Wisconsin 
reach top 5 ranking 

LINCOLN, Neb. — Ho-Chunk 
Tribal citizen Bronson Koenig, a 6-foot- 
4 sophomore guard for the University 
of Wisconsin Badgers, has become a 
notable Native American in men’s college 
basketball. 

“I look up in the stands and I see 
all kinds of Natives everywhere I go. It 
really means a lot to me,” said Koenig, 
who scored 13 points in the fifth-ranked 
Badgers’ 66-55 win against Nebraska on 
Feb. 10. 

Koenig said his Ho-Chunk is all from 
his mother. 

“My mom is 100 percent Ho-Chunk 
and my dad is German, so I’m 50 percent 
Ho-Chunk,” he said. 

As of mid-February, Koenig was fifth 
on the team in scoring with an average of 
7.2 points per game. 

-Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 


Suspects identified in racial slur 
and beer incident 

RAPID CITY, S.D. — Rapid City 
Police Chief Karl Jegeris has identified the 
people suspected of spraying beer on a 
group of American Horse School students 
and screaming racial epithets at them from 
a VIP suite at Rushmore Civic Center 
Plaza during a Rapid City Rush hockey 



game. 

The 57 students were told to “go back 
to the reservation,” according to school 
chaperone Justin Poor Bear, who wrote 
about the incident on his Facebook wall. 
The suspects’ names were not immediately 
released. 

The American Horse school board 
filed formal complaints with Rapid City 
Police and the Pennington County State’s 
Attorney hoping the incident will be filed 
as a hate crime with federal authorities, 
Fox News affiliate KEVN reported. 

Rapid City officials met with citizens 
of the Oglala Sioux Nation in a two-and-a- 
halfhour, closed-door meeting. 

Angie Sam, a parent, attended the 
meeting and said that her daughter “is not 
safe in Rapid City.” 

“They were targets of a hate crime 
because of their skin color because they 
were from the rez and they were told to 
go back to the rez,” Sam said. “Why do 
we have to explain that they’re hated 
just because of their skin color? We, as 
parents, we struggle with that; what do we 
tell them? You know, it’s hard.” 

Rapid City Mayor Sam Kooiker told 
Indian Country Today Media Network 
the incident is “gut-wrenching” and said 
“apologizing simply isn’t enough.” 

A similar incident reportedly 
happened again a few weeks later when 
Lakota cowgirl Kristen Hunter, and two 
friends, law student Danielle Hudspeth 
and jingle dress dancer D. Young Man 
II, were suddenly soaked with beer while 
watching the Black Hills Stock Show 
& Rodeo at the same civic center. The 
incident was caught on a video that has 
gone viral but has also brought scorn on 
the young women amid allegations that 
they faked the incident. 

-Sources: 

Indian CountryTodayMediaNetwork. com, 
KEVN radio, IndianZ.com 


Grand Traverse Band doles 
out cash to local agencies 

PESHAWBESTOWN, Mich. — 

The Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa 
& Chippewa Indians has distributed 
$882,523.22 of gaming revenue allocation 
to 55 local units of government applicants 
as part of the Tribe’s biannual 2 percent 
allocation. 

Awards included $29,000 to Bay Area 
Transportation Authority and Michigan 
Land Use Institute for development of an 
outreach campaign focusing on gaining 
new bus riders; $15,360 for the Benzie 
Area Christian Neighbors Food Pantry; 
$11,000 to the city of Frankfort for the 
construction of a skateboard park; and 
$9,857 to Reining Liberty Ranch’s Horses 
4 Heroes program. 

Since 1994, when the 2 percent 
allocation began, the Grand Traverse Band 
has allocated more than $33 million to 
hundreds of local organizations. 

-Source: UpNorthLive.com 


Facebook boots Natives 
for using their real names 

CARNEGIE, Okla. — Shane 
Creepingbear says that is his real name. 
But Facebook does not believe him. 

The 32-year-old Kiowa Tribe of 
Oklahoma citizen was removed from 
Facebook several years ago and went 
through myriad steps to convince the 
company that Creepingbear is actually his 
last name. Then he got booted out again - 
on last Columbus Day. 

In fact, Creepingbear ’s situation is not 
rare at all. Many Native Americans say 
they have been forced to use fake names 
on Facebook because of a “real name” 
policy. 

The social media behemoth stands 
by a rule that requires users identify 
themselves by the actual names they use 
in their everyday lives. Like Creepingbear, 
several Native Americans attest to multiple 
re-verifications of their traditional names 
at the whim of Facebook. 

“The policy is arbitrary and 
irrelevant,” Creepingbear said in an 
interview with Yahoo News. “I want 
Facebook to do some self-reflection or 
acknowledge how they’ve marginalized 
people.” 

Aggravated by the language of the 
dismissal and refusing to “jump through 
the hoops” to prove he is a real person, 
Creepingbear took to Twitter to air his 
grievances and included the hashtag, 
#Facebook, to make sure it got their 
attention. 

“As unintentional as this whole 
name policy may be, it really fits into 
this larger narrative of the erasure of 
Native Americans from North and Central 
America,” he told Yahoo. “It mirrors what 
society as a whole deems as a ‘normal 
name.’ I don’t want that part of the story 
to get lost.” 

-Source: Yahoo News 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Close Up students engage democracy 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — Bundled under 
layers of sweaters, hats and gloves, 
teenagers from Tribes throughout the eastern 
and southern United States braved teeth- 
chattering temperatures in Washington, 
D.C. for intense study in the cradle of 
American democracy. 

“I really enjoy learning about history, 
government and how it affects us as Native 
Americans. We learn from the past and we 
plan what we want to do for the future and 
how we can help,” said Dakota Daigle, a 
high school senior from the Coushatta Tribe 
in Louisiana. 

Sixty-sevenNative students participated 
in an education-packed adventure Feb. 7-12 
via Close Up’s Washington High School 
United South and Eastern Tribes (USET) 
Program. Full days of exploring the sites 
and inner workings of the nation’s capital 
were strategically scheduled to correspond 
with the annual gathering of top Tribal 
officials and department heads from 26 
Tribes at the USET Impact Week Meeting. 

Seminole students who attended were 
Marsha Osceola, of Hollywood; Eden 
Jumper, of Big Cypress; and Immokalee’s 
Cartaya Billie, Aldricia Cypress-Cummings 
and Leatrice Cypress-Cummings. 

Marsha participated for the sixth 
consecutive year; twice when the program 
referred to simply as Close Up allowed 
younger students. She said her knowledge 
of Native American and federal government 
relations becomes deeper every year. 

“And every year shows me that USET 
helps pave the way to better things for our 
Tribes,” Marsha said. 

Held at a hotel in Alexandria, Virginia 
across the Potomac River from D.C., Close 
Up sessions focused on a range of topics 
that included rights and responsibilities 
of dual citizenship as Tribal members and 
Americans, federal government structure, 
Indian policy history and current Indian 
issues. 

Workshops included enacting a mock 
congressional debate and preparing Tribal 
youth initiatives to present to USET 
members. 

Initiatives were illustrated on poster 
boards during a special Feb. 9 ballroom 
reception. Seminole students suggested 
the establishment of an anti-drug youth 
program that would inspire kids starting in 
grade six to volunteer within the Tribe that 
could lead to work-study opportunities and 
then to careers. 

Marsha said students-in-the-know 
realize that non-motivated youth abuse 
drugs for fim, which leads to a plethora of 
social problems. 

Eden, who currently interns at Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum under Museum educator 
Joy Murphy, said he could be a good 
example of how a work-motivated youth 
program could help. 

“First, it will give kids a look inside 
many jobs where they will be able to help 
out and learn that they are important. By 
the time kids are out of high school, they 



Eileen Soler 


From left, Marsha Osceola, of Hollywood Reservation; Cole Wildcat, of Cherokee, North Carolina; Eden Jumper, of Big Cypress Reservation; and 
Madison Hye Long, of Cherokee, North Carolina, participants in Close Up’s Washington High School USET Program, present a resolution Feb. 12 to the 
USET Board of Directors. The resolution, which was passed by the board, compels USET to combat exceptionally low high school graduation rates 
throughout Indian Country. 


might be able to be scooped up to work in 
the departments they like best,” Eden said. 

On The Mall in D.C., students toured 
monuments and museums where stops 
often included relevant connections to the 
nation’s indigenous people. 

Inside the Capitol Visitor Center’s 
Emancipation Hall, five statues of Native 
Americans are among the 14 statues on the 
first floor that depict historic people from 
14 states. At the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Memorial, activism and social change were 
discussed. Later, at the Hart Senate Office 
Building, students sat with Native staffers 
from the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 

On the last day of the USET meeting, 
Marsha, Eden and Cherokee Tribe members 
Cole Wildcat and Madison Hye Long 
presented a resolution to the USET board of 
directors to support education. 

The resolution, unanimously passed, 
calls for USET to poll young Tribal members 
from seventh grade and up to gauge higher 
education interests; advocate for more 
reservation-based college counselors; 
establish more scholarship programs; build 
higher education coalitions with other 
leading Native American organizations, 

+ See CLOSE UP on page 3B 


Photo courtesy of Close Up Washington 

Participants in Close Up’s Washington High School USET Program pose with Native American 
staffers from the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs in committee chambers. The staffers are, 
from left, Jacqueline Bisille, legislative assistant; Natasha John, research assistant; and Sequoyah 
Simermeyer, counsel. 



Brighton Youth 
Council takes 
on community 
responsibility 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For the first time 
in more than two years, Brighton high 
school students have created a youth 
council to help positively influence their 
community. 

Since the first meeting Jan. 13, 
members have organized projects to 
raise money and deliver goods to local 
organizations, and the council’s initial 
venture brightened the day of Brighton 
senior citizens with the delivery of 
heartfelt Valentine’s Day cards written in 
Creek. 

“We are the next generation and we 
need each other,” said Brighton Youth 
Council president Lewis Gopher Jr., 
17. “I want us to get involved with the 
community and be there with the elders.” 

Affiliated with United National 
Indian Tribal Youth (UNITY), youth 
councils lay the foundation for a lifetime 
of service by enabling students to 
play meaningful roles in helping solve 
problems in their communities. 

In December, Brighton education 
adviser Vickie Stuart met with students 
at Okeechobee, Moore Haven and Lake 
Placid high schools to gauge their interest 
in participating in a youth council, which 
allows students to earn community 
service hours. Florida students need 
100 hours to qualify for Bright Futures 
academic scholarships. 

Gopher responded and reached out 
to friends via Facebook to get things 
rolling. A dozen students attended the first 
meeting and the Brighton Youth Council 
was established. 

“He wanted to put one together last 
year, but too many kids were involved in 
athletics,” Stuart said. “This group can 
dedicate their time to it. Lewis wanted it 
to happen and motivated everyone to take 
the step to form the youth council.” 

In addition to performing good 
deeds, youth councils teach leadership 
skills and discipline. 

“It prepares them to be better 
grounded and gives them a sense that they 
can make a difference in the community,” 
said Amanda Lowman, education adviser 
assistant. “When they see they can help 
others, it will be their ‘aha’ moment.” 

At a Feb. 3 meeting, the group 
hashed out details for the Valentine’s 
Day delivery, an upcoming basketball 
tournament and clothing drive. 

The double-elimination basketball 
tournament for ages 8 to 18 will be held 
March 2 1 . Proceeds from snack bar sales 
will benefit an Okeechobee charity. 

♦ See YOUTH COUNCIL on page 5B 


Literacy Week serves chapters of reading inspiration 


BY EM-EEN J50LER 

Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Huddled in twos and 
threes on bean bag chairs and tucked under 


desks in teacher Jenny Ward’s reading 
classroom, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School third-graders were immersed in the 
pages of books that ranged from “Stink 
and the Midnight Zombie Walk” to “Let’s 


Explore Sharks.” 

“They are reading for the pleasure of 
it, within their range of reading ability,” 
Ward said Jan. 28. “And we’re supporting 
the skills set by Florida Common Core 



Eileen Soler 

Nena Youngblood, left, and Talena Holata read for the sheer joy of reading Jan. 28 during one of many events staged at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School for Celebrate Literacy Week, Florida. 


standards.” 

It was only day three of Literacy 
Week at PECS, but the weeklong learning 
extravaganza that focused on books and 
reading was measuring 
up to clear success, said 
the school’s reading 
specialist Vicki Paige. 

Endorsed by the 
Florida Department of 
Education, Celebrate 
Literacy Week, Florida 
was held Jan. 26- 
30 under the theme 
“Reading Accelerates 
’ The annual 
encourages 
2.6 million 
to connect 
with 


careers 


Success, 
event 
Florida’s 
students 
literacy 

in science, technology, 
engineering and math. 

Educators refer 
to the collection of 
targeted disciplines as 
STEM courses. 

At PECS, 

students and teachers 
tied literacy across 
the curriculum and 
to interests in the 
community. 

The Books- 
A-Million store in 
Fort Myers sent 
representatives who 
included storybook characters to talk about 
how a bookstore works. Librarians from 
Billy Osceola Memorial Library visited 
classrooms to share news about future, fun 
reading programs. 

Every classroom decorated doors in 
ways that inspired reading and writing from 
poetry to fantasy fiction. In culture class, 
teacher Jade Braswell Osceola read aloud 
from a book written in Creek. 


“They are reading 
for the pleasure 
of it, within their 
range of reading 
ability. And 
we’re supporting 
the skills set by 
Florida Common 
Core standards.” 


Even the math teachers were on 
board the reading train. They taught “text 
marking” in word problems, Paige said. 
“They went over key mathematics 
words that help 
students interpret the 
questions better,” 
Paige said, referring to 
vocabulary that include 
add, simplify, divide 
and sum. 

Reading groups 
bookended the week. 

Student Council 
members visited the 
Brighton Preschool on 
Jan. 26 and read to little 
ones, and the Safety 
Patrol popped into the 
Brighton Senior Center 
on Jan. 30 to read to 
seniors. 

“We read the little 
kids the poem ‘Hickory 
Dickory Dock’ and it 
was fun. But we also 
underlined repeating 
and rhyming words 
and we identified made 
up (pseudo) words 
- which are allowed 
in creative writing,” 
said fifth-grader Joss 
Youngblood. 

On Jan. 28, 
Paige said the 
crowded cafeteria became hushed during 
a presentation by writer and underwater 
photographer Michael Patrick O’Neil, 
whose words and pictures have been 
published in National Geographic, The New 
York Times and his own children’s books. 

“You could hear a pin drop. That’s how 
interested everyone was,” Paige said. 

♦ See LITERACY WEEK on page 5B 


- Jenny Ward, 
PECS third-grade teacher 
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Top Ahfachkee School students lauded 



BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School teachers and administrators took 
the entire morning Feb. 5 to herald the first semester’s “above and beyond” 
achievements of students from all grades. 

Certificates were presented in 10 categories that included Good Friend 
Award, Rising Star Award, Physical Education Sportsmanship Award, 
Physical Education Top Student Award, Academic Award, Attendance 
Award, Star Student Award, Handy Helper Award and Accelerated Reader 
Award. 


Eileen Soler 

Brysen Billie struts proudly across the stage Feb. 5 after receiving a Good Friend Award 
during Ahfachkee School’s first semester awards ceremony. 
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Eileen Soler 

From left, Logan Covarrubias, Curtis Motlow, Felicia Buck and Elijah Jovan Hall stand center stage after 
receiving Star Students in Art Awards at Ahfachkee School’s first semester awards ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Solomon Cypress is the star of his mother’s heart after earning a Super 
Star Student certificate during Ahfachkee School’s first semester awards 
ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Lucee Cypress shows off her Academic Achievement Award for 
having earned a GPA of 3.5 or higher during the first semester 
at Ahfachkee School. 



Eileen Soler 

Prekindergarten students with teacher Kristin Stoots make an impressive lineup of Academic Achievement Award winners at the Ahfachkee 
School’s first semester awards ceremony. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 
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Sixth-grader Valholly Frank stars 
at Sagemont school science fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WESTON — Valholly Frank won 
first place among sixth-graders recently 
at Weston’s Sagemont Upper School for 
her science fair project that explored light 
pollution. 

“I chose it because it’s an important 
subject that most people don’t know about,” 
Valholly, 12, said. “My classmates and my 
teachers were very surprised how it affects 
us. I found out nobody in the city knows 
what it is. They really liked my project and 
learned something from it; I was very happy 
about that.” 

For the project, Valholly monitored 
the night sky and measured light pollution 
at 15 locations between Markham Park in 
Broward County and Billie Swamp Safari 
in Big Cypress. She borrowed a Sky Quality 
Meter from an amateur astronomer to 
measure the light. 

Valholly was already familiar with 
light pollution and light domes, where light 
bounces off particles in the air and creates 
a bright area far from the light source. She 
gave as an example the one she sees when 


she travels east toward 
the city from her Big 
Cypress home. 

The two darkest 
locations she measured 
were in Big Cypress; 
one is a mile past Billie 
Swamp Safari and the 
other is located at the 
cow pens off Snake 
Road. The brightest 
place Valholly measured 
was Markham Park. 

“One negative effect 
of light pollution is on 
wildlife. For example, 
hundreds of birds are 
killed each year from 
hitting buildings in cities 
when migrating. Birds 
rely on stars to guide 
them when migrating, 
but migratory patterns 
are affected when street 
lights shine upwards 
making the stars invisible 
to the eye. They then hit glass and get hurt 
or die. Some birds get confused when flying 


“I love science. 

I’m always 
experimenting 
and doing 
little tests, 
sometimes on 
people. ” 

-Valholly Frank 


are missing, 
to the city.” 


and if they do survive, 
most will lose track 
and head in the wrong 
direction,” she wrote. 

According to the 
International Dark-Sky 
Association, human- 
produced light pollution 
threatens astronomy, 
disrupts ecosystems, 
affects human circadian 
rhythms and wastes 
energy. Valholly stated 
in her project that 
“three-quarters of people 
in cities have never 
experienced a clear, 
dark night sky and all its 
wonders.” 

“Kids are unaware 
of the sky; they don’t 
see it,” said Rhonda 
Roff, Valholly’s mother. 
“When they do see it, 
it’s a wow moment. Kids 

don’t know what they 

I think she brought the subject 



Photo courtesy of Rhonda Roff 

Valholly Frank shows her award-winning science fair project at the Broward County Regional Science Fair. 


Valholly qualified for 
and showed her project 
at the Broward County 
Regional Science and 
Engineering Fair from Feb. 
5-8 at Westfield Broward 
mall. She didn’t win, 
but she said she enjoyed 
seeing the other projects on 
display. 

“I love science,” 
she said. “I’m always 
experimenting and doing 
little tests, sometimes on 
people. I test their limits 
and how they react to 
something, like the outside 
temperature and how it 
affects people depending 
on where they live and their 
age.” 

Valholly said she 
would like to pursue 
science as a herpetologist, 
a biologist who studies 
amphibians and reptiles. 

“I’ve always loved 
frogs and have been 
intrigued with how many 
different kinds there are 
and how they use different 
strategies to protect 
themselves,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

USET President Brian Patterson awards Marsha Osceola, a Seminole high school student and 
participant in Close Up’s Washington High School USET Program, with an iPad for correctly 
answering a question about the origins of Close Up. Marsha was the only student who answered 
the four-part question correctly. 


♦ CLOSE UP 

From page 1 B 


such as the National Congress of American 
Indians; and extend an invitation to Close 
Up students to attend the USET 2016 
meeting. 

USET President Brian Patterson 
called the students’ participation “a true 
partnership ... creating a spirit that together 
is stronger and transcending ... and one that 
will be stronger next year.” 

Joel M. Frank Sr., who represented the 


Seminole Tribe on the USET board in the 
absence of Chairman James E. Billie, said 
he was impressed with the resolution and 
advised the students to suggest immediate 
passage while they are in the presence of 
USET. Otherwise, the resolution could sit 
dormant until next year’s meeting. 

“Impact Week is so-called because 
it brings everyone together face to face 
and one on one. That’s why Tribal chiefs 
and government officials are in town. We 
prefer to hear from the leaders rather than 
read a report. Everyone gets to hear about 
issues firsthand,” Frank said. 


Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
35th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 11-2 5th 


Florida Indian Youth 

Program 

• Native American youth, ages 14-17 

• Classes Daily 

• Tribal Government 

• Evening and Weekend Activities (Tree-To-Tree 
Zip Lining, Bowling, Swimming, Basketball, 
Etc.) 

• Gain valuable skills such as life, job, academic, 
and cultural 


• 2 week Academic 
Enrichment pro- 
grams 

• No cost for stu- 
dents, just apply! 

• Daily activities 
outside the class- 
room 


Leadership Academy 

• Eligible for Native American students enter- 
ing their Senior year or just graduated from 
High School 

• Classroom and Outside Activities 

• Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here stu- 
dents get a chance to choose a major and/or 
career path 

• Students get the chance to meet with Col- 
lege deans and advisors 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 


‘Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian 
Affairs, Inc.” 
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Applications go out 
Feb. 14, 2015 
Deadline to return 
Jun. 12, 2015 
Mail in all 
Applications. 

No Fax 


Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


We Don'tJ udge - We Defend!® 



Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espanol 


Video Conference 
Available 


Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Under The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

Fair Prices! 


Personal Injury Cases 

Auto Accidents 

Motorcycle Accidents 

Truck Accidents 

Traffic Infractions 

Bicycle Accidents 

Spinal Cord Injury 

Slip/Fall Accidents 

All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 
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Rachel Buxton 

Maricella Garcia, left, and Truley Osceola are all smiles with 
bags full of candy Feb. 6 during the Brighton S.W.A.M.P. 
Valentine’s Day dance party. 






Beverly Bidney 

Alex Rodriguez bounces all the way down the slide at the 
Hollywood Valentine’s Day party in the airnasium. 


Rachel Buxton 

Talena Holata, left, and Sydney Matthews play dress up in the photo booth during the Brighton 
S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day party at the Brighton Gym. 


Beverly Bidney 

Valentine’s Day just isn’t complete without some sweet treats and these kids get their 
fill of cupcakes Feb. 12 at the Hollywood Valentine’s Day party. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Tacara Baker, Amaya Baker, Stephanie Casserly and Desirae Stewart enjoy 
the Hollywood Valentine’s Day party in the airnasium. 


BY RACHEL BUXTO N 
Freelance Writer 

Youth across the Tribe celebrated the 
most romantic holiday of the year with 
dances, games and plenty of sweets. 

After a half day of school, Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School students quickly 
made their way to the Brighton Gym Feb. 6 
to participate in the 8th annual S.W.A.M.P. 
Valentine’s Day dance. 

The Family Services and Recreation 
departments hosted the drug-free, Boots 
and Pearls-themed event. 

“It is just kind of a thing we came 
up with,” said Valerie Marone, Family 
Services prevention specialist. “Boot drugs 
out of Brighton, and pearls because it is a 
Valentine’s Day dance.” 

The gym was decked out with red 
hearts, drug-free posters and a huge paper 
chain handmade by children with their 
promises to be drug free. 

A chocolate fountain, candy bar, 
lunch buffet, disc jockey and photo booth 
completed the ambience. 

David Carrillo and Cady Osceola were 
crowned the Valentine’s Day king and 
queen, respectively. David King was named 
prince and Kateri Smith was selected 
princess. 

In addition, Faviticus Berry and Chyler 
Villarreal were chosen by the Recreation 
Department as the winners of the drug-free 
poster contest. 


Students also enjoyed hula hoop and 
limbo contests and a dance-off. 

“We had a super turnout,” Marone said. 
“We usually have a great one, but this one is 
probably even better than the others.” 

Family Services and S.W.A.M.P., which 
stands for Seminoles Without Addiction 
Make Progress, work throughout the year 
to promote drug awareness and hold several 
activities that provide Seminole children 
with drug-free alternatives. 

S.W.A.M.P. will hold its annual 
Red Ribbon Week in October with a 
new campaign, “I choose to be drug free 
because...” 

“We will continue it throughout the 
year with all the departments and all the 
children,” Marone said. “And the idea is to 
have them write why they choose to be drug 
free, not to just say ‘I’m drug free.’” 

Over on the Hollywood Reservation, 
the airnasium was decked out in pink and red 
hearts for a festive Valentine’s Day party. A 
buoyant and bouncy obstacle course and a 
challenging Fagoon of Doom, in which kids 
balanced across rolling logs, ensured a good 
time for Tribal youth. 

The kids played the night away Feb. 
12 as a disc jockey played popular tunes. A 
few rousing games of musical chairs tested 
the kids’ reflexes and cleverness as they 
competed for fewer and fewer chairs when 
the music stopped. 

Staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this article. 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 

The S.W.A.M.P. 2015 Valentine’s Day royal court poses for a picture; from left are princess Kateri Smith, queen 
Cady Osceola, king David Carrillo and prince David King. 


Rachel Buxton 

Laci Prescott, left, and Lillian Garcia have fun in the instant photo 
booth during the Brighton party. 


Beverly Bidney 

A rousing game of musical chairs keeps kids alert and moving at the 
Hollywood Valentine’s Day party. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids challenge themselves on the rolling log of the Lagoon of 
Doom at the Hollywood Valentine’s Day party. 


Elle Thomas hula hoops with a steady beat during the 
Brighton S.W.A.M.P. Valentine’s Day party. 
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Charter School January Trick horseback rider amazes 
students of the month Brighton Boys & Girls Club 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Harmony Urbina, 
Waniya Fortner, lla Trueblood, Bryce Trammell, Etanis Torres, Aniya Fonseca, Carlee 
Osceola, Preslynn Baker, Elias Jimmie, Kendra Thomas, CeCe Thomas, Landon Lachman, 
Deagan Osceola, Jarrett Beecham, Giselle Micco, Mariah Billie, Jaytron Baker, Alliana Brady 
and Jayton Baker. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Haylie Huff, Katie Beck and Billy Yates. 



Photo courtesy of Melissa Hines 

Members of the Brighton Boys & Girls Club pose with trick horseback rider Gena Cox on Feb. 4 at 
the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. Cox performed her gravity-defying moves in a special performance for 
the youth while in town for Brighton Field Day. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Brighton Boys & 
Girls Club enjoyed a performance by trick 
horseback rider Gena Cox on Feb. 4 at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. A veteran trick 
rider with more than 10 years of experience, 
Cox also performed at Brighton Field Days. 

The one-hour presentation for the 11 
members of the Boys & Girls Club, who are 
also 4-H’ers, featured a multitude of tricks, 
including Roman riding - standing with one 
foot on each horse while riding. In another 
trick, Cox hung on underneath a horse as it 
went through its paces in the arena. After 
the show, Cox discussed proper safety 
techniques around horses and answered 
questions. 

Cox, of Ohio, was a 4-FFer as a child 
when a trick rider gave a demonstration. 
She knew immediately she wanted to 
pursue it. Cox became a professional while 
still attending Wilmington College in Ohio. 
She graduated in 2006. 

“I’m somewhat of an adrenaline 
junkie,” she said. “I used to ride bulls; I’ve 
always pushed the envelope a bit.” 

A former substitute teacher, Cox 
is comfortable in the classroom and 
has performed trick riding at schools 
nationwide. 

She said she always encourages 
students to strive for good grades and follow 
their dreams. 

“There are plenty of role models who 
aren’t necessarily child friendly,” she said. 


“If I’m going to be in the spotlight at all I 
feel obligated to be a good role model and 
convey good moral messages. I tell them 
to make good decisions and not settle for 
mediocrity.” 

Cox, who also owns a boarding bam 


and training facility in Ohio, enjoys visiting 
Brighton and plans to stay until spring. 

“This is one of my favorite places to 
come,” she said. “I was a total stranger 
two years ago and now they treat me like 
family.” 


♦ YOUTH COUNCIL 

From page 1 B 


The group discussed where to place 
fliers around the reservation to promote the 
event and which organization would receive 
the donation. Faith Farm Ministries, Real 
Life Children’s Ranch and the Pregnancy 
Center in Okeechobee were considered. 

The next item on the council’s agenda 
was a clothing drive. The group decided to 
distribute collection boxes around Brighton 
Reservation and donate the items to Real 
Life Children’s Ranch. 

“These are all good ideas,” Gopher told 
the group. “This is what this group is for. 
I’m glad we’re doing this.” 

Youth council members at the meeting 
included Gopher; Royce Osceola, vice 
president; Jayce Smith, treasurer; Allison 
Gopher, secretary; Crysten Smith; and 
Jermaine Bennett. 

Royce said he believes the Brighton 
Youth Council will continue to make an 
impact in the future. 

“My mom comes back from every 
[Tribal] Council meeting all fired up about 
issues,” he said. “I feel this is the next group 
to go to those meetings and get fired up.” 



Photo courtesy of Vickie Stuart 

The newly formed Brighton Youth Council holds a meeting in the Brighton Education Department. 
From left are Crysten Smith, Jermaine Bennett, Lewis Gopher Jr., Allison Gopher, Jayce Smith, 
Royce Osceola and Erik Garcia. 


♦ LITERACY WEEK 

From page 1 B 



O’Neil, whose books include 
“Fishy Friends,” “Ocean Magic” and 
“Shark Encounters,” shared with the 
children that he 
was just a little 
boy when he told 
his grandmother 
that he wanted 
to someday have 
a job studying 
and writing 
about sharks. 

“My main 
message is read, 
Eileen Soler wr ite, read more, 
O’Neil. write more and 

get involved in 
conservation,” 


O’Neil said. 

Angelie Melton said her favorite 
part of Literacy Week was wearing 
wacky, no matching socks during 
Crazy Sock Day “so we could read 
our socks off.” 



Eileen Soler 

Reading teacher Jenny Ward helps student Sydney Matthews identify action words in the text that 
relate with illustrative photographs from the book ‘Let’s Explore Sharks.’ 


Eileen Soler 

Writer and underwater photographer Michael Patrick O’Neil takes questions from an attentive audience 
of students at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Jan. 28 during Celebrate Literacy Week, Florida. 


JHIcBimdtoy Law Group, P.A. 

24 Years of Experience 

• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 

First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 



606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 


Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 
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TIRED of WAITING for your MONEY? 

TIRED of endless I.R.S. EXCUSES? 

TIRED of your M TAX GUY” Saying 1 DON’T KNOW?’ 

ITS EASY TO END 
THE NEEDLESS WAITING! 


DO what 100’s of other TRIBAL MEMBERS have ALREADY DONE! 


“ASK MARCUS” 

VHE can get ANYONE’S REFUND PROCESSED and RELEASED! 

V Start getting your MONEY TODAY! 

GO to YOUTUBE and type in IWMTR201 3| 

OR Dial 866.536.2070 and JUST ASK for MARCUS! 
ACCURATE TAX SERVICE 

Ask your friends about “MARCUS”... Chances are he has helped them too! 






STAND OUT. 

GROW YOUR AUDIENCE WITH 
SMP VIDEO SERVICES 



SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 


DESIGN I PRODUCTION I VIDEO 

WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 
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Immokalee rodeo corrals crowds 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Beverly Bidney 

Josh Jumper, right, holds onto the steer’s head while his partner, Ben Moore, tries to rope the feet Jan. 30 during the team roping event at the 
Immokalee Firefighters Pro Rodeo Classic. 



IMMOKALEE — Cowboys and 
cowgirls from Big Cypress to Montana 
flocked to the Seminole Youth Ranch Arena 
Jan. 30-31 for the Immokalee Firefighters 
Pro Rodeo Classic. 

Sanctioned by the Professional 
Rodeo Cowboys Association (PRCA) 
and the Women’s Professional Rodeo 
Association (WPRA), the fundraising event 
was sponsored by Immokalee Seminole 
Casino, Mason Pro Rodeo Productions 
and Immokalee Volunteer Firefighters 
Association. 

About 2,650 people attended the event. 

“We had a great turnout, the biggest 
I’ve seen on this reservation in years,” Big 
Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger said. 
“The cowboys were very respectful and 
appreciative ... It was a win for the Tribe 
and the community.” 

The rodeo helped raise funds for 
the Immokalee Volunteer Firefighters 
Association. The city of Immokalee fire 
department staffs full-time paid firefighters 
but relies on volunteers to augment shifts. 
The Seminole Tribe depends on the city 
to provide emergency services on the 
Immokalee Reservation. 

“We have to buy equipment for every 
volunteer,” Fire Chief Paul Anderson Jr. 
said. “We have 10 volunteers now, but the 
goal is to get 30. We need $40,000 for the 
equipment and hope to raise about $ 1 0,000 
at the rodeo.” 

Rodeo contestants vied for a purse of 
about $35,000 and world championship 
points toward $10 million in prize money at 
the Wrangler National Finals Rodeo in Las 
Vegas. Events included bull riding, bareback 
bronc riding, saddle bronc riding, women’s 
professional barrel racing, tie-down roping, 
steer wrestling and team roping. 

Tribal members Jo “Boogie” Jumper, 
Naha Jumper, Josh Jumper, Carrera Gopher, 
Justin Gopher, Leanna Billie and Ivan 
Bruised Head competed in steer wrestling, 
team roping, tie-down roping and barrel 
racing. 

“There are more heavy hitters in the 
PRCA events,” said Billie, of Brighton 
Reservation. “The tougher the competition, 


the better.” 

Anderson wants to double the turnout 
next year and hopes the rodeo will be a 
continuing relationship between the fire 
department and the Tribe. 

He said he heard positive comments 
from contestants and attendees during the 
event. 

“Some Tribal members commented that 
there were more people in the stands than 
they’ve ever seen at that arena,” he said. “It 
wasn’t just good for the fire department; it 


was a positive thing for the Tribe and the 
arena.” 

Entertainment at intermission included 
a rodeo clown and crowd-pleasing capuchin 
monkeys, who rode dogs while herding 
sheep into a pen. Country music stars Phil 
Vassar and Love and Theft rounded out 
the entertainment performing their chart- 
topping singles during a concert after the 
rodeo. 

The three-event Seminole Tribe PRCA 
Rodeo Pro Series also included rodeos in 


Lakeland on Jan. 16-17 and in Wauchula 
on Jan. 23-24. The series was produced 
by Mason Pro Rodeo Productions. Owner 
Leroy Mason said the Immokalee rodeo 
was a hit. 

“We got very positive feedback, but 
there were people who didn’t realize it 
was going to be a professional rodeo,” 
Mason said. “It was a great success as an 
investment in future rodeos in Immokalee.” 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 3C 


FGCU golf, 
volleyball 
clinics to be 
held in BC 

STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Five months 
after its men’s basketball team provided 
pointers to Big Cypress youngsters, 
Florida Gulf Coast University will send 
representatives from two other sports to 
the reservation March 7 for clinics. 

The reservation’s new golf practice 
range on West Boundary Road will host 
a clinic by the FGCU golf program from 
9 a.m. to about 11:30 a.m. After lunch, 
coaches from the Eagles volleyball 
program will be at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium for a clinic from 12:30 to 
about 3 p.m. 

“We hope to have some of the same 
kids do both (clinics), and we’re asking 
other reservations to come with their 
kids,” said Dessie Thomas, Big Cypress 
Recreation coordinator. 

In September, about 60 kids attended 
the FGCU men’s basketball clinic in Big 
Cypress. As of Feb. 24, the Eagles had a 
21-7 record while in pursuit of its second 
straight Atlantic Sun Conference regular 
season title. 

The FGCU men’s and women’s golf 
teams are in the midst of their regular 
seasons. The volleyball team posted a 
19-11 record last fall. FGCU also has a 
sand volleyball team, whose season starts 
March 20 in Estero. 

NAY0 

headed for 
Hollywood 


Banner year for Jim sisters 
at Florida Christian School 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida Christian School senior Katherine Jim (No. 24) vies for the opening tip in a Class 4A girls 
basketball regional quarterfinal Feb. 5 in Miami. Katherine scored 12 points as Florida Christian 
notched a 61-36 victory at home against Booker T. Washington High School. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MIAMI — Blue and red banners 
hang from the rafters at Florida Christian 
School’s gymnasium recognizing the 
school’s athletic accomplishments since the 
1960s. Baseball and boys basketball, with 
12 and 10 district titles, respectively, fill up 
most of the allocated space on their district 
banners. 

With four district titles entering this 
season, girls basketball still has plenty 
of wiggle room before its banner is fully 
occupied, but thanks in part to the Jim 
sisters, another year needs to be added. 

Katherine Jim, a starting senior power 
forward, and Lauren Jim, a junior guard, 
helped Florida Christian 
title No. 5 this season. 

The Patriots won the 
Class 4A-District 16 
crown Jan. 31 with a 38- 
33 win against Gulliver 
Prep. 

As a freshman three 
years ago, Katherine 
was part of a district 
championship squad, 
but Lauren wasn’t on 
the team. Because this 
is Katherine’s final year, 
capturing a district title 
as teammates was high 
on the agenda for the 
Seminole sisters who are 
the daughters of Angela 
Lopez and the late 
William Jim Jr. 

“We really wanted to win districts,” 
said Katherine, a 5 -foot- 8 starter who 
produced one of her top games of the season 
against Gulliver. She scored 17 points, 
which represented nearly half her team’s 
total output. She also had six rebounds and 
one steal. Meanwhile, Lauren, who is a 
smidge shorter than her sister and fills the 
sixth player role on a squad loaded with 
starting seniors, grabbed two rebounds and 
dished out one assist. 

“It was our first district championship 
together and it’s her senior year, so I’m glad 
we got to experience that together,” Lauren 
said. 

Five days later, Florida Christian kept 
the good times rolling with a convincing 
61-36 win at home in Miami against 
Booker T. Washington in a Class 4A 


capture district before halftime 

“Katherine is 
a powerhouse. 
She’s 
fearless.” 

-Amanda Guilfoyle, 
Florida Christian coach 


regional quarterfinal. After the game, 
Florida Christian coach Amanda Guilfoyle 
praised the leadership Katherine has shown 
throughout the season. 

“She really loves the game; she respects 
the game,” Guilfoyle said. “When you have 
a girl that strong - skill-wise and character- 
wise off the court - you have a great leader, 
and she’s a great leader.” 

That leadership was tested when two 
early fouls forced Katherine to the bench 
in the first quarter against Washington. 
Without Katherine on the court, the Patriots 
struggled at times, watching their eight- 
point lead dwindle to three. 

The lead was back to seven by the time 
Katherine returned midway through the 
second quarter. In the final four minutes 
Katherine shifted into a 
higher gear as the lead 
grew from seven to 15. 
During the span, Katherine 
made three foul shots, 
seized two rebounds and 
finished a fast break with 
a layup. 

As for that early foul 
trouble, Katherine didn’t 
commit another infraction 
the rest of the night. She 
finished with 12 points, 
eight rebounds and one 
steal. 

With aspirations to 
play basketball in college 
while studying criminal 
science and psychology, 
Katherine has put in 
extra hours on the court. 
The hard work paid off. Her 9.6 points per 
game average was third on the squad. For 
the second straight season, she led the team 
in rebounds, this time with an average of 
seven per game. She had six games with 10 
or more rebounds and recorded four double- 
doubles in points and rebounds. 

“Katherine is a powerhouse. She’s 
fearless,” Guilfoyle said. “She works on 
and off the court constantly on her game. 
She’ll be here at 8 o’clock on a Sunday 
night training with her personal trainer.” 

The team’s senior night Jan. 20 
featured nine points and eight rebounds 
from Katherine in a win against LaSalle. 
Katherine was honored alongside fellow 
seniors Sabrina Donato, Nicole Jimenez, 

+ See JIM SISTERS on page 3C 


STAFF REPORT 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Reservation will host the Native 
American Youth Organization (NAYO) 
basketball tournament April 3-4. The 
annual tournament rotates between 
NAYO member Tribes, including the 
Seminole, Cherokee in North Carolina, 
Mississippi Choctaw, Alabama Poarch 
Creek and Seneca in New York. 

Local 14U and 17U teams on every 
reservation are forming and practicing 
now; the deadline to enter the tournament 
is March 20. Recreation officials expect 
between 55 and 60 teams of middle and 
high school students to compete. The 
players and their families could represent 
more than 1,500 attendees at the event. 

To accommodate the large-scale 
event, both courts at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center, the court at the 
Hollywood classic gym and possibly an 
off-reservation location nearby will be 
utilized. 

NAYO strives to foster relationships 
with youth of other Tribes through 
friendly competition. It also holds annual 
fast-pitch and baseball tournaments. 

Established in the 1980s, NAYO’s 
founding Tribes - Seminole, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Seneca and Poarch Creek - 
are the core of the organization but non- 
member Tribes are welcome to participate 
in tournaments. 


PECS wraps 
up basketball 
season 

STAFF REPORT 

BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School boys basketball 
team mounted a big comeback in its season 
finale Jan. 22, but fell to Everglades City, 
55-43. 

PECS trailed by seven points at 
halftime but responded with an 18-point 
third quarter and took a two-point lead 
heading into the fourth. PECS coach 
Kevin Jackson described the rally as “one 
of our best third quarters” this season. 

Everglades City regained the lead in 
the fourth to notch the victory. 

PECS’ balanced scoring attack 
came from Lucas Osceola (nine points), 
Donovan Harris (seven), Andrew Fish 
(six), Alyke Baker (six), Jaylen Baker 
(four) and Silas Madrigal (four). 

PECS finished with a 3-8 record. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven senior Josh Boromei (No. 3) guards an Evangelical Christian School player Feb. 3 
during a Class 3A-District 11 boys semifinal at Moore Haven High School. 

Josh Boromei makes his mark 
at Moore Haven High School 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


Seminoles ignite Moore Haven 

Darlah Cypress, Sydnee Cypress, Chynna Villarreal, Sunni 
Bearden dominate girls varsity basketball starting lineup 

BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 


MOORE HAVEN — Josh Boromei 
hoped his first and only basketball season 
at Moore Haven High School would have 
lasted longer, but even a season-ending 
loss didn’t dampen the spirits of the sharp- 
shooting guard from Brighton. 

Boromei, a senior who led Moore 
Haven in scoring this season with an 
average of about 16 points per game, 
finished his high school career with a 
game-high 18 points in a 49-34 loss to 
Evangelical Christian in a Class 3 A-District 
11 boys semifinal Feb. 3. 

“It was a great time,” Boromei said 
about the season with his new team. “I 
played basketball my freshman year at 
Okeechobee, and I didn’t bond nowhere 
near as much as I did with the people, the 
fans and the team here.” 

Boromei drained three 3 -pointers in 
his finale, including the opening points 
of the game. Inside the arc, the 5-foot-7, 
125 -pounder demonstrated how he plays 
bigger than his frame. He displayed bold 
willingness with frequent ventures into 
the paint against an Evangelical Christian 
School squad that featured two 6-foot-6 
players. 

“I prefer to go into the traffic. I like 


feeling contact,” Boromei said. 

“That’s what we tell him from day 
one; we want our guards - no matter how 
tall you are and no matter how tall they are 
- we want to drive to the basket, and we 
did a pretty good job at that,” said Moore 
Haven coach Chad Pio. 

Boromei ’s final points in a Moore 
Haven’s white, yellow and black uniform 
came late in the game when he drove 
toward the hoop, faked a defender to the 
right and put in a layup. 

Evangelical Christian enjoyed an 
advantage in experience with a roster that 
included seven seniors; Moore Haven’s 
lone member from the class of 2015 was 
Boromei. Moore Haven had four seniors 
for part of the season, but by senior night 
Jan. 23 Boromei was the only one left. 

“I got a lot of attention that night,” said 
Boromei, who was honored alongside his 
mother, Theresa Nunez, and his stepfather, 
Steve Frost. Boromei made senior night 
more memorable with a remarkable first 
half performance against Everglades City. 
By halftime, Boromei had already drained 
27 points. 

“As soon as I got the ball, I wanted to 
take off and speed up and fast break, try 
to take off on the scoreboard,” Boromei 
said. “It was just one of those nights where 
everything was going in for me. I didn’t 
even know I had that much at 
the half until they told me after 
the game.” 

Foul trouble limited 
Boromei ’s playing time and 
point production in the second 
half, but he matched his season 
high with 29 points in an 85- 
75 win. 

Other highlights in 
Boromei ’s season included a 
29-point effort against Seacrest 
Country Day, 28 points against 
Dade Christian - which 
included seven 3 -pointers - and 
24 points against Canterbury. 
Moore Haven finished 10- 

16. 

“It’s the first double digit 
(victories) season at Moore 
Haven in 12 years I was told, 
so that was an accomplishment 
for us,” Pio said. 

Boromei said he plans 
to attend college - Florida 
Gulf Coast University and 
Florida State are among his 
potential destinations - and 
study psychology or biology. 
This summer he’d like to help 
defend the Native American 
Basketball Invitational 

championship that he was 
part of last year with the Rez 
Runners. 

“He’s a good kid. I wish 
we had him for a couple more 
years,” Pio said. 


MOORE HAVEN — Before shifting 
outdoors for the start of softball season, the 
Cypress sisters made the most of their final 
season indoors as basketball teammates at 
Moore Haven High School. 

Senior Darlah Cypress and sophomore 
Sydnee Cypress were the top two scorers 
for the Terriers, whose season ended Feb. 5 
in a Class 3A regional quarterfinal loss at 
Community School of Naples. 

Both girls averaged about 13 points 
per game and were part of a Seminole- 
dominated starting lineup that also included 
freshman Sunni Bearden and eighth-grader 
Chynna Villarreal. 

Darlah and Sydnee have played 
together at Moore Haven for the past few 
basketball seasons, but this one carried 
additional significance, Darlah said. 

“It’s just more sentimental. It means 
a lot more because we won’t get it back,” 
said Darlah, who scored a season-high 26 
points in a win against Hialeah Educational 
Academy on Nov. 24. 

Darlah’s last home game - a 57-37 
loss to Fort Myers’ Evangelical Christian 
in the Class 3 A-District 11 championship 
Jan. 29 - served as proof that Moore Haven 
will have a tough job replacing its captain. 
At times, Darlah was a force at both ends 
as she seized command with determined 
rushes down the court on her way to scoring 
a team-high 20 points while snagging seven 
rebounds. It was the third time this season 
she reached the 20-point plateau. 

Sydnee, who hit double digits in scoring 
nine times during the season, finished the 
night with five points, six rebounds and 
three steals, an all-around balanced game 
from a versatile sophomore whose ability to 
play every position proved valuable. 

“She played them all and did a fantastic 
job for us,” said Moore Haven coach 
Vincent Fewis, whose team finished 8-13. 

Sunni, the hero in a district semifinal 
win two days earlier against Canterbury 
with 13 points, contributed nine points 
against Evangelical Christian. For the 
season, Sunni produced solid freshman 
numbers with an average of about eight 
points and five rebounds per game. 

Chynna, the team’s youngest player, 
earned a promotion to varsity after starting 


the season with Moore Haven’s middle 
school team. 

“Sunni has helped us out with our 
3 -point shooting and on the defensive side 
of the court. Chynna helps us with rebounds 
and defensively, too,” Darlah said. 

The Cypress sisters owned the first 
quarter against Evangelical Christian. 
Darlah scored six points on three layups 
and made one steal; Sydnee also had a steal 
and a layup. Moore Haven led 10-8, but 
Evangelical Christian took the lead for good 
before the end of the quarter. 

Although Moore Haven didn’t dent 
Evangelical Christian’s double-digit lead in 
the fourth quarter, Darlah still produced a 
memorable final eight minutes as she scored 
eight of her team’s 10 points with three 
layups and a short jumper. 

As district runner-up, the Terriers 
qualified for regionals for the second straight 
year following a 14-year absence. The 
Cypress girls from the Brighton Reservation 
played pivotal roles both seasons, which is 
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Moore Haven freshman guard Sunni Bearden 
controls the ball Jan. 29 during the Class 
3A-District 11 girls championship game against 
Evangelical Christian School. 


one reason their coach delivered glowing 
adjectives. 

Lewis described Darlah as 
“tremendous” both on the court and off, and 
“awesome” was the response when asked 
about Sydnee. 

Lewis knows softball is the primary 
sport for the sisters, but he said both players 
have excelled on the court, which in Moore 
Haven just happens to be part of a new 
gymnasium that opened during the season. 

“My ultimate goal is to get (Darlah) to 
an opportunity to when she graduates she 
will have a choice: basketball or softball,” 
Lewis said. “I want her to get a scholarship 
to further her education; it doesn’t matter 
what it’s in.” 

Of course, the sisters still have one 
final sports season as teammates at Moore 
Haven. The softball team is expected to have 
another strong campaign after reaching the 
Class 3 A state championship game last year. 

“We’re really excited about the season,” 
said Sydnee, an outfielder and infielder. 
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Moore Haven sophomore Sydnee Cypress drives 
toward the basket Jan. 29 during the Class 
3A-District 11 girls championship game at 
Moore Haven High School. 
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Moore Haven senior Josh Boromei launches a 3-pointer 
against Evangelical Christian School in a Class 3A-District 
11 boys semifinal at Moore Haven High School. 
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Moore Haven senior Darlah Cypress finds an opening during the Class 3A-District 11 girls championship game against Evangelical Christian School. 
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Fledgling PECS softball squad eyes victories 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — For the second year 
in a row, the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School softball team hit the field with a 
young squad. 

Only two eighth-graders - the same 
number as last season - are in the lineup. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth- 
grader Aleina Micco delivers a pitch against 
Okeechobee High’s junior varsity Feb. 19 at 
Okeechobee High School. 


Sixth- and seventh-graders occupy the rest 
of the roster. The small contingent of eighth- 
graders is comprised of pitcher Aleina 
Micco and third baseman Krysta Burton, 
both key contributors for second-year coach 
Nancy Jimmie’s squad, which split its first 
two games. 

After a 5-3 record last year, PECS 
started this season with a 10-9 victory at 
home against Glades Day School’s junior 
varsity Feb. 11. The Seminoles suffered 
their first loss Feb. 19 with a 7-0 setback 
against Okeechobee High’s junior varsity. 

“We have the potential to go far and 
win every game; it’s just getting the girls 
motivated,” Jimmie said. “Em confident 
in my older girls who want to be out here 
and play; I have about five or six that really 
want to play.” 

Offensive power against Glades Day 
came from leadoff batter Janessa Nunez and 
cleanup batter Alaina Sweat. Both players 
tripled as PECS eked out a victory. 

“We had first-game jitters,” Jimmie 

said. 

With Alaina behind the plate, Aleina 
produced a sharp outing in the circle against 
Okeechobee, but PECS’ bats were quiet. 
After Okeechobee built a 2-0 first-inning 
lead, Aleina responded with four straight 
scoreless innings. When Okeechobee 
threatened in the second inning, Aleina 
promptly snagged a line drive and threw 
to first baseman Jacee Jumper for a double 
play. Aleina fanned the next batter to end the 
inning. Later, she recorded another strikeout 
with an enticing change-up. 

“She’s got a big arm. She’s a great 
pitcher,” Jimmie said. 

In addition to Aleina’s strong pitching, 
PECS’ defense helped keep the score close 
through six innings. Krysta, Jacee, second 
baseman Janessa and shortstop Julia Smith 
all made tough plays for outs. 
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Julia Smith takes a cut during an at-bat against Okeechobee High’s junior varsity Feb. 19 at Okeechobee High School. 


Alyssa Gonzalez, Jenna Brown, Laila 
Bennett and Aleah Turtle handled outfield 
duties. Haylie Huff was injured and did not 
play. 


In the fifth, Jenna earned a walk as she 
battled back after being down in the count. 
The inning didn’t materialize into runs, 
but Jenna’s hard-earned walk was a small 


example of the type of determination that 
Jimmie is looking for from her team this 
season. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Janessa Nunez gets ready to swing the bat against Okeechobee 
High’s junior varsity. 


^ More RODEO 


photos from page 1C 



Beverly Bidney 

Ivan Bruised Head competes Jan. 30 in the team roping event at the Immokalee Firefighter Pro 
Rodeo. 



♦ JIM SISTERS 

From page 1C 


Rebecca Moura and Esther Prinz. 

“It was very emotional,” Katherine 
said. “It didn’t hit me until a few hours 
later because my mind was so focused on 
the game.” 

The Jim sisters’ final season together 
almost didn’t happen. Lauren wasn’t 
certain she wanted to play this season but 
opted to return. 

“I’m glad I did,” Lauren said. 
“Considering how far we’ve gotten, I 
wouldn’t want it any other way.” 

Lauren, whose top games came 
in victories against St. Brendan (10 
rebounds) and Keys Gate (10 points), 
answered a challenge from her coach. 

“I want you to play at such a high 
level that when you’re on the bench, 
you’re saying in your head, ‘Wow, coach 
is taking a risk by not having me on the 
court. ’ That challenge has allowed her to 
blossom as well, and now she loves the 
game,” Guilfoyle said. 

When the five seniors depart after 
this season, Lauren’s role will increase. 

“She will be - without a doubt - a 
starter next year as a senior,” Guilfoyle 
said. “She’ll be the only senior. We’ll be 
a very young team. She’s ready to lead.” 

Florida Christian finished with a 
21-7 record, its second straight 21 -win 
campaign. The Patriots’ season ended 
Feb. 10 with a 50-41 loss to Pace in a 
regional semifinal. 


“[Lauren] will be - 
without a doubt - 
a starter next year 
as a senior.. .She’s 
ready to lead.” 
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-Amanda Guilfoyle, Florida Christian School junior Lauren Jim (No. 15) protects the lane against Booker T. Washington 
Florida Christian coach High School in a Class 4A girls basketball regional quarterfinal. 
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A cowboy tries to rope the steer’s feet during the team roping event. 


A saddle bronc rider tries to stay on his horse at the Tribe-sponsored Immokalee Firefighters Pro Rodeo Classic. 
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Improvements multiplied for 
Fort Lauderdale’s Trewston Pierce 
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Fort Lauderdale senior Trewston Pierce eyes the basket Feb. 6 during a Class 7A-District 14 semifinal against Boyd Anderson at Fort Lauderdale High 
School. Pierce scored 34 points during the 68-56 loss. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

impressive numbers Trewston Pierce 
generated this season on the basketball 
court at Fort Lauderdale High - such as 
the 34 points he scored in his final game - 
didn’t tell the entire story as to how much 
the Flying L ascended as a senior. 

Fort Lauderdale coach Rich Belton 
said big components in Pierce’s growth 
extended beyond box scores. 

“Trewston has grown to be a 
phenomenal kid,” Belton said. “His biggest 
growth was in little things, like body 
language and how to communicate with his 
teammates. Talent has never been an issue.” 

That talent was on display Feb. 6 in 
Fort Lauderdale’s 68-56 season-ending loss 
to Boyd Anderson in a Class 7A-District 
14 semifinal. Pierce’s night featured a bevy 
of running jumpers, fingertip layups and 
baseline victories that kept his team close in 
front of its home crowd. He beat opponents 
with tenacious efforts amid traffic under the 
hoop and eluded them with athletic moves 
farther out. 

With 16 seconds left in the game, a 
substitute replaced Pierce, who had played 
every minute. Pierce spent the final ticks 
on the sideline in a group hug with Belton 
and teammates James Gardner and Martell 
Robinson. 

Pierce’s first and only season at Fort 
Lauderdale proved memorable. 

“It was wonderful. I can’t ask for 
more,” he said. 

Switching schools and playing with 
new teammates for only one season can be 
challenging, but Belton said Pierce earned 
respect from the team. 

“Trewston is so competitive that he 
expects everyone to play at his level of 
intensity, and it’s hard because people aren’t 
as blessed as him,” said Belton, whose 
team finished 10-10. “So, him getting 


“The kid has a 
bright future... 

I think he has 
everything it 
takes.” 

- Rich Belton, 
Fort Lauderdale High coach 


comfortable with his teammates and having 
them understand that it’s coming from a 
good place meant the most.” 

Having grown up in the college 
basketball hotbed of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, Belton knows what it takes to 
reach the Division I level, which is where 
he believes Pierce can play. 

“The kid has a bright future,” Belton 
said. “I played with a number of kids who 
were blessed enough to go on and play 
Division I college basketball. I think he has 
everything it takes.” 

Pierce, who would likely be a point 
guard or shooting guard in college, is 
keeping his options open. If he doesn’t play 
college ball next season, he said he could 
spend a year at prep school as a postgraduate 
before starting his college career. 

Regardless of his next stop, Pierce has 
plenty of gratitude for Belton. 

“I can’t thank him enough,” said 
Pierce, who added his game improved while 
working with Belton. “Coach Rich did a lot 
of close moves with me and worked on my 


fadeaway and a lot of stuff that will help in 
college.” 

Examples of how Pierce can quickly 
change the course of a game came in the 
first quarter of the district semifinal. Boyd 
Anderson led 7-0, but it took only a couple 
minutes for Pierce to put Fort Lauderdale 
ahead. He scored eight straight points to 
give the Flying L’s an 8-7 lead. He finished 
with 10 points in the quarter. 

In the second quarter, Pierce showcased 
his array of skills at both ends. He caused 
opponents to foul him twice in one trip and 
won a 1-on-l baseline battle for a hard- 
earned layup on another. He also drained a 
3 -pointer and notched the first of his three 
blocks on the night. 

Pierce scored 1 8 of his team’s 24 first- 
half points. 

Early in the third quarter, Pierce 
shrugged off three consecutive missed 
shots and came back with a layup. He kept 
attacking, so much so that he took eight foul 
shots in less than three minutes. 

Pierce’s game-high 34 points were four 


shy of his season-high 38 in an overtime 
win against Monarch in mid-December. 

The growth Belton witnessed in Pierce 
came not only as a person but also as a 
player. Pierce, the team’s leader in points, 
scored in double figures nearly every game. 
Belton said Pierce averaged about 21.6 
points per game. 

“I think he became a better ball handler 
than people expected,” Belton said. “I think 
he’s been used to kind of playing off the 
ball and being an athlete that can jump. He 
proved that he can take you off the bounce 
and he can post you up and things of that 
nature.” 

Fort Lauderdale’s final game wasn’t 
the last high school game for Pierce. He 
is among top players from South Florida 
selected to play in the Tournament of 
Champions Dade vs. Broward All-Star 
Game at the Coral Springs Sportsplex in 
March. 

“I’m excited for him to be able to 
showcase his talent and do it at a high 
level,” Belton said. 


Collier County 
teams oust 
Ahfachkee 
from district 
tournaments 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The basketball 
seasons at Ahfachkee School concluded in 
Class 2A-District 10 tournaments. 

With just five players in uniform - 
including only one high schooler - the 
fourth- seed Ahfachkee girls faced a 
difficult semifinal Jan. 27 in Everglades 
City against No. 1 Seacrest Country Day, 
which sported far more experience at the 
high school varsity level. Seacrest, of 
Naples, prevailed 64-14. 

Eighth- grader Jazmine Billie - in her 
first game of the season - led Ahfachkee 
with six points. Seacrest went on to win 
the district championship game against 
Marco Island Academy. 

“They’re varsity; we’re primarily 
middle school,” said Dessie Thomas, who 
served as assistant coach before being 
named to replace Shaquille Hall as head 
coach late in the season. Tracy Hernandez 
handled assistant duties for the final few 
games. 

“We saw good improvement by the 
end of the season and the kids kept good 
spirits,” Thomas said. “I’m glad the kids 
had an uplifting attitude. We had a young 
team compared to the varsity teams we 
played.” 

The girls played three middle school 
games in addition to their high school 
slate. 

Ahfachkee ’s boys team also changed 
head coaches during the season. O’Bryan 
White, who started as an assistant under 
Brandon Jones, finished the season at 
the helm. Ahfachkee, with just three 
high school players, fell to Marco Island 
Academy, 81-25, in the boys district 
semifinal Feb. 3 at Marco Island Charter 
Middle School. All of Marco’s players 
were seniors, juniors or sophomores. 

Marco topped Seacrest 71-57 in the 
district finals Feb. 4. 

Although Ahfachkee ’s teams didn’t 
visit the win column this season, the 
players will have opportunities to hone 
their skills in the coming months at 
tournaments organized by the Recreation 
Department, including NAYO, which will 
be held April 3-4 in Hollywood. 


Pierce sisters spark Hollywood Christian to district title 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Shae Pierce 
didn’t waste any time this season getting 
acclimated to her new team. 

When she drained 27 points in her first 
game with the Hollywood Christian School 


girls basketball team in mid-November, it 
was just the start to a remarkable season for 
the sophomore point guard who helped turn 
the squad around. Shae led the team several 
categories, including points, assists and 
steals. One year after winning three games, 
Hollywood Christian went 19-8 this season. 

“She’s the reason we are where we 
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Hollywood Christian School seventh-grader Burgundy Pierce controls the ball amid traffic in a Class 
2A-District 14 girls basketball semifinal against David Posnack Jewish Day School in Davie. 


are right now,” Hollywood Christian coach 
Joseph Hernandez said. 

On her way to averaging 24.4 points, 
Shae scored in double digits in all but one 
of her 23 games. Five times she scored at 
least 30 points. 

“All year, when we’ve needed that 
bucket, when we’ve needed that play, she’s 
provided that leadership for us and made 
the play,” said Hernandez, whose team 
won the Class 2A-District 14 championship 
and a regional quarterfinal before being 
eliminated at home by defending state 
champion Grandview Prep in a regional 
semifinal Feb. 10. 

Shae’s most productive outing came 
Dec. 6 when she scored 42 points in a 66-56 
win against Highlands Christian, a quality 
3 A team that won 17 games this year and 
reached the regional playoffs. 

“They’re a physical team and they 
always try to discourage you,” Shae said. 
“I like when people get inside my head 
because it makes me play better.” 


Shae’s impressive year extended 
beyond the regular season. She scored 28 
points in a district semifinal win against 
David Posnack Jewish Day School 
and registered 18 points in the district 
championship win against Sheridan Hills 
Christian. She opened regionals Feb. 5 with 
a 24-point effort in a 53-49 win against Zion 
Lutheran and ended her season with 22 
points in a regional semifinal loss against 
Grandview Prep on Feb. 10. 

As potent as Shae was on offense, she 
also was a threat on defense where she 
averaged more than seven steals per game. 

Shae, whose older brother Trewston 
is a basketball standout at Fort Lauderdale 
High, wasn’t the only Pierce who excelled 
this season on the court for Hollywood 
Christian. Her younger sister Burgundy 
didn’t play like a typical seventh- grader 
on the varsity level. She led the squad in 
rebounds (8.5 per game) and blocks, was 
second in assists and steals, and third in 
scoring (10.6). 


“If you compare her stats to most 
girls in seventh grade around Broward 
County, she’s got to be one of the top two 
or three players in the county for her age,” 
Hernandez said. 

Burgundy reached the 20-point plateau 
in two games. She notched nine double- 
doubles in points and rebounds. With five 
years of varsity eligibility left, time is on 
Burgundy’s side. 

“There’s plenty of room for her to 
grow; plenty of room for her to become 
even better,” Hernandez said. “Her older 
sister is the leader of the team, but she is the 
future of the team as well.” 

With a roster void of seniors and 
juniors this season, the team won’t be hurt 
by graduation. The experience gained this 
season could launch the team forward next 
year. 

“Overall we did good,” Shae said. 
“We have a lot of potential on the bench. 
Everybody can get better. I think we have a 
strong future.” 
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Hollywood Christian School sophomore point guard Shae Pierce drives toward the hoop Jan. 27 during a Class 2A-District 14 girls basketball semifinal 
against David Posnack Jewish Day School in Davie. Hollywood Christian won 59-25. 
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Seminoles batter up on opposing teams 


Cheyenne Nunez helps lead 
Okeechobee past Moore Haven 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — Even a brisk 
Friday evening - chilly enough that 
spectators at Okeechobee High School’s 
softball field bundled up with jackets and 
blankets - couldn’t cool off Cheyenne 
Nunez’s bat. 

The reigning Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
delivered two hits and three RBIs to lead 
Okeechobee past Moore Haven, 16-6, in an 
early season clash Feb. 13 between teams 
whose rosters both feature Seminoles. 

A year ago, Nunez batted in the No. 2 
spot. This season, as a junior, her role at the 
plate has changed. As the No. 3 batter she’s 
expected to drive in runners, just like she 
did in the second inning when her opposite 
field single brought home two runs. 

“We moved her down because she has 


a little bit more pop... and we can use that 
instead of having her bunt all the time in the 
2 hole,” said Okeechobee coach and Tribal 
member Mary Huff. “We like her in the 
three spot; she definitely produces there.” 

Nunez also had a double and an RBI 
sacrifice fly. 

In addition to her sparkling night with 
the bat, Nunez flashed some impressive 
leather at third base, fielding all five balls 
hit her way with no errors. 

“She’s super intense. She’s going to go 
after anything,” Huff said. 

Even though Okeechobee lost seven 
players from last year’s 15-9 squad, Huff 
expects another strong season in a tough 
Class 6A-District 13. As of Feb. 19, the 
Brahmans were on the right track with 
a 4-0 record, which included a 16-5 win 
against Fort Pierce Central. During the 
game, Rumor Juarez notched a couple 



Moore Haven shortstop Darlah Cypress fires the ball to first base for an out against Okeechobee. 
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Okeechobee’s Cheyenne Nunez belts a high pitch Feb. 13 
during the Brahmans’ 16-6 win against Moore Haven at 
Okeechobee High School. As of Feb. 19, the Brahmans 
were 4-0. 
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After fielding a grounder, Moore Haven second baseman Delaney Osceola 
throws to first base for an out against Okeechobee. Moore Haven opened 
the season with wins against Clewiston, Southwest Florida Christian and 
LaBelle before falling to Okeechobee. 
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hits. Although she isn’t a 
starter, her contributions come 
whether it’s on the field or on 
the bench. 

“She does a great job for 
us in the dugout,” Huff said. 
“She cheers her teammates on 
every single play and lets them 
know what the plays are.” 

Okeechobee’s victory 
against Moore Haven marked 
the first loss for Darryl Allen 
as the Terriers head coach. 
Moore Haven opened with 
wins against Clewiston, 
Southwest Florida Christian 
and FaBelle. The Terriers are 
trying to build on last season’s 
success that included district 


and regional titles and an appearance in 
the Class 3A state championship game, the 
furthest the team has gone in its history. 

“To me the sky is the limit for us,” 
said Allen, a former Okeechobee assistant 
softball coach who previously coached at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School and still 
serves as its athletic director. “Tonight is not 
indicative of who we are as a softball team 
or the way we played. We have to look at it 
that way. We know what we’re capable of.” 

Returners from last year’s team 
include senior shortstop Darlah Cypress, 
sophomore left fielder Sydnee Cypress 
and junior right fielder Kalgary Johns. The 
tribal trio was nearly unstoppable in last 
year’s state semifinal as they combined for 
six hits, seven RBIs and eight runs against 
Carrollwood. 


Sydnee Cypress, who batted .375 as a 
freshman, ripped a clean single to center in 
the sixth inning against Okeechobee. 

Moore Haven’s varsity also features 
Okeechobee-transfer Delaney Osceola and 
freshman Sunni Bearden, who played for 
Pemayetv Emahakv last season 

Osceola, who hit the ball hard just 
about every trip, belted a two-run single 
into the left field corner in the fourth inning 
that sliced Okeechobee’s lead to 5-4 before 
the Brahmans pulled away. 

After the game, Allen stressed to his 
team the importance of its next game, a 
district tilt against Evangelical Christian. 
His players responded in a big way with a 
20-0 win. 

“They put it all together and did exactly 
what they’re supposed to do,” Allen said. 




COUNTRY SIDE DREAM HOME! 


COUNTRY SIDE ESTATE! 


THIS CUSTOM BUILT STATE OF THE ART HOME IS situated on 12 secluded 
acres in Okeechobee FL, with 2 spacious master suites, solid granite 
countertops, custom moldings, porcelain tile, luxurious screened in pool and 
jaccuzzi. Attached is a cabana guest house/game room/ mother-in-law suit. 
This cabana has a full kitchen and bath that leads out to the huge pool area. 
Metal storage warehouse including an efficiency apartment. RV parking 2 rv 
hook ups: 30 amp and 50 amp. Dog pens and much more! Don't miss out on 

this exquisite property!! 

$750,000 


Samantha Saucedo 

Realtor 

863 - 801-2101 
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FOUNDING CONTRIBUTORS, 
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Announcements 






BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

apkil3A4 


Come check us out! Up and running 

Please visit our Education uiebsite at: mw.seminoleeilucatian.com 




^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFTARELLA’S 

Furniture-New and Used Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Saturday, 21st of MARCH beginning at 9am 

Farmworkers Village, 1800 Farm Worker Way, Immokalee, FL 


IMMOKALEE 

FIRST SEMINOLE BAFTST 

SfllROI 


Justin's 


Project Inc, 




SAVE THE DATE 



jsr's General Assembly 


ATURDAY, MARCH 14, 2015 
AT 10 AM 

D HARD ROCK BALLROOMS 
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RYNO MOBILITY CONVERSION 201 2 SUBURBAN 

1/2 TON - FOUR WHEEL DRIVE-6 SP AUTOMATIC 


2,800 MILES 

VIN: 1 GNSKJE7XCR227332 

M0T0RIZEDUFT LOWERS TO GROUND 
TO ACCEPT WHEEL-CHAIR, THEN LIFTS 
AND ROTATES TO LOCK IN, PASSENGER SIDE 

FOR SALE 




$ 69 . 500.00 


CALL TERRY DANIEL 

863 634-5083 
LOCATED WEST SIDE OF 

OKEECHOBEE 


EMAIL: 

buckdaniel@embarqmail.com 
for more pictures, questions or 
a copy of window sticker 


-PAID $50,000 FOR THE SUBURBAN AT GILBERT CHEVROLET 
-PAID $44,000 FOR THE WHEELCHAIR CONVERSION AT RYNO MOBILITY 
More than $95,000 to buy this new 

-USED BRIEFLY FOR THREE MONTHS AND THEN GARAGED THE PAST YEAR 
-ALL ORIGINAL PAPERWORK AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION INCLUDING 
WINDOW STICKER AND ALL INVOICES 


Reese hitch 
air bags 

ready for satellite radio 
premium Bose audio 
3rd row seat 
back storage 
bluetooth 
luggage rack 
off road package 
trailering 

rear vision camera 
adjustable pedals 

clean title 



remote vehicle start 
tire pressure monitor 
wheelchair incTd 
power windows 
power locks 
rear parking assist 
funning board 
3 zone air condition 
cruise control 
flex fuel capable 
USB port 

Ranch hand bumper 
Z71 4x4 package 









Pow Pow Panther wheels 
in power for Derby Grrls 
SPORTS ♦ 5C 


Ahfachkee artists paint 
like pros for Museum show 


EDUCATION 


♦ IB 


Culture Department 
passes on traditions 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 
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‘Seminole Girl’ at home on New River 





Eileen Soler 

Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham captures a quiet moment after crowds thinned following the unveiling ceremony March 20 of ‘Florida’ A Seminole Girl, a bronze sculpture atop a Seminole patchwork pedestal 
that was erected on the bank of the New River in Fort Lauderdale across from Stranahan House. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

long-awaited arrival of a bronze sculpture 
that commemorates the timeless Native 
presence along New River in Fort 
Lauderdale occurred March 20 amid 
fanfare and speeches. 

“Fort Lauderdale is a city about 
building community. Having the sculpture 
here among so much history is symbolic and 
meaningful. Let the circle be unbroken,” 
said Fort Lauderdale Vice Mayor Romney 
Rogers. 

More than 150 people packed the 
tiny city-owned plot directly across the 
waterway from the historic Stranahan 


House, home of city pioneers Frank and Ivy 
Stranahan. Many, including non-Natives, 
wore patchwork dresses, jackets and vests 
in respect to the Seminole Tribe, whose 
forefathers in the late 1 800s and early 1900s 
traded alligator hides and bird plumes with 
Frank Stranahan in exchange for sugar, 
flower, beads and other commodities of the 
day. 

Broward County Historical 
Commission member Larry Mike Osceola 
II and performance artist and painter Elgin 
Jumper, who recited his poem “Seminole 
Girl,” represented the Tribe in place of 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

“I am so proud to be a part of the blood, 
sweat and tears that went into bringing the 
sculpture here today, and I am proud to be a 


Seminole, Floridian and a Fort Lauderdale 
resident,” Osceola said. 

He noted the sculpture’s pedestal: 500 
Seminole patchwork tiles - 100 purchased 
by project sponsors, including the Seminole 
Tribe, and 400 donated by philanthropist 
AJ Acker and then named for people 
who help support the life and spirit of the 
region, including many Tribal members. 
Hugging the base are 76 tiles hand painted 
by Ahfachkee School students to portray 
everyday reservation scenes that include 
native birds, fish, turtles, chickees, horses 
and peaceful vistas. 

“It gets me right here,” said Osceola 
tearfully, with his hand over his heart. 

Other Tribe attendees included Gordon 
“Ollie” Wareham, who played a Native 


flute; MaryJene Koenes, who offered a 
prayer and song in Mikasuki; and Koenes’ 
grandsons Nicholus and Lane, who led the 
Pledge of Allegiance twice - in English and 
Mikasuki. 

Titled “Florida” A Seminole Girl by 
international sculptor Nilda Comas, the 
bronze is a life-size rendering of a 5-year- 
old dressed in traditional attire circa 1910 
happily prancing at play with palm fronds 
in her hands and Everglades wildlife at her 
feet. 

The city of Fort Lauderdale donated 
the space at Stranahan Landing along 
the New River where Seminoles would 
bank canoes and then shuttle across to the 

♦ See SEMINOLE GIRL on page 7A 


State’s folk heritage award honors 
the late Lorene Bowers Gopher 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — With uncommon 
strength of character and painstaking 
dedication, Lorene Bowers Gopher helped 
rejuvenate and safeguard the Florida Creek 
language, taught hundreds of children 
about the old ways and completed her life’s 
work by handing down a rich, preserved 
treasure trove of tradition and culture to the 
next generation of Seminole Indians. 

Her lifelong advocacy for Seminole 
language and culture was rewarded March 
11 when Florida Secretary of State Ken 
Detzner handed Lewis Gopher a Florida 
Folk Heritage Award - the state’s highest 
folkways honor - inscribed with his 
mother’s name. 

Lorene, who passed away on Aug. 
4, 2014 shortly after completing the first 
Florida Creek dictionary, was one of three 
Floridians honored during the ceremony at 
The Museum of Florida History. 

Okeechobee whipmaker Calvin 
“Buddy” Mills and White Springs foodways 
culturist Ruby Shaw also received Florida 
Folk Heritage Awards. 

“My mother, she lived her life without 
thinking of awards,” Lewis Gopher told 
attendees after accepting the honor. “Her 


rewards were her kids and grandkids, seeing 
them graduate, seeing her granddaughter 
graduate from Florida State University. 
So she has the rewards. I want to thank 
the state for recognizing her. We really 
appreciate this.” 

Since the award was instituted in 
1985, the Secretary of State considers 
annual recommendations from the Florida 
Folklife Council to honor outstanding 
folk artists and folk culture advocates for 
their long-standing contributions to state 
folkways. The council solicits nominations 
from the public between June 1 and Oct. 1 . 

Chairman James E. Billie, Chairman’s 
Administrator Danny Tommie, Florida 
State Parks Director Donald Forgione 
and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director 
Paul Backhouse were among those who 
nominated Lorene. 

Led by Lorene ’s brother Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., some 30 
Seminole Tribe members and members of 
Lorene ’s immediate and extended families 
made the trip to the state capital to share in 
the ceremony. 

Camera phone flashes filled the air 
everywhere Miss Florida Seminole Brianna 
Nunez and Jr. Miss Cheyenne Nunez 
walked in their traditional attire. 

“It was so wonderful to see so many 


Seminoles here at the 
museum today,” said 
Jeana Brunson, director 
of The Museum of Florida 
History. “So many were 
dressed in their traditional 
clothing. It was very, very 
beautiful.” 

A big-screen, 

multimedia presentation 
introduced each honoree. 

Still photos - historical 
and contemporary - were 
mixed with film of Lorene 
shot by Carlton Ward 
Jr. and Elam Stoltzfus 
when Lorene hosted the 
Florida Wildlife Corridor 
expedition in 2013 at her 
camp on the Brighton 
Reservation. A letter 
praising Lorene from 
Florida State University 
President John Thrasher 
was read by his special 
adviser Elizabeth Hirst: 

“At the university, we 
understand the importance of protecting 
and continuing the historical legacy and 
values upon which an institution is founded 
and draws its strength and direction for 



Courtesy photo 

The late Lorene Bowers Gopher 
was honored with the Florida Folk 
Heritage Award for her efforts to 
preserve the Seminole ways of life. 


the future. Those who 
are not vigilant run the 
risk of losing it forever. 
Ms. Gopher clearly 
devoted herself entirely 
to that cause by ensuring 
through her selfless years 
of teaching that the Creek 
language would survive 
with new generations of 
students. 

“There is no greater 
calling than shaping 
young minds. We at 
Florida State University 
are moved by our 
relationship with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and honored to teach our 
own students about its 
traditions, just as Ms. 
Gopher provided lifelong 
lessons to hers.” 

Other awards 

presented that evening 
included the Florida 
Lifetime Achievement 
Award for Writing to University of South 
Florida professor Gary Mormino and 

♦ See LORENE GOPHER on page 8A 


Doors open 
at Seminole 
Casino Hotel 
Immokalee 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Patrons of the 
Tribe’s casino in Immokalee now have a 
good reason to play late into the night: an 
adjoining 99-room hotel that opened for 
business March 12. 

“This was a dream we all discussed,” 
said President Tony Sanchez Jr., who 
worked at the casino - now known as 
Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee - for 12 
years. “To see this dream come to fruition, I 
can’t say anything but ‘wow.’ This property 
is like a diamond; we needed to shine it to 
bring out its luster and brilliance.” 

In addition to the four-story hotel 
with 19 suites and 80 guest rooms, the 
multimillion-dollar project encompasses 
the 800-seat indoor Seminole Center 
entertainment venue, Asian-inspired Lucky 
Mi Noodle House restaurant, Seminole 
Poker Room, remodeled Paradise High 
Limit Room and an additional 5,600 square 
feet of casino space for more slot machines 
and live table games. The complex, which 
opened in 1994, now measures 175,600 
square feet; the expansion added 100,000 
square feet. 

About 250 people attended the grand 
opening, including Tribe officials, Tribal 
members and casino customers. Medicine 
man Bobby Henry marked the occasion 
by bestowing a traditional blessing on the 
property. 

“Four years ago, Tony Sanchez thought 
we could put a hotel here,” Chairman James 
E. Billie said. “We went with that and we 
are opening it today.” 

The casino and hotel employ 1,000 
workers, which benefits the Immokalee 

♦ See IMMOKALEE HOTEL on page 6A 


Hendry says 
yes to Sam 
Jones Trail 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CLEWISTON — The Hendry County 
Board of Commissioners unanimously 
approved the renaming of County Road 
833 to Sam Jones Trail during its regular 
meeting March 10. 

The vote ratified a request made by 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

The 34.4-mile stretch from State Road 
80, west of Clewiston then south to the 
northern border of Big Cypress Reservation, 
was named to honor Sam Jones - also 
known as Abiaki - a medicine man and a 
leader of the Seminole Indians during the 
three Seminole Wars of the 19th century. 

Old maps and aerial photographs 
researched by the Seminole Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) show that CR 
833 was laid down almost exactly along the 
primitive trail that Jones blazed through the 
jungles and swamps, through an area called 
Devil’s Garden - named for Jones, the only 
major Seminole War leader not captured or 
killed during the wars. 

Today, the landscape traversed by the 
Trail is more pastoral than jungle, with 
miles of flat cattle pasture and farm fields. 

“So dense were the interior Florida 
jungles of that era, the United States 
military was unable to penetrate far enough 
to apprehend Abiaki and his followers,” 
wrote Chairman Billie in a letter to 
commissioners. “The soldiers gave up and 
Abiaki ’s small band of Indians remained in 
Florida - their descendants, today, are the 
unconquered Seminole and Miccosukee 
Indians of Florida.” 

Chairman Billie said he long dreamed 
of naming the road after Jones: “He was the 
reason we are still in Florida to this day,” 
he said. 

♦ See SAM JONES TRAIL on page 6A 



Vote Monday, May 11, 2015 
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Editorial 


White House Tribal 
Nations Conference 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe Chairman James E. Billie welcomes Tribal members March 14 at the Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood to the annual Chairman’s General Assembly. 


Chairman’s General Assembly 
delivers state of the Tribe 

BY EILEE N SOLE R 
Staff Reporter 


• Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 

I had intended to provide this some 
time ago, but time constraints would 
not allow me to do so until now. 

On Dec. 2-3, 2014, 1 had the privilege 
of attending the 2014 White House Tribal 
Nations Conference hosted by President 
Barack Obama. I thank Chairman Billie 
for allowing me to represent our Tribe. 
This was the sixth year that the president 
has hosted the conference as he continues 
his efforts to strengthen the relationships 
among the U.S. government, Indian Tribes 
and Alaska Natives. It was a time to hear 
and see things and people. And part of that 
time was to see some old friends and try to 
make new ones. 

Ever since I have been in this position 
in our Tribe, I have usually said and 
believed that we should be more involved 
with other Tribes on matters that may affect 
all Tribes. You never know when you might 
need other Tribes to stand with you on 
some matters that affect our Tribe. 

I remember in the old days when 
someone went on a trip people would ask, 
“What did they go there for?” So I thought 
I would share some of the highlights of the 
conference with our folks. 

As some of you may know, I’m not 
much of a traveler unless I thought a trip has 
something to do with our Tribe. I thought 
this one did because the White House 
invited one member of the governing body 
of each of the recognized Tribes. 

The focus of the conference was on 
Native youth and the negative things that 
affect them and perhaps keep them from 
reaching their potential. In June 2014, 
President Obama and his wife visited 
with the youth on Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation. The youth there freely told 
them stories of their challenges and 
struggles. With those stories in mind, 
the president decided to do more for 
Native youth as he saw them as future 
Tribal leaders. He challenged the Cabinet 
members to initiate programs to confront 
these challenges faced by the Native youth. 
As one might expect in this type of a setting 
where the focus is on children, education 
was highly stressed, along with the negative 
effects of domestic violence on children 
and juvenile justice/law enforcement. 


On Dec. 2 and part of Dec. 3, attendees 
had the opportunities to attend separate 
sessions on different topics. These sessions 
were well attended by the respective 
Cabinet members and their high-level staff. 
I participated in the sessions on Education 
and Law Enforcement. To hear members 
of other Tribes talk about the shortcomings 
in education within their Tribes showed 
me that things are entirely different from 
our Tribe. They spoke of lack of resources 
and pressing needs for more action from 
the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE). 
Many of them called for the establishment 
of the position of Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Education within the Department of 
Education. 

I suppose the thinking may be that 
a person in a higher place than the BIE 
might have a louder voice within the 
administration. We’ll see how that goes! I 
clearly understood that most of them do not 
have the resources to provide scholarships 
for their children. 

In Law Enforcement, concerns were 
voiced by those Tribes who live on the 
large reservations and do not have their 
own law enforcement agencies. When 
crimes occur in the isolated parts of those 
reservations, it may be hours before 
someone responds to a call because most 
of the Tribes rely on county (non-Indian) 
agencies for assistance. While listening, 
I remembered when we had to rely on 
Glades County in Brighton and on Hendry 
County in Big Cypress. So it’s a different 
world with some of the other Tribes than 
what we might be accustomed to here. 
These situations might be something to 
keep in mind when it comes to appreciating 
what is available here. But this is probably 
an area (law enforcement) about which all 
Tribes should be concerned because of the 
violence and other illegal activities that are 
exposed to the youth. 

In this session, there were several 
agencies represented, like the FBI, BIA 
Law Enforcement, Federal Wildlife 
Commission, Justice Department 
and Deputy Solicitor for the Interior 
Department, among others. So I threw out 
my usual question about the non-Indians’ 
conduct on the reservation. Is a non-Indian 
allowed to hunt, fish, camp, carry a firearm 
or just generally act like he or she owns 
the reservation “as long as they are with a 


Tribal member?” This is what many of us 
have heard over the past several years. I 
saw a lot of heads shaking. I had my belief 
confirmed that there are no such words in 
the federal laws, federal Indian policies, 
treaties, etc. Our Tribe’s Hunting and 
Fishing Code does not contain such words 
either. The point here is that federal laws 
prohibit these types of conduct of non- 
Indians on the reservations and that there is 
no exception, such as “as long as they are 
with a Tribal member.” 

The main highlights of the conference 
were the live speeches by Attorney General 
Eric Holder, who spoke about the Violence 
Against Women Act; Vice President Joe 
Biden, who spoke out against domestic 
violence anywhere; and finally President 
Obama, who spoke about the challenges 
for Native youth and the initiation of 
some programs to address them. First, 
the Native Youth Community Projects 
will address nutrition, mental health and 
culturally related curriculum in schools. 
Second, another project called Generation 
Indigenous has been established to 
develop future Tribal leaders. A part of 
this project is the National Tribal Youth 
Network, which has been set up to reach 
out to potential future leaders. And the 
president will hold the first White House 
Tribal Youth Gathering sometime this 
year (2015). He closed his remarks by 
stressing his commitment to protect tribal 
lands and the government-to-government 
relationships among the U.S. Indian Tribes 
and Alaska Natives. He ended by stressing 
the responsibilities of all to the youth. 

It seems appropriate that the Tribes 
should get on the presidential bandwagon 
as far as focusing on the Native youth and 
their challenges. Here, there seems to be 
several programs dealing with our youth. 
But then, I see high absenteeism rates and 
truancy among some of the local school 
children. The focus does not seem to be 
there. I suppose the schools do their best, 
but a child cannot be taught if he or she is 
not in school. Why don’t we load up on the 
president’s wagon and focus more on our 
little future leaders? 

Thank you for the time and space for 
this opportunity. 

Andrew J. Bowers Jr is Councilman of 
the Brighton Reservation. 


HOLLYWOOD — Tribal members 
could see a few cuts in coming months as 
part of a belt-tightening approach to further 
secure the future. 

“We have things to do and things that 
need to happen and we need your blessing,” 
Chairman James E. Billie said during 
opening remarks March 14 at the annual 
Chairman’s General Assembly. “It’s our 
responsibility to put our money in the right 
place.” 

Nearly 500 Tribal members packed 
the ballroom at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood for the four-and-a- 
half hour meeting. Six large video screens 
flanked the podium where Chairman Billie, 
Chairman’s Administrator Danny Tommie 
and William Moon, of Blue Stone Strategy 
Group, a Native-owned consulting firm, 
presented highlights of a recent tribalwide 
government effectiveness assessment. 

Blue Stone measured the quality and 
value of services and programs across all 
departments with the Tribe as the business 
entity, Tribal members as the consumers 
and Tribe employees as the providers of 
services and resources. 

A rolling slideshow of faded 
photographs dating back to the early 1 900s 
created a stark contrast to dozens of colorful 


graphs and pie charts that illustrated how 
the Tribe continues to grow but also how 
spending could be reduced for more savings. 

The Education Department stood 
out for high spending with low return; 
senior services were marked for redundant 
spending on subsidiary services; Recreation 
was underscored for elevated expenses due 
to facility construction; and Publics Works 
was singled out for continual cost increases 
due to unavoidable water treatment plant 
maintenance. 

Cuts could affect staff size. Blue Stone 
suggested decreasing staff by nearly 20 
percent. 

Chairman Billie said the time has come 
to take a clearer view of Tribal spending, 
cap projects, bank more money and take 
future spending “nice and easy.” 

Future focus will be set on saving, 
Tommie said. Tapering construction 
spending is imminent primarily because 
community facilities are practically built 
out. New and improved recreation facilities 
at Big Cypress, Hollywood and Fort Pierce 
were noted. Also mentioned was the new 
administration and public safety building in 
Brighton. 

“How much more can we build?” 
Tommie said. “The main focus moving 
forward is homes.” 

And building a hefty surplus account 
“for a rainy day,” Chairman Billie said. 


New power of Native voters 


Native controversy: 
‘Unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt’ 


• Mark Trahant 

I have been writing for years about 
the success - well, at least mostly - 
of Native American voters. During 
recent presidential election cycles the 
turnout from Indian Country is inspiring, 
helping to swing elections from Arizona 
to North Dakota. And just last year Alaska 
Native voters helped dump a hostile state 
governor and replaced him with Gov. 
Bill Walker, an ally, as well as electing 
Byron Mallott, a Tlingit leader, as the Lt. 
Governor. 

But do you want to know something 
really cool? 

The demographic shift that reflects 
Native voting power is only beginning. 
What’s more, the landscape is changing 
faster than expected and should bring about 
dramatic changes in states as “red” as 
Alaska and Oklahoma. 

A new report looks at the numbers, 
and the results are stunning. In 1980 when 
Ronald Reagan was elected president, the 
population of the United States was 80 
percent white. Today that proportion stands 
at 63 percent and it’s likely to be less than 
44 percent by 2060. 

The report, “The States of Change: 
Demographics and Democracy” is a 
collaboration of the liberal Center for 
American Progress, the conservative 
American Enterprise Institute and 
demographer William H. Frey, of the 
Brookings Institution. One of the goals is 
to “document and analyze the challenges to 
democracy posed by the rapid demographic 
evolution from the 1970s to 2060.” 


One lens that is particularly revealing: 
states where people of color are the 
majority. The report said: “Right now, there 
are only four majority-minority states: 
California, Hawaii, New Mexico and 
Texas. But with the ongoing demographic 
transformation of the country, our States 
of Change projections find that this will 
become more and more common.” So in 
five years Maryland and Nevada will be 
in that category. Then by 2060 the number 
of majority-minority states will reach 22, 
including seven of the currently largest 
states, making up about two-thirds of the 
country’s population. 

American Indians and Alaska Natives 
are very much a part of this new majority 
because we are younger and growing faster 
than an older white population. 

Alaska is the ideal example. The report 
says the state will be majority-minority 
as soon as 2030. Alaska Native voters, 
Asian Americans, Hispanics and African 
Americans will make up more than half 
the population then and by 2040 nearly 60 
percent. 

Another state that’s about to change 
dramatically is Oklahoma. That state’s 
white population dropped 20 percentage 
points - from 87 percent to 67 percent 
- between 1980 and 2014. This means 
Oklahoma is likely to be a majority- 
minority state by 2045 and should be only 
43 percent white by 2060. 

Usually I am not pleased when I see 
demographic tables that lump the Native 
American category into the “other” category. 
But this report clearly identifies Native 
Americans as a significant development in 


that category. The report finds that South 
Dakota, Montana and North Dakota are 
also seeing a rapid increase in the Native 
population - and potential voters. 

So what do these trends mean for 
Indian Country? 

We are going to have more say. Or 

else. 

Political parties and politicians must 
compete for American Indian and Alaska 
Native voters if they want to remain 
competitive. So it will not be enough to say 
that Native issues are a federal concern. 
Soon each state with a new majority of 
voters will need to adapt, being a better 
partner with tribal governments. The new 
voting majority means a better shot at 
Medicaid expansion to support the Indian 
health system or to improve state funding 
for tribal community colleges (a hot issue 
in Montana right now) because legislators 
are going to need to address these issues if 
they want to remain viable. 

Of course, none of these demographic 
trends represent a sure thing. Fact is we still 
have a gap between the Native population 
and the number of eligible voters (something 
the report says is shrinking). And Indian 
Country doesn’t turn out as many voters as 
is even possible now. But then again, being 
in the majority might change that. There’s 
nothing better than winning elections. 

Mark Trahant holds the Atwood Chair 
at the University of Alaska Anchorage. 
He is an independent journalist and a 
member of The Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. 
This column originally appeared on 
NativeNews Online, net. 


• ICTMN Staff 

I n “The Jerk,” protagonist Navin 
Johnson, played by Steve Martin, 
introduces himself with the line “I 
was born a poor black child.” And it’s funny 
because it’s not true. A new TV sitcom is 
trying to play a Native character who’s 
obviously not Native for laughs and is 
catching some heat for it. 

“Unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt,” a 
Netflix original series, debuted March 6 to 
critical acclaim. Created by Tina Fey, the 
show is about a young woman (Kimmy, 
played by Ellie Kemper) who has escaped 
an apocalyptic religious cult and is starting 
her life anew in New York City. 

The show has a Native American 
subplot (most seem to, these days), and this 
is where it runs into some trouble. Kimmy 
gets a job as a nanny, working for Jacqueline 
Voorhees, played by Jane Krakowski. And 
Jacqueline has a secret: She’s American 
Indian. Oh, right - spoiler alert. 

Jacqueline, so the backstory goes, left 
her people, culture and parents - played 
by Comanche actor Gil Birmingham and 
Cherokee actress Sheri Foster - behind 
to become a white woman (she dyes her 
hair and begins wearing blue contacts) 
and pursue her dreams of being a well- 
off Manhattanite. To an extent, her story 
of re invention mirrors the main plotline: 
Kimmy ’s efforts to live her life after escaping 
the cult. Yet if that’s what’s going on, there 
are problematic parallels: That being bom 
Native is like being bom into a cult, that 
“escaping” Native culture is necessary to 
get somewhere in life. Admittedly, that is an 


emotional reaction, but it’s there. 

A writer for AV Club, Kalya Kumari 
Upadhyaya, grants that the subplot isn’t an 
inherently terrible idea - it’s just terribly 
executed. “As a mixed race and often white- 
passing person myself, pretending to be 
white is a reality I’m all too familiar with,” 
Upadhyaya writes. “But Kimmy Schmidt 
doesn’t seem like the right show to tackle 
that. Or, more accurately, the very white 
Jane Krakowski doesn’t seem like the right 
actor to tell this story. It’s a whitewashed 
plot about whitewashing. And it just feels 
off. Krakowski should not be playing a 
Native American character, even one who 
has decided to pretend to be white.” 

Upadhyaya sees the Native storyline 
as a troubling way to make a simple 
point: “’Why does it matter where I’m 
from? It’s where I’m going that counts,’ 
Jacqueline asks. Sure, yes. That seems to 
be the character’s central philosophy. But 
we probably could have gotten there in a 
different, less whitewashy way.” 

Here’s another way we could have 
gotten there: Keep the Native American 
character, and hire a Native American 
actress, one who looks like she might share a 
single gene with pappy Gil Birmingham, to 
play her. Irene Bedard and Kimberly Norris 
Guerrero are contemporaries of Krakowski, 
either of them with dyed-blonde hair would 
be funny - funnier than a white woman 
playing a Native who is passing as white. 

This article originally appeared on 
Indian Country Today Media Network. 
Read the full article online at www.ICTMN. 
com. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Moses Jumper Jr., portraying Abiaki during the Second Seminole War, ‘shoots’ at U.S. soldiers 
March 14 during the Big Cypress Shootout. 


Shootout commemorates 
unconquered Seminoles 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Battles from the 
Second Seminole War, the longest and most 
expensive U.S. war waged against Native 
Americans, were realistically reenacted 
March 13-15 for descendants of both sides. 

Deadly skirmishes during the 1835- 
1842 war took place in the same general 
vicinity as the reenactments at Billie Swamp 
Safari in Big Cypress. Tribal members and 
other reenactors donned authentic uniforms 
and used period weapons to stage battles. 

“John Wayne doesn’t save the day,” 
said master of ceremonies Wovoka 
Tommie, Billie Swamp Safari acting 
director of operations. “They aren’t going 
to raise the American flag today.” 

Daily crowds, more than 2,100 over 
the three-day event, watched the action 
from a hill overlooking the battlefield as 
U.S. soldiers were soundly defeated by 
guerilla tactics used by the Seminoles. Led 
by medicine man and warrior Abiaki, also 
known as Sam Jones, they fought valiantly 
and never surrendered. 

“Today we run like dogs; our warriors 
diminished, our horses gone, we have no 
cattle or crops,” Moses Jumper Jr., acting 
as Abiaki, said to the crowd. “I don’t 
understand what it is they hate about us. 
They want Florida but there is plenty of 
land for all of us. We want to live in peace 
and yet you come and follow us and try to 
exterminate us from this earth. We have 


nowhere else to run, so today we must 
make a stand and fight. We have guns and 
we will fight until the last drop of Seminole 
blood is poured on this land.” 

Spectators watched as U.S. soldiers 
marched into the open, lined up and took 
orders from their commander on horseback. 
Meanwhile, Seminoles hid in trees and 
emerged on foot or horseback only to fire 
weapons and scurry back to the cover of 
the underbrush. Only when most Army 
soldiers fell did the Seminoles appear in 
the open to finish them off with hand-to- 
hand combat. 

“Every second I do this I’m honoring 
my ancestors who did their part so I could 
live here,” said Tylor Tigertail, 2 1 , who has 
participated in the Shootout since he was 
13. “It lets me do my part to educate the 
next generation. This year there were more 
soldiers than Indians, which made it more 
realistic.” 

Tribal members of all ages played a part 
in the reenactment, along with non-Tribal 
reenactors who travel the state for other 
historical shows. Jumper’s grandsons Riley 
“Coyote” Jumper, 9, and Talen Jumper, 5, 
were part of a Seminole “family” chased 
out of their chickee by soldiers. 

Pedro Zepeda, who has played the part 
of a Seminole warrior for 18 years, said 
the event accurately educates people about 
Seminole history. 

“Changing people’s misconceptions is 

+ See SHOOTOUT on page 7A 


Patchwork bonds a 
community of many 
colors at Chalo Nitka 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

MOORE HAVEN — The common 
thread that tied hundreds of revelers on 
Avenue J for Moore Haven’s 67th annual 
Chalo Nitka Festival parade spun a lasting 
story about community and cultural 
inclusion. 

“That’s what I love the most about 
Chalo Nitka. It’s always 
been a day everyone 
puts on patchwork,” 
said Lewis Gopher, 

Brighton Reservation’s 
cultural events specialist, 
who also served on the 
festival committee. 

City and county 
royalty from tots to 
teens waved from floats 
in a colorful array of 
patchwork dresses, 
shirts and jackets. City 
and county officials 
and department heads, 
business leaders and 
educators from many 
ethnic backgrounds also 
wore Seminole fashions 
that further created a sea 
of streaming color. 

Spectators, many 
also clad in patchwork, 
lined the sidewalks and 
cheered for the cavalcade 
led by Mingo Jones, 
of Hollywood Reservation, who rode on 
horseback in Seminole warrior regalia. 
The 2015 grand marshals, Joe and Annie 
Espinosa, were escorted just behind Jones. 

Seminole royalty, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., 
Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard and a 


delegation of teachers and students from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School waved 
and tossed candy to the crowds. 

Chalo Nitka, which means “day of the 
big bass” in Creek, was first held in 1949 to 
celebrate the asphalt paving of the pathway 
formerly called Main Street. 

In those days, the festival coincided 
with the Tribe’s earliest efforts to promote 
cultural tourism. Then, the parade led to an 
open field, now Chalo 
Nitka Park, where 
Seminoles created 
Native artworks, cooked 
sofkee and frybread on a 
campfire and performed 
alligator wrestling. Billy 
Bowlegs’ turkey calling 
technique was a sure hit. 

At the end of 
the festival, after the 
winners of the weeklong 
bass fishing contests 
were announced, the 
fish were distributed to 
Seminole families to 
take home and eat. 

But those were 
the days when the 
Seminole were poor 
and dependent on 
culture-based economy, 
according to historians. 
About seven years ago, 
in the advent of gaming 
and other business 
ventures, the Tribe 
became one of the festival’s top sponsors. 

The 2015 Chalo Nitka activities 
included the Chalo Nitka Queen Pageant, 
a four-day Glades County Youth Livestock 
Show, three nights of rodeo competitions, 

+ See CHALO NITKA on page 7A 


“That’s what I 
love the most 
about Chalo 
Nitka. It’s 
always been a 
day everyone 
puts on 

patchwork.” 

- Lewis Gopher, 
Cultural events specialist 


Hollywood Culture ensures 
Seminole traditions endure 



Beverly Bidney 

Little Miss Seminole Victoria Benard examines a piece of sweetgrass before picking it Feb. 27 in 
Yeehaw. The Hollywood Culture Department organized the trip to teach the art of basket making. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Early in the morning of Feb. 27 a small 
contingent of Seminoles journeyed to the 
isolated fields of Yeehaw Junction to pick 
sweetgrass for basket making and carry on 
a tradition that has endured for generations. 

The Hollywood Culture Department 
brought them to Yeehaw, where sweetgrass 
grows abundantly, to teach how and where 
to find the wild grass that grows among the 
saw palmetto. 

Madeline Benard brought her 6-year- 
old daughter Victoria, the reigning Little 
Miss Seminole, and her 2-year-old son 
Duke to the outing. She said she wanted 
to show Victoria how women in the Tribe 
collect sweetgrass. 

“When we get home, I’ll show her 
what to do with it,” Benard said. “I want to 
show her what it means in our culture to be 
a woman.” 

The art of Seminole sweetgrass baskets 
began in the 1930s when women crafted 
them for selling to tourists. Over time, the 
baskets became a traditional tribal art form 
along with patchwork and dolls. The baskets 
are constructed by making coils from the 
dried grass and stitching them together with 
colorful thread. 

About the width of thin spaghetti, 
sweetgrass grows in the underbrush of saw 
palmetto, typically found in pine forest 
thickets. It must be picked carefully to 
avoid being scratched by the sharp edges of 
the saw palmetto fronds. 

Culture teachers Myra Frank and 
Bonnie Williams showed the women how 
to locate the longest grass, which is best for 
making baskets, and then the women started 
picking. 

“Women who make baskets have to 
learn to get it themselves,” said Frank, who 
doesn’t make baskets anymore because of 
carpal tunnel syndrome, but she picked 
bundles for those who need it. 

The women collected in groups, but 
each found their own clumps of sweetgrass 
growing under the palmetto. For three 
hours, they moved deliberately from one 
palm to another. 

After picking a load of sweetgrass 
herself, Amaya Shenandoah, 13, gave each 
woman string to tie their bundles together. 

Lorelei Tommie, 20, made her last 
basket when she was 8 years old. She 
recently started making another in the 
Hollywood Culture Department with the 
help of Fairuza Billie, 17. 

“It’s something we should all know,” 
said Fairuza, who has made four baskets. 
“It should be passed down through families, 
but now it’s done through Culture.” 

Tommie said she is disappointed that 
few in her generation are continuing the 
tradition. 

“It’s not hard; it just takes a lot of time,” 
she said. “I can understand why people can 
get bored with it, but it’s rewarding in the 
end. I look at my basket now and I’m so 
proud of it.” 

Lacey Jordan, 23, had never picked 
sweetgrass before the outing, and has yet to 
make a basket, but she intends to learn. 

“It was fun, quiet and peaceful,” she 
said. “I’ll do it again.” 

The excursion was a multigenerational 
affair that provided quality family time 


for Williams, her daughter Benard and 
grandchildren Victoria and Duke. 

“I learned about plants and Mother 
Nature,” Victoria said. “I’m going to learn 
how to make a basket out of these and I’ll 
get to spend time with mama.” 

Another tradition the Hollywood 
Culture Department is actively trying to 
pass down is the making of mosquito nets. 
The department has helped Tribal members 
make them for two years, but the tradition 
of using mosquito nets dates back to life in 
the Everglades. 

“It’s a hot commodity,” said Frank, 
culture center assistant manager. “You put 
it over your mattress to protect you from 
mosquitos.” 

The department had plenty of materials 
on hand in early March to help whoever 
wanted to make mosquito nets for use while 


staying in chickees. The nets are made of 
lightweight, opaque muslin, which offers 
individuals some privacy when sleeping in 
a camp with others. Made of five panels, the 
nets have loops on the top panel corners that 
attach to hooks on the ceiling of sleeping 
chickees. Once in place, the nets are tucked 
underneath the mattress. 

“They are like tents hung from inside 
chickees,” said Allison Osceola, who 
fashioned a doll-sized mosquito net as a 
demonstration model. 

Bobby Frank, community culture center 
manager, said the culture event aimed to pass 
down the knowledge to the next generation. 
He said that while mosquito nets were used 
for everyday living in the Everglades, they 
still have practical uses today. 

“If you have a chickee and you sleep 
outside, you are going to need it,” he said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Allison Osceola, left, and Kurya Kippenberger make mosquito nets March 3 at the Hollywood Culture Department. The nets are made of lightweight, 
opaque muslin and are used while staying in chickees. 
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Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Two panthers are photographed by wildlife cameras not far from the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki boardwalk in 
the cypress dome behind the Museum. The images were captured on a Saturday afternoon while 
tourists enjoyed the Museum’s attractions. 

Museum wildlife camera 
snaps prowling panthers 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Native rower pit stops in 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — The Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum installed two wildlife cameras 
off the boardwalk on Jan. 7 to observe 
animals that frequent the area. Seventeen 
days later, a pair of Florida panthers posed 
for the camera. 

The mile-long boardwalk meanders 
through the 60-acre cypress dome, where 
Museum visitors learn about the flora and 
fauna of the area. 

“At least one of the photos was 
triggered at 4: 15 on a Saturday afternoon,” 
operations manager Annette Snapp 
said. “The cameras aren’t far from the 
boardwalk; they are probably watching 
people all the time.” 

Because the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki property 
is part of an environmental mitigation 
area, the Environmental Resources 
Management Department has an interest 
in documenting wildlife and loaned the 
cameras to the Museum. Raccoons have 
also been photographed. 

Snapp said she was surprised to see 
the panthers so quickly because so few 
live in the wild. The Florida panther has 
been on the federal endangered species list 
since 1967. The population has rebounded, 
from about 30 panthers to an estimated 
100-180 today, since the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) enacted a recovery plan for the 


cats in the 1980s. 

Although the effort to protect and 
increase Florida’s panther population has 
been successful, its habitat has decreased 
dramatically. 

Historically panthers lived in the 
southeastern U.S. from Arkansas to 
Florida. Today their range is limited to 
about 4,000 square miles south of the 
Caloosahatchee River and inland from 
the coasts, including Big Cypress and 
Immokalee Reservations, according to the 
FWC. 

Florida panthers are large, solitary 
and elusive cats seldom seen in the 
wild. Although panthers have a potential 
lifespan of up to 12 years in the wild, many 
are killed each year by other panthers 
or vehicles. Last year, 24 panthers were 
killed by vehicles, and 12 were killed from 
January to March 2015. 

Female panthers weigh between 
70-100 pounds, while males can weigh 
130-160 pounds. Males require about 
200 square miles for their home range, 
which sometimes overlaps with territory 
belonging to other males, according to the 
FWC. 

The Museum will continue to check 
the cameras monthly and monitor the four- 
legged visitors’ presence at the boardwalk. 

Monitors in the Museum show 
footage from the cameras. 

“It’s very exciting and so engaging,” 
Snapp said. 


BIG CYPRESS — Trans-Atlantic 
rower Victor Mooney recently visited the 
Big Cypress Reservation while his 24-foot 
rowboat was being repaired in Miami. 

Mooney, a Canarsee Tribe descendant 
from New York, has spent the last decade 
attempting to cross the Atlantic Ocean to 
raise awareness for AIDS testing. During his 
fourth attempt, he finally succeeded when 
he made landfall on the Caribbean Island of 
St. Martin after rowing about 3,000 miles 
for 130 days from the Canary Islands off the 
coast of Africa. The final leg of his journey 
will take him from South Florida to New 
York’s Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mooney strives to encourage individuals 
to get tested for HIV and AIDS. He lost a 
brother to the disease and has another living 
with HIV. March 20 was National Native 
HIV/AIDS Awareness Day, and Mooney 
said he felt compelled to spend the day with 
other Native Americans. 

He reached out to the Seminole Tribe 
and began the day with Daniel Tommie well 
before sunrise. The men built a fire, watched 
the sunrise, paid tribute to their ancestors 
and gave thanks for the journeys on which 
they are traveling. 

“It was a privilege for me to assist him,” 
Tommie said. “I prayed for his safe journey 
and for him to complete his task. We talked 
about our personal challenges, what made 
a difference in our lives and about not ever 
giving up. It was a great experience; I was 
honored to meet Victor.” 

Fire represents strength to Mooney, 49, 
so he burned a piece of his damaged boat, the 
Spirit of Malabo. The Republic of Equatorial 
Guinea is his major sponsor, so he named the 
boat after the nation’s capital. 

“What I was hoping for to start the day 
was achieved,” he said. “The highlight was 
interacting with Daniel; I made a new friend. 
We shared stories our grandfathers told us. 
Oral history is a big part of our culture and 
we agreed it’s important to share it.” 

Mooney also toured Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, walked through the boardwalk 
to the village and learned about native 
plants and animals. A rower since he was 
a young boy, Mooney was impressed with 
the authentic dugout canoe on display in the 
village near the ceremonial grounds. 

“The holes in the canoe aren’t for 
drainage, but people think they are,” 
community outreach specialist Reinaldo 
Becerra said. “They were so whoever was 
making the canoe would know how deep the 
wood went.” 

Never give up are words Mooney lives 
by and now he knows how to say them in 
Mikasuki. Tribal member Linda Beletso 
taught him to say, honchetek , during his visit 
to the village at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki. Mooney 
spent the night in a chickee at Billie Swamp 
Safari. 


“I knew it was important for me to be on 
tribal land today to reconnect with Mother 
Earth and say thank you,” he said. “I feel a 
special connection to my ancestry and am 
proud of it. What better sendoff than to come 
home to your ancestors.” 

Mooney’s first attempt to cross the 
ocean began in 2006 but ended when his boat 
sank off the coast of Senegal. He tried again 
in 2009 but aborted the mission when his 
water system failed. The third time wasn’t 
a charm in 2011 when his boat took on too 
much water to continue and he spent 14 days 
in a life raft. 

His latest boat, custom-made from wood 
and fiberglass in Brazil, was certified for the 
trans- Atlantic crossing. It was equipped with 
the latest technology, the same as any yacht 
or container ship, and includes an automatic 
identification system radar (AIS), which 
made his boat appear “as big as a cruise ship” 
to other vessels, Mooney said. A second radar 
system, two satellite phones and additional 
standard marine equipment kept him in 
touch with authorities worldwide. He was in 
communication with local coast guards, the 
U.S. Coast Guard and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 

After training for five months, Mooney 
left the Canary Islands on Feb. 19, 2014 and 
landed in St. Martin more than four months 
later. From there he visited the British Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic. 

During the journey, he was attacked by 
whitetip sharks, which left holes in his boat, 
and by Haitian robbers, who left him with 
nothing but a severely damaged hull. 

Mooney left Monte Cristi on the 
northern coast of the Dominican Republic in 


Big Cypress 

late October, and after a few days at sea, he 
noticed four boats following him. They got 
close enough to bump his boat and finally 
threw a line and tied his boat to theirs. 
Mooney sought refuge in his cabin, where he 
turned on the emergency signal monitored 
by government agencies as his craft was 
dragged back to land near Tortuga, Haiti by 
the pirates. 

“I didn’t understand their language,” 
Mooney said. “Since they have nothing, 
they believe anything that comes near them 
belongs to them.” 

When they reached land, Mooney said 
about 40 people jumped aboard and he was 
taken off his boat. The Spirit of Malabo 
was stripped bare by the time the U.S. 
Coast Guard arrived by helicopter. He was 
taken to Port-au-Prince, where he made 
arrangements for what was left of the boat to 
be transported by container ship to Miami. 
The boat is undergoing complete renovation 
at the RMK Merrill- Stevens shipyard on the 
Miami River. 

“It’s been very difficult, but I never gave 
up,” he said. “The sharks were hungry. If I 
wasn’t upset with the sharks, how could I 
be upset with the people in Haiti; they were 
hungry, too.” 

Mooney is nearing the end of his 5,000- 
mile journey. He plans to row 1,500 miles 
up the Intracoastal Waterway to New York, 
which should take about two months. He 
plans to donate the boat to the United Nations 
in September as a symbol for an AIDS-free 
generation. 

Mooney lives in Queens with his wife 
and three children. For more information 
and to follow the rest of his journey, visit 
www. GoreeChallenge .com . 



Beverly Bidney 

Victor Mooney examines a traditional Seminole canoe March 20 at the Seminole village at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. Mooney is in the process of rowing from the Canary Islands off the 
coast of Africa back to his home base in New York. 
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Visitor surge at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
credited to hard work at home 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — If numbers tell 
all, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, the first 
tribal-owned and governed museum to 
be accredited by the American Alliance 
of Museums, is a popular destination for 
visitors. 

According to data compiled by Museum 
staff, the visit count for January 2015 
over January 2014 alone is up 38 percent. 
Additionally, an early estimate for 2015 
shows potential for doubling expectations. 

“My goal for the entire year was to 
increase (visits) by 5 percent, but we’re 
already up 10 percent,” said Carrie 
Dilley, the Museum’s visitor services and 
development manager. “The front of the 
house is invested and excited.” 

In December 2014, “the front” 
underwent mild restructuring changes that 
placed guided tours, the welcome desk, the 
gift shop and the orientation theater under 
the visitor services umbrella. 

Dilley said staff members like 
Joy Murphy, who coordinates intense 
educational programs, and Reinaldo 
Becerra, who provides homegrown bird 
of prey lectures, are focused on attracting 
visitors and encouraging them to return 
with more guests. 

Welcome desk personnel are friendlier 
and more outgoing. Staff managers take 


time throughout the day to walk through the 
Museum exhibits, greet guests and answer 
questions. 

“We want to make sure that we share 
in an educational way what brings the 
Seminole story to life,” Dilley said. 

On March 12, more than a dozen adult 
tourists joined an afternoon reception for 
student artists from the “Kaleidoscope: 
Ahfachkee School K-12 Art Exhibit” 
simply because they were there. 

“It’s fantastic for the Ahfachkee 
students to see some random visitors 
interested not just in their artwork but in 
them as individuals,” said Rebecca Fell, 
curator of exhibits. 

The next day, more than 40 students 
from Spanish River Christian School 
received a guided tour of the Museum and 
the 60-acre cypress dome campus, which 
includes the clan pavilion and the Seminole 
village. 

“What’s fun and interesting is learning 
so much. It’s pretty cool how the Seminole 
Tribe lived back then,” said fifth-grader 
Steven Schenk. 

Museum collections manager Tara 
Backhouse said recent enhancements to the 
mile-long boardwalk that snakes through 
the property makes touring the facility 
grounds more inviting and interactive. 

The amphitheater, at the base of the 
boardwalk, was reroofed and restaged. 
Animal and plant information signs have 


Eileen Soler 

Children from Spanish River Christian School gather around a chickee used by Linda Beletso and her daughters 
Lorraine Posada and Lenora Roberts to create sweetgrass baskets and other artworks March 6 at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s Seminole village. 


been erected. Becerra’s bird show area, at 
the ceremonial grounds, is now covered. A 
formerly meandering segment of the walk 
was straightened to shorten the distance to 
the village. 

Alligators, panthers and other wildlife 
that cross through the area naturally are 
sometimes visible, but Tribal members 
and Museum employees are scheduled to 
work in the village as weather and tribal 
commitments permit. 

A wooden welcome sign handmade 
by artist Jeremiah Hall and new fiberglass 
statues of an alligator, bird and hunter 
further boost the friendly atmosphere. 

“It used to be that visitors might not 
feel they could walk into the village, watch 
the artists work or speak with them, but we 
are doing a better job of getting the message 
out,” Backhouse said. 

Village artists include Hall, Lorraine 
Cypress, Patsy Billie, Linda Frank, Linda 
Beletso, Lorraine Posada and Lenora 
Roberts. Wood carvings, beads, dolls and 
baskets made by the artists and other Tribe 
members are always available for purchase. 

Dilley also credited multi-departmental 
cooperation for the rise in tourist visits. 

For example, Florida Seminole 
Tourism’s promotional coordinator Melissa 
Sherman personally delivers brochures and 
discount cards for Seminole attractions at 
hotel concierge desks throughout Florida; 
maintains memberships in Chamber 
of Commerce organizations 
for chamber online and event 
presence; and works promotional 
booths at trade shows, conferences 
and regional events year-round. 

Social media and the Internet 
also play an important role. The 
Museum and Florida Seminole 
Tourism websites and Facebook 
pages are typically updated daily. 

On March 18, the Museum’s 
Facebook page showed photos 
of Victor Billie, of Big Cypress, 
carving a totem pole in the cypress 
dome. Tourism’s Facebook 
page showed a film crew riding 
a swamp buggy through Billie 
Swamp Safari, just a mile away. 

“When film crews contact us 
we always try to sell the Museum 
and Billie Swamp Safari as a site 
location for the free exposure,” 
Sherman said in an email. 

Dilley said the staff strives 
to balance customer service, 
commitment to Tribal members 
and their professional obligation 
to preserve the history and culture 
of the Tribe. 

“Our thinking is always about 
how we can provide an excellent 
experience,” Dilley said. 


BC bird man lands tourist audience 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Reinaldo Becerra 
is a man of many hats but being a falconer 
puts another feather in his cap. 

The Air Force veteran, videographer, 
tour guide, environmentalist and animal 
advocate is also the only non-Tribal 
community outreach specialist at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and the creator and 
presenter of the Museum’s increasingly 
popular bird of prey show. 

Staged at the Museum’s ceremonial 
grounds 2 p.m. every Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, the shows teach the special 
significance of the hook beaked and sharp- 
clawed birds also known as raptors. 

“Some people think they are bad 
animals because they are predators, but they 
are essential. They control species and are 
a vital part of the ecosystem. Once people 
get a chance to have a close encounter, they 
appreciate the birds’ importance,” Becerra 
said. 

Becerra, originally of Cuba, was 
introduced to falconry as a child. His 
mentor was a German refugee who escaped 


to the island nation during World War II. 
Becerra’s talent was eventually put to work 
by the Cuban military, which used falconry 
to control bird populations at airports. 

At age 22, Becerra defected to the 
United States, joined the Air Force and 
became a falconer at Naval Air Station 
Pensacola. 

“People don’t realize how much 
birds of prey are used to keep other birds 
and wildlife from causing accidents at air 
bases and airports. It’s unbelievable,” said 
Becerra, now age 50. 

According to a 2014 report by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, of 142,603 
wildlife strikes against aircrafts from 1990 
through 2013, birds accounted for 138,257 
hits. In 2013 alone, a record number of 
1 1 ,3 1 5 strikes were made - 97 percent by 
birds and 2.2 percent by land mammals. 

Anyone could read facts from a script 
but Becerra brings life to lectures. He was 
inspired by renowned master falconer Ray 
Pena, who performs at historic festivals and 
pow-wows nationwide. 

On a recent Tuesday, Becerra’s 
audience consisted of two women from 
San Francisco who marveled at the sight 


of Sabal, a 27-year-old red-tailed hawk, 
and Ellen, a juvenile red- shouldered hawk, 
responding to Becerra’s commands. 

Ellen, named for Museum security 
guard Ellen Batchelor, was born on the 
60-acre property. During the show, her 
mother perched atop a towering cypress tree 
tweeting and squawking. The mother bird’s 
cries hindered her fledgling’s performance. 

“Sometimes that is why we call them 
bird of prey. Sometimes, if you let them 
loose, you have to pray they come back,” 
Becerra said. 

He peppers the show with historic facts 
about falconry and interesting details about 
Florida’s native predatory birds. And he 
tells spectators that the birds are not meant 
to be captured and owned; instead they 
are cooperative partners with humans for 
hunting and wildlife control. 

Becerra, who lives on a 7-acre ranch in 
Clewiston with horses, cows, parrots, dogs, 
cats and peacocks, was an animal trainer for 
movie production companies and at Parrot 
Jungle in Miami when he met Chairman 
James E. Billie in 1998. Chairman Billie 
hired Becerra to establish the bird of 
prey show at Billie Swamp Safari where 
Becerra then worked 
for 14 years. He was a 
videographer for Seminole 
Media Productions before 
transferring to the Museum 
last year. 

Like a bird, Becerra 
will not stand still on the 
ground. He is currently 
launching plans for a 
new venomous snake 
presentation and honing in 
on his next project - a critter 
show using indigenous 
Everglades animals. The far 
future includes hosting bird 
watching, hiking and wild 
orchid tours. 

Meanwhile, Becerra 
splits a non-typical 40-hour 
week between the Museum, 
festivals, schools and other 
educational opportunities 
throughout the region. 
Recently, he provided 
exhibits at the Battle of 
Okeechobee Reenactment. 
In May, he will perform at 
the Florida Folk Festival. 

“Outreach takes the 
culture out of the Museum 
and into the community 
at large. It builds stronger 
understanding,” he said. 
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Reinaldo Becerra, the only non-Tribal community outreach specialist at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, takes a break from 
his bird of prey show to pose with Sabal, his 27-year-old red-tailed hawk. 
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From left, Lenora Roberts, Linda Beletso and Lorraine Posada pose with award-winning 
sweetgrass baskets March 6 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Seminole village. 


Family talent for sweetgrass 
baskets displayed at Museum 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Everyone can tell 
a Beletso basket, even without a blue, red 
or yellow prize ribbon hanging from its 
rim. 

For Linda Beletso and her daughters 
Lorraine Posada and Lenora Roberts, the 
distinction is a matter of family pride and 
personal artistry. With colors that mesh 
like music with each stitch of thread and 
every curve of sweetgrass coil, the baskets 
blend the marks of ancestor teachers and 
their own individual hands. 

Having won high honors in the 
Tribe’s recent Tribal Fair and Brighton 
Field Day basket contests, Beletso and 
her daughters posed March 6 at Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s Seminole village for a 
portrait before putting the award-winning 
pieces up for sale. 

“We try not to copy each other. We 
have our own little ways in our own little 
hands,” Beletso said amid the display 
flanked by beaded jewelry also handmade 
by the family. 

Beletso, trained in traditional basketry 
under Ethel Frank, Margaret Cypress and 
Linda Frank, said she creates “signature” 
baskets by pairing turquoise and red thread 
into ascending coils. 

Posada credited 
her mother for adding 
even more elaborate 
art elements to the 
otherwise functional 
vessels “just to be a 
little different.” Beletso 
uses embroidery thread 
to “paint” life, such as 
a grazing buffalo, onto 
the basket. 

“We each have 
our own technique,” 

Posada said. 

Posada started 
weaving at age 18. 

Roberts got her start in 
kindergarten. 

Beletso was 

surprised by both her 
daughters’ talents; in 
fact, she had no idea 
that Roberts had begun 
weaving long before 
her tiny fingers were 
ready for the intricate 
work. 

“My grass pile kept getting lower and 
lower. I wondered what was happening. 
Lenora was watching and I was teaching 
without even knowing,” Beletso said. 

Roberts prefers to use thinner coils and 
spiral stitches to fashion tighter vessels. 
She often punctuates her style with pastel- 
colored thread. One day, she surprised her 
mother with a small basket that she made 
perfect enough to show. 

“It had to be perfectly finished and 
good enough to show my mother,” Roberts 
said. 

Posada, who is right-handed, also 
learned from her mother, who is left-handed 
- which is why Posada is ambidextrous; at 
least when it comes to basketry. Posada’s 
touch incorporates complicated bead art, 
such as a diamond made of fire-colored 
glistening glass. 

The grazing buffalo and diamond- 
beaded baskets are on sale at the historic 
Smallwood Store on Chokoloskee 
Island. Other baskets are on display at 
administration offices tribalwide. Still 
others are owned by the rich and famous, 


including actor Kevin Costner and 
comedian George Lopez. 

Beletso and her daughters are at the 
Seminole village daily, weather and tribal 
events permitting, along with crafters 
Jeremiah Hall, Lorraine Cypress, Patsy 
Billie and Linda Frank. There, the group 
creates, displays and sells wood-carved 
items, beadworks, dolls and baskets. 

Basket prices are based primarily 
on the time it took to create. Each artist 
might have some idea of what they want 
the size to be, but the end result can never 
be planned. Sometimes one coil can take 
a full hour to thread. Buyers often ask the 
family to fashion identical baskets, but that 
is an impossible task. 

“We just never know how big or small 
the basket will be or what the basket will 
look like. It takes its own shape,” Posada 
said. 

“We just know that when it is finished, 
it is finished,” Beletso said. 

Tourist Sue Klopfer, of Clarkston, 
Michigan, who strolled the Museum 
grounds March 6 with her husband, Erwin, 
said watching the creation of art was 
“amazing.” They were most impressed 
with how the Tribe strengthens tradition 
and culture. 

“I read about the Seminoles and how 
they were forced out of 
Florida to Oklahoma, but 
being here and seeing 
how the survivors worked 
so hard to maintain a 
culture (we) tried so hard 
to destroy - that’s what I 
call tenacious,” Klopfer 
said. 

Posada’s daughters 
Lauren, 16, and Lindsey, 
13, are now learning the 
skill. Roberts’ daughter 
Ewanteke, 6, will be 
next to learn. All of the 
Wind Clan, the girls are 
automatically part of a 
familial group that some 
Tribal members loving 
refer to as “the little 
basket makers” and the 
“women’s win clan.” 

But Beletso, Posada 
and Roberts fear for the 
future of sweetgrass 
baskets because the 
wild land from where 
the sweetgrass grows 
and is harvested blade by blade is in 
danger of disappearing. Beletso said land 
development for homes and roads is good 
on one hand, but on the other hand, “what 
God has given us, man is destroying,” 
especially in Collier County near and in 
Immokalee, she said. 

Still, the family enjoys meeting daily 
under a chickee at the Seminole village 
to weave and bead. There, the smoke of 
a campfire and the touch of a breeze that 
whispers through towering banana trees 
give comfort. 

“It reminds me of when my grandmas 
had their camps. Susie Billie and Margaret 
Huff Dixie ... (Margaret) cooked there on 
the fire every day until the day she passed,” 
Beletso said. 

Beletso almost quit making baskets 
when her daughters started to win. She 
said that was the plan, to give the younger 
girls a chance. But when she aged enough 
to become eligible to compete in the senior 
division, she had a change of heart. 

“I just love making baskets, and I just 
don’t think I’ll ever stop,” Beletso said. 


“I just love 
making 
baskets, and 
I just don’t 
think I’ll 
ever stop.” 

- Linda Beletso 
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Lorraine Posada shows ambidextrous skills in the early stage of fashioning a sweetgrass basket 
March 6 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Seminole village. 
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Marvin Hines shows a group of Hollywood 4-H’ers how to groom a steer during a workshop Feb. 27 
at the Hollywood barn. Dyami Nelson, Maleah Smith and Nettie Smith watch carefully. 


Bovine beauties 

4-H’ers learn art 
of grooming steer 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood 
4-H’ers recently learned that a show ring 
for steer isn’t much different than a stage 
for beauty queens. 

On Feb. 27, they were taught how to 
hide an animal’s flaws while accentuating its 
best attributes during a steer showmanship 
and grooming clinic at the Hollywood 
barn. The lesson helped kids prepare for 
the annual 4-H show and sale held March 
27-28 in Brighton. 

“Grooming tries to enhance the good 
parts and hide the others,” said instructor 
Marvin Hines. “It’s like a woman with big 
ears who wears her hair long; she makes 
the most of what nature gave her.” 

Dyami Nelson, Maleah Smith and 
Teijo Smith, the first 4-H’ers to house steer 
in Hollywood, attended the clinic. Hines 
taught them how to trim steer to show off 
its muscle. Each kid received hands-on 
experience with the clippers. 

“There is no right or wrong way to 
groom,” Hines said. “The judges look at a 
steer without the head; the body should be 


a large rectangle.” 

Judges look beyond the skin for bone 
structure, muscle and finish (the line of fat 
on the top of the back). Steer had to weigh 
1,000 pounds to qualify for the Brighton 
show. Maleah ’s steer, her first, weighed 
1,074 pounds a month before the event. 

“It’s more work than a hog,” said the 
Hollywood 13 -year-old. “I spend more 
time with it, about two hours a day. I walk 
it and bathe it.” 

A steer needs to walk about a mile 
every day to build muscles in the hind 
quarters, but Hines showed the 4-H’ers 
how to mask a lack of muscle by clipping 
a line down the hind quarters to create the 
illusion of width. 

Tools for steer grooming compare to 
any beauty contestant’s: brushes, combs, 
blow dryers, shampoos, sprays, oils and 
hair enhancements. But a steer also needs 
clippers, scissors, show halters, adhesives 
(which act like hair spray), adhesive 
remover, show foams and shaving cream. 

Some steer and heifers have their 
hair fluffed up for the show to mask 
imperfections. If a cow is more Angus than 
Brahman, the hair will be longer and easier 
to fluff, Hines said. The 
blow dryer, spray dye and 
oil make hair shine under the 
lights of the show ring. 

To get the cattle in 
show shape, Hines said steer 
should be fed either steam 
rolled oats or whole com 
with MoorMan’s Beef-trate 
pellets to aid digestion. 

“It will put on weight in 
a hurry,” Hines said. 

But the show is more 
than just a bovine beauty 
pageant; the kids studied 
for questions they would 
be asked in the show ring 
and practiced walking their 
animals with a halter to 
prepare for the showmanship 
aspect of the event. 

Hines said showing 
the animals generates 
enthusiasm and competition 
within the show ring and 
also teaches valuable 
lessons, including 

accepting responsibility, 
winning graciously, losing 
with dignity and learning 
the amount of work and 
determination it takes to 
become a winner. 

Grooming clinics 
were also held in Big 
Cypress, Immokalee and 
Brighton leading up to 
the Seminole Indian 4-H 
Livestock Show and Sale. 
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Maleah Smith learns how to groom a steer’s tail during a 4-H 
steer grooming clinic at the Hollywood barn. 


♦ SAM JONES TRAIL 

From page 1A 


Hendry County signs designating Sam 
Jones Trail are already installed along the 
roadway. 

In Tallahassee, Rep. Matt Hudson is 
shepherding a similar request through the 
phalanx of committees necessary to grant a 
state designation for Sam Jones Trail. He is 
confident that the request will pass through 
the House and Senate before the end of this 
legislative session. 

The county and state approvals will then 
be processed by the Florida Department of 
Transportation, which will install historical 
markers at both ends of the trail and stage a 
ceremony to mark the renamed Sam Jones 
Trail. 

“It was the right thing to do,” said 
Chairman Billie, whose letter stressed 
the benefits of public awareness. “Most 
importantly, this honor will educate 
Floridians and visitors of all ages about 
a critical era of Florida history which has 
remained hidden, along with the great 
leader who showed the Indians the way to 
survival.” 



Photo courtesy of Paul Backhouse 

A stop sign at the junction of County Roads 833 
and 846 shows the newly renamed Sam Jones 
Trail. 


Tribe pioneers lauded at 
Smith Family Cattle Drive 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — About 150 people 
saddled up and hunkered down Feb. 28 to 
move 50 cattle from the Brighton marsh 
pens to the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena for the 
third annual Smith Family Cattle Drive and 
Ranch Rodeo. 

The family organizes the event to honor 
the Smith men, Jack Sr., Fred, Richard, 
Jack Jr. and Roger. 

“We want to keep these guys’ names 
out there because they did a lot for the 
Tribe,” said Diane Smith, Roger’s widow. 

Their legacy reads like the history of 
Brighton. Patriarch Jack Sr., who died in 
2008 at age 90, was a cattleman in Brighton, 
as were his sons; Fred served as President 
of the Board of Directors and Brighton 
Councilman; Richard held the positions 
of Brighton Councilman, Brighton Board 
Representative, Recreation Department 
director and police officer; Jack Jr., the 
only living son, served as a Brighton 
Councilman; and Roger served as Brighton 
Board Representative and Councilman, 
was named Cattleman of the Year three 
times and organized the Tribe’s sugarcane 
operation. 

Jack Sr. also had another son, Paul, 
who passed away as a teenager, and has 
four daughters, Mahala Madrigal, Nellie 
Smith, Oneva Baxley and Linda Tommie. 

“If he were here, he’d be right here 
with us, ready to ride,” Madrigal said. “This 
was really his life. He’s probably watching 
us and smiling.” 

The family chose Richard Bowers 
to serve as trail boss of the cattle drive. 
Bowers said he was honored to lead the 
way. His relationship with the family dates 
back to childhood, when he forged a close 
friendship with Roger. 

“Those were the good old days,” 
Bowers said. “They were carefree days; we 
just jumped on a horse and went anywhere 
on the reservation. Our biggest thing was 
the cattle roundup. We all had cattle. Roger 
was my favorite friend; we went through a 
lot together.” 

Bowers, as Vice Chairman, and Roger 


served together on Tribal Council. They 
both flew to New York in 2007 to ring the 
bell on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which Bowers called the highlight of his 
life. He said the Smith family worked 
diligently to improve living conditions 
and cattle ranching in Brighton and helped 
shape Brighton as it exists today. 

“The government took dying cattle 
from the dust bowl, put them on rail cars 
and gave them to the Seminoles,” Bowers 
said. “They wanted us to calm down, be 
domesticated and have 
something to do. Some of the 
Seminoles back then took 
to it, liked it and went from 
there. They nursed them and 
that’s where the herd came 
from today. The cattle were 
our casino back then.” 

The 6-mile cattle drive 
began in Jack Jr.’s pasture 
and continued past the Red 
Bam to Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena. Participants in the 
cattle drive included mothers 
on horseback with babies, 
children of all ages on horses 
or in vehicles, old-timers 
who have moved cattle a 
hundred times and newbies 
on the trail for the first time. 

The crowd carefully 
navigated the pastures, 
which were pitted with a 
profusion of muddy gullies, 
while working dogs rounded 
up cattle that strayed from 
the herd. They stopped 
momentarily in front of the 
Red Bam and then took a 
longer break in a pasture on 
Harney Pond Road before 
reaching the arena for a 
hearty lunch. 

The journey took about 
three hours. 

“This is a like a field 
day for me to participate 
in something that will be a 
historical tradition for the 
Tribe,” Brighton Board Rep. 


Larry Howard said. “The Smith family had 
some pioneers in their time and this shows 
the roots of the family. I enjoy watching 
everyone come together.” 

The annual event concluded with a 
rodeo featuring bronc riding, team tying, 
team roping and branding, team sorting and 
relay race competitions. 

“The ranch rodeo is for local cowboys 
and their families,” rodeo director Amos 
Tiger said. “People come from all around 
the area and we give them a good show.” 
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In front, Amanda Julian, with her son Charles, 17 months, helps 
drive cattle to the rodeo arena Feb. 28 during the third annual 
Smith Family Cattle Drive on Brighton Reservation. 
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Trail boss Richard Bowers, at left, leads the Smith Family Cattle Drive through the Brighton Reservation. 



♦ IMMOKALEE HOTEL 

From page 1A 


economy, said Jim Allen, Seminole Gaming 
CEO. All together, the Tribe employs 35,000 
through various businesses, including Hard 
Rock International, he said. 

“This takes the facility to a whole 
other level,” Allen said. “It’s as beautiful 
as anything in Atlantic City or Las Vegas.” 

The casino draws customers primarily 
from Naples, Marco Island and Fort Myers, 
about 30 miles west of Immokalee. Allen 
said the added amenities, including the 
restaurant, event center and hotel rooms, 
give patrons the opportunity to stay longer 
and enjoy the facilities. 

“We didn’t get here by accident,” 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
said. “We got here because 
we have some of the best 
folks in the world working 
for us.” 

Chairman Billie 
recalled building the 
Tribe’s casino business 
from 1979 to 2000. He 
credited Allen, who joined 
the team in 2000, for 
driving the business to 
today’s world-renowned 
level of success. 

Seminole Casino 
Hotel Immokalee general 
manager Tony Alves, 
who worked with Allen at 
The Trump Organization 
in Atlantic City in the 
1980s, pledged to grow the 
business and offer the best guest services. 

The project, which took about a year to 
complete, was a joint venture of the Tribal 
Council and Board, with construction by 


Seminole/Stiles. 

“It’s historic any time you bring on 
a new business for the Tribe,” Brighton 


Photos by Beverly Bidney 

The four-story Seminole Casino Hotel 
Immokalee, complete with 80 guest rooms 
and 19 suites, at left, is now open. 

Board Rep. Larry Howard said. “This 
has been a long time coming; we need 
it here for this casino. When both the 
Board and Council work together, it’s a 
win for the Seminole Tribe.” 

After the ribbon cutting, guests 
toured the facility and adjourned 
to the Seminole Center, which was 
decorated with historic photos, dramatic 
ceiling drapes and a centerpiece 
commemorating the Tribe’s eight clans. 

“I was asked if I stay here, and I said 
no and I probably never will,” Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said. 
“I hope it is full from now on by paying 
customers.” 
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BC Cattle Drive a somber 
reminder of those passed 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Escorting 44 cows 
and steers through the shell-packed roads of 
Big Cypress Reservation was fitting March 
21 for the honorary trail boss of the 19th 
annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive. 

It was there on the land, more than 
80 years ago, that this year’s honoree 
Johnny Cypress, an original cattle keeper, 
was a trustee in the first loosely organized 
cattleman’s association, which became 
the forerunner to the Tribal government 
established in 1957. 

“I was only nine or 10 years old when I 
heard dad talking about it, but I just wanted 
to play. He worked all the time. He drove 
that cattle from Okeechobee to Brighton to 
[Big Cypress] and back,” said his daughter 
Lydia Cypress, now in her mid-70s. 

Lydia Cypress and relatives Fred Hall 
and Jeremiah Hall rode with the cattle drive 
in a swamp buggy. 

She believes the family ranch where 


her older two brothers and two sisters often 
pitched in was located across the canal from 
where the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena now 
stands. Her earliest memory of her father has 
him hollering at her to “get out of the way.” 

“I tagged along and watched the 
branding and the pregnancy checks and 
such. There were no fences then and all the 
cattle owners’ stock would come together. It 
could be dangerous for a little girl who just 
wanted to play,” Lydia Cypress said. 

The course of the commemorative 
cattle drive was also where Johnny Cypress 
helped carve from Everglades uplands 
a string of backwoods roads that would 
become today’s modem street grid - Josie 
Billie Highway included. 

Lydia Cypress recalls traveling and 
camping whenever her father’s heavy 
machinery took him to dig out roads for 
community access - from South Bay to 
Palm Beach to Okeechobee and back to Big 
Cypress. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
reminisced during a snack break at the 


halfway point of the drive that Johnny 
Cypress also served a law enforcement role 
on Big Cypress. He drove a tmck topped 
with flashing lights and when teenagers 
would meet up in groups late on weekend 
nights, he would chase them home by 
shining a spotlight their way. 

Lydia Cypress remembers some folks 
calling her father “the barefooted sheriff.” 

“My father was a man of few words, 
but when he spoke them we listened because 
he said what he meant,” she said. 

Tribal Court associate judge and 
cattleman Moses Jumper Jr. gave a prayer 
and a nod to Johnny Cypress and then 
recited one of his poems in honor of the 
Tribe’s original cattlemen. 

“Big Morgan Smith cracking the whip 
and riding along with old Samson Dixie . . . 
Those were the days of the big roundups, 
the family feast and the long cattle run,” 
Jumper read. 

The run also honored a tiny Tribal 
member whose life ended tragically during 
the previous week. Little boots and a 
toddler’s cowboy hat were placed atop the 
saddle of a horse that was led riderless by 
Blevyns Jumper in memory of Ahizya 
Osceola, 3, the great-great- grandson of 
Junior Cypress, for whom the cattle drive 
is named. 

Andrea Jumper, Ahizya ’s aunt, said 
her father, Jonah Cypress, and her mother, 
Esther Cypress, provided Ahizya’s first 
boots and hat the night before the drive. 

“He was a good baby, a sweet kid who 
takes his first and last ride today in spirit,” 
Andrea Jumper said before the drive began. 
“It’s terribly sad. In times like this we 
should take stock in our children, hold them 
closer and make this tragedy a call to action, 
to cherish their lives and never take them 
for granted.” 

Few Tribal members participated in the 
event in respect to the Tribe’s traditional 
grieving period. Others chose to ride in 
remembrance of lives past. Rep. Frank said 
Ahizya’s family permitted the annual drive 
to continue as planned. 

“Today we honor all cowboys and 
Native cowboys, those who set the path for 
us and those who cannot be with us today,” 
Moses Jumper Jr. said. 



Eileen Soler 


Blevyns Jumper leads a riderless horse March 21 during the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive in Big 
Cypress. The horse is saddled with tiny cowboy boots and a toddler-sized hat in memory of his 
cousin Ahizya Osceola, 3, who died tragically earlier that week in Hollywood. 



Eileen Soler 

Cowhands, cowboys, friends and Tribal members lead 44 cows and steers through Big Cypress Reservation during the 19th annual Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe members, artists and community supporters pose March 20 after the unveiling 
of ‘Florida’ A Seminole Girl on the bank of the New River across from Stranahan House in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


♦ SEMINOLE GIRL 

From page 1A 


Stranahan homestead. There, they would 
often camp for several days while the men 
traded goods, and Ivy Stranahan, a former 
teacher, taught children to read and write. 

But historian Patsy West, who wore 
a long Seminole skirt while providing 
a narrative of the location, said Native 
presence dates much further back to when 
the tributary provided a natural water route 
to the Everglades. 

“Long before, the Tequesta gathered 
clams and oysters and hunted manatee 
here,” she said. 

The area was also home to the great 
warrior Sam Jones, who as early as 1828 
used the route to course toward Pine Island 
and Long Key - the highest land masses in 
the area where Natives camped through the 
Seminole Wars. 

“After all, the history of Fort Lauderdale 
is the history of the Seminole,” West said. 

Comas hails from Puerto Rico. She 
owns art studios in Fort Lauderdale and 
Italy, and her local pieces include “Lil’ 
Blader” in Colee Hammock Park, “Play 
Ball” in Holiday Park and two bronze bas- 
relief pieces at the Tequesta Indian sculpture 
in Lewis Landing Park. 

Minutes before climbing a ladder to 
release strings that tied a massive cloth 
around the statue, Comas told the crowd that 
she began her quest to create the Seminole 
piece about four years ago when she was 
moved by the state’s 500th anniversary 


events. Her research of the first Floridians 
opened doors at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
where she learned much about Seminole 
life in the 1900s - what clothes were worn, 
what animals roamed the area and that palm 
fronds were collected and then used to 
thatch roofs on chickees. 

Soon, she met Jimmy Cypress who 


knocked on her studio door one day seeking 
an art teacher. Months later she met Elgin 
Jumper who also became her student. 

The rest is history, Comas said. 

“We all became great friends ... now 
I want you all to love the Seminole Girl,” 
Comas told the crowd just before the 
unveiling. 



Eileen Soler 

Nancy Shore, of Brighton, demonstrates patchwork design and sewing using a hand-cranked 
vintage Vibra sewing machine March 7 in Moore Haven during the Chalo Nitka Festival. 


♦ CHALO NITKA 

From page 3A 


a pancake breakfast at Moore Haven 
Elementary School and the bass fishing 
tournament. 

The parade and festival, held on the 
first Saturday of every March, bring the 
most Seminole participation. 

“And if a person wears Seminole 
clothing, they get in free. For us, the day 
promotes the Seminole clothing and our 
heritage. We still have that tie that carries 
on today,” Gopher said. 

Retired firefighter Ernest 
Collingsworth, a 1 0th generation Floridian 
who has attended Chalo Nitka since 
childhood, donned a summer patchwork 
jacket that was handed down through his 
family. Because it lacks rickrack trim, the 


jacket could date to the early 1930s. His 
wife, Marilyn Collingsworth, a sergeant 
at Hendry County Sheriff’s Department, 
received her more contemporary Seminole 
jacket from her mother about a decade ago 
- it contains several rows of rickrack. 

Former Glades County property 
appraiser Larry Luckey and his wife, 
Neva Luckey, have attended the festival 
for the past 30 years. Neva Luckey said 
she loves the “novelty and the artistry” of 
patchwork clothing. But the couple only 
dons Seminole attire once a year. 

“I’ve had this Seminole jacket for 25 
years and wore it exactly 25 days,” said 
Larry Luckey, pointing to the light blue 
jacket that was gifted to him in 1990 by 
the Moore Haven Women’s Garden Club. 
“That’s how many Chalo Nitka events this 
jacket has been to and that’s how special 
it is.” 



Eileen Soler 

Alice Sweat, left, of the Brighton Culture Department, keeps her cool during a hot morning of gar, 
sofkee and frybread cooking over open flames at the 67th annual Chalo Nitka Festival. 


♦ SHOOTOUT 

From page 3A 


a challenge,” he said. “It’s easier to teach 
people who don’t know anything about 
Seminole culture than those who have 
erroneous information.” 

Escaped or freed slaves fought side 
by side with Seminoles during the seven- 
year war and subsequently became black 
Seminoles. Gerald Wellington, who 
traveled from Chattanooga, Tennessee to 
participate in the Shootout, helped tell the 
story of black Seminoles. 

“They had a lot to lose, so they fought 
along with the Tribe,” Wellington said. 
“They wouldn’t have shipped them to 
Oklahoma; they would have been sent 
back into slavery.” 

The 18th annual event had plenty to 
offer in addition to the battles, which were 
complete with the sounds of canons and 
gunfire. Tribal members also demonstrated 
Seminole stomp dancing, and Zepeda 
shared the legend of how Seminoles 
learned to dance. 

“A long time ago we didn’t know how 
to dance,” he said. “A hunter sat under 
an oak tree and took a nap. He woke up 
disoriented and couldn’t find his way out 
of the woods. He kept winding up at the 
same tree. A whooping crane flew down 
and told him he was walking in circles. 4 1 
can help you; I can fly up and see the way 
and lead you to your village,’ the crane 
said. 4 I’ve seen your village and you guys 
just can’t dance. I will teach you how to 
dance.’ From that point on, we knew how 
to dance. We always start with an opening 
dance that honors that crane.” 


Other attractions included authentic 
Seminole and soldier camps, which 
were manned by the 54 reenactors. They 
welcomed visitors, posed for photos and 
answered questions. Interactive activities 
like tomahawk throwing and blacksmithing 
were all faithful to the era and drew long 
lines of those who wanted to give them 
a try. Chunkey Stone, a historic Native 
American game, gave attendees another 
taste of the past. One player threw a stone 
while his opponent threw a spear as close 
to the stone as possible. 

Traditional Native American arts 
and crafts, jewelry and walking sticks 
were among the items available for sale. 
Seminole food, including frybread, Indian 
tacos and barbecue, was a hit with the 
crowd. 

Boy Scouts, 499 of them, came from 
all over the state for the event and camped 
onsite not far from the battlefield. Troop 
888 from St. Cloud was 63 boys strong 
as they attended the Shootout for the fifth 
time. 

“This is their favorite event of the 
year,” Scoutmaster Robert Garza said. 
“They hold fundraisers all year to come 
here.” 

The Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office exhibit provided an overview of the 
Seminole Wars, complete with a timeline 
and photos of leaders on both sides of the 
conflict. 

“We have to make sure we get the truth 
out,” Moses Jumper Jr. said. “There aren’t 
a lot of reenactments with Seminoles. A lot 
of young people don’t know about our past 
and the battles we never lost. I hope people 
get to see a side of this that they don’t see 
in history books.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Pedro Zepeda, portraying a Seminole warrior during the Second Seminole War, looks to see if he 
hit any soldiers during the reenactment March 14 at the Big Cypress Shootout. 
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AH-TAH-TH I-KI 
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A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Innovation and demonstration: Challenging 
perceptions of visitors to Seminole villages 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In this postcard, an unidentified boy and woman pose for a photograph while she sews at Musa Isle in the early 20th century. (ATTK Catalog No. 
2003.15.233) 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Nestled in the far southwest comer of 
the cypress dome, the village at Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki is the crown jewel of the Museum’s 
boardwalk. Before the boardwalk was 
recently redesigned, it was possible to miss 
the winding entrance, as it was shrouded by 
trees. The entrance beckoned some visitors, 
but others felt they were intmding and 
passed it by. For the latter category, many 
glimpsed the chickees and perhaps the 
fire but thought they would invade private 
homes if they ventured any farther. This is 
a funny conclusion for those who work at 
the Museum, but staff members have heard 
it’s tme. Now visitors must pass through the 
village to complete the boardwalk journey, 
so this mistake should not continue to 
happen. 

Feedback from additional visitors who 
have stepped off the boardwalk to admire 
the setting and artwork at the village has 
been equally surprising. Some noticed 
and commented on the electric fans, 
refrigerators, radios and other evidence of 
modern life, like the smart phones that some 
employees have there. But why should 
this be surprising? These items are found 
anywhere that people work and spend their 
time today. Staffers think this is due to some 
uninformed visitors expecting to step into 
the past when they enter the village. They 
see a thatched roof and people wearing 
patchwork and mistakenly think those 
individuals are portraying a historic period, 
perhaps as long as 75 years ago when tourist 
camps began to flourish in Florida. 

A postcard from the Museum’s 
collection shows a woman and child in one 
of these historic villages. In such a village, 
Seminole men and women demonstrated 
customs and crafts for visitors. The woman 
in the postcard is sewing patchwork using 
an antique, hand-cranked sewing machine 
used by many Seminole women at the time. 
But sewing machines were not always 
available, forcing Seminole women to 
sew only by hand. Did visitors to popular 
villages such as Musa Isle in Miami wonder 
why sewing machines were featured in that 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Connie Gowen, right, and an unidentified woman display dolls, jewelry and patchwork hats during 
the late 20th century at an unknown event. (ATTK Catalog No. GRP1790.1) 


camp, the way some wonder about modem 
equipment at the Museum’s village today? 

The fact of the matter is that in both 
cases, the people in the village were 
contemporary artists using their preferred 
mediums and tools. Hand-cranked sewing 
machines were common in Seminole camps 
75 years ago. But today, electric sewing 
machines are more commonly used by 
Seminole textile artists. So why wouldn’t 
artists today use contemporary tools and 
conveniences? 

Museum staff would like to 
revolutionize the way people think of 
craftspeople in villages that are open to 
tourists. When visitors enter one of these 
villages, they are privileged to witness the 
studios of modern Seminole artists who 
constantly design new products to keep 
their art fresh and relevant. Never expect 
these people to be stuck in the past. 

It’s easy to imagine why such an 
artist would use modern tools to produce 


art quickly, and why they might want a 
refrigerator, radio or phone while they 
work. In another photo in the Museum’s 
possession, two women happily show off 
their work, as visitors walk by their stall. 
Museum staff doesn’t know when this 
photograph was taken or at what event they 
were selling their work. But whether it is a 
tourist camp in the 1940s, an event in the 
late 20th century or the Museum’s village 
today, all these women have something in 
common: They are the modem artists of 
their time, and none were stuck in the past. 

Staff members celebrate all artists at 
the Museum and have many photographs 
of present and past artists. If you know 
anything about the women in these 
pictures, contact the Museum to share your 
information. And while you’re here, please 
visit the artists who are celebrated in the 
village. If you have any questions, contact 
collections manager Tara Backhouse at 
863-902-1113, ext. 12246. 


♦ L0RENE GOPHER 

From page 1A 


the Florida Artist Hall of Fame Award to 
opera composer Carlisle Floyd. Authors 
Randy Wayne White, Mike Maihack, Sue 
Monk Kidd, Viviana Diaz Balsera, Rachel 
A. May, Erin Belieu, Dr. David Axelrod, 
Lenny Schneir, Carol Thomas, Jose M. 
Fernandez Pequeno, Madeleine Kuderick, 
Amanda Carlson and Robin Poynor 
received the 2015 Florida Book Awards. 

Lorene is the fifth Seminole to receive 
a Florida Folk Heritage Award. Other 
recipients are medicine woman Susie Jim 
Billie (1985), former Chairperson and 
Seminole Tribune editor Betty Mae Jumper 
(1994), canoe maker Henry John Billie 
(1998) and medicine man Bobby Henry 
( 2001 ). 

“My mother was never one to seek 
out any awards. She preferred to stay in 
the background,” said Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers. “If she were here today I guarantee 
she would be like, ‘What’s going on? 
What’s the big deal?”’ 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Lorene Bowers Gopher’s immediate family, who traveled to Tallahassee to accept the Florida Folk 
Heritage Award on her behalf, pose for a picture. Standing from left are Lewis Gopher, Lucy Bowers, 
Martha Jones, Andrew Jordan Bowers, Charlotte Burgess, D’Anna Osceola, Norman ‘Skeeter’ 
Bowers and Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. Elsie Bowers is seated in front. 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 




The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
March 27, 1991 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

R ead Matthew 26, 27, 28. 
Easter is around the corner 
and everyone 
thinks of eggs, rabbits, little 
chickens, ducks and pretty 
flowers with visiting and 
outings. 

People dress in their 
best, sometimes to see if 
they can outdo others. 

This day is to hunt eggs 
with kids, enjoy visiting kin 
folks and friends. 

But do we really know 
what Easter stands for? 

Do we know it’s a day 
that our heavenly Father 
rose from the grave three 
days before Jesus was whipped and 
made to carry a cross to a hillside where 
he was nailed to it and put between two 
robbers? 

People yelled at him, put a crown of 


thorns on his head, spit upon him and put 
vinegar on a sponge to put in his mouth. 
Jesus’ mother was there to see all this. 
Think of how you mothers would feel if 
it was one of your sons being put through 
this torture. But to the last minute of all 
this, Jesus told his father, “Forgive them 
for they know not what 
they are doing.” So today 
Jesus is saying to us he 
forgave and paid his 
precious blood for our 
sins that day on the cross. 

Today, when you 
go through Easter, 
remember that Jesus 
hung on the cross for 
you a long time ago and 
he is still asking for you 
to believe in him. As the 
world turns it is bringing 
us nearer and nearer to 
when he will come back. 
Are you ready; ask yourself. 

When the trumpet rings you don’t 
want to stay behind. Just think, in heaven 
there will never be the end. And after all 
this, you can go free. Just believe in him. 



Hah-pong-ke: 
James Hawkins 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

James Hawkins has been called the 
dean of contemporary Florida songwriters, 
and he has the song catalogue to back it 
up. His plaintive plea for musical rescue - 
“Swept Away” - is regularly performed by 
scores of Florida acoustic music acts. 

He is also well known for his musical 
profiles: “Black Hat Troubadour” is his 
famous song about the man they call 
the father of Florida folk music - Will 
McLean. 

But blessed with a natural talent for 
condensing a grand event into a four- 
minute song, Hawkins is perhaps best 
known for his historical ballads. Case in 
point: “Major Dade,” a classic Hawkins 
song-story that appears on his new album 
“Tales From Horse and Chaise.” A popular 
subject for Florida songwriters, the Dec. 
28, 1835 Dade Massacre has spawned 
many tunes over the years by dozens of 
songwriters, including McLean, fascinated 
by the defeat of an entire U.S. regiment 
after an ambush by Seminole Indians 
hiding in trees and tall grass near the 
present-day town of Bushnell, north of 
Tampa. 

The battle still ranks as one of the 
worst defeats 

in U.S. military 
history. Only three 
of 108 U.S. soldiers 
survived. Seminoles 
lost three men and 
suffered a handful 
of injuries. 

With simple 
words and strong 
imagery, Hawkins 
hones in on the 
fatal mistake made 
by Major Francis 
L. Dade, who was 
hunting Indians 
while marching to 
Tampa’s Fort King. 

For reasons still 
unknown, Major 
Dade relaxed his 


vigilance and “He saw no need for flankers 
only the advanced guard,” Hawkins writes. 
“Micanopy, Alligator waited in the grass 
so tall, When the first shots came half the 
command did fall ...” 

Hawkins, originally from Kentucky, 
has lived in the Venice area for the past 30 
years. 

“After getting out of the Navy I started 
doing community theater and performed at 
the Venice Little Theatre, Sarasota Players 
and the Port Charlotte Players off and on 
for about five years,” Hawkins said. “I 
started writing songs and hitting the open 
microphones around the Venice, Sarasota 
area in the mid-1980s. Someone told me 
about the Florida Folk Festivals that were 
happening, so I packed up my guitar and 
went to White Springs and from that day I 
was totally hooked.” 

Hawkins is a past president of the 
Sarasota Folk Club and is a member of 
Friends of Florida Folk. 

Hawkins credits Florida songwriters 
such as McLean, Don Grooms, Jim 
Bellew, Gamble Rogers, Frank Thomas, 
Steve Blackwell, Bob Patterson and 
Bobby Hicks as his inspiration: “The more 
I watched and listened to these artists, the 
seeds of my own songs were sown,” he 
said. 



Photo by Peter B. Gallagher 


‘Major Dade’ 

Words and music by James Hawkins 


Let me tell you a story that’s sad but it’s 
true 

It happened when Florida was so fresh 
and new 

Major Dade marched north with over 100 
men 

When the shooting was done only three 
came home again 

Chorus 

Where were you going Major Dade 
Riding into history on that fateful day 
1 00 souls did follow you to an early grave 
Only three would tell the tale, of Major 
Dade 

Major Francis Dade was a prudent 
cautious man 

Sending out his scouts to scour the land 
Keeping his men safe from the Seminole 
bands 

When he lowered his guard it all came to 
an end 

It was two days after Christmas northward 
they did march 

He saw no need for flankers only the 
advanced guard 

Micanopy, Alligator waited in the grass 


so tall 

When the first shots came half the 
command did fall 

The men fought so bravely and did what 
they could 

Five times they fired the cannon at the 
Seminole in the woods 
Some of the men gathered ammunition 
others felled some trees 
Most the men lay dead or dying in the 
weeds 

After the 2nd attack scarcely few were 
alive 

The Seminole took the weapons and left 
the rest to die 

Soon 40 black Seminole rode up with 
axes and knives 

Massacred the wounded despite their 
mournful cries 

Clark, Thomas and Sprague slipped away 
after dark 

The hell they lived through left its mark 
Crawling to Fort Brooke more dead than 
alive 

An there they told the tale of the ones left 
behind 
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Eileen Soler 

A walker in the Pathways Poker Run Pedometer Program takes a brisk solitary stroll March 3 along the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 1.2-mile boardwalk. 


Pedometer fitness challenge 
bets on improved health 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

No one can say for sure how 101 
Tribal members and employees who spend 
six weeks walking thousands of steps in a 
pedometer challenge could increase their 
odds in a poker game. 

What is known: losing a few pounds, 
gaining muscle strength and improving 
heart rate is definitely in the cards through 
the Pathways Poker Run Pedometer 
Program. 

“There’s nutrition, physical activity, 
getting together with other fitness-minded 
people and the poker gimmick,” said 
Hollywood nutritionist Lucy Bowers. 

Here’s how it works. Participants 
who had already gone through physical 
screenings and overall fitness assessments 
received pedometers that were clipped near 
hips to record the amount of steps taken 
daily. The pedometer readings were to be 
recorded by the participants at the end of 
every day. Once weekly, walkers met at 
predetermined locations on respective 
reservations for a group walk and for 
program leaders to ledger steps. 

Each walker who met a certain number 
of steps received a poker card. Adults ages 
18 to 54 had to walk 40,000 steps weekly 
for a card. Seniors (55 and older) walked 
28,000 steps to take a card. At the end of 
the six weeks, hands were to be compared 
to determine winners from each age group. 

Some considered the poker walk win- 
win-win. 

“It mixes work, fitness and fun. I 
would never be out here walking if not for 
the program,” said Tribal member Tacey 
Thomas. 

Thomas was among 10 who turned 
out March 10 to snake through a 3 -mile 
course at Seminole Estates. The former 
street scape, still dotted with mango, 
oak and palm trees, provided an airy and 
green break from the surrounding urban 
community. 

“I don’t even care about counting steps 
when I walk out here,” said participant 
Wanda Bowers who strolled the course 
at her own leisurely pace, sometimes 
skipping certain streets, with her furry 


pooch Winston. 

To each his own path - hence the 
Pathways Program. 

Dedicated to health promotion and 
disease prevention, the Tribe’s Allied 
Health Program (one of eight programs 
under the Health Department) uses the 
Pathways Program as an umbrella delivery 
system for Allied Health’s main goals: 
provide health education and activities in 
schools, within the community, for the sick 
and to the Tribe’s employees. 

But Allied Health Program manager 
Suzanne Davis said Pathways programs 
that include pedometer walks and other 
fitness challenges let participants play as 
they are able. 

“Everyone is an individual, everyone 
has a special path. We ask them, ‘Where 
are you on your path to health?’ And then 
we work with that person right where they 
are to help them on the steps to where they 
want to be,” Davis said. 

A person who is already fit may 
simply desire to maintain healthfulness, 
Davis said. Another may be recovering 
from a recent injury. One more could be in 
prevention mode against diabetes or other 
diseases. 

“No matter where a person is on their 
road to good health, we are there with 
them,” Davis said. 

Once involved, participants usually 
discover more avenues to healthier lives. 
Some ask for inoculations against disease, 
begin regular regimens at the gym, start 
eating healthier foods and forge new 
friendships. 

The Pathways Program umbrella 
also covers the Tribe’s Rez Rally, 21 Day 
Weight Loss Challenge, Senior Fitness 
Challenge and preschool Get Fit days. 

Brighton’s Pathways pedometer 
challenge featured about 30 participants. 
Many gathered as a group on Tuesdays at 
the Brighton Filed Office. In Immokalee, 
about 19 walkers met at the gym. Big 
Cypress’ challenge puts walkers on a scenic 
trek along the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki boardwalk - 
but not before packing a trail mix bag of 
free nuts, dried fruit, fiber filled flakes and 
fresh strawberries. 

“The poker aspect puts a fun spin 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal member Tacey Thomas is thrilled to near 
the end of a fast-paced, 3-mile ramble March 10 
through Seminole Estates in Hollywood during 
the Pathways Poker Run Pedometer Program. 


on pedometer walking. Everyone likes 
a chance to win something,” said Big 
Cypress health educator Jamie Diersing. 

Prizes for best poker hands were 
kept secret on Big Cypress to add another 
gaming element. 

For Sam Tommie, of Big Cypress, 
participation was just for fun. An 
environmental filmmaker and competitive 
runner, Tommie turned out for the Big 
Cypress weekly boardwalk meet up March 
3 but he did not record his steps. 

“I set my goal to walk 100 miles in two 
weeks but I ended up walking 110 miles - 
and that was just because I was hiking,” 
Tommie said. 

In April 2013, Tommie won Most 
Steps and Most Participation awards in the 
Big Cypress Stomp the Swamp pedometer 
challenge. But Tommie was happier then 
with what he lost - 8 pounds. 


What is a communicable disease? 


SUBMITTED BYAVA JOHN 
Environmental Health Department 

A communicable disease is an illness 
caused by an infectious agent, such as 
bacteria, virus, fungi and parasites. Most 
of these diseases can be passed from one 
person to another. A communicable disease 
reported under state law is a basic feature 
of societal mechanisms for protection of 
public health. Florida law mandates health 
care providers and laboratories to report 
more than 80 diseases or conditions to their 
local health department. Some examples 
of the reportable communicable diseases 
include hepatitis, lead poisoning, measles 
and salmonella. 

Some ways communicable diseases 
spread are by: 

•Physical contact with an infected 
person, such as through touch 
(staphylococcus), sexual intercourse 
(gonorrhea, HIV), fecal/oral transmission 
(hepatitis A) or droplets (influenza, TB). 

•Contact with a contaminated 
surface or object (Norwalk virus), food 
(salmonella, E. coli), blood (HIV, hepatitis 


B) or water (cholera). 

•Bites from insects or animals capable 
of transmitting the disease (mosquito: 
malaria; flea: plaque). 

•Travel through the air, such as TB or 
measles. 

These healthy habits protect 
individuals from diseases and prevent 
germs and infectious diseases from 
spreading: 

•Handle and prepare food safely. Food 
can carry germs. Wash hands, utensils and 
surfaces often when preparing any food, 
especially raw meat. Always wash fruits 
and vegetables, and cook and keep foods at 
proper temperatures. Don’t leave food out 
- refrigerate promptly. 

•Wash hands often. 

•Clean and disinfect commonly used 
surfaces. Germs can live on surfaces. 
Cleaning with soap and water is usually 
enough. However, disinfect bathrooms and 
kitchens regularly. Disinfect other areas if 
someone in the house is ill. Use an EPA 
certified disinfectant (look for the EPA 
registration number on the label), bleach 
solution or rubbing alcohol. 


•Cough and sneeze into sleeves. 

•Don’t share personal Items. Avoid 
sharing personal items that can’t be 
disinfected, like toothbrushes and razors, 
or sharing towels between washes. Never 
share needles, use them only once and 
throw them away properly. 

•Get vaccinated. Vaccines can prevent 
many infectious diseases. There are 
vaccines for children and adults designed 
to provide protection against many 
communicable diseases. There are also 
vaccines that are recommended or required 
for travel to certain parts of the world. 

•Avoid touching wild animals. Be 
cautious around wild animals, as they can 
spread infectious diseases to people and 
pets. 

•Stay home when sick. 

The Environmental Health Program 
requests that you call the STOF Health 
Department with any environmental health 
issues. The department can be reached at 
954-985-2330. 

Sources: Alameda County Public 
Health Department and Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention websites. 


Campaign strives to combat 
deaths in kids younger than 4 


SUBMITTED BY BO B LA MENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

When children under age 4 died in 
Broward County over the past five years, 
unsafe sleep and drowning were the biggest 
causes, claiming 97 of 205 young lives lost. 

In response, the Children’s Services 
Council of Broward County, the Florida 
Department of Children and 
Families, Florida Department 
of Health and other agencies 
have launched the #SaferBy4 
campaign. Unveiled during 
a meeting of city and county 
officials, the campaign urges 
the public, police, firefighters, 
paramedics and inspectors to 
watch more closely for life- 
endangering conditions in the 
home. 

“These tragedies were 
completely preventable. Our 
goal is to eliminate all of 
them,” said Dr. Paula Thaqi, 
director of DOH-Broward. 

Seminole Fire Rescue 
Chief Donald DiPetrillo, who serves as 
president of the Fire Chiefs Association of 
Broward County, urged his colleagues to 
set aside resources to become more active 
in preventing the tragedies. 

“Some of our cities are very proactive,” 
DiPetrillo said. 

Children are safest when they sleep 
alone, on their backs, in a crib free of 
items - no blankets, pillows, stuffed 
animals or bumper pads, said Kim Gorsuch, 
DCF Circuit Community Development 
administrator in Broward, to the group. 

Parents should not sleep with a baby in 
their arms or co-sleep in any bed. Parents 
may enjoy the practice, but it is risky, 
Gorsuch said. 


Local governments can help by 
training first responders to educate parents 
about unsafe sleep environments observed 
in the home, said Michelle Reese, executive 
director of Healthy Mothers, Healthy 
Babies Coalition of Broward County. 

Another leading cause of deaths in 
children younger than 4 is drowning. 
Children often die in the water without 
a sound, moments after 
slipping away unnoticed 
from a parent or caretaker 
- more so in Broward, with 
130,000 backyard pools and 
miles of waterways. 

The best protection is 
an adult paying undivided 
attention to children, 
especially toddlers, said 
DOH-Broward health 
educator Linda Olson. She 
helps coordinate the Water 
Safe Broward campaign. 

Families should install 
four-sided fences around 
pools, alarms on the doors 
and safety devices on pool 
drains. They should learn to swim, teach 
children to swim and learn CPR. 

Too often, Olson said, drowning 
children stayed in the water until paramedics 
arrived because adults could not swim to 
get them out. Life or death may hinge on a 
few seconds. 

DOH-Broward is partnering with first 
responder agencies to train staff to seek out 
and recognize safety violations at public 
pools and report them immediately to DOH- 
Broward, which is in charge of inspections 
and enforcement. 

For more information about the 
#SaferBy4 campaign, call 954-331-3499 or 
email Kim.Gorsuch@myflfamilies.com. 
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Colon cancer affects Natives 
at significantly higher rate 


BY MALLORY BL ACK 
Native Health News Alliance 

While colorectal cancer affects men 
and women of all racial and ethnic groups, 
it’s the second most common cancer among 
Northern Plains American Indians - a 
population with rates 53 percent higher than 
the general U.S. population. About one 
in 20 Americans will be diagnosed with 
colorectal cancer. 

Colorectal cancer, also known as colon 
cancer, develops in the colon or rectum. 
Abnormal growths, or polyps, can develop 
in these areas and can potentially become 
cancerous over time. 

March is National Colorectal Cancer 
Awareness Month, and the American Indian 
Cancer Foundation, located in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is promoting awareness of 
colorectal cancer throughout the month. The 
Colon Cancer Alliance designated March 6 
as “Dress in Blue Day” to raise awareness 
of the disease. 

“Over the past 20 years, the U.S. 
population as a whole has been celebrating 
decreases in cancer mortality. Unfortunately, 
American Indian populations have not 
had the same good news,” said Kris 
Rhodes (Ojibwe), executive director of 
the American Indian Cancer Foundation 
(AICAF), a nonprofit dedicated to 
eliminating the cancer burdens on American 
Indian families. “This is largely the result of 
cancer diagnoses that are too late. AICAF 
sees opportunities to change that story with 
the promotion of screening to catch cancer 
early when it is easier to treat and survive.” 

Because there are often no symptoms 
of early colorectal cancer, experts agree that 
a colonoscopy screening is one of the best 
forms of prevention, as early stage cancer 
can be removed during the screening. 

Peter Lance, deputy director of the 
University of Arizona Cancer Center, said 
the idea of cancer screenings is prevention. 

“The reason we don’t want to wait until 
there are symptoms is because the cancer 
we can diagnose through screenings is 
[found] much earlier in their development,” 
Lance said. “Most colon cancers develop 
from [non-cancerous] colon polyps.” 

While some people in Indian Country 
are still largely unaware of the risk of 
colorectal cancer, that’s changing every 
day, said Joy Rivera (Haudenosaunee), a 
community health worker with AICAF 
and former colorectal cancer screening 
navigator. 

Rivera helps increase awareness of 
the importance of cancer screenings in 
American Indian urban and reservation 
communities. Her work includes dispelling 
myths about cancer screenings, which stem 
largely from past bad experiences. Some of 
the most common concerns she hears are 
whether the screenings hurt or if it’s as bad 
as people say it is. 

Rivera said bad news spreads fast in the 
communities. 

“A lot of times people are saying they 


had a bad experience, painfulness, so what I 
try to do is realize they [likely] haven’t been 
apologized to,” she said. “Things are better 
now.’” 

Rivera tries to help hesitant patients 
by reminding them that because American 
Indians make up such a small part of the 
general population, each life is a big deal. 
As soon as the walls come down, she said 
she stresses the importance of regular 
screenings and healthy living to be around 
for generations to come. 

“If you want to see your children or 
your grandchildren grow up, this cannot be 
ignored,” Rivera said. 

One of Rivera’s most memorable 
moments happened when an American 
Indian man rode up to the clinic on a bicycle 
in the middle of winter asking for a colon 
cancer screening. He was diagnosed with 
colon cancer soon after. Curious to know 
what brought him in that day, she asked and 
he told her he wanted to buy gifts for his 
children because the holidays were coming 
up. The clinic was offering a $25 gift card to 
anyone who came in for a cancer screening. 

The man underwent several operations 
to remove the cancer, and the treatment 
seems to be working. 

“The last time I saw him, he was doing 
well,” Rivera said. 

Individuals have options for 
screenings, some of which are less invasive 
than others, but for many American 
Indians, the thought of cancer or cancer 
screenings can be intimidating. Fears about 
procedures, complications or pain can be 
perpetuated within small, close-knit Native 
communities. 

David Perdue (Chickasaw), a 
gastroenterologist in Minneapolis, said most 
people share a fear that the doctor could find 
something. He said what many people don’t 
realize is when clinicians talk about cancer 
screenings, they’re really talking about 
cancer prevention. 

“Some people would rather not know, 
which is something we’ve been really 
trying to impress on people; that really the 
intention of screening is not so much finding 
cancer, it’s finding polyps and getting those 
out before they turn into cancer,” Perdue 
said. 

He said sometimes genetics play into 
the incidence of colon cancer and polyps are 
bound to occur. 

The American Cancer Society 
recommends people receive screenings 
beginning at age 50. Research shows 
most colorectal cancers could have been 
prevented if more people participated in 
regular screenings. If colorectal cancer is 
found early, nine out of 10 patients survive, 
according to AICAF. 

Still, many people are impacted by 
colorectal cancer every year. The American 
Cancer Society expected the disease to be 
diagnosed in nearly 72,000 men and 65,000 
women in the U.S. in 2014 alone. 

© Native Health News Alliance 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 





Eileen Soler 

RUSH TO READ: Savannah Cypress, decked in a tiara and ribbons, dashes through a display of 
books during the Scholastic Books Under the Sea book fair March 5 at the Willie Frank Memorial 
Library on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

HOME AT LAST: A detail of the ‘Florida’ A Seminole Girl bronze sculpture 
unveiled March 20 in Fort Lauderdale on the bank of the New River 
shows the intricate work of its creator, international sculptor Nilda 
Comas. 


Eileen Soler 

THAT’S AMORE: From left, Ina Robbins, Brandi Osceola and Aaliyah Billie show off a baking 
sheet of soon-to-be abondanza homemade pizza during a Club Cafe activity March 6 at the 
Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club. 


Eileen Soler 

LADY JUSTICE: American Heritage School student Marsha Osceola is filled with 
anticipation while she waits with other Native American high school teens from Tribes 
nationwide to tour the United States Supreme Court Building in Washington, D.C. 


Eileen Soler 

BURN, BABY, BURN: Michael Lightsey, field operations supervisor for the Seminole Tribe 
Fire Rescue Forestry and Wildland Division, controls a prescribed burn on a Big Cypress 
Reservation cattle ranch. Occasional prescribed and controlled fires help prevent 
brush and forest fires that occur from lightning strikes or other natural and potentially 
destructive causes. 


Eileen Soler 

THE EYES HAVE IT: Quenton Cypress is focused March 21 on 
speakers presenting the history and traditions of the Tribe’s 
cattlemen during the halfway snack break of the 19th annual 
Junior Cypress Cattle Drive in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

BLOOMING BROMELIAD: Spring arrived March 20 
in Big Cypress with a showy display along the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum boardwalk courtesy of this 
bromeliad in bloom. 


Beverly Bidney 

LOOPING LASSO: Jaylen Baker attempts to rope a steer on the 
loose Feb. 28 during the Smith Family Cattle Drive through the 
Brighton Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

SKIP TO MY LOU: From left, Bonnie Williams, Victoria Benard and Bobby Frank happily leave Yeehaw 
Feb. 27 after a successful few hours collecting sweetgrass for Seminole baskets. 







Photo courtesy of Maury Neipris 

HOME RUN: Gordon ‘Ollie’ Wareham is all about Florida State University team power and the FSU softball team 
during a recent visit to the school. 


Eileen Soler 

PROTECT AND SERVE: Hollywood firefighter Holly Montellanico, center, is honored by Tribal Council March 13 for saving the life of 
Tribal youth Neo Osceola, who was attacked by his family’s two 75- to 80-pound Rottweiler dogs in November. Montellanico, who 
was off duty at the time, freed Neo from the dogs and carried him to safety. Montellanico was recognized and commended for her 
selfless act of bravery by the Tribe’s Fire Rescue and Police departments. 
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Poll: Majority wants to 
renew gaming compact 

TALLAHASSEE — Anew statewide 
poll, financed by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, has found a clear majority of 
Floridians like the level of gambling 
currently being offered in Florida; by 
wide margins they support renewing the 
Seminole gaming compact and oppose any 
gaming expansion. 

The poll is a “screaming” statement 
about “where people see gaming. They like 
it the way it is. They fear having more of 
it,” said media consultant Adam Goodman, 
in a conference call with reporters. 

“The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
remains a trusted name in Florida and a 
sizable majority of Floridians support the 
extension of the gaming compact with 
the State of Florida,” said pollster Neil 
Newhouse, who conducted the poll on 
behalf of the Tribe. “With options that will 
determine the future of gaming in Florida 
on the table, the Seminoles enjoy broad 
support for a continued partnership with 
the state.” 

Among the poll’s findings: 61 percent 
support the Seminole compact, while 26 
percent oppose it; 62 percent believe Gov. 
Rick Scott should renew the agreement, 
while 27 percent believe the governor 
should not renew it; by a 7-to-l margin (56 
percent to 8 percent), Florida voters have 
a favorable impression of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

A portion of the Tribal compact 
expires in July and the Florida House has 
proposed a bill to replace it with a massive 
expansion of gaming in South Florida. 
The Florida Senate, meanwhile, says it is 
considering not renewing the option of the 
compact that expires this year. 

Support for the Seminole compact, 
however, has dramatically increased in 
recent months. A previous Newhouse 
poll conducted in December 2013 found 
59 percent supported it. The current poll 
surveyed 793 Floridians and included a 
600 sample of voters statewide (margin 
of error +/-4.0 percent in 95 out of 100 
cases), as well as “oversampling” in the 
Tampa and Orlando DMAs in order to 
have a larger sample size in those two key 
markets. 

-Source: Miami Herald 

Sun Sentinel Q-&-A with 
Seminole Gaming’s Jim Allen 

The South Florida Sun Sentinel 
interviewed James Allen, the chief 
executive officer of Seminole Gaming, 
recently, about the Seminole Tribe’s Class 
III gaming compact now under debate in 
the Florida Legislature. Here is an excerpt: 

Q: Why should Florida renew its 
gambling compact with the Seminole 
Tribe? 

A: The reality is there is a relationship, 
and it’s truly a partnership, between 
the state of Florida and the Seminole 
Tribe. We believe, which I think we can 
demonstrate, that the partnership has been 
amazingly successful for both the state and 
the Tribe... 

We have done quarterly meetings 
with [state regulators] and frankly, we’ve 
never had a material issue ... They’ve 
actually complimented us countless 
times on the integrity, the honesty and the 
sophistication of our operations ... We 
believe that relationship between the state 
and the Tribe has been very favorable. 

The Tribe has not only met but 
exceeded all the revenue projections that 
we gave to the state. If we were to stay on 
the current agreement for another 15 years, 
we would pay the state of Florida based 
upon our projections ... $6.1 billion . . . 

[Currently] we do not market anywhere 
out of the state of Florida. We barely 
market outside Broward County. If we had 
certainty in this particular partnership with 
the state of Florida, we would immediately 
start marketing into Atlanta, into New 
York City, into Philadelphia . . . We would 
market all the way up to Chicago. And we 
would obviously be then moving more 
business and more tourism into the state of 
Florida ... 

If we complete these [renewal] 
negotiations, we’re prepared immediately 
to announce ... major hotel expansions 
[worth $1.6 billion total], both in Tampa 
and in Hollywood. 

-Source: South Florida Sun 
Sentinel 

Outdoorsmen, Natives join to 
oppose Everglades bike path 

MIAMI — Frank Denninger, a 
66-year-old hunter in a camouflage hat, 
nodded at Independent Seminole Bobby 
C. Billie: “Me and him shut down two 
underpasses,” Denninger bragged to a 
Miami New Times reporter, referring to 
a canceled road project. “We stopped the 
jetport.” 

Now, Native Americans who live 
along Tamiami Trail and the outdoorsmen 
who play and hunt there are teaming up 
again in a fight to prevent a bike lane: 
the proposed River of Grass Greenway 
(ROGG) - a $38-76 million, hard-surfaced 
path running alongside Tamiami Trail, 75 
miles from Naples to Miami. The 12- to 
16-foot wide path would contain levees, 


boardwalks and bridges, parking lots, 
bathrooms and access points. 

The plan is touted by bike activists and 
government officials as an environmentally 
friendly tourism boon that could single- 
handedly change Florida’s image as a bad 
place for cyclists. But Denninger and Billie 
disagree for multiple reasons, citing the 
construction threats to an already damaged 
ecosystem and the violation of the rights of 
the indigenous people who live there. 

“I’m a person; I’m not an attraction. 
What, we’re in a zoo now?” asked Billie, 
who has refused to join the organized 
Seminoles or Miccosukees, considering 
instead a treaty from the 1800s to be in 
effect that grants them the rights to all 
of Southwest Florida. He complained 
about aerial photos taken of a site where 
they perform sacred rituals and signage 
marking burial mounds. “There’s a reason 
we don’t want you to know where it is - 
because it’s private,” he said. 

Officials say it’s still far too early to 
raise protests. An updated draft master 
plan - with input from 14 agencies - will 
be revealed in April, after which a 30- 
day public comment period will follow. 
The next step would be a Department of 
Transportation study, then trying to piece 
together funding as an environmental 
impact study is conducted. 

“It could be 10 or 20 years before 
anything is ready,” said Mark Heinicke, 
a senior park planner with Miami-Dade 
County Parks and Recreation who is 
managing the project. “Bulldozers are not 
revving up to break ground tomorrow.” 

Billie, however, set his platform to 
paper in a 2012 letter: “We do not want 
to see any road building equipment or 
machinery, lime rock, gravel, concrete, 
asphalt or any other road building materials 
or machinery on our aboriginal indigenous 
land. We do not want you to start or even 
think about it. Hang it up and forget about 
the project, unless you walk barefoot in the 
woods - that would be healing.” 

-Source: Miami New Times 

Council urges Creek Chief 
George Tiger to resign 

OKMULGEE, Okla. — For failing 
to follow his Tribe’s “high standard 
of conduct, ethics and transparency,” 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation Chief George 
Tiger should resign, the Tribal Council 
told the Chief in a letter in March. The 
Chief refused. 

The Council then voted 12-2 that 
Tiger should leave. He refused again. 

Creek Tribal citizen organizers are 
now seeking 3,300 signatures on a petition 
that seeks the official forced removal 
of Tiger, who was elected in 2011 to a 
four-year term as Principal Chief. Tiger 
has faced criticism since the Tulsa World 
disclosed his secret financial arrangement 
with a developer who wanted to build a 
casino in Broken Arrow for the Kialegee 
Tribal Town - a casino that would compete 
with the Creek’s own casino. 

Tiger has brushed off the conflict of 
interest charges, claiming his arrangement 
with developer Shane Rolls was in 
place before he became a member of the 
Muscogee National Council. 

Petition organizers are even 
circulating the petition among Tribal 
members in California and Washington, 
D.C. Organizers have 60 days to collect 
the signatures before the Tribe’s National 
Council can consider impeachment 
proceedings against the Chief. 

“The Office of Principal Chief carries 
with it a high standard of conduct, ethics 
and transparency. During your term in 
office, these valued characteristics have 
not been demonstrated,” the letter to Tiger 
states. “The National Council respectfully 
requests that you resign your position as 
Principal Chief of the Muscogee (Creek) 
Nation.” 

He failed to disclose the contract 
to the Tribal Council despite vetoing a 
resolution that opposed the casino. Tiger 
later publicly opposed the casino, after a 
storm of public protest. 

The Kialegee Tribal Town, based in 
Wetumka, was part of the original Creek 
Nation confederacy along with several 
other tribal settlements in Oklahoma. 
Today, the Kialegees are members of a 
separate Tribe with about 400 members. 
The Creek Nation has about 79,000 
enrolled members nationwide. 

-Source: TulsaWorld.com 

Judge sides with Arapahos 
in bald eagle dispute 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. — U.S. District 
Judge Alan B. Johnson has ruled the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) violated 
the Northern Arapaho’s religious rights 
when the agency improperly denied a 
permit for the Tribe to kill bald eagles on 
its central Wyoming reservation. 

Johnson’s ruling, coming in a case 
the Northern Arapaho filed in 2011, is the 
latest round in a contentious dispute with 
the federal government over the Tribe’s 
need to kill eagles for its annual Sun 
Dance. 

Johnson ruled FWS was wrong to 
limit the Arapaho permit to two eagles 
taken a year only outside the boundaries of 
the Wind River Indian Reservation, which 


the Tribe shares with the Eastern Shoshone 
Tribe. The Eastern Shoshone Tribe has its 
own religious grounds for opposing the 
killing of eagles. 

In his ruling, Johnson stated that the 
issue of the federal government burdening 
one American Indian Tribe’s exercise 
of its religious rights to benefit another 
Tribe has never come up before in federal 
law, deciding that the First Amendment 
prohibits it. 

The Northern Arapaho sued the 
federal agency in 201 1 to get the bald eagle 
permit following the federal prosecution of 
Winslow Friday, a young Tribal member 
who shot a bald eagle on the Wind River 
Indian Reservation in 2005 for the Sun 
Dance. Friday ultimately pleaded guilty 
and was ordered to pay a fine in tribal 
court. 

Former U.S. District Judge William 
Downes originally dismissed the federal 
charges against Friday, ruling that it would 
have been pointless for him to apply for a 
permit to take an eagle on the reservation 
because FWS wouldn’t have given it to 
him anyway. 

“Although the government professes 
respect and accommodation of the 
religious practices of Native Americans, 
its own actions show callous indifference 
to such practices,” Downes wrote in 2006. 

The bald eagle was removed from the 
federal list of threatened species in 2007, 
following its reclassification in 1995 from 
endangered to threatened. However, the 
species has remained protected under the 
federal Bald and Golden Eagle Protection 
Act. FWS maintains a stock of carcasses 
of eagles and other protected birds - many 
of them killed by wind turbines and power 
lines - at a Colorado repository, releasing 
feathers or other bird parts to members of 
federally recognized Tribes who apply for 
them. 

Northern Arapaho Tribal members, 
however, have said it’s unacceptable to 
them to use an eagle carcass from the 
federal repository for their Sun Dance. 

In an appearance at an appeals court 
hearing in Denver in late 2007, Northern 
Arapaho Tribal member Nelson P. White 
Sr. - then a member of the Northern 
Arapaho Business Council - said that birds 
American Indians receive from the federal 
depository were rotten, or otherwise unfit 
for use in religious ceremonies. 

“That’s unacceptable,” White said 
after the court hearing. “How would a non- 
Indian feel if they had to get their Bible 
from a repository?” 

-Source: Washington Times 

Tobacco campaign tells 
kids ‘keep it sacred’ 

FORT WASHAKIE, Wyo. — 

Campaigns to keep students from smoking 
that target Native American kids often 
go beyond the simple slogans like “Be 
Smart, Don’t Start.” On Wyoming’s Wind 
River Indian Reservation, for example, 
the catchphrases are more like “Keep 
It Sacred,” and “Traditional Use, Not 
Commercial Abuse.” 

Tobacco use is an indispensable part 
of numerous Native traditions, but with 
sky-high smoking rates on reservations, 
Wyoming Public Radio’s Aaron Schrank 
said the need to limit nontraditional 
tobacco use is greater than ever. For 
example, 45 percent of Native American 
Wyomingites use tobacco compared to 1 8 
percent of all Americans, according to the 
Wyoming Department of Health. 

Growing up on the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, Reinette Tendore started 
smoking cigarettes when she was 13. 

“It was because I was surrounded by 
it. My family smoked, and all of my peers 
did,” she told WyomingPublicMedia.org. 

Native Americans smoke at higher 
rates than any racial or ethnic group in the 
country. 

Tendore quit for good after 10 years 
and when she had a son, she taught him the 
dangers of smoking. “My mom said it was 
bad, so I listened, and never did it,” said 
Hudda Herrera, Tendore ’s 14-year-old son 
who has stayed smoke-free with her help. 

But, a few years ago, when Tendore 
lit up in front of Hudda and his cousins 
as part of a traditional ceremony, Tendore 
said the kids were a little confused. 

“They looked at me like, ‘Auntie, 
why are you doing that?” she said. “And 
my son even said, ‘Mom, can you do that?’ 
So I used that as a teaching moment. Like, 
this is where we’re going to learn.” 

Tendore said she taught the important 
difference between puffing on commercial 
cigarettes for pleasure, which is harmful 
and addictive, and using the tobacco plant 
in ceremonies that offer prayers to the 
Creator. 

Stanford Devinney teaches the 
Shoshone language to students at Wyoming 
Indian Elementary School and Wyoming 
Indian High School. The 55-year-old is 
also an Eastern Shoshone Sun Dance 
leader and an authority on traditional 
tobacco use. 

“When they’re saying their prayers, 
the smoke of the tobacco is lifted to the 
heavens and the prayer is with that smoke. 
So we don’t actually inhale the smoke. We 
send it up to the heavens - to Tam Apo - so 
that he can hear the prayers of the smoke,” 
Devinney said. 


Tobacco is a sacred gift given to 
Native Americans by the Creator long 
ago, Devinney said. Along with herbs like 
sage and sweetgrass, it’s used in a variety 
of ceremonies and prayer rituals. But over 
the years, commercial tobacco has snuck 
into ceremonies. 

“A lot of the Native Americans here, 
they like to say, ‘Well, it is my tradition 
or it is my heritage to use tobacco,”’ 
Devinney said. “I’m having to find that real 
fine line between ‘are they really using it 
traditionally?’ or ‘are they addicted?’ You 
know there’s a lot of denial in addiction, 
and we’re no different.” 

-Source: WyomingPublicMedia. org 

Three Cherokee Tribes 
present joint history in D.C. 

WASHINGTON — All three 
Cherokee Tribes are partnering to educate 
the public about their combined history 
via live cultural art and interactive events 
for children at the National Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, D.C. 

The Cherokee Nation, Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians and United 
Keetoowah Band of Cherokee Indians will 
host “Cherokee Days” April 10-12. The 
three Tribes will share Cherokee stories 
regarding events such as the Trail of Tears 
and the successes of the modern Cherokee 
Tribes. 

The three-day fest will include an 
exhibit showcasing historical milestones, 
live cultural art demonstrations, cultural 
performances and a make-and-take 
experience that allows children to create 
traditional Cherokee items. 

-Source: The Gazette 

Indian Country Online Congress 
scheduled for June 10-11 

PALA, Calif. — Changes in 
consumers’ online gaming activity and the 
prospects for legalized Internet gambling 
will headline the conference agenda for 
the third annual Indian Country Online 
Congress, scheduled for June 10-11 at the 
Pala Casino Spa Resort. 

The conference, jointly produced 
by Pechanga.net and Spectrum Gaming 
Group, will bring together tribal gaming 
operators, suppliers, regulators, attorneys, 
analysts and gaming experts from around 
the world to witness six expert panels, 
all focused on opportunities for Indian 
Country: 

•iPlayer: Who is the customer for 
casino, social and fantasy games on the 
Internet, and how valuable will they be to 
your tribal property? 

•iMobile: What trends are occurring 
in the way people access online wagering 
content, and how can tribal casinos 
integrate mobile into their gaming mix? 

•iSkill/iSocial: How should skill and 
social games become an important part of 
the online engagement strategy? 

•iFantasy: Do fantasy sports make 
sense for casinos, and what implications 
does this new online wagering industry 
have for Indian Country? 

•iStrategy: How can Indian Country 
utilize the Internet for more than just 
gaming and to ideate a multi-channel 
engagement strategy? 

•iPolitics: iGaming has generated 
much interest on both sides of the issue. 
What are the political realities and potential 
opportunities today? 

Early bird registration rates are 
available through May 15. The full agenda 
and conference details are available at 
www.IndianCountryOnline.com. 

-Source: Yahoo Finance 

Federal recognition advances 
for six Virginia Tribes 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee has cleared a 
bill, introduced in February by Sens. Tim 
Kaine and Mark Warner, that would grant 
federal recognition to six Virginia Tribes. 

The Thomasina E. Jordan Indian 
Tribes of Virginia Federal Recognition 
Act of 2015 recognizes the Chickahominy, 
Eastern Chickahominy, Upper Mattaponi, 
Rappahannock, Monacan and Nansemond 
Tribes of Virginia, which have been 
seeking recognition since the 1990s. The 
six Tribes have a combined membership of 
3,000 members. 

With its passage out of committee, 
the bill will now be considered by the full 
Senate. Rep. Rob Wittman has already 
introduced companion legislation in the 
House of Representatives, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Natural 
Resources. 

Recognition would make the Tribes 
eligible for certain federal programs, 
including housing and health care but 
would not allow them to operate casinos. 
In a joint news release with Sen. Warner, 
Sen. Kaine said the committee approval 
takes the legislation “one step closer to 
rectifying this grave injustice.” 

“We won’t give up until the Tribes 
receive the recognition they deserve and 
have fought so hard to achieve,” Kaine 
told Fredricksburg.com. 

Virginia recognizes 1 1 Tribes, none of 
which are federally recognized. According 
to the Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the federal government 



recognizes 566 tribal or Native entities in 
the United States. 

“This is an issue I have cared about 
deeply since serving as Virginia governor,” 
Sen. Warner said, “and I will keep working 
with Sen. Kaine and our House colleagues 
to get this bill passed and ensure that 
Virginia’s Tribes finally get the federal 
recognition they deserve.” 

-Source: Fredricksburg.com 

Colorado Tribe among top 
bidders for Gulf drilling lease sale 

IGNACIO, Colo. — Red Willow 
Offshore, the Colorado gas and oil operator 
from the Southern Ute Indian Tribe’s Red 
Willow Production Co., was the second 
highest bidder (behind Chevron) for the 
March Gulf drilling lease sale with $59 
million in high bids on eight lease tracts. 

Originally formed to operate the Utes’ 
Colorado resources, the company has 
since expanded to operate wells in New 
Mexico, Texas and Louisiana, as well as 
the deepwater Gulf of Mexico. 

The federal government opened 41.2 
million acres in the central Gulf of Mexico 
to oil and gas exploration in mid-March. 
The sale, the seventh under the Obama 
administration’s 2012-2017 leasing plan, 
drew 195 bids from 42 companies. High 
bids totaled more than $538.7 million. 

The government must review the bids 
to ensure fair pricing before officially 
selling the leases. 

A decline in participation compared 
with previous sales is attributed to low oil 
prices, which have slid from more than 
$100 per barrel last summer to as low as 
$42. The March 2014 sale drew $872.1 
million in high bids. 

Red Willow submitted bids with 
several partners, including Houston 
Energy, an independent exploration and 
production company. The two companies 
bid $52.2 million on a single lease in the 
Walker Ridge region of the deepwater 
Gulf of Mexico, the single highest bid 
submitted during the sale. 

-Sources: BayouBuzz.com, 
NOLA.com 

Native Yankees player stars in 
Nike N7 ‘Dragonfly’ preview 

BEAVERTON, Ore. — The Nike 
N7 program featured Native American 
baseball player Jacoby Ellsbury (Navajo), 
of the New York Yankees, in preview 
pictures March 18 for its “Dragonfly 
Collection.” 

The Nike N7 program initially began 
with the idea of selling and targeting 
Native Americans with a special brand of 
shoes to promote healthier lifestyles with 
a goal of inspiring and enabling 2 million 
Native American and aboriginal youth 
in North America to participate in sports 
and physical activity. The N7 philosophy 
embraces the Native philosophy: “In 
every deliberation we must consider the 
impact of our decisions on the next seven 
generations.” 

The 2015 line features a detailed 
pattern of the dragonfly wing on the 
running and training apparel and footwear. 
Ellsbury, a Yankees outfielder and the first 
major leaguer of Navajo descent, was just 
8 years old when his mom told him about 
the dragonfly. 

“If you catch a dragonfly without 
killing it and rub it on the bottom of your 
feet, it will make you faster,” Ellsbury told 
N ativeN ewsOnline .net . 

-Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 

Puyallup Tribe plans first 
tribal-owned cancer center 

PUGET SOUND, Wash. — The 

Salish Integrative Oncology Care Center 
(SIOCC), the Puyallup Tribe’s new 
8,200-square-foot cancer center, is planned 
to open in early spring. The center is 
believed to be the first of its kind in Indian 
Country, providing care that integrates 
traditional healing with modern science. 

For the Native community in and 
around the Puyallup Indian Reservation, 
the center means access to affordable care 
that is also culturally sensitive. 

“As the indigenous keepers of the 
Puyallup Tribe Indian Reservation, we 
have a strong ancestral bond with nature 
and creation. We believe that natural 
healing through traditional roots, berries, 
herbs and traditional healing can blend 
with modern oncology practices,” said 
Puyallup Tribal Chairman Bill Sterud. 

SIOCC will have 23 infusion chairs 
and providers who have been recruited 
from the Seattle Cancer Treatment 
and Wellness Center and from private 
acupuncture and allopathic practices. 

“Most of our allopathic community 
doesn’t believe in how we practice 
medicine with complementary care,” 
said Kim M. Sunner, SIOCC practice 
administrator. “However, the Puyallup 
Tribe, who has operated the Puyallup Tribal 
Health Authority since the early 1970s, 
wants to build upon the established proven 
success record that mixes traditional and 
natural healing.” 

-Source: StateOfReform.com 

Compiled by Special Projects Reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Educations 



Mercedes 
Osceola: 
Beauty school 
graduate 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Mercedes Osceola didn’t 
wear a cap and gown at her graduation 
March 4. Instead, she and 13 other 
cosmetology graduates of the Aveda 
Institute South Florida donned beautifully 
coifed hairstyles as they proudly received 
their diplomas. 

Graduation wasn’t an easy 
achievement for Osceola, 28, who has 
five young children. During the 13 -month 
program she often logged 50 hours 
a week at school. But even with her 
demanding schedule, when the children 
were sick and needed to see a doctor, she 
took them regardless of her cosmetology 
obligations. 

“There were times I didn’t think 
I could do it,” Osceola said. “The best 
thing about graduation was seeing my 
kids there. They missed me, but it was 
worth it in the end to see how proud they 
were.” 

All five children - Draven Osceola- 
Hahn, 8; Presleigh Osceola-Hahn, 7; 
Daveny Osceola-Hahn, 5; Dahlia Sanders, 
4; and Vesper Sanders, 1 - sat quietly as 
their mother marked a milestone in her 
life. 


+ See MERCEDES on page 5B 



Beverly Bidney 

New graduate Mercedes Osceola shows off 
her diploma in cosmetology science March 4 
from Aveda Institute South Florida. 


Wanted: 

Advanced 

Career 

Development 

participants 

STAFF REPORT 


Staff of the Education Department’s 
Advanced Career Development (ACD) 
program is searching for the Tribe’s 
future leaders. 

ACD aims to prepare Tribal 
members to take over daily operations of 
the Tribe. Participants in the 24-month, 
paid program will be placed in various 
departments for on-the-job training 
from top managers and executives. The 
program will help participants learn 
skills and behaviors to help them succeed 
academically and professionally. 

Participants must be at least 1 8 
years old and enrolled members of the 
Seminole Tribe, must have earned have 
an associate degree or higher, and must 
pass a background check. 

The Education Department promotes 
the program through Tribal events, email 
blasts and newsletters. They have also 
reached out to college graduates from 
2009-2014 and plan to contact current 
college students. 

For more information or to enroll in 
the program, call Luis Yeguez at 239-867- 
5303 or Marley Amaro at 954-989-6840. 


Ahfachkee artists paint like pros 
for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum show 

‘Kaleidoscope: Ahfachkee School K-12Art Exhibit’ on display through May 15 


BY fjLEENSOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Warm pastels 
and brilliant paintings make up a three- 
tiered, 27-piece art wall at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. Each evokes works by world- 
renowned art masters but all are original 
pieces produced by the hands of Ahfachkee 
School students. 

“They are inspired by famous artists - 
each work represents a different art lesson,” 
said the school’s seven-year art teacher 
Ivette Lopez. 

There’s Henri Matisse in the textured 
cutouts of a Precious Jimmie collage; 
Wassily Kandinsky in Sarah Robbins’ bold 
abstract repetitive circles; and Paul Klee in 
Sontino Billie’s cubist and surreal high rise 
at dusk. 

The children’s own experiences are 
evident in the use of Seminole colors and 
glimpses of what their eyes see every 
day: Emma DiCarlo’s chickee nightscape 
collage; Diamond Osceola’s jewel-like 
turtle on crumpled paper; and Tatiana 
Herrera’s purple patchwork that anchors a 
monochromatic abstract. 

“The students have the Seminole 
connection of color or patchwork to connect 
culture with every lesson ... there is always 
the chance to see in their art what they see 
daily on the reservation,” Lopez said. 

Sontino said he was inspired by what 
he sees off the reservation and by his 
daydreams about the future. 

“I was thinking that I was a famous 
artist and an office worker and that I could 
build things like my own house and my 
own business,” Sontino said. “The violets, 
yellows, whites and blues come from what I 
see in cities like Hollywood.” 

Nearly a dozen 3-D clay sculptures, 
enclosed in glass display cases, flank the art 
wall to complete the show. 

Rebecca Fell, curator of exhibits at 
the Museum, said Lopez was asked several 
months ago to compile student artworks for 
the Mosaic Community Gallery, a space that 
features Tribal artists. Exhibits coordinator 
Siobhan Millar organized the show dubbed 
“Kaleidoscope: Ahfachkee School K- 12 Art 
Exhibit.” 



Eileen Soler 

Precious Jimmie strolls through the ‘Kaleidoscope: Ahfachkee School K-12 Art Exhibit’ at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Mosaic Community Gallery during 
a reception March 12 for student artists. 


“The show has all the moving parts of 
a full-size museum gallery exhibit, just on a 
smaller scale. It’s a great way to showcase 
as many kids as possible, a broad range of 
styles and a great kaleidoscope of color,” 
Fell said. The show runs through May 15. 

Ned Crouch, a snowbird resident of 
the Big Cypress RV Resort and a Museum 
member, said he was sold on the show since 
it opened March 9. He placed an offer to 


purchase a watercolor and pastel by first- 
grader Lavin Billie. 

“I own the smallest trailer in the world 
that needs a little color,” Crouch said. He 
also said he knows real art when he sees it. 
Crouch, a retired businessman and author, 
said he learned a few things from his wife of 
nearly 50 years, Elizabeth Crouch, a former 
registrar for art at the White House. 

Though Lavin, a first-grader, declined 


to sell his “Valley With Mountains” piece, 
Crouch said his wife would have loved the 
purchase. 

“I like Lavin ’s impressionistic goulash 
of the sky. It’s a nice counterbalance to 
good, solid and strong mountains,” Crouch 
said. “My wife would have been mightily 
pleased.” 

+ See more ART photos on page 2B 


Battlefield education teaches hard-fought lesson 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — For Winnie 
Gopher and other Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students, the chance to 
spotlight Seminole culture during Education 
Day at the annual Battle of Okeechobee 
reenactment is a matter of pride. 

“It’s important to show other kids what 
we do every day and what our ancestors did 
in the past,” Winnie said. 

On a tiny portion of Okeechobee 


Battlefield Historic State Park, the Feb. 
26 event kicked off this year’s four-day 
commemoration of the Dec. 25, 1837 clash 
between Native Americans and the United 
States Army. 

The second bloodiest battle of the 
Second Seminole War marked a turning 
point in the fight for freedom. There, at 
the northeastern tip of Lake Okeechobee, 
1,000 soldiers and a few hundred Native 
Americans fought the last of large-scale 
battles. 

About 300 children from 10 local 


elementary schools attended the kids-only 
day hosted by Okeechobee Battlefield 
Friends, the park’s civilian support 
organization. 

All were treated to glimpses of the 
past via vendor and education stations 
that included a sweet shop filled with old- 
fashioned candy and beverages; a notions 
tent where beads, buttons, fabric and leather 
goods were sold; and several tables where 
Seminole Tribe members cooked pumpkin 
frybread, whittled knives and fashioned 
beaded jewelry and sweetgrass baskets. 


“It’s important 
to show other 
kids what we 
do every day 
and what our 
ancestors did 
in the past.” 

- Winnie Gopher, 
PECS student 


Brighton Reservation’s cultural events 
specialist Lewis Gopher said most of 
the children who attend the annual event 
usually think it’s a cool field trip - at first. 

“They all come to attention and get the 
bigger picture when the cannon starts to 
fire,” Gopher said. 

The blast of a cannon, though not likely 
used at the Battle of Okeechobee according 
to historians, is typically engaged during 
war reenactments. 

PECS history teacher Jade Braswell 
Osceola said Seminole War education is 
built into the school curriculum. By the time 
fourth-graders participate at the Okeechobee 
battle event they have been equipped with 
lessons learned in the classroom. 

“What’s great about coming to the 
battlefield is being able to see the curriculum 
come to life. This is where everything they 
learn is tied together,” Osceola said. “It’s 
walking through living history.” 

♦ See BATTLEFIELD on page 2B 



Eileen Soler 

School children file past Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students Winnie Gopher and Alaina Brady as the girls fashion Seminole artwork, including 
beaded jewelry and sweetgrass baskets. The demonstration by PECS’ young crafters was provided during Education Day, Feb. 26, at the Battle of 
Okeechobee reenactment. 
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Eileen Soler 

Children from 10 elementary schools packed 
the bleachers at Okeechobee Battlefield Historic 
State Park to view a reenactment of the Dec. 25, 
1837 clash between Native Americans and the 
U.S. Army. Here, students cheer for Seminole 
warriors who took down Army troops during a 
reenactment. 


♦ BATTLEFIELD 

From page IB 


The relevance of PECS children 
showing kids from other schools how they 
bead, carve wood, cook frybread and twist 
sweetgrass into baskets is apparent to other 
teachers and to Native American children 
who attend different schools. 

“When you look at the battlefield and 
then look at the children, you know what 
happened next. The Seminole Tribe is still 
alive,” said teacher Eileen Nichols, of South 
Elementary School in Okeechobee. 

Gary A. Poe, a history buff with the 8th 
Florida Company C reenactors, who goes 
by the stage name “Stumpy,” said no one 
won the battle on Christmas Day 178 years 
ago. 

Historical accounts indicate that 
26 soldiers were killed and 112 injured, 
but no counts were taken of slain Native 
Americans. However, Native casualties 
were estimated to be similar. 

“It was never a win or a loss. It was just 
a terrible battle,” Poe said. 

For South Elementary fourth-grader 
Mya Billie, Education Day was a welcome 
experience. The only Seminole in her class, 
Mya said the field trip gave her friends a 
chance to discover what she learns from 
daily life through her parents and Tribal 
elders. 

Nichols said Mya helped prepare 
classmates by sharing some of her Seminole 
culture. She told them about how her family 
uses corn to make sofkee and she explained 
a bit about the history of patchwork clothing. 

“I just hope that today helps them better 
understand what happened to us. It’s a lot 
more than what you read about in books,” 
Mya said. 


Eileen Soler 

Braison Crews, left, and PECS student 
Ramone Baker check out Native 
American-inspired jewelry Feb. 26 during 
Education Day at the Battle of Okeechobee 
reenactment. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler PECS student Jagger Gaucin creates a sweetgrass 
PECS eighth-grader Conner Thomas carves a knife from cypress wood for Education Day at the Battle basket during Education Day at the Battle of 
of Okeechobee reenactment. Okeechobee reenactment. 


+ More ART photos from page IB 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School student Lauren Doctor shows off her artwork at Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. The show, titled ‘Kaleidoscope: Ahfachkee School K-12 Art 
Exhibit,’ is on display through May 15. 



Eileen Soler 

First-grade artist Lavin Billie poses next to his ‘Valley With Mountains’ 
pastel and watercolor artwork at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum for Ned Crouch, 
a snowbird resident of the Big Cypress RV Resort and a Museum member. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 
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Students glimpse future based on current GPA 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Reality came to 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School recently 
in the guise of a middle school activity 
about finances. 

Hosted by Indian River State College 
(IRSC), the March 13 Reality Fair offered 
students insight to what their lives could be 
like in the professional world based only on 
current academic achievements. 

“The whole purpose is to hammer 
home how doing well in school has a direct 
effect on your future,” PECS principal 
Brian Greseth said. “It also gives them a 
perspective on the real life situations their 
parents have to deal with.” 

Students received a list of potential 
careers predetermined by their grade 
point averages and the monthly salaries 
they would likely earn. Once they chose 
a career, students took their budgets to 
nine stations representing expenses for 
housing, insurance, child care, furniture, 


transportation, groceries, personal luxuries, 
banking and “chance.” 

At the “chance” station, which 
demonstrated how life throws unexpected 
curve balls, students saw a windfall like an 
inheritance or tax refund, or had to deal with 
an unexpected expense liked a speeding 
ticket or wisdom teeth surgery. The exercise 
taught students to live within their means. 

“It’s like the game of Life, but a hands- 
on version,” IRSC Provost Russ Brown said. 
“Careers ranged from laborers to doctors. 
They have to make the numbers work. At 
the end, we hope they realize their GPA is 
important and that academic achievement 
will open more doors of opportunity for 
them as they get older.” 

Eighth-grader Vivianna Gore-Martinez 
said she learned the message loud and clear. 

“I need to raise my grades up if I want 
to make more money in the future,” said the 
15 year old. “I’m concerned about it now; 
it’s something I know I have to do. This 
whole thing is a reality check of what life is 
going to be like.” 


Vivianna’s 3.0 GPA earned her a “job” 
as a paralegal with a gross monthly salary 
of $4,264. She said she wants to be a sound 
engineer in a music studio and intends to 
work hard to follow her dream. 

Seventh-grader Justina Martinez, 13, 
wasn’t too pleased with what the numbers 
showed her. Her 2.8 GPA qualified her to 
be a painter with a gross monthly salary of 
$3,273. 

“My life is going to suck,” she said. “I 
have to pay attention more in school and try 
to focus on tasks.” 

Some students were pleased with what 
the future could hold. 

“I could live on this salary,” said Dante 
Thomas, 13. His 2.71 GPA qualified him 
to be a computer programmer and gross 
$6,744 monthly. “But it’s really hard to be 
an adult; it takes a lot of responsibility and 
hard work.” 

Aidan Tommie, 13, got a hefty tax 
refund at the “chance” station and decided 
to put it into savings. With his 3.14 GPA, he 
chose to be a boat captain with a monthly 



gross income of $5,960. 

“I know a lot about bills and stuff,” he 
said. “I watch my dad do them, and I pick 
things up real quick; to me it isn’t hard.” 

IRSC received a three-year grant from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to focus 
on career awareness for science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics (STEM) 


related fields for middle and high school 
students. Brown presented the program to 
Okeechobee Middle School last year and 
customized it for PECS. 

“It was an eye-opener to them about the 
value of a dollar,” Brown said. “They have 
idealistic lifestyles and realize they may not 
easily fulfill their desires.” 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Aleina Micco, Cady Osceola and Tyler Howard listen to teacher aide Diana Greenbaum at a station where students must choose housing 
based on their salaries during the Indian River State College Reality Fair at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on March 13. 


Beverly Bidney 

Alex Armstrong checks out furniture options during the Indian River State College Reality Fair at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
35th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 11-2 5th 


Florida Indian Youth 

Program 

• Native American youth, ages 14-17 

• Classes Daily 

• Tribal Government 

• Evening and Weekend Activities (Tree-To-Tree 
Zip Lining, Bowling, Swimming, Basketball, 
Etc.) 

• Gain valuable skills such as life, job, academic, 
and cultural 


• 2 week Academic 
Enrichment pro- 
grams 

• No cost for stu- 
dents, just apply! 

• Daily activities 
outside the class- 
room 


Leadership Academy 

• Eligible for Native American students enter- 
ing their Senior year or just graduated from 
High School 

• Classroom and Outside Activities 

• Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here stu- 
dents get a chance to choose a major and/or 
career path 

• Students get the chance to meet with Col- 
lege deans and advisors 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 


‘Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian 
Affairs, Inc.” 
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Applications go out 
Feb. 14, 2015 
Deadline to return 
Jun. 12, 2015 
Mail in all 
Applications. 

No Fax 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

A42844 

2008 

BLUEBIRD SCHOOL BUS 

FORD E-250 

67,404 

Good 

$8,200.00 

D69840 

2006 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK CREW CAB 

F-250 XL SUPER DUTY DIESEL, UTLYBED 

235,951 

Poor 

$7,575.00 

C07759 

2004 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK SUPERCAB 

F-150XL LONG BED (4WD) 

150,805 

Poor 

$2,773.00 

C07758 

2004 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK SUPERCAB 

F-150 XL LONG BED (4WD) 

191,756 

Poor 

$1,371.00 

B31935 

2004 

FORD PANEL VAN 

ECONOLINE E-250 

237,272 

Poor 

$1,109.00 

B69854 

2008 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK SUPERCAB 

F-150 XL (4WD) 

161,900 

Poor 

$750.00 

A33195 

2003 

FORD MINIVAN 

WINDSTAR 

140,227 

Poor 

$650.00 


Note • Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed 
Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 


Hendry Law Group, IPcAo 

24 Years of Experience 



Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 

Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 


• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 


First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 


606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 
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Charter School February 
students of the month 


Fort Pierce S.W.A.M.P. hosts 
first family Valentine’s dance 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Rozin Fish, Serenity 
Billie, Hannah Platt, Elizabeth Baker, Ayana Fonseca, Deanthony Torres, Kalissa Huff, 
Maylon Foster, Naleah Billie, Chayton Billie, Jahdee Arnold, Eric Puente, Tatiana Torres, 
Karlyne Urbina, Terald Garner, Jahcole Arnold, Alice Osceola, Tammy Martinez and Stanley 
Rodrigues. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Tanner Shore, Kamani Smith and Kano Puente. 


SUBMITTED BY VALERIE MARONE 
Family Services Department 

FORT PIERCE — Family Services’ 
S.W.A.M.P. program, or Seminoles 
Without Addictions Make Progress, and the 
Recreation Department partnered Feb. 13 to 
host the first Family Valentine’s Day Dance 
in Fort Pierce. 

The family-oriented dance provided a 
fun, drug-free alternative that parents could 
share with their children. The gym at the 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center was 
transformed with red, pink and white heart 
posters with drug-free Valentine’s Day 
messages. 

The Council Office provided a candy 
station while the Ranch provided a cupcake 
table. 

A chocolate fountain, dinner buffet, DJ 
and photo booth completed the ambiance. 

Valentine’s royalty was also named: 
queen and king of hearts were Farrisha 
Berthier and Fletcher Sanders II; and the 
princess and prince were Analysse Stockton 
and Jimmy Fanning. The winners of the 
dance off were Antillis Stockton II in the 
adult category and Mahayanna Stockton for 
the youth. 



Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 



Prince Jimmy Fanning smiles big for 
the camera during Fort Pierce’s Family 
Valentine’s Day Dance. 


Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 

Fletcher Sanders II is crowned king of the Fort 
Pierce Family Valentine’s Day Dance. 


Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 

Analysse Stockton and Farrisha Berthier are named princess and queen, 
respectively, during the first Family Valentine’s Day Dance Feb. 13 in Fort 
Pierce. 


Photo courtesy of Valerie Marone 

Antillis Stockton II poses with his prize after winning the adult dance off contest during the first 
Family Valentine’s Day Dance in Fort Pierce. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FGS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

L— ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located next Lo Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


TW PATIENT and any OTHER person resfonsibie for payment has a wgmt to refuse to ray, cancel payment, or be reimbursed for rayment foh any otheh sehyice, EXAMINATION, 
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Beverly Bidney 

Mercedes Osceola, second from left, sits with her graduating class at the Aveda Institute South 
Florida on March 4. 


♦ MERCEDES 

From page IB 


“I’m just so happy for her. It’s the 
happiest day of my life,” Draven said. 

Growing up, Osceola said she always 
loved styling hair and experimented on her 
sister. 

“Now that I’m a cosmetologist, you 
can see how you can help someone’s 
confidence just by doing their hair,” she 
said. 

Osceola said she chose Aveda 
because of its reputation. According to 
the school’s website, the cosmetology 
program incorporates theory with hands- 
on experience to provide students with 
an understanding of beauty, wellness, 
business development and client retention. 

“Aveda is a prestigious place,” she 
said. “When people hear you went there, 
they want to hire you. They taught us a lot 
of skills that are great for the workplace 
and gave us a really good foundation.” 

Osceola credits her classmates for 
helping her balance school and family 
responsibilities. She said they didn’t let her 
quit, and they empowered one another by 
acting as each other’s support system. 

Inspiration came from Osceola’s hair 
stylist at the salon at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood’s Rock Spa 
who motivated her to pursue her dream 
and attend cosmetology school. Osceola 
hopes to ultimately own a salon, but first 
she will “earn her chair” at someone else’s 
place. 

“She found something she liked 
and pursued it. I’m really happy she is 
here today graduating,” said Osceola’s 
friend Deidra Tigertail, who attended 


“If you want it 
enough, you can 
achieve anything. 
Nothing is going 
to be easy and 
it will always be 
a struggle, but 
if you want it 
you can make it 
happen.” 

-Mercedes Osceola 


the graduation ceremony with fellow 
supporters Thomasine Motlow and Joni 
Josh. 

Osceola is proud of her 
accomplishment and hard work. 

“If you want it enough, you can 
achieve anything,” she said. “Nothing is 
going to be easy and it will always be a 
struggle, but if you want it you can make 
it happen.” 


Stars shine bright for 
Ahfachkee students 

Kids visit Buehler 
Planetarium & 

Observatory 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — It’s not every day that a 
school field trip goes to the moon, Mars and 
beyond, but a voyage to Buehler Planetarium 
& Observatory in Davie provided a galactic 
experience for five Ahfachkee School fifth- 
graders. 

Inside the planetarium that seats up 
to 100, the small contingent had plenty of 
space to learn about space during a private 
presentation on the campus of Broward 
College. Along with teacher Alicia Murray, 
the students plunged into darkness Feb. 26 
as they spent an hour gazing upward at two 
presentations on a domed ceiling. 

“Infinity Express,” a 23-minute film 
made for the Smithsonian’s National Air 
and Space Museum, provided images and 
history about the solar system and galaxies. 

From Mars’ massive canyon region known 
as Valles Marineris to the liquid ice in 
Jupiter’s Europa moon to photos of a 
supernova captured by the Hubble Space 
Telescope, the film served up a celestial 
buffet for eyes to feast upon. 

“It was great. I learned a lot of stuff. I 
didn’t know there was that much stars and 
galaxies,” said student Edie Robbins. 

Inquiries into the beginning of the 
world, existence of other life forms and 
the end of the universe were posed by the 
film. For the students, the end - of their 
visit - came when Buehler technician 
Travis Wright concluded his presentation 
by providing guidance and tips for locating 
planets and stars in the nighttime sky. 

“I liked it a lot. I liked learning about 
the different kind of galaxies and the 
‘Infinity Express,”’ said student Ramona 
Jimmie. 

All the students said they would like 
to return to the planetarium for additional 
programs. The planetarium and its next-door 
neighbor observatory offer presentations, 
lectures and shows that are open to the 
public. For more information, visit www. 

ILovePlanets.com. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School students have fun with a model of the moon Feb. 26 during their visit to Buehler 
Planetarium & Observatory at Broward College in Davie. The students are, from left, Lauren Doctor, 
Ramona Jimmie, Edie Robbins, Marina Garcia and Sontino Billie. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee School students watch a film inside Buehler Planetarium & Observatory in Davie. 
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April 11 ] 10AM 
Hard Rock Live 



Any questions? Please call 954.327.7684 

Full breakfast and lunch will be served. 
Gifts and raffle prizes including 
international getaways. 
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Eileen Soler 

T-ball players have a field day of fun even before season opening games Feb. 26 at Billie Johns Sr. 
Ball Field on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Remodeled ball field 
a hit in Big Cypress 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — There was likely 
no better way to debut the newly remodeled 
and expanded Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field on 
Big Cypress than with an inaugural game 
that guaranteed just about everyone hit, ran 
and scored. 

The Feb. 26 contest started 45 minutes 
late and lasted two innings. It was heralded 
a success as both teams left the field 
squealing victory. 

T-ball always ends happily, according 
to the Big Cypress Recreation Department 
employees who serve as coaches. 

“The main thing to let happen for all 
the kids: Let each hitter make it to first 
base,” said head coach and Big Cypress 
Recreation coordinator Kelvin Robinson. 

Parents, grandparents, siblings and 
friends filled new bleachers flanked by 
roomy and roofed dugouts. Fresh orange 
clay glowed from home plate, past the 
infield and way back to the warning track. 
Ball park aromas, thanks to roller- fried hot 


dogs and other concession fare, wafted 
through the air. 

On the field, rice-white chalk lines 
that defined the diamond and batter’s 
box awaited pint-sized players dressed in 
bobblehead helmets and sparkling new 
Braves and Marlins uniforms. 

But the perfectly coifed field, one of 
two diamonds at the park that had been 
under reconstruction since 2013, lasted 
only minutes. 

Before the ump called “play ball,” the 
kids took the field by storm. Some ran the 
bases in no particular order. Some cupped 
handfuls of chalk and tossed it in the air. 
Some took apart the T-ball stand, put it 
back together like a stickman, then took it 
apart again. 

“I’m too tired to play anymore,” said 
Teena-Maree Covarrubias in the midst of 
the playful melee. 

But as soon as the first ball was 
whacked, teams shifted into the T-ball 
groove as spectators cheered all the hits 
and runs. 

+ See more T-BALL photos on page 7C 


Cara Osceola concludes 
high school season with 
state championship game 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Cara 
Osceola’s high school basketball career 
ended nearly the same way it started. 

Three years after winning a state 
championship as a freshman, Cara came up 
just shy of capturing another state title, as 
her Anadarko High School girls team fell to 
Locust Grove, 51-33, in Oklahoma’s Class 
4 A final March 14 at State Fair Arena in 
Oklahoma City. 

It was the third state championship 
game in the past four years for Anadarko. 
For the second consecutive year, Anadarko 
earned runner-up honors. This year didn’t 
feature the late heart-breaking drama of last 
year’s championship game, so the outcome 
was easier for Cara to digest. 

“I was over it because we didn’t play 


as good as we should have,” she said. “Last 
year we lost on a last-second shot. This year 
we were down the whole game.” 

The teams were tied 11-11 after the first 
quarter before Locust Grove seized control 
with an 1 1-4 spurt in the second quarter. 

Cara scored four points, snagged 
a team-high three steals and grabbed 
five rebounds. Controlling the boards 
- especially on defense - is one of her 
strengths. 

“That’s doing my job. That’s my 
specialty,” she said. 

Cara, a second-year starting forward, 
said the team figured it had a good shot to 
win it all this season because it was basically 
the same unit - including six seniors - that 
reached last year’s final. 

“We all grew up together,” Cara said 
about her teammates from the class of 20 1 5 . 

Anadarko, which went 27-3 this 
season, won more than 
100 games during Cara’s 
four years on the team. 

As she transitioned 
to her spring slowpitch 
softball season at 
Anadarko, Cara had 
already accumulated 
plenty of honors in her 
senior year. She was 
named homecoming 
queen, selected to play in 
a state fastpitch softball 
all-star game and earned 
most valuable player 
in the Midfirst Warrior 
Classic basketball 

tournament. 

After graduation, 
Cara said she will 
likely attend Cameron 
University in Lawton, 40 
miles south of Anadarko. 
The daughter of Tara 
Tartsah and Curtis 
Osceola Sr. plans to 
study nursing. 

Cara wasn’t the 
only Osceola in her 
household to reach the 
state tournament this 
year. Anadarko ’s boys 
basketball team, which 
features her brother 
Curtis Osceola Jr., won 
its district, area and 
region before being 
eliminated by McLain in 

+ See CARA on page 7C 



Photo courtesy of Terence Young 

Anadarko High School senior Cara Osceola eyes the hoop during a 
game in the 2014-15 season. 


Record-setting college career 
finishes for DeForest Carter 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — The 
avalanche of individual accolades didn’t 
sway the perspective of Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University senior DeForest 
Carter. His proudest accomplishment from 
the 2014-15 season came not from an award 
but rather his team’s 35-2 record. 

“We had the best record ever in Embry- 
Riddle history,” he said. “Only lost two 
times this year; wish we could have kept it 
at one.” 

It was the second loss that stung, a 
91-81 setback to Cornerstone College, of 
Michigan, in the NAIA semifinals March 1 6 
at College of the Ozarks in Point Lookout, 
Missouri. 

“It was a tough one,” Carter said. “They 
were great shooters and ended up winning 
the national championship, so it was that 
type of caliber game that we played, and it 
was every night we played like that and just 
one team got us in the end.” 

Carter’s 11 assists and seven steals 
were game-highs, and he scored 13 points 
as his four-year career in an Embry-Riddle 
uniform - which won’t be forgotten anytime 
soon - concluded. 

The kid who began playing basketball 
barefoot on a Big Cypress dirt road next 
to his grandmother Mary Tigertail’s house 
firmly carved his name into the record 
books at Embry-Riddle. 

“He’s going to go down as maybe our 
greatest all-around player of all-time,” said 
Embry-Riddle coach Steve Ridder. 

“All the basketball camps I took him 
to paid off,” said Carter’s mother, Myra 
Jumper, who proudly watched her son at 
the NABC-NAIA All-Star Game March 21 
in Kansas City. 

Robert Hill, Carter’s stepfather, 
admitted he was surprised that Carter 
generated such a successful collegiate 
career. 

“But I knew how hard he worked. He 
did better in college than he did in high 
school,” Hill said. 

Carter, a 6-foot-2 converted point 
guard who was recruited as a small forward 
out of Montverde Academy near Orlando, 
finished his career as Embry-Riddle ’s all- 
time leader in assists and steals. 

His career numbers and all-time 
ranking at Embry-Riddle are: 836 assists 
(1st); 380 steals (1st); 176 blocks (2nd); 494 



Photo courtesy of Brian Beard-CIP 

Embry-Riddle senior point guard DeForest Carter soars to the basket during the second round of the 
NAIA Division II tournament March 13 in Point Lookout, Missouri. 


“He’s going 
to go down 
as maybe our 
greatest all- 
around player 
of all-time.” 

-Steve Ridder, 
Embry-Riddle coach 


free throws (3rd); 135 games played (4th); 
1,786 points (5th); 710 rebounds (6th); and 
589 field goals (9th). 

In addition to the career marks, this 
year Carter set single-season team records 
with 262 assists and 149 steals. He led all 
NAIA Division II players in total steals 
and steals per game and finished second in 
total assists and assists per game. He also 
contributed 484 points, 161 rebounds and 
41 blocks. 

Those numbers helped Carter receive a 
bevy of honors, including NAIA First Team 
All-American and Sun Conference Player 
of the Year. Also, he was selected to play 
in the NAIA’s All-Star Game and made Sun 
Conference First Team All-Conference and 
All-Defensive Team. 

Although Embry-Riddle came up two 
wins shy of a national title, the Eagles 
departed their final NAIA season as Sun 
Conference champions. Carter scored 19 


points, made a game-high seven steals and 
had two blocks to help rally Embry-Riddle 
past Southeastern University, 90-86, in 
overtime in the conference championship 
game March 3 in Daytona Beach. 

“To win a conference championship in 
our home gym was simply amazing,” said 
Carter, who also had six assists and five 
rebounds. “We didn’t lose a single game 
at home this year and it’s my senior year. 
There are just so many factors that go into 
how special that game and win was for us.” 

Embry-Riddle trailed by 14 points with 
10 minutes left in the second half before 
mounting a comeback. 

“The rally started on defense for us; 
that’s what we pride ourselves on as a team. 
We got stops and scored on those stops,” 
Carter said. 

In the final five minutes of the half, 

+ See DEFOREST on page 7C 



Photo courtesy of Brian Beard-CIP 

Embry-Riddle’s DeForest Carter dribbles past Union College’s Deante Johnson during the second round of the NAIA Division II tournament March 13 
in Point Lookout, Missouri. Carter scored 20 points in Embry-Riddle’s 89-75 victory. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Daniel Osceola places a bass into a basket to be weighed by Hollywood Recreation site manager 
Joe Collins during the Bass Busters Fishing Tournament March 7 in Big Cypress. Other participants 
included Huston Osceola, right. 

Dash for bass 

Triple Crown Fishing Series kicks off 
in Big Cypress amid rough weather 


FGCU doubleheader serves 
up volleyball, golf instruction 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — For the second 
time in six weeks, a golfer with PGA Tour 
experience shared his knowledge with 
youngsters in Big Cypress. 

Florida Gulf Coast University men’s 
golf coach Eric Booker, 51, who earned 
more than $300,000 on the PGA Tour in 
1999, was part of an entourage of coaches 
from the Fort Myers college that spent 
March 7 teaching kids about golf and 
volleyball during a daylong clinic. 

“Keep your eye on the ball. Hold that 
balance,” Booker instructed Avahny Jim as 
the 6-year-old used a 3 -wood to hit a ball 
from a rubber tee implanted in an artificial 
grass mat at the Big Cypress golf practice 
range. 

“You might be a natural,” Booker told 
Avahny after she belted a few shots into the 
open range. 

Booker was about Avahny’s age when 
he first started playing golf. 

“My dad owned a public golf course, 
so all of us grew up playing golf. We had 
a place to play. That’s how we got started,” 
he said. 

Thanks to the new practice facility, 
kids on Big Cypress have a place to learn 
the game. 

“This is a brand new facility. They’ll 
come out here and practice. Who knows 
what it will build into,” said Booker, whose 
pro career included a victory in the Nike 
Tour’s Lehigh Valley Open in 1998 when 
he defeated Notah Begay III in a nine-hole 
payoff. 

Begay, a Native American who went 
on to win four times on the PGA Tour and 
is now a commentator for Golf Channel, 
talked to a group of Ahfachkee School 
students at the range in January. Booker, 
who never won a tournament on the PGA 
Tour but finished in the top 1 0 three times, 
said Begay jokes with him about losing the 
sudden-death playoff. At the time, it was the 
longest playoff on the Nike Tour, which is 
now the Web.com Tour. 

“I’d rather win (four) PGA Tour events 
and lost the playoff, so I’ll swap you 
anytime,” Booker said. 

As Booker provided advice about 
stance, grip and swing on the mats, 
youngsters rotated through a variety of 
instruction stations. FGCU women’s coach 
Sarah Trew taught chipping on a grassy 
area and Eagle players Sara Detlefsen and 
Georgia Price provided putting tips on the 


practice green. 

“It’s not often we get to work with 
kids; we enjoy it when we do,” said Price, a 
native of England who starred at Fort Myers 
High School before she joined FGCU. 

Similar to Booker, Price became 
involved in golf thanks to her father. 

“My dad played and he started taking 
me to clinics. I loved it,” said Price, who 
started playing at age 11. The senior said 
she might give professional golf a shot after 
she graduates in May. 

Nashoba Gonzalez and Troy Cantu, 
both from Ahfachkee ’s golf team, were 
among the participants. Troy, 14, said 
FGCU’s coaches helped him with his stance 
and taught him how to generate more power 
in his swing. 

“They helped me fire through the ball,” 
he said. 

Troy pointed to the sand trap area at the 
facility as a place that will benefit his game. 
He said playing golf with Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger and Charlie 
Osceola has made him want to improve. 

“I see them play and some of their chip 
shots from the sand, they hit it right close to 
the hole,” Troy said. 

Chilly and blustery weather hindered 


those who wanted to launch long drives. 

“I like driving because I like to hit it 
far,” said Dothan Osceola-Rodriguez, 9. 

The golf session ended in the late 
morning. After lunch, a few youngsters 
switched sports as they joined others at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium for 
an afternoon of volleyball instruction from 
FGCU head coach Matt Botsford and 
assistant coach Danny Mahy. 

The program, which drew about 15 
kids, started with Botsford telling everyone 
to toss a volleyball as high as they could 
and catch it behind their backs. Some were 
successful, others not so much, but the drill 
provided an icebreaker before the coaches 
formed small groups and provided basic 
instruction on hitting, passing, receiving 
and serving. 

“If someone walks away from it with a 
rejuvenated view of volleyball, that’s great,” 
said Botsford, who will hold volleyball 
camps in July for ages 10-18 at FGCU’s 
Alico Arena. 

The golf and volleyball sessions 
marked the latest venture to the reservation 
by FGCU athletics. Last September, the 
men’s basketball team held a clinic at the 
gymnasium. 


Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University women’s volleyball coach Matt Botsford instructs Morningstar 
Osceola Rodriguez, 8, as Avahny Jim, 6, looks on during a clinic March 7 at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Inclement weather 
might have altered the appetites of fish, but 
it didn’t prevent nearly two dozen anglers 
from casting on the canals of Big Cypress 
March 7 as the Seminole Sportsman’s 
Triple Crown 2015 Fishing Series kicked 
off. 

Hollywood Recreation site manager 
Joe Collins, who oversees the three- 
tournament series with Moses Jumper Jr., 
estimated that wind gusts of 25 mph greeted 
fishermen following the 7 a.m. start of the 
Bass Busters Fishing Tournament. 

“Then it was cold and then it rained. 
It was hard to turn over them fish, but we 
got it done,” said Jumper, who placed third 
in the tournament with his son, Naha. The 
Jumpers returned with 10.99 pounds of 
bass. 


The heaviest collection belonged to 
Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank and 
Frank Marrero. They teamed up to win first 
place with 18.99 pounds of bass, including 
the day’s biggest fish, a 5.9 pounder reeled 
in by Marrero. 

“That’s a good bass for this kind of 
weather,” Moses Jumper Jr. said. 

“It was windy, but it was alright,” 
Marrero said as he released all his team’s 
fish back into the canal at the dock in front 
of Jumper’s property. 

Bryan Arledge and Wayne Williams 
finished runners-up with 12.21 pounds. All 
fishermen met the 3 p.m. deadline for fish 
to be weighed without a penalty. 

The top three teams were awarded 
trophies and prize money by Collins, who 
also presented the Seminole Sportsman’s 
Josiah Johns memorial plaque to Marrero 
for catching the largest bass. Every 
participant received a tournament T-shirt. 

“I think we had 
some guys who did pretty 
good fishing,” Jumper 
told the group. He also 
mentioned the series would 
not be possible without 
support from Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

The weather likely 
contributed to a lighter 
catch total compared 
to a year ago. The top 
three teams in last year’s 
tournament accounted for 
nearly 54 pounds, about 11 
more pounds of bass than 
this year. 

The series continues 
April 11 in Big Cypress with 
the Howard Tiger Memorial 
Fishing Tournament. The 
final event is the Take a 
Kid Fishing Tournament 
May 9. Weights from all 
three tournaments will be 
tabulated to determine the 
overall winner. For those 
who missed round one, 
there’s still opportunity to 
make up ground. Last year’s 
overall second and third 
place finishers both missed 
one tournament. 

Despite the poor 
weather, organizers were 
thrilled opening day 
attracted 12 boats. 

“It’s a tremendous 
turnout,” said Jumper, 
whose son Josh and 
grandson Blevyns won the 
overall championship last 
year. 


Kevin Johnson 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank brings back a net full of bass 
that he and Frank Marrero caught in the Bass Busters Fishing 
Tournament in Big Cypress. They won first place with nearly 19 
pounds of bass. 




Kevin Johnson 

Avahny Jim, 6, receives instruction from Florida Gulf Coast University men’s golf coach Eric Booker during a clinic at the Big Cypress golf range. 
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After hiatus, PECS baseball returns to diamond 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — The 2015 baseball 
season is bound to be special for Harry 
Tewksbury. 

The Pemayetv Emahakv baseball 
coach said he’s excited that the Charter 
School’s team is back in business after a 
year’s absence. This season also marks the 
end of the collegiate careers of his twin 
sons, Adam, a catcher at Troy University 
in Alabama, and Cameron, a pitcher for 
Valdosta State University in Georgia. 

“It’s been a part of my life and their 
lives as we’ve come along. I just love the 
game,” said Tewksbury, whose cousin Bob 
Tewksbury was a Major League pitcher for 
six teams. 

PECS opened its season against Glades 
Day School’s junior varsity March 5 in 
Brighton. Not surprisingly, the Glades team 
filled with ninth- and lOth-graders had its 
way against the smaller PECS squad whose 
white jerseys and black pants were occupied 
by mostly sixth- and seventh-graders. The 
outcome - Glades Day won 16-3 - wasn’t 
a huge concern for coach Tewksbury. His 
main objective is to see improvements from 
the season’s first pitch 
to its final out. 

“We want to win 
every game we get in, 
of course, but if we can 
make them better than 
they were at the end of 
this thing, that’s really 
what we want to get 
to,” said Tewksbury, 
whose assistant coach 
is Kevin Jackson. 

A year ago, PECS 
was unable to gather 
enough players to field 
a team. This season 1 1 
players - nine starters 
and two substitutes - 
comprise the squad 
that is scheduled to 
play at least six games. 

“The group of 
guys we have are very 
coachable; they listen, 
they hustle, they do 
everything you ask 
them to do, which, to 
me, is more important 
sometimes than having 
a guy that can do everything but doesn’t 
want to listen to you,” Tewksbury said. 

Scheduling games against kids their 
own age isn’t as easy as it used to be. 

“We have to get JV games because 
there’s not a lot of middle school baseball,” 
said Tewksbury, whose team used to face 
middle schools on the east coast. “Those 
middle school teams on the coast, it’s very 
handy for them to just play each other, and 
they don’t have the budget to travel over 
here, so they kind of cut us out of their little 
deal.” 


PECS’ starting lineup against Glades 
Day, from Belle Glade, featured southpaw 
Lucas Osceola on the mound and Conner 
Thomas behind the plate. Infield duties 
were handled by Kamani Smith (first), 
Kaleb Doctor (second), Silas Madrigal 
(shortstop) and Tanner Shore (third). The 
outfield consisted of Alex Valdes (left), 
Dante Thomas (center) and Hyatt Pearce 
(right). 

Jagger Gaucin served as a substitute. 
Myron Billie, who is expected to be among 
the team’s top pitchers along with Lucas 
and Silas, was unable to attend the opener. 

It didn’t take long for an example of 
players heeding their coach’s advice to 
pay off. Lucas and Tanner combined on a 
perfect pickoff play to nab a runner at third 
base in the top of the first inning. 

In the bottom of the first, Silas scored 
on Dante’s infield single to knot the score 
at 1-1. 

Glades Day eventually built a big lead, 
but PECS generated a few more highlights. 
In the third inning, Kamani had a single. 
Dante belted a two-run single that brought 
home Silas and Kaleb in the fourth. 

Tewksbury said a handful of his players 
want to play high school baseball after 
middle school, which 
makes their years on 
the regulation-sized 
field at PECS so 
vital. The distances 
at Ollie Jones 
Memorial Park 
between the mound 
and home plate - 60 
feet, 6 inches - and 
between the bases 
- 90 feet - are the 
same as high school. 

“When they get 
there, it won’t be 
such a shock to them. 
They’ll already 
have a feel for this 
field and it won’t 
be so intimidating,” 
Tewksbury said. 

This year’s 
edition features 
just two eighth- 
graders, so a few 
growing pains 

might be expected 
as players adjust to 
bigger fields, larger 
opponents and heavier bats. 

“We’re awful young,” Tewksbury said. 
“We have a lot of seventh-graders and three 
or four sixth-graders sprinkled in there.” 

The current crop only has to look 
about 30 miles northeast to see how former 
PECS students are faring in high school. 
Okeechobee High School’s varsity squad 
has received key contributions this season 
from a handful of alums, including Elijah 
Finney, Sean Osceola, Zeke Matthews and 
Layton Thomas. 


“The group of 
guys we have are 
very coachable; 
they listen, they 
hustle, they do 
everything you 
ask them to do.” 

- Harry Tewksbury, 
PECS baseball coach 


PECS team faces 
former teammate 
Camryn Thomas 



Kevin Johnson 

PECS base runner Dante Thomas and coach Harry Tewksbury watch a Glades Day pitcher wind up during opening day March 5 in Brighton. 




Kevin Johnson 

PECS batter Lucas Osceola launches a deep fly to left field against Glades 
Day in Brighton. 


Kevin Johnson 

PECS second baseman Kaleb Doctor fires a throw to first base for an out 
against Glades Day in Brighton. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAKE PLACID — Hand slaps and 
the muttering of “good game” are the 
typical, often unenthusiastic exchanges 


between softball teams at the conclusion of 
games. Opponents usually don’t offer hugs, 
but that’s what Camryn Thomas received 
from her ex-teammates. 

“I miss them,” said Camryn after her 
former team, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 


School, beat her current team, Lake Placid 
junior varsity, 12-10 on March 9 at Lake 
Placid High School. 

After playing three seasons for 
PECS, Camryn shifted to Lake Placid this 
academic year to begin her high school 



Kevin Johnson 

Lake Placid junior varsity player Camryn Thomas tags Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s Luzana Venzor at first base during a game March 9 at 
Lake Placid High School. Thomas faced her former team for the first time. 


Kevin Johnson 

Lake Placid junior varsity pitcher Camryn Thomas delivers a pitch during 
a game against PECS at Lake Placid High School. 


career. The freshman right-hander from the 
Brighton Reservation has settled into her 
role as the team’s primary starting pitcher. 
About halfway through the season, she had 
already posted complete game wins against 
Sebring and Frostproof. 

“Camryn has been doing an awesome 
job for us. She has a good, positive 
attitude,” said Lake Placid JV coach Todd 
W. Moore. 

When PECS came up to bat in the top 
of the first inning, Camryn wasn’t in the 
pitcher’s circle, but she just about circled 
the playing field handling first base, third 
base and right field before being summoned 
for late-inning relief. 

“My goal was not to use her today (as 
a pitcher) because that’s a lot of pressure 
on a kid; she’s a ninth-grader and having 
to pitch against her old school and her 
friends,” Moore said. 

When Lake Placid fell behind 10-2 in 
the fifth inning, Camryn was brought in to 
pitch. In three innings, she struck out seven 
of her former teammates and allowed two 
hits and one earned run. As Camryn kept 
PECS’ bats quiet, Lake Placid’s offense 
sprung to life with four runs in the fifth 
and four in the seventh before its rally was 
halted with the tying run stranded at second 
base. 

“It was exciting, but towards the 
beginning we weren’t doing so well,” 
Camryn said. “I kind of got down a little bit 
because I really wanted to beat them. We 
starting coming together as a team and we 
did good towards the end.” 

Hitting the strike zone has been one of 
her strengths this season. 

“She’s consistently around the plate. 
Not a lot of walks,” said Moore, who wants 
Camryn to use the offseason to get stronger. 
“Her biggest thing is she’s going to have 
to work on her strength over the summer. 
She’s going to have to get a lot of core 
strength going.” 

Batting in the No. 3 spot, Camryn 
drove in one run with an RBI infield single 
in the fifth. 

On the other side, PECS hurdled 
adversity to boost its record to 5-3. Before 


taking the field, PECS was already without 
Haylie Huff because of an injury and 
another player who couldn’t play because 
she was tardy for school. 

During the game, two more players 
were lost to injuries and another departed 
for 4-H duties. 

“This game was crazy,” said PECS 
coach Nancy Jimmie. 

The injury bug bit in the third inning 
when PECS third baseman Krysta Burton 
collided with catcher Jacee Jumper while 
both were chasing a foul ball. 

Krysta was helped off the field by 
coaches and attended to by Seminole Tribe 
Fire Rescue. 

Late in the game, Luzana Venzor was 
hurt in a collision with a Lake Placid runner 
at first base and left the game. 

Jenna Brown and Alaina Sweat were 
hit by pitches in what turned into a black- 
and-blue victory for the kids in the red and 
black uniforms. 

Despite the dents, PECS generated 
plenty of highlights. Its defense turned 
three double plays, Jacee made a tough 
catch against the fence in foul territory and 
center fielder Jenna and shortstop Janessa 
Nunez turned difficult plays into routine- 
looking outs. 

PECS pitcher Aleina Micco tossed a 
complete game and helped her own cause 
with a remarkable day at the plate in the 
cleanup spot. 

Aleina hit the ball hard every trip as 
she went 5-for-5 with a double, triple and 
five RBIs. 

She provided critical insurance with a 
two-run single in the fifth that gave PECS 
a 12-2 lead, a cushion which became less 
comfortable as Lake Placid mounted its late 
comeback. 

Alaina ignited PECS’ offense with an 
opposite field RBI triple in the third that 
brought home Janessa with the game’s first 
run. 

“We’ve been hitting. It saves us,” 
Jimmie said. 

The teams will meet again April 9 on 
the Brighton Reservation for PECS’ eighth- 
grade parent night. 
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Sammy Micco Sanchez wraps up 
freshman season with trip to states 


Young tennis ace 
serves up wins 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT GIBSON, Okla. — The 

momentum Sammy Micco Sanchez 
generated from winning a gold medal on 
wrestling mats in Canada last summer 
carried over into his high school season this 
winter in Oklahoma. 

Sanchez, a North American Indigenous 
Games (NAIG) champion, finished his 
freshman season at Fort Gibson High 
School in late February with a 30-12 record 
and earned a spot among Class 4A’s elite 
in his weight division by qualifying for the 
Oklahoma state tournament. The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida member was the only 
freshman out of eight wrestlers in 4A’s 
195-pound division at states in Oklahoma 
City. 

Fort Gibson wrestling coach Sammy 
Johnson said only a handful of freshmen 
in school history have ever qualified for 
states. 

“Finishing in the top eight as a 
freshman is really good,” said Johnson, 


who also coached Sanchez at NAIG. 

After spending the fall as a linebacker 
and fullback on Fort Gibson’s football team, 
which went 11-1 and won a district title, 
Sanchez shifted to wrestling, where wins 
continued to pile up. Fort Gibson wrestling 
won its district for the first time in five 
years, captured its conference tournament 
and the Bristow Duals, finished runner-up 
at a tournament in Louisiana and placed 
fourth overall at the state championship. 

It was a satisfying season for Sanchez, 
who’s only been wrestling for three years. 
This season he often wrestled up a division 
from his weight, which hovered around 
180. 

“It was a better season than I expected,” 
he said. 

“Sammy won some big matches for 
us,” Johnson said. “He’s a team player 
and will do whatever it takes for us to be 
successful. He’s a tough kid. He’s done a 
good job.” 

Sanchez won two consolation matches 
at regionals, including a 5-4 win that 
punched his ticket to the state tournament 


with six of his teammates. A loss would 
have meant the end of his season. 

Sanchez’s reward for reaching states 
was a first-round bout against Tuttle High 
School senior Dustin Mason, a two-time 
state champion and the division’s No. 1 
seed. 

“I was expecting to get pinned in the 
first period,” Sanchez said. 

But the low-scoring bout turned out 
to be close and lasted into the third period 
before Mason notched a pin. 

“I was down and I got caught under,” 
Sanchez said. 

Sanchez’s season ended with a loss in 
the consolation bracket, but the setbacks 
didn’t dampen his coach’s outlook for a 
freshman who has one state championship 
tournament under his belt and three more 
years on the mats at Fort Gibson. 

“That’s the best part of it. The sky is the 
limit for him,” Johnson said. “Hopefully, 
he’s a little more confident. He doesn’t 
believe in himself as much as I do at times.” 

“Next year I hope to place at state, 
and I hope to be a three-time state placer 
by the time I graduate,” 
Sanchez said. 

Sanchez will return 
to the football field for 
spring practice. Johnson, 
who is the team’s 
defensive line coach, said 
Sanchez could become a 
full-time starter this fall. 

“He’s a real athletic 
kid. He can play anything 
in the front seven,” 
Johnson said. 

Sanchez’s brother, 
Jesse, a sophomore at 
Fort Gibson who won a 
silver medal at NAIG, 
didn’t wrestle this season 
due to a football injury, 
but he is running track 
and field this spring and 
continuing to prepare 
for his junior seasons in 
football and wrestling. 

“He’s lifting. He’ll 
be back next year,” 
Johnson said. 

Wrestling will still be 
a big part of the coming 
months for the Sanchez 
brothers, who were 
scheduled to compete 
in March at a non-high 
school tournament 

in Virginia with their 
younger relative Julius 
Aquino. 


Nigel Osceola 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRANDON, Fla. — Two years ago, 
Brian Osceola had no idea the impact a 
summer recreation tennis program would 
have on his son. Up to that point, Nigel 
Osceola had never picked up a tennis 
racquet, but the program in Brandon, 
Florida helped him quickly fall in love with 
the sport and he’s played ever since. 

“It was just something for kids to 
occupy time during the summer,” Brian 
recalled. “He’s the one who wanted to keep 
going.” 

The program did more than occupy 
Nigel’s time; it provided a spark that has 
led to lessons, practices, tournaments and 
trophies. 

The fourth-grader at Brandon 
Academy works on his game during the 
week, competes in tournaments on 
weekends in the Tampa and Orlando 
regions and even has a personal 
coach. 

After several top five finishes, 

Nigel and his favorite Slazenger 
racquet made it to the top in early 
February when he earned his first 
championship trophy after posting a 
4-1 record in the 10U boys division 
at the Winter Park Early Spring 
Junior Grand Prix Tennis tournament. 

His only loss came against Jacob 
Immelman, who played in another 
age group and is also the son of 
2008 Masters golf champion Trevor 
Immelman. 

Nigel, 10, added the trophy to 
his growing collection at home in 
Brandon. Even though tennis has 
become a big part of Nigel’s young 
life, he’s not yet a big fan of watching 
it on TV. 

“He’ll sit there and watch it, but 
he gets bored,” Brian said. 

Nigel, who plays singles and 
doubles, said it’s the competition on 
the courts that he enjoys most. 

“I enjoy facing people that are 
evenly matched,” Nigel said in early 
March, a few days after he finished 
second in a tournament in Clearwater. 

The days of feeling nervous in 
tournaments have evaporated for 
Nigel, who competes in the Junior 
Grand Prix Tennis and for the 
Brandon Sports & Aquatic Center. 


shines on court 


“Now I got used to them,” he said. 

Under the tutelage of coach Rolland 
Miller, Nigel develops all aspects of his 
game. 

“He’s been improving very much and 
showing a lot of potential,” Brian said. 

In addition to tennis, Nigel, the oldest 
of four siblings, plays basketball, football 
and soccer. His flag football team at 
Brandon Academy went undefeated in the 
regular season. 

Football vies with tennis as Nigel’s 
favorite sport for a good reason. Nigel said 
he looks up to Florida State wide receiver 
and fellow Seminole Justin Motlow, who 
just happens to be Nigel’s uncle and a 
Brandon Academy alum. 

Nigel will get a taste of FSU this 
summer. He’s been invited to attend the 
college’s high performance tennis camp for 
youth. 



Photo courtesy of Sammy Micco Sanchez 

Fort Gibson High School freshman Sammy Micco Sanchez gains the upper hand on an opponent during the 2014-15 
wrestling season. Sanchez compiled a 30-12 record and qualified for the Oklahoma state tournament. 



Photo courtesy of Brian Osceola 

Nigel Osceola, 10, of Brandon, holds the champion’s 
trophy he won at the Winter Park Early Spring Junior 
Grand Prix Tennis tournament Feb. 7 in Winter Park. 



Seminole Casino Hotel presents a colorful celebration filled 
with wonder and amazement, including: 



Gator Country 


IMMOKALEE 


Watch Hot Air Balloons Take Flight 6am 
Each Morning 

Tethered Balloon Rides In The Morning 
Polo Exhibition 
Kid’s Experience 
Classic Car Show 

Alligator Wrestling And Native Crafts 


All activities weather permitting. 


CASINO 

HOTEL 


CASINO 

HOTEL 



2015 FISHING SERIES 



1 HOWARD TIGER MEMORIAL 
FISHING TOURNAMENT 
Saturday, April 11 th , 2015 


BASS BUSTER'S 


FISHING TOURNAMENT 
Saturday, March 7 th ’ 2015 
7:am-3:pm 


Tournaments are open to Tribal & 
Community members as well as S.T.O.F. 
employees. However, each team (2 anglers) 
must have at least 1 Tribal member 
$100.oo per boat 
$25.oo extra for Big Bass 
Added prize money!!! 


OVERALL SERIES CHAMPION 

Total weights from all 3 tournaments 


For more information: 


Moses "Bigg Shot" Jumper @ 954-931-7118 
or 

Joe Collins @ 954-931-7793 or 
HCollins@SemTribe.com 


SEMINOLE SPORTSMAN'S 

«| "TAKE A KID FISHING" 

H TOURNAMENT 

H Saturday, May 9 th , 2015 
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Pow Pow Panther wheels in power 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Growing 
up as a tomboy in Hollywood helped 
prepare Meredith Bullard for the fast- 
moving, aggressive contact sport of roller 
derby, her activity of choice. 

Bumps, bruises and injuries are part 
of the game, but Bullard, aka Pow Pow 
Panther, shines on eight wheels as a member 
of the Gold Coast Derby Grrls team. 

Gold Coast’s roller derby season, which 
runs through October, started with a bout 
March 7 in Fort Lauderdale against Twin 
City Derby Girls, from the Champaign- 
Urbana region in Illinois. Gold Coast won 
handily, 148-96. 

“It’s challenging,” said Pow Pow 
Panther, who tried other sports, but nothing 
piqued her interest like roller derby. “It’s 
tough, fast-paced and I like the strategy. I 
also like the camaraderie and being part of 
a team.” 

Gold Coast plays in the Women’s Flat 


Track Roller Derby Association (WFTDA), 
which has 301 leagues around the world. 

The original roller derby was played on 
banked tracks from the 1920s to the 1970s. 
The sport was revived in Texas in the early 
2000s as a flat-track version of the game 
and has steadily grown in popularity. 

Skaters take creative derby names to 
embrace the tougher, edgier side of their 
personalities. “When you step into the rink, 
your derby alter ego takes over,” reads the 
WFTDA website. 

“Pow Pow means hard hits, and Panther 
because that’s my clan,” Pow Pow Panther 
said. 

Although it looks like chaos on the 
track, the basic rules of the game are 
straightforward. Two teams of five skaters 
each - four blockers and a jammer - vie for 
points. Only the jammer can score and does 
so by passing opponents after her first lap 
around the track. The blockers, who play 
defense and offense, block, shove, push and 
get in the opposing jammer’s way while 
also trying to create an opening for their 


own jammer to pass through and 
score. 

“The hardest part is the amount 
of training and skill it takes, but I 
enjoy being out there on the track, 
training hard and working for a 
goal; it’s the best feeling,” said Pow 
Pow Panther, who mostly blocks but 
sometimes fills in as the jammer. 

“She is a great asset to our 
team,” said Gold Coast head 
coach Derrick DeRosa, aka Bare 
Lee Human, whose team finished 
fourth in the divisional playoffs last 
summer in Ontario, Canada. “She’s 
always been a solid player. She 
is the second Native American to 
score points in the playoffs and she 
holds the record with 23 points.” 

Pow Pow Panther’s teammates 
appreciate and rely on her skill on 
the track. 

“She is quiet; you don’t hear 
much from her,” said training coach 
Mary Engleman, aka Lucy Lunatic. 


Beverly Bidney 

Meredith Bullard, aka Pow Pow Panther, second from left, plays defense as part of the wall of players meant to block their opponent’s jammer during 
a bout between the Gold Coast Derby Grrls and Twin City Derby Girls in Fort Lauderdale. 


Beverly Bidney 

Meredith Bullard, aka Pow Pow Panther, center, 
pushes the Twin City Derby Girls jammer out of 
bounds during a March 7 bout in Fort Lauderdale. 


“But she will always surprise you with her 
strength, really nail somebody and knock 
their lights out. She’s the strong, silent 
type.” 

A formidable player, Pow Pow Panther 
is a force to be reckoned with on the track. 

“She brings a [load] of power and 
stability,” said Olga Montealegre, aka 
Bandita. “You can always count on Pow 
Pow.” 

“She’s a powerhouse and can knock 
her way through a pack,” added Gillian 
Sullivan, aka Barbwire Gordon. “She can 
play any position; I rely on her to be there 
when I need a brace when I’m a jammer.” 

But after five years of roller derby, 
Pow Pow Panther is ready to be Meredith 
Bullard again. The mother of Louis Billie, 
7, and Tatum Billie, 6, said the sport takes 
too much of her time and this will be her 
final season. 

Bullard plans to pursue her passion of 
filmmaking. She attended a film school in 
Miami and now wants to continue her studies 
in screenwriting and cinematography, 
possibly at Miami Dade College. 


Drayton 
Billie posts 
two wins at 
wrestling 
regional 



Photo by Kevin Johnson 


STAFF REPORT 

JENSEN BEACH, Fla. — 

Okeechobee High School sophomore 
wrestler Drayton Billie notched 
two wins in the Class 2A-Region 4 
wrestling meet March 6-7 at Jensen 
Beach High School. 

Wrestling in the 138-pound 
division, Billie opened with a 17-11 
win against Miami Norland’s Aslet 
Jean. In the quarterfinals, Billie lost 
to Archbishop McCarthy’s Brandon 
Miret, a district champion, 15-8. The 
loss sent Billie to the consolation 
bracket, where he picked up an 8-3 
decision against Coconut Creek’s 
Carlos Savoca. Billie’s season came 
to an end in a consolation semifinal 
where he lost to Palm Bay’s Dylan 
Perrow by fall. 

Okeechobee had 12 wrestlers 
at regionals. Out of the seven who 
wrestled in classes less than 160 
pounds, Billie was the only one who 
won more than one bout. 

Two weeks before regionals, 
Billie finished as Class 2A-District 
14 runner-up in 138. 



Law Offices of 

Roger P. Foley, P.A. 


We Don'tJ udge - We Defend!® 


Broward 

524 S. Andrews Ave., #200N 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 

(954)467-2946 


Palm Beach 
901 N. Olive Ave. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33401 

(561)746-7076 


Serving ALL Tribal communities! 


• Criminal Defense Cases 

• Drivers License Suspensions 

• Driving Under The Influence 

• Drug Charges 

• Seal/Expunge Records 

• Injunctions/Restraining Orders 

• All Misdemeanor/Felony Cases 

• Violation of Probation 

Fair Prices! 


Personal Injury Cases 

Auto Accidents 

Motorcycle Accidents 

Truck Accidents 

Traffic Infractions 

Bicycle Accidents 

Spinal Cord Injury 

Slip/Fall Accidents 

All Serious Bodily Injury Cases 


www.LAWYERFOLEY.com 
FREE 30 minute consultation 
Hablamos Espahol 


Video Conference 
Available 



Entry Fees $35. 00 

Junior Cypress Arena/Big Cypress 
Exhibition Until 11:30am 
Show starts @ 12:00pm 


Membership Fee: $35. 00 
Non Membership Fee: $10. 00 
Exhibition Fee-. $5. 00 

$500. 00 Added to each Show 
Must attend 4 out of 6 shows to qualify for Prizes 
Prizes will be given in each division at the end of the series to the top 5!!! 
Must be a member to qualify for prizes at the end of the series 
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Teams display ‘heart’ 
on basketball court 


Duelle Gore makes most of 
second shot with Haskell 



Photo courtesy of HaskellAthletics.com 

Duelle Gore, a guard for Haskell Indian Nations University, 
controls the ball near the hoop during a game in the 
2014-15 season. Gore averaged more than 13 points in 
his first season back with Haskell after four years. 


STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Mens and 
women’s teams vied for top honors Feb. 
27-28 in the Big Cypress All Hearts 
Basketball Tournament at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. The tournament was 


open to players ages 1 8 and older. 

YDWI won the women’s championship 
against runner-up Kelice’s Team. Big 
Town captured the title on the men’s side 
ahead of Team Shottaz in second place and 
J.U.S. in third. 

Winners received sweatshirts. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAWRENCE, Kan. — From a 
basketball standpoint, Duelle Gore produced 
a decent freshman season at Haskell Indian 
Nations University in 2010-11. With about 
seven points and seven rebounds per game, 
his averages were fine for a rookie, but 
away from the court the kid who grew up on 
the Hollywood and Brighton Reservations 
struggled with the rest of college life, so 
much so that his next game in a Haskell 
uniform wouldn’t come until four years 
later. 

Gore’s return this academic year - first 
to the classroom at Haskell and then to the 
team - made a believer out of his coach. 

“I can’t say enough about his 
determination,” said Haskell coach Chad 
Kills Crow, whose first year at the Lawrence, 
Kansas college for Native Americans came 
in Gore’s freshman year. Kills Crow recalled 
Gore being underprepared for college. “He 
came to Haskell and did well as a freshman, 
but he wasn’t college-ready; he wasn’t 
socially prepared.” 

There was no sophomore basketball 
season for Gore, whose woes in the 
classroom made him ineligible to remain 
with the team. 

“He quit going to class. I was 
disappointed with him,” said Kills Crow, 
who thought he might never see Gore again 
after offering two suggestions. “My advice 
to Duelle was, ‘You need to get your grades 
up and you need to mature.’ To be honest, I 
didn’t think he was going to do it.” 

At first, those instincts appeared to be 
correct. Gore left Haskell, but he remained 
in Lawrence on a hiatus that turned out to 
be a game-changer. Left without a school 
or a team, Gore continued working out. He 
wanted to come back. 

“It made me miss the game, and I 
decided I needed to finish school,” he said. 

First, however, he needed to get back 
into Haskell, which meant his grades needed 
to improve. He enrolled at Johnson County 
Community College near Kansas City and 
continued knocking on Haskell’s door. 

“Each semester, he kept applying to 
Haskell, but his GPA wasn’t high enough,” 
Kills Crow said. 

Finally, last spring the GPA became 
high enough to open the doors. 

“I worked so hard for that,” Gore said. 

“To my surprise, he busted his tail and 
got his GPA up,” Kills Crow said. 

Gore’s eligibility to return to the 
team started in mid-season. His debut in 
January featured no signs of rust as the 
2010 Okeechobee High School graduate 
promptly drained 21 points in a 94-87 win 


against College of the Ozarks. Three 
weeks later, he netted a season-high 
28 points against Iowa’s Waldorf 
College. 

“I was getting open shots and 
everything was clicking for us,” said 
Gore, a 6-foot-5, 220-pound guard 
who also recorded a double-double 
with 18 points and 12 rebounds in 
a win against York College in late 
January. 

In 14 games, Gore scored in 
double digits 1 0 times on his way to 
averaging 13.2 points, third highest 
on the team. He was second in 
rebounds with 7.2 per game. 

Described as “an impact 
player” by his coach, Gore sparked 
the team, which plays in the NAIA. 

Haskell had a 2-14 record before 
Gore’s arrival but won three out of 
the first four games with him. 

“He turned our season around. 

He got here and we started winning,” 

Kills Crow said. “He’s got the skills 
to play inside and play outside. He’s 
developed a great jump shot.” 

Haskell’s season ended with a 
conference playoff loss to Waldorf. 

Gore scored 15 points and was 
the go-to guy for a last-second 
desperation shot with Haskell down 
by three points. 

“During the timeout, I told 
(coach) that I wanted to take the 
shot,” Gore said. 

Gore took the shot, but 
unfortunately for Haskell, which 
finished with an 8-23 record, a low 
ceiling in an opponent’s small gym 
proved to be a sixth defender. Gore’s 
shot from around midcourt never 
reached its planned destination because it 
hit a light fixture. 

“I thought it had a chance,” Gore said. 

After finishing the winter semester, 
Gore remained in a learning mode when 
he arrived home in Hollywood just in time 
to attend the Miami Heat’s game March 16 
against LeBron James and the Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 

“I pay attention to what they do to get 
open, and how they get open running off 
screens,” Gore said the day after he watched 
Dwayne Wade score 32 points in the Heat’s 
victory. The mental notes Gore absorbed 
about Wade’s performance could come in 
handy as he practices during the offseason. 

“I like his post-up game. I want to work 
on my post moves versus smaller guards,” 
Gore said. 

Gore, who is in Haskell’s American 
Indian Studies program, said he expects to 
graduate in slightly more than a year and 


might pursue a future degree in business. 

“I’ve enjoyed it,” he said about his time 
at Haskell. 

During the offseason, Gore said he’ll 
continue to rehab an injured ankle that he 
played with for most of the season. He might 
work out with a teammate this summer in 
Los Angeles, but he doesn’t have to venture 
far to find sharpshooters for practice. His 
brother Trewston Pierce and sister Shae 
Pierce led their high school teams in scoring 
this season. 

“They deserve it. They worked hard 
for it,” Gore said. 

Gore’s hard work should continue to 
payoff next season, Kills Crow said. 

“He’ll be a force to be reckoned with 
next year,” said Kills Crow, who described 
Gore as a “potential All-American.” 

The bottom line, as the coach noted, is 
that Gore is on the right path. 

“He’s doing everything right,” Kills 
Crow said. 



Photo courtesy of Dessie Thomas 

The YDWI women’s basketball team celebrates winning the All Hearts Basketball Tournament 
Feb. 28 in Big Cypress. 



Photo courtesy of Dessie Thomas 

Big Town celebrates after winning the men’s championship Feb. 28 at the All Hearts Basketball 
Tournament in Big Cypress. 
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More than a passing grade for BC’s 
DeForest Carter at all-star game in KC 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — A steal, 
a layup and a smile were the fitting 
components attached to the final two 
points of DeForest Carter’s remarkable 
collegiate career that ended March 2 1 with 
an appearance in the NABC-NAIA Men’s 
Basketball All-Star Game at Municipal 
Auditorium in downtown Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Carter, whose affable personality 
carries over to the court regardless of the 
score, sported a wide grin while he made a 
solo trip from midcourt to the basket for the 
easy, uncontested hoop, which turned out to 
be his only points. 

Instead of shooting, Carter displayed 
a generous amount of generosity, as 
the record-breaking Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University senior point guard 
opted to dole out first-class passes to his 
Division II All-Star teammates. 

The result was a game-high seven 
assists for Carter, whose team fell to the 
Division I All-Stars, 100-96, in a basketball- 
rich structure that hosted several NCAA 
Final Fours from the 1940s to 1960s. 

The game culminated a whirlwind 
week for Carter, whose playing career with 
Embry-Riddle ended five days earlier with 
a loss in the NAIA Division II national 
semifinals in the southern part of Missouri. 
He went back to Florida and returned to the 
Show-Me State the day before the all-star 
game. 

“I felt it was another opportunity to 
go and represent my Tribe and represent 
my school and represent my family,” said 
Carter, whose mother, Myra Jumper, and 
stepfather, Robert Hill, watched his final 
game from section 11, directly across the 
court from the Division II all-stars bench. 

Through Carter’s four-year career at 
Embry-Riddle - a span of 135 games - 
Jumper only missed attending a couple 
games during her son’s freshman season. 

“I can’t play without seeing her face 
or talking to her at least once,” said Carter, 
who already knows how he will handle 


games if he pursues a professional career, 
perhaps in another country. “That’s when 
FaceTime comes in handy. Right before the 
game, it’d be like, ‘Love you mom, see ya.’ 
Then I’m ready to go.” 

Jumper, Hill and the 400 or so fans who 
remained in the nearly 10,000-seat arena 
after a marathon day of quarterfinals in the 
Division I tournament witnessed some of 
the magic that belongs 
to Embry-Riddle ’s all- 
time leader in assists and 
steals. 

Before the game’s 
first five minutes elapsed, 

Carter made two nifty 
assists. First, he drove 
the lane while battling a 
defender and appeared 
ready for a layup attempt 
only to make a mid- 
air pass to a wide-open 
Timothy Mitchell, of 
Southeastern University, 
for an uncontested 
dunk. A similar scenario 
occurred moments later, 
but this time Carter 
delivered a behind-the- 
back, over-the-shoulder, 
no-look gem to Midland 
University’s Marcus 
Franklin for another 
dunk. 

“We got reminded tonight how good 
he is and how much he makes the game 
look so easy,” said Embry-Riddle coach 
Steve Ridder, who watched from the stands 
with his assistant coach Chad Keller. 

Carter had to get used to not having his 
usual pass recipient on the floor, 6-foot-8 
Embry-Riddle teammate Cesar Pastrana. 

“I’m missing my best and favorite 
target ever,” Carter said. “Every time I 
jumped and looked, I had flashbacks, ‘Oh 
that’s not Cesar.’ It was still great though. 
The players I played with were awesome.” 

Carter didn’t attempt a shot in the first 
half, which led to good-natured ribbing 
from the sidelines. 

“When he came to our comer, we said, 


‘You think we flew out here all this way not 
to see you take a shot?”’ said Ridder, whose 
program will join the NCAA Division II 
ranks starting next season. “Tonight, coach 
Keller and I decided to be here because 
DeForest has done everything we’ve asked 
him to do, and he’s turned out to be a great 
human being, a great young man. Tonight 
is kind of our last NAIA event. We wanted 
to be here for him and 
just celebrate the great 
career he’s had, but more 
importantly celebrate the 
man he’s turned into. He’s 
going to be missed.” 

But Carter might not 
have to be missed for too 
long. Ridder says there’s an 
invitation for Carter to be 
a student-assistant coach 
in the 2015-16 season as 
Carter finishes his degree 
in interdisciplinary studies. 

“That might (happen) 
this fall,” Carter said. “I’m 
going to go to class and 
help out the team as they’re 
transitioning (to NCAA) 
and still try to be part of 
the team and helping them 
develop players. I just 
want to help any way I can 
and give back.” 

Carter, who grew up 
on the Big Cypress Reservation before he 
moved to Orlando with his family when 
he was about 10, roomed with Demetrius 
Perkins, one of two all-stars from College 
of Idaho. 

“It’s awesome to see that we could be 
all- stars from different places; me having 
the city and all that around me, and them 
having Idaho. I don’t really know what’s in 
Idaho,” Carter said. 

Earlier in the day, Carter and the all- 
stars watched the NAIA’s 3 -point and dunk 
contests. 

“The dunk contest, I don’t have that 
many tricks, but get me on a good day, I’ll 
make 20 3’s in a row if you need me to,” he 
said, with a smile of course. 


“I felt it 
was another 
opportunity to 
go and represent 
my Tribe and 
represent my 
school and 
represent my 
family.” 

-DeForest Carter 



Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


DeForest Carter enjoys a lighter moment March 21 during pregame DeForest Carter controls the ball against Marty Wilkerson during the 
festivities at the NABC-NAIA All-Star Game in Kansas City. NABC-NAIA All-Star Game at Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City, 

Missouri. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter guards Craig Anderson during the NABC-NAIA All-Star Game in Kansas City, Missouri. 



Photo courtesy of Matt Michlowitz 

DeForest Carter celebrates while cutting down the net after helping Embry-Riddle win the Sun 
Conference championship game 90-86 in overtime against Southeastern on March 3 in Daytona 
Beach. Carter scored 19 points and had seven steals. 


♦ DEFOREST 

From page 1C 


Carter had two steals, two assists and 
scored six points, including a layup with 
two minutes left that gave Embry-Riddle 
its first lead of the game. 

He assisted on a basket by Dalton 
Barnes (27 points) with 30 seconds left 
that sent the game into overtime tied at 73- 
73. 

Midway through the five-minute extra 
session, a layup by Carter put Embry- 
Riddle ahead 82-75. 

Embry-Riddle led by two points with 
seven seconds left when Carter made two 
free throws to clinch a memorable victory 
that he said ranks “at the top” of his career. 


Before the loss to Cornerstone, Carter, 
along with his Embry-Riddle teammates, 
thrived in the national tournament with 
wins against Friends University (10 assists, 
six steals), Union College (20 points, 13 
assists) and Southern Oregon University 
(11 points, 11 assists, five steals, four 
rebounds). 

Carter said he expects to remain active 
in basketball - perhaps as a pro player or 
a coach - and he’ll have four years of 
memories as an Embry-Riddle player to 
fondly recall no matter his future path. 

“Every day, going to work with those 
guys, blood, sweat and tears; we embraced 
that, and it was great,” Carter said. “That’s 
the one thing I’m going to miss, just the 
whole family atmosphere and the great 
program that Embry-Riddle is.” 



Photo courtesy of Terence Young 

Cara Osceola, No. 11 in the front row, poses with her teammates from Anadarko High School 
after finishing runner-up in Oklahoma’s Class 4A state championship March 14 in Oklahoma City. 


+ CARA 

From page 1C 


the 4A state quarterfinals, 53-51, on March 
12. Anadarko compiled a 25-2 record. 

Curtis, a sophomore, also plays for 
the school’s football team, which posted 
an 11-1 record last fall. 

The Osceola family also made its 
mark in the collegiate ranks. Kaitlynn 
Osceola, who was a teammate of her sister 
Cara on Anadarko ’s state championship 
team three years ago, concluded her first 


season on the Haskell Indian Nations 
University women’s team in February. 
Haskell won 10 of its first 11 games on its 
way to a 20-9 record, by far its best season 
in the past four years. 

Kaitlynn scored six points and had 
two rebounds in Haskell’s 74-70 season- 
ending loss to York College in the 
Midlands Collegiate Athletic Conference 
North semifinals Feb. 27. 

For the season, Kaitlynn averaged 
under 10 minutes of playing time in 24 
games and had 32 rebounds. Last year 
Kaitlynn played for Broward College. 


+ More T-BALL photos from page 1C 



Eileen Soler 

Clinton Billie lands on home plate during the 
opening game Feb. 26 of the newly improved 
Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field on Big Cypress. 



Eileen Soler 

Adaleyah Hall practices catching and throwing 
before taking her place during opening games at 
Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field on Big Cypress. 
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Announcements 




Summer Enrollment Begins: 
Summer Enrollment Closes: 


The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
preschool Programs i 
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Summer Enrollment 
Announcement 
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Monday, April 1 st , 2015 

tat 

Friday, May l s, /2015 


BtaK. 

Enrollment Applications will be available at your 

local Preschool. 




*AII enrollment requirements must be met before enrollment 
applications can be processed. 

iBL JpL 
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For more information, please contact 954-989-6840 


or your local Preschool. 




It is going to be a Great Summer!!! 



WORK EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 


a 


Work Experience Program is a two year 
program designed to provide Seminole 

Tribal members with cm site job training, 
insight and integration of the working 
environment and the development of J 
employability skills. 

Must Iw: 

* An enrolled member of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

• IK years old 

- High school / Gi l) graduate 

- Musi pass biitkg round chuck and screening 


Education Department 

Tribal Professional 
Development 


For more information contact; 
Martcy Amara 

TPD Program Coordinator 
954 559-^^40 ext. f 0501 

lute Veg^ 

TRD Program Manager 
( 2 39) 867-5303 e xt. % 6 446 


NOTICE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
GENERAL ELECTION MAY 11, 2015 

In accordance with the Amended Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
the Amended Corporate Charter of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. a General Election is called 
for Monday, May 11, 2015 for the following 
offices: 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 

CHAIRMAN 

BIG CYPRESS RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 

BRIGHTON RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 

HOLLYWOOD RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA, INC. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

PRESIDENT 

BIG CYPRESS RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 

BRIGHTON RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 

HOLLYWOOD RESERVATION 
Representative (1) 


Enrolled Tribal Members of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida who have reached their 1 8th birthday 
on or before April 11, 2015 and who have 
registered to vote by January 31, 2015 are 
eligible to vote for the positions mentioned 
above. 

The Chairman at-Large of the Tribal Council and 
the President at-Large of the Corporate Board are 
voted in by all Registered Voters of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. The Reservation Representatives 
for Tribal Council and Board of Directors are voted 
in by the Registered Voters of their respective 
reservations. 

Eligible Tribal Members who wish to become 
candidates may obtain a petition form from the 
Tribal Secretary’s Office located at the Hollywood 
Headquarters, beginning March 17, 2015. The 
completed petitions must be in the Secretary’s 
Office by 5:00 p.m., April 21, 2015. Announcement 
of candidates will be published by April 22, 2015. 

Absentee registered voters are urged to contact 
the Tribal Secretary’s Office for an absentee ballot 
request form at 954-966-6300 ext. 11463. 

ALL REGISTERED TRIBAL MEMBERS ARE URGED TO VOTE 


LAVONNE KIPPENBERGER 
TRIBAL SECRETARY 
3/2015 


SUBMISSIONS 
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BY GATOR DOCTOR 
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BY GATOR DOCTOR 



There was a girl I once knew, 
But she made 
Me blue... 

0 how I loved her so, I did 

Not know. 

1 did not know how or why 
She made me so happy 

And peaceful, 

I wish she was my 
Girl again, 

O how she makes my 
Head spin. 

I want to thank her for the 
Good times 
She game me... 

So the girl I once knew 
This is for you, 

You did not make me blue. 


The way is true and holy. But I am 
I exist... 

Next to this I will do my best 
To endure. 

I will do my best 
To beat 

Drugs and alcohol, 

I hope 

To never fall. 

Thanks be to the Almighty for he 
Is true and 
Just, 

I hope he never 
Forgets us. 



i§ Vote Monday, May 11, 2015 
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Seminole musicians rock the crowd 
at Hard Rock Rising Miami Beach 



Beverly Bidney 

The Osceola Brothers Band - comprised of lead singer and guitarist Cameron, bass guitarist Tyson and drummer Sheldon - performs March 26 at Hard Rock Rising Miami Beach, at which 52,000 
people celebrated the city’s 100th birthday. 


SPD dispatch 
opens new 
10 - 20 : 
Immokalee 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Seminole Police 
Department Capt. Mary Negrey understands 
the power of 9 1 1 dispatch. 

“It’s a comforting voice ... the highest 
level of service ... it’s time saved,” Negrey 
said. 

In mid-March, the Seminole Public 
Safety Department, led by Police Chief 
William Latchford, opened the Immokalee 
Dispatch Center at the direction of Tribal 
Council. The space, at 1110 South First 
St., is equipped with a high-tech computer- 
aided dispatch system to serve residents 
and employees in the tight-knit community 
and scores of workers and guests at the 
Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee. 

Previously, calls from Immokalee were 
routed through the Big Cypress dispatch 
office before reaching an on-duty officer. 
Though only seconds will be shaved from 
the police response time, Negrey said, when 
it comes to emergency situations seconds 
count. 

“There are the seconds to actually call 
911, then the caller explains the situation - 
where you are, what is going on. Then a few 
more seconds for the dispatcher to relay the 
information,” Negrey said. 

In cases when fire rescue is needed, the 
police will respond in tandem with units 
from Collier County EMS/Fire Service. If 
police arrive on the scene before fire rescue, 
the police are trained to administer first 
responder first aid. 

♦ See DISPATCH on page 7A 


Jenkins retires 
at height of 
his Seminole 
Gaming career 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI BEACH — The first Hard 
Rock Rising concert in the U.S. attracted 
52,000 people to the sands of Miami Beach 
on March 26, and Seminole performers 
Spencer Battiest and the Osceola Brothers 
Band rocked the stage with music legends 
Andrea Bocelli, Jon Secada, Gloria Estefan 


and Barry Gibb. The event celebrated the 
city’s 100th birthday. 

Hard Rock Rising concerts, which 
began in London with Hard Rock Calling 
in 2006, provide a forum for music icons 
and up-and-coming artists to connect with 
fans around the world, according to the 
Hard Rock website. In 2014, Hard Rock 
International hosted more than 28,000 live 
music events around the world to support 


the music industry and its performers. 

Including tribal acts in the show 
demonstrates the Tribe’s ability to offer 
Tribal members unique opportunities, 
said Jim Allen, chairman of Hard Rock 
International and Seminole Gaming CEO. 

“This is an amazing night for them,” 
he said. “We hope to give them this 
opportunity for many years to come.” 

Spencer Battiest, who has performed 


at Hard Rock Rising in London four times 
starting in 2007, belted a heartfelt rendition 
of “Mary Jane,” a new original song. He 
watched the crowd dance to his music as 
he sang. 

“It’s always an awesome experience 
to perform at any Hard Rock event and 
represent the Tribe,” Battiest said. “This 

+ See HARD ROCK on page 4A 


BY EILEEN S0LER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The man who 
Chairman James E. Billie calls “one of the 
most professional men I’ve ever worked 
with” has retired. 

Ed Jenkins, 70, credited by Chairman 
Billie for holding the Tribe’s reigns during 
meteoric gaming success that led the Tribe 
to become the first in Indian Country to 
achieve self-regulation from the National 
Indian Gaming Commission (NIGC), 
worked his last day April 30 as the executive 
director of Seminole Gaming Compliance 
and Regulation. 

Jenkins ran the regulatory body of 
Seminole Gaming, made up of nose-to- 
the-grindstone investigators, analysts 
and surveillance experts; oversaw the 
government-mandated standards of the 
Tribe’s seven gaming operations from 
Tampa to Hollywood; and answered to 
the Tribe’s five Council-appointed gaming 
commissioners. 

“To Ed I say ‘ sho-naa-bish' from the 
bottom of my heart,” Chairman Billie said. 

Barbara Calisanti, manager of the 
background and licensing unit, said Jenkins 
made sure everything “was on the up and 
up. He established transparency and put the 
rules and regulations in place.” 

NIGC is an independent regulatory 
agency authorized by Congress through 
the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act of 
1988. Under the Act and subsequent 
NIGC regulations, self-regulation is only 
granted if a Tribe proves it has satisfied all 
requirements, including a three-year review 
to ensure that gaming activity is compliant 
with IGRA, NIGC and the Tribe’s own laws 
and regulations. 


♦ See JENKINS on page 7A 


Anti-child abuse events held 
in shadow of recent tragedy 



Eileen Soler 

Children pick up blue and silver bracelets, necklaces and stickers from the welcome table staged 
April 24 at the old Hollywood gym for the Child Abuse Awareness Community Walk. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

By all accounts, Ahizya Osceola 
should have turned 4 years old on April 15. 
Instead, when a solitary candle was lit on his 
birthday cake decorated with SpongeBob 
SquarePants toys, only memories provided 
glimpses of his happy smile and quick 
laugh. 

It was an unreal moment for his 
mother, Karen Cypress, who tearfully blew 
out the lonely candle and thanked more 
than 50 family and friends who turned out 
to mark National Child Abuse Awareness 
Month at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in 
Big Cypress. 

“My son should be here, but he is 
watching over us,” Cypress said. “Please, 
we have to watch, too. Be aware. Don’t 
overlook a single thing.” 

Ahizya’s life ended tragically a 
few weeks earlier in Hollywood from 
physical abuse allegedly at the hands of his 
stepmother, who was subsequently charged 
with aggravated manslaughter, child 
neglect with great bodily harm and giving 
false information to police. His custodial 
father was charged with one count of child 
neglect. 

It was because of Ahizya that 
tribalwide events scheduled for April 
to educate against child abuse took on 
weighted meaning. 


Former Tribe Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress said Ahizya’s short life will be 
long in purpose. 

“He was bom for a reason. Ahizya will 
bring a lot of positive changes in the Tribe 
and the world,” Mitchell Cypress said. 

At the rodeo grounds, white kites with 
blue streamers to be flown in memory of all 
abused children were also decorated with 
birthday wishes for Ahizya. A blue and 
white balloon release, also planned, was 
led by his extended family - aunts, uncles, 
cousins and grandparents. 

“As a community, as a family of 
people, we have to watch out for red flags 
especially those little things that can go 
unnoticed. Sometimes, when children 
suffer horribly, it’s because no one speaks 
out,” said Pastor Salaw Hummingbird, of 
Big Cypress First Baptist Church. 

Seminole Police Department and Fire 
Rescue Department also participated. SPD 
Lt. Joe Johnson read startling statistics: 
More than 3 million cases of child abuse 
are reported nationally every year by state 
child welfare departments; one in 10 of 
the cases are physical abuse; the most 
vulnerable children are those ages 3 and 
younger; last year alone, 1,600 children 
died from physical abuse. 

Johnson urged attendees to become 
more involved - if they see something, say 
something. 

“This is where we need to help the 


most. We, all of us, have to make the call,” 
Johnson said. He suggested two phone 
numbers: 1-800-96- ABUSE and 911. 

Many Big Cypress departments 


staged booths that doubled as activity and 
information stations. 

♦ See AWARENESS on page 4A 



Balloons take flight 
over Immokalee 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


PECS second-graders learn 
valuable library, money skills 
EDUCATION * IB 


Hundreds flock to see 
Birdman in Hollywood 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Editorial 


Life in a chickee on 
‘Tahl-chobee yo-gee’ 


Cultural injustice at music festivals 


• James E. Billie 

M y family lives in a thatched- 
roof hut called a chickee. 
It does not hold back the 
noises coming from the outside. It does not 
prevent spiders, cockroaches, mosquitoes, 
rats or snakes from visiting. Wintertime you 
freeze but in summertime you are cool and 
comfortable. 

Every morning we are awakened an 
hour before daylight by the cawing of the 
crow greeting the day. Red birds (cardinals), 
mockingbirds, woodpeckers and from a 
distance you can hear the whooping crane 
and all are singing their songs and looking 
for breakfast. 

Jets flying overhead seem like they are 
coming through the roof. A chickee does not 
hold back noise. Raining on the roof and the 
lightning above is especially nice but a little 
scary. But it’s our house and we love it. 

At the junction of Highway 70 and State 
Road 721 is a settlement named Brighton, 
one of Lykes Brothers’ headquarters, 
and this reservation is in the proximity. 
It was named Brighton Seminole Indian 
Reservation, with approximately 36,000 
acres of land taken into trust in 1936. 

On this land there are zillions of sabal 
palms or swamp cabbages. Because of this, 
Seminole Indians named it Tahl-chobee yo- 
gee , or “Land of the palm trees.” 


I first set foot 
in Brighton around 
1947. I was only 3 
years old. My Bird 
Clan uncles Willie 
Tiger, Tom Smith 
and Dick Smith 
were living in the 
Bowlegs Camp area 
at this time. 

Morgan Smith 
was their brother. 

My mother and I 
stayed with Morgan and his wife, Katie, 
back in those days. 

The chickee was the predominate 
dwelling throughout Tahl-chobee yo-gee. 

If you live here in Brighton, you 
should try sitting outside under a palm tree 
and close your eyes and listen ... the wind 
blowing through the leaves sounds like the 
ocean waves. 

I like living in a chickee, probably 
because I was born under one. 

There are a few Tribal members my 
age who grew up in chickee huts. God bless 
them. It’s an experience they will never 
forget. 

Hessaketvmesse heremahes. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


• Jordan Russell 

T he beginning of summer 
ushers in a wave of music 
festivals, bringing hordes 
of attendees flaunting the kind of neo- 
hippie fashion that has become so closely 
tied to festival culture. However, in the 
crowds of festivalgoers donning beads, 
feathers and elaborate headdresses, there 
is an unwelcome guest that many may not 
realize is present: misappropriated Native 
American culture. 

Thanks to powerhouse events like the 
recent Coachella, “festival fashion” has 
become a ubiquitous term in the fashion 
industry. Major retailers such as Forever 21 
and Urban Outfitters have capitalized on 
the popularity of music festivals, creating 
annual lookbooks encouraging people to 
look their “fest best.” While there is nothing 
inherently wrong with adopting a festival- 
centric style, the mainstream adaptation and 
use of traditional Native cultural elements 
is a trend that demonstrates a severe lack 
of respect for this country’s oldest cultures. 

Regardless of which minority group’s 
culture is in question, its function is 
invaluable. When a population has spent 
centuries being systematically abused, its 
culture can be a saving grace. It serves to 
keep individuals connected and provides 
a sense of self-direction to communities 
whose rights and opportunities are 
continually dictated by the white majority. 

Native Americans have suffered 
abuse since the European invasion of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Throughout this 
country’s history, our First Nations have 


been murdered by white settlers, robbed of 
their tribal lands, driven onto reservations 
and whipped into religious conversion. 

My own Tribe, the Ysleta del Sur 
Pueblo, exists because a portion of the 
Tiwa Tribe was taken prisoner by the 
Spanish after the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 
and marched in chains from their home of 
Taos, New Mexico to El Paso, Texas. 

When all else has been taken away, 
culture remains as that which has the power 
to endure through the abuses of history and 
allow individuals to maintain their dignity 
in the face of horrendous injustices. We 
do not have a right to adopt the bits and 
pieces of a culture that we find attractive 
and commodify them to fit our own wants. 
This is not to say that any and all parts of 
Native American culture are off-limits to 
non-Natives, nor that an interest in Native 
culture denotes racism. With more than 
500 federally recognized Tribes throughout 
Alaska and the continental U.S., according 
to the National Council of American 
Indians, there is a wealth of history and 
meaning to be explored and respected. 
However, the “boho” section of Forever 
21 is not the place to begin this cultural 
journey. 

Our own Washoe Valley is home to 
not one, but three, Tribes whose members 
make and sell goods that reflect their 
unique cultures. Though these items will 
generally be more expensive than anything 
commercially produced, buying directly 
from Tribal members will ensure two 
things: that what you are buying is free of 
sacred symbols that would be offensive 
if worn by non-Natives and that you are 


doing your part to support populations that 
continue to struggle economically. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 2014 
American Indian Population and Labor 
Force Report estimates that 23 percent of 
all Native American families in the United 
States were living below the poverty line 
in 2010. 

According to the National Council 
of American Indians, the unemployment 
rates on reservations are on average double 
those of the rest of the population, reaching 
as high as 80 percent in some communities. 

Let’s be honest: If you can afford to 
drop $375 on a ticket to Coachella, you can 
afford to buy your Native-inspired jewelry 
and other goods from artisans whose profits 
help them feed their family. 

When Native culture is reflected in 
the goods produced by that culture’s own 
members, those goods become things of 
beauty. When similar goods are mass- 
produced as mere shells of their true 
cultural context, they become articles that 
represent a cultural misappropriation that 
we should be ashamed to perpetuate. 

No matter how attractive we find 
feathered headdresses or bastardized 
Navajo prints, these are not ours to claim. 
They carry with them a rich history and 
importance that is unique to the Tribes they 
originate from; they carry with them the 
legacy of a people’s ability to persevere 
through injustice and to disregard this 
cultural context is an injustice in itself. 

Jordan Russell is a member of the 
Ysleta del Sur Pueblo Tribe and a student 
of political science. 
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Immokalee X factor 

Hot-air balloons chase mark for fun, money 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Kelsey Cooper and 
Doug Allen climbed inside a wicker basket 
April 12 and peered deep into a massive 
balloon that towered above propane-driven 
flames that fueled the most basic air-flight 
machine. 

“I probably won’t ever get to do this 
again in my entire life,” Allen said before 
the Immokalee Casino hot-air balloon lifted 
toward the sky to start the Seminole Casino 
Hotel Immokalee ’s fourth annual Balloons 
Over Paradise Festival race. 

Sixty hot-air balloons peppered the 
ground near Immokalee Reservation’s 
youth ranch and culture village for two days 
of hare and hound races. Seminole culture 
crafts and food, heart-stopping alligator 
wrestling and afternoon polo exhibitions 
rounded out the festival that drew nearly 
36,000 spectators, according to event 
organizers. 

“We’ve been embraced by the 
ballooning community,” said Jim Gibson, 
the director of marketing at Seminole 
Casino Hotel Immokalee. 

Gibson, who established the event 
in 2010, said the proof is in the turnout. 
Twenty-five balloon pilots signed up to 
participate the first year. Now, the event - 
staged primarily to promote the Immokalee 
casino and its new 99-room hotel and 
entertainment complex - is one of the 
largest in the nation, he said. 

Spectators formed constant lines just 
outside the balloon field for shuttle rides to 
see the casino and hotel for themselves. 

In the beginning, balloonists mostly 
from the southern United States participated. 
This year, balloonists hailed from Maine, 
Colorado, Idaho and even Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, which is considered the hot- 
air ballooning capital of the world. 

Sheryl Jimson, a new resident of 
Florida’s west coast via Albuquerque, said 
the festival made her feel at home - albeit 
with about 700 less balloons. 

“When I walked through the field with 
hot-air balloons all around me, I felt lucky 
to be here and a little more like home. That 
feeling is always amazing to me,” Jimson 
said. 

The hare and hound race worked like 
this: The Immokalee Casino balloon (the 
hare) took off first, catching the breeze to 
somewhere near Ave Maria where balloon 
captain Charlie Edwards dropped a 50-foot- 
wide X into an open field. The other 
balloons (the hounds) followed the hare in 
search of the X and if they found it, they 
dropped a weighted marker as close to the 
X as possible. 

The closest marker won the first prize, 
the second closest won the second prize and 
so on. 

First place $1,000 prizes on April 
12 went to Tyler Jaques, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and Bill Whidden, of Tavares, 
Florida. On April 13, balloonist David 
Justice, of Tampa, took home the $1,000 
first-place prize. 

Bob Carlton, the event’s lead balloon 
organizer and the commercial pilot of the 
Immokalee Casino balloon, said weather 


and wind dictate whether races actually 
occur. Visibility must be at least 3 miles out 
and winds can be no more than 7 knots, or 
nearly 8 miles per hour. 

In the case of the first April 12 race, 
an unexpected fog that rolled in over the 
marshland caused the race to be called short 
but not before the first cash prize winners 
made it to the destination. 

Carlton, a ballooner since 1976, said he 
takes the Immokalee Casino balloon to about 
20 events per year. His favorite ballooning 
tradition is plucked from ballooning history 
that dates to the 1 8th century - the sharing 
of champagne at the journey’s end. 

“Land owners have to be supportive 


if you expect to land in peace - no one 
likes a trespasser. It’s tradition to bring a 
bottle of champagne to celebrate with the 
landowners. It was considered the kings 
good spirit,” Carlton said. 

Fun was had also by hundreds of 
festival attendees who mounted baskets on 
tethered balloons that lifted only 20 feet 
from the ground and never left the festival 
field. 

“It was awesome, very beautiful. The 
stillness, the quiet, the view - it was all so 
nice,” said Cris Brown, of Naples, after her 
first, though tethered, balloon ride. 

“It absolutely capped another fun day in 
paradise,” said her husband, George Brown. 
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Brightly colored hot-air balloons ascend April 12 at the Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee’s fourth 
annual Balloons Over Paradise Festival race. 
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Kelsey Cooper and Doug Allen score a ride in the Immokalee Casino balloon for the Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee’s fourth annual Balloons Over 
Paradise Festival race. 
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Noogie, a northern grizzly bear, seems cuddly cute but only from behind the protective fence of 
a new 5,000-square-foot habitat he shares with Little Girl, a black bear, at Billie Swamp Safari. 


Home sweet home for 
Billie Swamp bears 


BY EILEENS0LER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — If the two bears 
residing at Billie Swamp Safari could 
speak, they might say they are the happiest 
bears in town. 

At least that’s the human interpretation 
of their collectively loud, motorboat-like 
grumblings when greeted “good morning” 
on a Tuesday in mid- April. Like cats that 
purr when pleased, Noogie, a 300-pound 
northern grizzly, and Little Girl, a 
100-pound native black bear, reverberated 
pleasantries from their gut to Billie Swamp 
secretary Debi Lee. 

“It’s a sound of contentment and 
comfort,” said Lee while the too-large-to- 
cuddle but just as cute bears suckled their 
paws and waited for handler Jodi Reynolds 
to serve 10 pounds of breakfast berries, 
mangoes, grapes, greens, peaches, yogurt 
and Honeycomb cereal on a gold-colored 
platter. 

They are the king and queen of the 
attraction’s nearly completed 5,000-square- 
foot bear habitat. With a freshwater pond, 
cozy rock cave, plenty of yard to lumber 
about and soon-to-be-built jungle gym, 
Noogie and Little Girl are home sweet 
home. 

Both bears are rescued animals, Lee 
said. They were taken in separate scenarios 
from urban home owners who likely 
thought it would be fun to keep bear cubs. 
It did not take long before the owners 
learned that bears are not physically cuddly 
for long. 


“They can cause great danger,” Lee 
said. “Yes, they are cute. But if they play 
with us the way they play with each other, 
we would be hurt, seriously hurt.” 

No one knows that better at the 
Big Cypress attraction than Reynolds. 
Although she has never suffered more than 
a minor clawing, if Reynolds was not a 
29-year veteran animal trainer, interacting 
with Noogie could have been deadly. 

“We don’t teach the animals to do 
tricks - it’s about interaction, creating 
bonds and learning limits. These are never 
just animals in a cage,” Reynolds told The 
Seminole Tribune in an earlier interview. 

Noogie came to Billie Swamp when 
he was a bottle-fed cub. He is now just past 
his first birthday and towers about 6 feet 
tall. Little Girl arrived about four months 
later. She is now about 1 1 months old and 
stands a tad shy of 5 feet. 

Putting the bears into the wild is not 
an option, Lee said, because they were 
“humanized” during their first months and 
would not survive if left on their own. 

Wovoka Tommie, acting director of 
operations at Billie Swamp, said the habitat 
construction will be completed in coming 
months. Workers are also plugging away 
at finishing a new water-based habitat 
for otter triplets River, Kora and Daisy. 
Possibly by next season, the 2,200-acre 
preserve will also feature new habitats for 
resident baby bobcats Skye and Jezebel 
and two raccoon pets. Between jaunting 
tourists through swamp buggy and airboat 

+ See DA BEARS on page 4A 


Emma Johns lifts spirits 
at Haitian orphanage 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

JEREMIE, Haiti — Emma Johns 
traveled to the Caribbean during spring 
break, but the trip was far from a relaxing 
beach vacation. She and eight other 
members of Okeechobee’s More 2 Life 
Ministries spent March 
14-21 in Haiti on a 
mission to help orphans 
and residents in the 
impoverished town of 
Jeremie. 

“There is no medical 
treatment in Jeremie, 
no government and no 
hope for change,” said 
Johns, dean of students 
at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. “That’s 
why the ministry is 
there; there’s a need for 
it.” 

Johns and the 
group filled the 
orphanage’s larder with 
food, clothing, school 
supplies, soccer balls 
and tools. They brought 
toiletries, coloring books, crayons and a 
month’s supply of rice and beans. 

Most of the items were donated by the 
First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton. 

Jeremie, an isolated coastal town of 
about 3 1 ,000 people, is about a 10-hour bus 
ride from Port-au-Prince. There are only 
several flights each week from the capital 
to the town’s gravel airstrip. Roads are 
unpaved, unmaintained and contain large 
potholes. Electricity is undependable and 
mail systems are non-existent. 

There is a high birthrate in the 
area because of a lack of birth control. 
Abandoned babies are sometimes found in 
dumpsters. 

The mission group teamed up with the 
Haiti-based Pure Hope and Transformation 
ministry, led by Haiti native Jude Eugene 
and More 2 Life Ministries member Casey 


Lumpkin. The group, which also included 
PECS teachers Traci Mendez, Cindy 
Ringstaff and Ryan Tedders, stayed at the 
ministry’s facility. 

Lumpkin has lived in Haiti on and off 
for five years and attended Youth With A 
Mission Discipleship Training School to 
prepare him for his role at the ministry. He 
said he was pleased to 
see the church group 
touch lives in Jeremie. 

In his experience, 
he doesn’t know many 
Haitian mothers who 
show affection toward 
their children. 

“Their hearts are 
very calloused to the 
hard way of life here. 
I loved having people 
here who can love 
on these children as 
our mothers loved on 
us,” Lumpkin said via 
Facebook chat. 

The nameless 
orphanage’s staff of 
five attends to 52 
children, including 
three who are disabled. 
Lumpkin said parents are ashamed of their 
special needs kids, so they leave them at 
the orphanage. Other children are dropped 
off by parents who continue to have more 
kids but can’t afford to feed them. 

“Haitian men can have up to four to 
eight wives with a small tribe of children. 
I know men who have 22 children and 
don’t make five dollars a day,” Lumpkin 
said. “Eighty-five percent of the children 
in Haiti do not have fathers. It breaks my 
heart and I thought I would get used to it, 
but I haven’t reached that point yet.” 

From infants to late teens, each child 
was photographed by the church group 
with the intent of finding them sponsors 
to help sustain the facility, which has no 
showers and one unreliable toilet. 

♦ See MISSION TRIP on page 4A 


“Seeing how 
big a difference 
you can make 
changes your 
perception.” 


- Emma Johns 
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EPA funds in-house water utilities 
training to combat climate change 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency met with professionals from 
the Tribe’s Environmental Resource 
Management and Public Works 
departments March 26-27 to address 
climate change impacts that may affect 
tribal water utilities. 

The meetings were part of the 
EPA’s Climate Ready Water Utilities 
initiative, which provides funds, training 
and technical assistance to help water 
utilities prepare for climate change in 20 
communities nationwide. 

The most serious risks facing the Tribe 
in Brighton were identified as wildfires that 
could damage the water treatment plant. 
Aquifer contamination from surface runoff 
and increased water demand were cited as 
the biggest threats in Hollywood. 

“We didn’t really see anything 
climatically in the data that would 
radically change the water supply,” said 
Gary Braganza, Public Works water 
quality specialist. “We are too far from the 
coast for salt water intrusion to impact us 
in Hollywood, so we looked at things that 
were more pressing.” 

Contaminated runoff from increased 
population and development was 
considered to be more of a threat than 
climate change. The EPA will work with 
the Tribe to manage future challenges. 

“We are at mercy of something we 
can’t control. We just have to deal with it 
as it comes,” Braganza said. “The EPA was 
very willing to work with us with what we 
define as threats to us and not just impose a 
climate model.” 

Hollywood and Big Cypress draw 
water from the relatively shallow Biscayne 
Aquifer. Immokalee receives water 
from the Tamiami Formation. Brighton 
currently gets its water from the shallow 
surficial aquifer, but there are plans to 
drill two additional wells into the deeper 
Floridan Aquifer. 

According to the EPA, deeper wells 
will yield higher quality water and reduce 
treatment costs. However, the EPA is 
concerned the Floridan Aquifer could be 
affected by increased demand as a result 


of other water systems in the region all 
tapping into the same location. But the 
threat was deemed less of a priority than 
wildfire. 

The EPA provided Climate Resilience 
Evaluation and Awareness Tool software 
to help the Tribe assess risks from climate 
change. 

Based on the software’s analysis, 
threats to the Tribe are low. 

“Climate change is such a broad 
topic, but the software is a good tool,” 
said Carolina Speroterra, Environmental 
Resource Management water quality 
technician. “It is a framework of how to 
organize things that may be affected by 
climate change threats. It was a useful 
meeting and it allowed us to get together 
to talk about issues we haven’t thought of 
before.” 

The group, which included Braganza, 
Speroterra, the EPA’s Mike Maier and 
consultants hired by the EPA, toured 
the Brighton water treatment plant and 
discussed various scenarios to protect it 
from fire. The building is made of concrete 
and metal, but the site is vulnerable because 
a backup generator is near a tree line. 

In Hollywood, the Tribe’s demand 
for water from the aquifer will likely 
double when it starts to provide water to 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. 
Currently, the Tribe depends on a non- 
Seminole utility to supply water to the 
venue. 

“We have no news as to when or how 
it will occur, but we are installing two more 
wells in Hollywood to meet that demand,” 
Braganza said. “The Tribe wants to retain 
self-sufficiency and not rely on any other 
utility for its water.” 

By the end of the meetings, the group 
had identified solutions to several threats. 
In Brighton, the group agreed the generator 
should be moved away from the tree line 
and placed behind a firewall. 

In Hollywood, discussions included 
community outreach, drought contingency 
plans, and landscape and irrigation changes 
to the casino. 

The Tribe will continue to use the 
software and work with the EPA for the 
next two to three years while collecting 
data for analysis at future meetings. 


♦ DA BEARS 

From page 3A 


tours and performing alligator and wildlife 
shows, staff members are building the 
habitats themselves. 

A bird of prey house was recently 


completed and is awaiting rescue birds. 

“We ’ 11 never be able to recreate a totally 
natural habitat for the rescue animals, but 
we try and at the same time give people 
a chance to witness up close the animals 
that live here,” Tommie said. “We want to 
provide an interactive experience without 
putting our human guests in danger.” 


♦ AWARENESS 

From page 1A 


At the Boys & Girls Club table, 
children bedazzled hand fans that declared, 
“Hands are for helping, not hurting.” 
Adults, at the rodeo table, wrote names of 
children on blue ribbons and then tacked 
them to a larger blue ribbon poster. Erin 
Sexton, of the Housing Department, 
distributed homemade cupcakes topped 
with blue icing. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo 
Tiger said he hopes to launch a training 
initiative soon for employees, Tribal and 
non-Tribal, across all departments for all 
to become more keenly aware of the signs 
of child abuse. 

“I want to see everyone who comes 
in contact with our kids, from Ahfachkee 
School to the gymnasiums and the Culture 
Department, to be able to recognize the 
signs. Forget about the stigma of being 
afraid to hurt a person’s feelings. It takes 
the entire village to save our children,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

On April 24, Tribal members, 
community residents and employees 
participated in the Tribe’s third annual 
Child Abuse Awareness Community Walk 
and Ice Cream Socials in Hollywood, 
Immokalee, Big Cypress and Brighton. 

Hosted by the Family Services 
Department, the event fliers promised that 
“together we can build brighter futures 
for our children and families in our 
community.” 

In Hollywood, about 40 people 
dressed in blue T-shirts marched through 
streets in a show of solidarity. But first, 
everyone pledged to “speak up for the 
rights of children; help when I suspect that 
a child is being abused; speak with other 
people in my community about protecting 
children ... do everything in my power and 
authority to end the abuse.” 


Participants then planted blue 
pinwheels in the grass to represent their 
pledge. 

Martha Tommie, of Brighton, who 
had just returned from the National Indian 
Child Welfare Association (NICWA) 
convention in Oregon, said she was 
compelled to attend the Hollywood event 
because Ahizya was her grandson by clan. 
The NICWA conference this year focused 
on child abuse and neglect. 

“After [Ahizya] died I knew I had 
to do something - that’s why I went to 
NICWA. There has to be some changes or 
there will be more children who suffer,” 
Tommie said as she dabbed tears from her 
eyes. “This is about families needing to 
care more about their children than alcohol, 
drugs, television and Happy Meals.” 

Both of Ahizya’s custodial parents, 
and other adults who lived at the home, 
were known drug abusers with long arrest 
records. 

Tommie said she knows the grip of 
substance abuse because she fought it 
herself when she faced losing her own 
children years ago. But she knows the 
battle must be waged and won. 

“I don’t care if you hate me for saying 
it. I don’t want to come into your home 
and tell you what to do, but you better do 
something. We have to bring love back,” 
Tommie said. 

Hollywood walkers streamed from the 
old gym, through the neighborhood and 
back to the gym. Many walked in silence 
while others expressed sadness, regret and 
determination to make the community safe 
for children. 

Kenny Tommie, Karen Cypress’ 
father, walked in Hollywood with other 
family members. 

“It’s so sad, but I have to come out 
and stand up for awareness. I can’t help at 
home,” he said. “My goal is that this never 
happens to another child. We have to stop 
it. There has to be a change.” 


♦ HARD ROCK 

From page 1A 


isn’t a tribal event and they don’t have to 
like you, but it was a great validation to see 
a crowd like this respond to me.” 

It was no easy feat to produce Hard 
Rock Rising Miami Beach; the organizers 
didn’t approach Hard Rock International 
until December 2014. Allen said other 
concerts take up to two years to plan but 
that Miami Beach Mayor Philip Levine 
wanted a seasoned company to produce 
the event. 

“We have a lot of talent from around 
the world and we are blessed to have so 
much talent here,” said David Gold, Hard 
Rock Live vice president of entertainment, 
who spent two weeks on-site with his team 
to ensure the concert’s success. “We are 
pleased with the eclectic group of talent 
and are looking forward to next year.” 

Allen said he hopes Hard Rock will 


have the opportunity to produce more 
concert events in Miami Beach during the 
next three years. 

The Osceola brothers said they did 
exactly what they set out to do during their 
performance; they played “loud and in- 
your-face rock 4 n’ roll,” Cameron Osceola 
said. It was the largest crowd the brothers 
played for, and they were primed to take 
the stage. 

“We give our all for each show,” 
Cameron said. “You never know who is 
watching or if this will be your last day.” 

After darkness had fallen and 
parachutists with flares on their heels 
landed safely on the beach, Andrea Bocelli 
took the stage. The crowd stayed until the 
wee hours to hear Secada, Estefan and 
Gibb perform and to watch fireworks. 
A dance party ensued with Fantine, Flo 
Rida and Wyclef Jean, who provided the 
soundtrack. 

The next Hard Rock Rising will take 
place July 24-25 in Barcelona, Spain. 



Timothy Urbina guides his calf around the ring March 27 at the Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale in Brighton. 
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Animals take center stage 
at Brighton 4-H show, sale 


76 kids 
compete at 
annual event 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The cold, rainy and 
blustery evening of March 27 soaked the 
Brighton 4-H grounds but didn’t dampen 
the spirits of 76 young competitors who 
vied for wins with their steer, heifer, hog 
or small animal at the Seminole Indian 4-H 
Show and Sale. 

While friends and relatives encouraged 
them from the stands, 4-H’ers from each 
reservation showed determination in the 
ring as they displayed 52 hogs, 24 steers, 
2 heifer yearlings and 19 small animals for 
the judges. 

Chade Osceola, of Hollywood, took 
top honors for grand champion steer, while 
Ramone Baker, of Brighton, earned grand 
champion swine accolades. 

Seasoned 4-H’er Hunter Strickland, 15, 
remained busy this year raising three heifers 
and a steer. It was her fourth year showing 
heifers. Hunter showed a yearling, which 
she planned to breed after the show, and she 
showed and sold a steer. 

“I enjoy it, but it’s a lot of work,” she 
said. “It’s expensive, but you make your 
money back. The steer pays for the expense 
of the heifers. In the end, I’ll have a herd.” 

Participants in the three-year heifer 
program don’t sell the animals; they use 
them to breed their own herds. The first 
year, they show a yearling; the second year, 
a bred heifer; and the third year, a cow-calf 
pair. 

Rodney Osceola said he believes 
the responsibility he learned as a 4-H’er 
growing up in Brighton helped prepare him 
for adulthood. 

“The main thing is being responsible,” 
he said. “You have to get the animals fed. 
Just like you would a young child, you can’t 
put yourself before them. I hope that’s what 
some of these kids have learned.” 

In addition to caring for the animals, 
4-H’ers learned the business of livestock. 
They tracked every expense, including 
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Morgan Yates, right, holds her heifer as Adarius Ford and Shylynn Testerman pet the animal before 
the 4-H show in Brighton. 


supplies and veterinarian visits, and then 
they sold the animals and pocketed the 
profits at the 4-H sale March 28. 

Children begin the 4-H program at age 
5 with small animals like chickens, rabbits, 
goats, puppies, piglets and calves. At age 
8, they may upgrade to hogs, and by 10 the 
kids can raise steer. 

“You get the young kids involved 
with small animals, and it prepares them 
for the next level,” said Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard. “At the end of the day, 
you are teaching them the responsibility of 
caretaking these animals. It will serve them 
well in life regardless of what they do.” 

CeCe Thomas spent two years in the 
small animal program and proudly showed 
her first hog this year. 

“Having a pig is more work. You have 
to spend a lot of time with it every day,” said 
CeCe, 9. “That’s the most important thing, 
so it gets to know you.” 

She raised the 240-pound hog from a 
piglet weighing only 36 pounds. Her efforts 
paid off. She placed first in her weight 
category. 

“It’s always a pleasure to come out and 
see what the kids have worked on all year,” 
said Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler. “They do well and learn about 
hard work and the reward at the end.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Aleah Turtle, the intermediate showmanship 
winner, shows her 1,048-pound steer in the ring 
as judge Clint McWater examines the animal. 


♦ MISSION TRIP 

From page 3A 


“Casey is a direct link to the church,” 
Johns said. “We know where the money will 
go and how it will be spent.” 

Johns said there is more to be done. 

“None of us wanted to leave,” she said. 
“I can see myself going back in the future 
for longer periods of time.” 

The mission group also visited the 
small fishing village of Bonbon, about 
25 minutes west of Jeremie, where many 
residents suffer from alcoholism. Lumpkin 
maintains a fishing ministry in Bonbon 
called Gideon Men. 

Lumpkin meets with 35 to 50 men 
every week to hold Bible study and host 
fishing trips. 

“Mainly [I am] sharing God’s truth on 
how to be Godly husbands and fathers,” 
Lumpkin said. 

During the week, the group also 
hosted a movie night at the mission and 
prepared about 250 peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches for children and women in the 
tent cities that line the roads. 

“Seeing how big a difference you can 
make changes your perception,” Johns said. 
“With something so small like peanut butter 
and jelly sandwiches, who ever thought 
someone would hug you for something like 
that?” 



Mendez said the highlight of 
her third mission trip to Haiti was 
spending time with the children at 
the orphanage and in the community. 

“We held them, 
loved on them, 
sang with them 
and prayed over 
them,” she said in 
an email. “Most 
children do not get 
much attention 
from adults. 

They are hungry 
for affection and 
attention. I love 
sharing with them 
how much Jesus 
loves them and 
how they have 
many people in 
the states praying 
for them. I believe 
in investing in the 
children. They 
are Haiti’s hope.” 

Johns said 
she has always felt 
compelled to help 
others and now wants 
to do something 
greater with her life. 

She said that while 
survival is the main 




goal for children at the orphanage, they 
are desperate for love. 

“God’s love doesn’t stop 
at the U.S. boundary; the 
need is worldwide,” Johns 
said. “The trip changed 
me. I see the need 
and realize there 
are things 
we can do. 
Understanding 
you can make 
a difference to 
those people 
every day is life 
changing. I’d go 
back tomorrow 
and stay; that’s 
how life changing 
it was.” 


Emma Johns poses 
with children at 
the Pure Hope and 
Transformation Min- 
istry in Jeremie, Haiti 
on March 15. Johns 
was part of a mission 
group from the More 
2 Life Ministries in 
Okeechobee. 


Photo courtesy of Emma Johns 
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Poetry, painting, music deliver 


theater experience 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

Vandall Samuels, a community outreach specialist from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, gives visitors 
at Clewiston Museum an up-close and hands-on look at authentic Seminole moccasins April 9 
during a Seminole Heritage Day presentation held in conjunction with the town’s annual end-of- 
harvest Sugar Festival. 

Tribe gets nod at Clewiston 
Seminole Heritage Day 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


passionate 



Eileen Soler 

During one of several poetic segments of the 
performance art show ‘Elgin Jumper’s Theatre 
Studio Experience’ March 26 at South Florida 
State College, Jumper recites an emotion-filled 
soliloquy. 


AVON PARK, Fla. — A stark stage 
was set at the South Florida State College 
(SFSC) auditorium March 26 for a 
performance art show by Seminole poet and 
painter Elgin Jumper. 

Easels held canvases: two filled with 
images of Seminole warriors, one blank 
save for a thin layer of chartreuse and 
bright green strokes. A table was decked 
with tubes of paint, water glasses and paint 
brushes that stood in a tall jar like arrows 
at the ready. Two empty chairs and three 
microphones waited. 

“This is very much experimental,” said 
Mollie Doctrow, curator at the college’s 
Museum of Florida Art & Culture. “What 
we are about to see is a mixed-media, 
theatrical presentation that combines music, 
vocals and fine art.” 

Called “Elgin Jumper’s Theatre Studio 
Experience,” the show figuratively painted 
life in the Everglades and the struggles of 
one modern-day Native American through 
candid and emotional poetry performance. 

“Open sky and clear blue miracles in 
the sky,” Jumper began reciting about the 
Everglades’ heavenly canopy. 

To lilting background vocals by 
Brittney Brady and acoustic, electric and 
bowed string accompaniment by Philip 
Huebeck, Jumper followed his recitations 
with the rise and fall of his paintbrush at 


first peaceful, then conflicted, then at peace 
again. 

At the climax of the show, Jumper’s 
poetic quarrel was punctuated by musical 
dissonance via Brady’s purposeful off- 
key soprano that clashed with Huebeck’s 
intentionally dreadful- sounding bow 
dragged across banjo strings. 

“Nine millimeter still smoking and a 
rose in a vase ... I was only good at being no 
good,” Jumper recited. “It’s so hard to come 
back from that.” 

Eventually, when the stormy discourse 
of words and music cleared and the musical 
complement turned playfully light, Jumper 
had produced another, perhaps stronger, 
warrior portrait. At the end, many in the 
audience of nearly 30 art lovers and SFSC 
students gave enthusiastic reviews. 

“Time flew by in a very enjoyable, 
lovely, artful way,” said Linda Williams, 
of Lake Placid, who attended with her 
husband, Michael Williams. 

Art professor Cathy Futral sat for the 
performance with about 10 students who 
were assigned to watch and then write a 
critique on the show for a grade. Futral said 
she related to the show. 

“Power and energy transmitted through 
the painting. I had my mouth open. I really 
connected to the artists’ passion,” Futral 
said. 

Sophomore Cherie Racke called the 
presentation “dreamlike.” 

Doctrow said the event complemented 
an exhibit that runs through May 1 at the 
college’s museum, “At Home: Seminole 
Reservations and Contemporary Native 
Art - Elgin Jumper and Jessica Osceola.” A 
special chickee made by Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers; paintings by Guy LaBree and 
Christopher Sill; items from the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum; and artifacts from the 
private collection of Anne and Charles 
Reynolds supplement the show. 

Jumper, of the Otter Clan, shared with 
spectators that he felt compelled to create 
art about 10 years ago when he found 
himself at a personal crossroad. By way of 
intense study, his first series of paintings 
was inspired by art masters. 

The show at SFSC was a result of 
Jumper’s art evolution, he said. He produced 
a similar performance with assistance from 
Brady and Huebeck for a show with other 
Seminole artists in January 2014 at Florida 
Gulf Coast University. 

“I just felt like I needed to do something 
different, something that incorporated 
theater and music. I needed to take art to 
another place,” Jumper said. 

After viewing the show, Doctrow 
understood. 

“The result was very, very special. I felt 
like I was on a journey, too,” Doctrow said. 


CLEWISTON — Delores Duncan, 
of Clewiston, remembers the mid- 
1950s when Seminole women dressed in 
patchwork clothing would come into town 
from Big Cypress Reservation for weekly 
shopping at Royal’s department store. 

“They would sit with their children 
under the Australian pine trees where 
Corbin’s is now. It was interesting to see 
but most of them didn’t speak English - or 
at least not to us,” Duncan said. 

On April 9, at the Clewiston Museum 
just off U.S. Highway 27, Duncan joined 
about 25 other locals at Clewiston Museum 
to honor their Seminole neighbors at the 
fifth annual Seminole Heritage Day. The 
event featured a history and culture lesson 
from Vandall Samuels, a community 
outreach specialist from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 

Samuels presented spectators with 
a glimpse into early Seminole living in 
the Everglades through the slideshow 
“Seminole Camp Life - Turn of the 
Century.” 

He explained how Native communities 
revolved around chickee camps, males 
were hunters and women were matriarchs, 
the Tribe survived on local plants and 
animals for food, and how thick cypress 


trees were hand carved into canoes for 
transportation. 

“Girls had to earn a spot at the cooking 
fire ... men spent days hand carving canoes 
from the biggest cypress trees,” Samuels 
said. “From all of what we learn, we get a 
better appreciation for what they put their 
hearts into for the survival of the family.” 

After the presentation, attendees 
perused a collection of Seminole clothing, 
dolls, jewelry and camp tools. 

The museum, one of 80 stops 
along the Big Water Heritage Trail that 
encompasses five counties surrounding 
Lake Okeechobee, was the original home 
of The Clewiston News. Built in 1928, it 
is one of the town’s oldest buildings and 
now also houses the Clewiston Chamber of 
Commerce. It features a 60-seat theater and 
a vast collection of fossils, photographs 
and artifacts that highlight the heritage of 
Hendry County. 

Brenda Lopez, chair of the museum 
and a lifelong Clewiston resident, said 
the museum began formally honoring the 
Seminole Tribe in 2000 with proclamations 
and special activities during the annual 
Clewiston Sugar Festival. Began in the 
1 930s to herald the end of the sugar harvest, 
the festival this year was held April 9-12. 

“We are all part of this community here, 
so we should be all about opportunities that 
show and share out cultures,” Lopez said. 



Eileen Soler 

Painter and poet Elgin Juniper creates a Seminole warrior portrait to musical accompaniment 
during a performance art show at South Florida State College. 
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Eileen Soler 

Chaska Osceola turns an Easter basket into an Easter bonnet 
March 25 during the Big Cypress Easter celebration at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Eileen Soler 

Harmony Cypress hunts through piles of hay for pastel- 
colored eggs during an Easter egg hunt in Big Cypress. 
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Eileen Soler 

Eden Jumper gets the jump on other teen competitors during an Easter egg hunt at the Big 
Cypress Easter celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Children dash after greased pigs during the Big Cypress Easter celebration. Other activities included egg 
tosses, bean bag tosses, garden planting and dunking each other in a dunk tank. 


Rachel Buxton 

Sandy Billie proudly wears his Easter bonnet during the egg hunt 
for seniors during the Brighton Reservation Easter celebration. 


Rachel Buxton 

Mable Haught dons a festive hat during Brighton’s senior Easter celebration April 6. 


Brett Daly 

Ava-Jae Cypress, 4, peels a bright purple hard-boiled 
Easter egg during the Hollywood Reservation celebration 
March 31 at the airnasium. 


Photo courtesy of Taylor Mauldin 

From left, Lake Goodwin, Jaiden Gould, Chyler Villarreal and Kayden Warrior show 
off the Easter baskets they won April 2 during the Brighton Boys & Girls Club Easter 
celebration. 


Brett Daly 

Dalina Rodriguez, 2, smiles widely after the Easter 
egg hunt on the Hollywood Reservation ball field. 


Brett Daly 

Nettie Stewart is all smiles during a 
cellphone photo shoot with Mr. Peter 
Cottontail, the Easter Bunny, in the 
fur, at the Hollywood Reservation 
celebration. 


Photo courtesy of Mary Stomboli 

Youth from Fort Pierce dye Easter eggs April 1 during the community Easter celebration. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Vehicles are cleaned at the Winner’s Way Auto Salon, owned by Gem Osceola, at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Business profile: Winner’s Way 
Auto Salon delivers shiny rides 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Another amenity 
has been added to the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood. Customers can 
now have their vehicles hand washed and 
detailed at the Winner’s Way Auto Salon 
while playing, dining or enjoying a show. 

Located in the Seminole Way Garage, 
the business is the latest endeavor of 
entrepreneur Gem Osceola. 

“You are always going to have dirty 
cars out there and everyone will need their 
cars cleaned,” Osceola said. “Why not do 
it while they are at the Hard Rock? It saves 
them time if they can get it done while they 
are inside.” 


A similar business previously operated 
in the garage, but when it closed more 
than a year and a half ago, Osceola saw 
an opportunity. He went after the lease, 
received Council approval in January and 
has been developing the business ever since. 

Osceola hired long-time acquaintance 
Richard Palacios, who has owned and 
operated a car wash in Dania Beach for 
13 years, to serve as operations manager. 
He brings his expertise to the fledgling 
business. 

“This is a unique opportunity. We 
are trying to bring an enhancement to the 
property by providing a service that is much 
needed,” Palacios said. “The challenge will 
be to let everyone know we are here. Then 
word of mouth should speak for itself.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Gem Osceola poses with his son, John, 16, at the Winner’s Way Auto Salon in the Seminole Way 
Garage at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Customers get free parking with a car 
wash. Winner’s Way has 100 spaces on the 
second floor adjacent to the car wash and 
15 on the ground floor by the valet area. 
The service costs just a few dollars more 
than the valet fee, so Osceola expects Hard 
Rock patrons will see the value. Discounts 
are available for Tribal members and 
employees. 

The space contains six bays divided 
by heavy vinyl curtains, new machinery, 
vacuums, lighting, computers, security 
cameras and point of sale tablets. New air 
compressor lines were added to dispense 
eco-friendly, biodegradable cleaning 
products at each bay. A staff of 10 is 
available even at night, the busiest time at 
the car wash, Osceola said. 

Hours are Tuesday through Thursday 
noon to 7 p.m., Friday and Saturday from 
noon to midnight, and Sunday from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Services include interior and 
exterior cleaning, which features rim and 
tire shining. Prices start at $25 for exterior 
cleaning, and $40 for interior and exterior 
cleaning; both include valet parking. 

Customers may leave their car at the 
valet stand, where a Winner’s Way Auto 
Salon representative awaits patrons with 
the menu of services and payment options. 
Their vehicles will be brought back to the 
valet area when clean. Customers also 
have the option of driving directly to the 
car wash and picking up their vehicles 
there. 

Osceola intends to match the high 
standard of the Hard Rock brand through 
service and quality. 

His other companies, Florida Seminole 
Coffee and Paparazzi Photography and 
Entertainment, have been vendors for Hard 
Rock for about 10 years. Osceola plans to 
create a parent company to oversee them 
all. 

“The Hard Rock and the Tribe have 
strict guidelines for how things are done,” 
he said. “I have the depth of experience 
now, so I know we can make it work.” 


Egmont Key stakeholders seek preservation 
solutions for tiny island with Seminole ties 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — A boat trip 
organized by the Seminole Tribe gathered 
together most of the entities important to 
saving erosion-wracked Egmont Key. The 
March 25 voyage included a guided tour 
of the island and a brainstorming session 
among 1 8 persons with interest or key roles 
in preserving the little endangered atoll at 
the mouth of Tampa Bay. 

The group was welcomed aboard the 
Friendly Fisherman at Fort Desoto by Capt. 
Mark Hubbard. About two years ago, Capt. 
Hubbard guided the Gulf deepsea fishing 
boat loaded with Seminoles from Egmont 
Key to St. Mark’s in the Florida panhandle 
- a re-creation of the mid- 1 800s trips taken 
by the government steam vessel Grey Cloud 
that hauled deported Indians to join other 
exiled southeastern Indians on the “Trail of 
Tears” to Oklahoma during the Seminole 
Wars. 

On one voyage, Seminole Polly Parker 
escaped when the boat reached St. Mark’s 
in the Florida panhandle. The boat had 
stopped to pick up wood for the journey up 
the Mississippi River. 

Parker and others walked and canoed 
back to the Okeechobee area and were 
never recaptured. Egmont Key’s history 
with Seminoles includes bodies buried in a 
marked graveyard and, experts suspect, in 
unmarked graves elsewhere on the island. 

“If we lose Egmont Key, we may 
lose this part of our history. Few people 
know about it, as it is,” said Willie Johns, 
a Seminole Tribe historian and Chief 
Justice. “It may be a dark history - this 
was our holocaust - but it is still important 
to remember. We must never forget what 
happened to our people here.” 

During the late-March trip, voyagers 
were shown the results of recent sand 
replacement efforts by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. Egmont Key’s northern beach 
area now extends an estimated 50 to 75 yards 
farther as a result of nearly 600,000 cubic 
yards of sand dumped there by the Corps 
in recent months. Erosion has claimed more 
than 50 percent of the almost 400 acres 


of the island’s 580 acres since the 1970s. 
A combination of global warming, wave 
action from supertankers passing nearby 
through the deepwater Tampa Bay shipping 
channel and the occasional violent storm 
are blamed for most of the devastation. 

The new sand is temporary, as was 
sand dumped there and on other parts of 
the island several times during channel re- 
dredgings since 2000. 

“When Mother Nature wants it she’ll 
take it. That could be in a year or decade. 
It could be next week if a big enough storm 
hits,” said Egmont Key ranger Tom Watson, 
marking the former 4-foot cliff edge of the 
beach (now in the middle of the new beach) 
that used to mark the island’s northern tip. 

In an attempt for a permanent solution, 
the Army Corps has applied to grab $38.6 
million from penalties paid in connection 
with the Deepwater Horizon oil spill to 
build an underwater support structure. The 
metal sheet piling wall would preserve 
future sand renourishment and add an 
estimated 39 acres of “permanent” coastal 
habitat. The U.S. Treasury is reviewing the 
application for emergency funding. 

Beau Williams, of AquaTech Eco 
Consultants, discussed another suggestion 
which is now in use to fight erosion at the 
Richard T. Paul Alafia Bank Bird Sanctuary. 
He feels it is better than the “wall.” He said 
placing wave-attenuation devices - concrete 
pyramids pierced with holes - in the bay is a 
more advanced idea. 

“They lessen both the wave’s power 
and the ability of the tides to pull sand away 
from the island,” Williams said. “We can 
build the beach as far back as we want; that’s 
the benefit of these instead of installing a 
wall that would be there forever or until it 
breaks apart.” 

Williams has been assured the Corps 
will consider his recommendations. 

Wildlife is also a key component of 
the island. Ranger Watson pointed out that 
Egmont Key is home to more than 30,000 
pairs of birds and 1,800 gopher tortoises. 
He said last season 54 loggerhead sea turtle 
nests holding up to 100 eggs apiece were 
recorded. 

From the late 1800s through early 


1900s, Egmont Key was home to Fort Dade, 
where the U.S. military protected the Tampa 
Bay area during the Spanish- American War. 
The fort housed a town of more than 300 
and included brick roads, a railroad and 70 
buildings, including a bowling alley, but 
most everything is gone now. Built in 1 847, 
the lighthouse still stands as a working 
beam, operated by the U.S. Coast Guard. 

A report on the meeting was broadcast 
nationwide by National Public Radio. A 
reporter and a photographer from the Tampa 
Tribune also covered the meeting. 

“It is amazing how much media and 
government attention this project is getting 
now, after languishing all these years,” 
said Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director 
Paul Backhouse, whose staff organized the 
meeting. “The more we can do to keep this 
project in the public eye, the better chance 
we’ll have of seeing the island saved.” 

During the meeting, Backhouse 
described several tribal projects, including 
public information and attention grant 
applications with the National Park 
Service and the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. Backhouse said he thinks the 
Tribe has a good chance of getting them. 

“It is appropriate that the Seminole 
Tribe is the driving force behind (Egmont 
Key restoration),” said Mary Glowacki, 
Florida’s state archaeologist. “History 
and culture play a very important role in 
preserving sites such as Egmont Key.” 

Backhouse said he met with the 
Alliance for Integrated Spatial Technologies 
on the University of South Florida campus. 

“They probably have one of the most 
advanced archaeological visualization labs 
in the world. Coincidentally, they really 
want to work on Egmont Key,” Backhouse 
said. “We agreed to begin discussion on an 
interdisciplinary program that will focus 
on expanding knowledge of the island in 
a number of directions, including allowing 
tribal school groups to get exposure to 
the history through hi-tech laser scanning 
and non-invasive geophysical techniques 
like ground penetrating radar. We will be 
looking to seek a grant for this work so that 
it won’t ultimately encumber the Tribe in 
any way.” 


Young marksman’s 
aim right on target 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Call it beginner’s 
luck or call him a naturally skilled 
marksman, but either way Elijah Cook 
nabbed his first turkey with the first bullet 
he ever shot from his new Remington 
20-gauge shotgun. 

“I didn’t expect to hit something 
because I never went hunting before,” the 
11 -year-old said. “When I did, I felt very 
excited.” 

The hunting expedition March 17 
took place during the Big Cypress Wildlife 
Department’s Spring Gobbler Turkey 
Hunt. Eli, as he prefers to be called, went 
out with Wovoka Tommie at about 5 a.m. 
After setting up, they waited. Eli tried his 
hardest to remain still and quiet. 

“The big challenge was the 
mosquitoes,” said Eli, a sixth-grader at 
Clewiston Christian School. “Wovoka 
found a leaf to keep them away, so I rubbed 
it on me and it kept them away for a little 
while.” 

They decided to move to another 
spot and then another. At about 8 a.m., 
they found a location where turkeys were 
plentiful. They tracked one behind a 
palmetto, and Tommie told Eli to take aim. 

“The turkeys came in and a second 
later, he nailed his first turkey,” said Eli’s 
mother, Sissy Cook. “I bought him his first 
shotgun the week before and the first shot 
on that gun was his first kill.” 

Although Eli spent plenty of time at 
target practice with a .22-caliber rifle, he 
had never fired a shotgun. 

Cook saved the tail feathers, beard and 


spurs for mounting in a shadow box along 
with the shell casing. Eli plans to hang it in 
his bedroom. 

“Hunting is a learning experience,” 
Cook said. “Patience is the main thing you 
learn from it; that’s one of the things I hope 
he learns.” 



Photo courtesy of Sissy Cook 

Elijah Cook displays the turkey he nabbed with 
the first bullet he shot from his new shotgun. 


♦ JENKINS 

From page 1A 


The Tribe must also always account 
for all gaming revenue; have earned and 
maintained a reputation for safety, fairness 
and honesty; be free of illegal activity; 
and operate on a fiscally sound basis 
with adequate accounting, investigation, 
licensing and enforcement systems in 
place. 

“[Jenkins] put all of the regulations 
in place to the ‘T’ and because of that, no 
question about it, to this day other Tribes 
look to us for guidance because we are 
the first to accomplish self-regulation,” 
Calisanti said. 

In October 2014 when then-NIGC 
Acting Chairman Jonodev Osceola 
Chaudhuri presented the certification, 
Chairman Billie insisted that Jenkins 
instead of him pose for photos with 
Chaudhuri and gaming commissioners. 
Chaudhuri was confirmed by the Senate 
as the new chair of the Native gaming 
commission on April 16. NIGC provides 
oversight for more than 450 Native 
American gaming establishments operated 
by about 250 Tribes in the United States. 

Jenkins, bom and raised in Newark, 
New Jersey, earned a bachelor’s degree 
in business management from Seton Hall 
University in 1966 while working in 
support services for the FBI. He was then 
promoted to FBI street agent in Louisville, 
Kentucky; Gary, Indiana; and Detroit, 
Michigan. In 1989 Jenkins was named the 



Eileen Soler 

Ed Jenkins, the Tribe’s executive director of 
Seminole Gaming Compliance and Regulation, 
poses in his office just days from his April 30 
retirement. 


assistant special agent for the agency’s 
Organized Crime and Dmg Section in 
Las Vegas. He retired from the FBI at age 
47 to become vice president of security 
at Caesars World Inc. and later the head 
of corporate security for MGM Grand in 
Australia. 

Jenkins was hired by the Seminole 
Tribe to serve as a gaming consultant in 
2001. The Tribe’s flagship Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel Casino opened in 2004. 

“I came on as a 60-day consultant and 
now almost 14 years later I’m still here ... 
I came with a 6-foot, 4-inch body of steel 
and jet black hair. Now I am white haired 
and well ...,” said the grandfather of five. 

Jenkins said he set his personal goal 
“on day one” at earning self-regulation for 
the Tribe. And from day one, he operated a 
tight ship as a no-nonsense manager. 

“All of the policies and procedures 
formulated and based on Class III 
regulations in Nevada, and later when slot 
machines and table games were added, 
were made universal throughout Florida 

- all the same from Tampa to Hollywood,” 
Jenkins said. “Everything fell into place.” 

Employees learned his mantra by 
heart: If it isn’t in writing, it doesn’t exist. 

“What did I learn from Ed? To dot my 
I’s and cross my T’s. You know when you 
have to present to Ed you have to be on 
the mark,” said gaming investigator Karen 
Alena. 

Chairman Billie said Jenkins left a 
disciplined and strong impression and will 
be missed. 

“I was always a wild card kind of guy. 
I shot from the hip and needed Ed to keep 
the aim straight,” the Chairman said. “I 
may get things going in unorthodox ways 
but I have professionals like Ed Jenkins, 
Jim Shore and Jim Allen - all good people 

- to keep us in good standing.” 

The compliance and regulation staff 
toasted (and roasted) Jenkins during 
a private dinner at a Fort Lauderdale 
restaurant where they awarded him with 
an album that included photographs 
and newspaper clippings that heralded 
landmarks in Jenkins’ Seminole Gaming 
career. 

“He reached for the summit and took 
the Tribe with him,” Calisanti said. 

Jenkins, who cooks dinner every 
Wednesday for senior ladies at his Fort 
Lauderdale condo building and has written 
cookbooks of his favorite family recipes, 
plans to spend more time with his wife 
of four decades, two children and five 
granddaughters at his homes in Nevada 
and California. 

Soon, he hopes to launch a retirement 
gig as the owner of Tribal Gaming 
Regulatory Consultants in Las Vegas. 

“I’m leaving with mixed emotions. 
The Tribe has been good to me, but it’s 
time for me to go home, play with my 
grandchildren and relax for a while,” 
Jenkins said. 


♦ DISPATCH 

From page 1A 


Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue 
is present in Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton. All other communities rely on 
county services. 

SPD is training four dispatchers 
to cover Immokalee calls. Currently, 
one trainee is serving with a full-time 
dispatcher, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Ultimately, the four trainees will 
be employed on the reservation around the 
clock, seven days a week. 

Negrey said Hollywood, Big Cypress 
and Brighton dispatch centers already exist 
to deploy police day and night in those 


reservations, but the additional five tribal 
communities and the Tribe’s Coconut 
Creek casino property are also protected 
by on-duty officers. 

Dispatchers, also called public 
safety communicators, must complete 
six months of training to earn seven 
certifications. The certifications include 
CPR, Emergency Medical Dispatcher, 
Public Safety Telecommunicator 1, Fire 
Service Dispatcher Communications, State 
of Florida Dispatcher Certification and 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement 
(FDLE) Criminal Justice Information 
Systems (CJIS) Certification. 

For emergencies on the Immokalee 
Reservation, dial 911. For non-emergency, 
police-related issues, call 239-657-6956. 
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AH-TAH-TH I-KI 


MUSE 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Preserving historic, contemporary 
patchwork through conservation 


SUBM ITT ED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum currently 
has an exhibition featuring contemporary 
Seminole patchwork from the last 30 or 40 
years. The exhibit is on display until early 
December for visitors wishing to view it. 
In addition, the Museum has more than 400 
textiles in its historic collection, many of 
which are older than 40 years. 

The earliest pieces date from the first 
few decades of the 1900s. Back then, 
patchwork was a new art form. These 
early pieces do not have much patchwork, 
but they show patchwork in the beginning 
stages of development. 

Other pieces, dating from the mid-20th 
century, show how fully patchwork styles 
developed within a few decades. These 
skirts, big shirts and jackets sometimes 
have as many as five small rows of colorful 
and intricate patterns. 

Preserving these textiles is one of the 
most important things that the Museum 
does on a daily basis, but many people don’t 
know what is involved in the process. 

Many things can be done to preserve 
a historic object. Sometimes the best thing 
to do is to keep it in a special acid-free 
box away from light that would fade it and 
chemicals in regular cardboard boxes that 
would transfer to the object and damage it. 
But the most recent project the Museum 
completed was a little different. This project 
involved a conservation process designed to 
connect information to each object. Another 
important aspect of preserving the past is 
preserving the information connected to an 
object. In the case of the textile collection, 
staff members used a numbering system to 
connect existing information to the objects 
in the collection. 

Each textile has its own unique 
accession number that is documented in the 
Museum’s collection management database 
along with the information about each 
object. 

This identification number is typically 
composed of three sets of numbers that 
correspond to the year the object came to 
the Museum collection, the designated 
number for the overall group of objects that 
were donated or purchased in one lot, and 
the unique number for the individual piece. 

The accession number is also a form 
of security in order to track the object’s 
location when in storage, on exhibit or on 
loan to another museum. It connects any 
information known about the object, such 
as the name of the artist, former owner of 
the object or the date of a piece, to the actual 
object. 

Based on the material of the object, 
accession numbers are attached to objects 
differently. For metals or wooden objects, 
the number is often applied on top of a 
barrier of an acetone coating (a substance 
that looks like clear nail polish) and written 
with black or white ink depending on the 
color of the object. Textiles have a different 
numbering system - cotton tags. 

Museum staff permanently numbers 
each textile by sewing a fabric tag made 
of cotton twill to the inside of the object. If 
the tag needs to be removed for any reason, 
the thread can be easily snipped without 
leaving a visible trace of the tag. 

In conservation, it is all about 
reversibility. 

The tags are normally in discrete areas 
so visitors don’t see it while on display. But 
they are systematically placed in areas on 
the objects similar to one another so that 
Museum staff can easily locate the number. 

A few weeks ago, the Museum finished 
tagging all textile objects in its storage vault 
thanks to the dedication and time put in by 
volunteer Larry Landry. 

Now, staff members are permanently 
tagging and numbering more objects in 
the Museum’s collection, including fine art 
objects, militaria and beaded objects that 
can be viewed during behind-the-scenes 
tours at the Museum. 

Stop by the Museum and ask about 
taking a tour with a Collections staff 
member. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This child’s big shirt dates to the early 20th century and shows two rows of a basic patchwork 
pattern (ATTK Catalog No. 2009.39.1). 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This satin patchwork jacket with a date range between 1920 and 1960 shows increased complexity 
in the patchwork designs (ATTK Catalog No. 1994.11.1). 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Collections Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

manager Tara Backhouse contributed to Pictured is a close-up view of a tag with an accession number sewn inside the jacket (ATTK Catalog 
this article. No. 1994.11.1). 


Laurel wilt conference set for June 16-18 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CORAL SPRINGS — Laurel wilt 
disease is killing red bay trees ( tu-lee ) at an 
alarming rate across South Florida and other 
parts of the southeastern United States. The 
plague has been called one of the most 
damaging invasive exotic diseases to ever 
affect North American forests. An estimated 
hundreds of millions of trees have died, 
“with multiple significant radiating effects 
on ecosystem structure and functions, 
endangered species and cultural impacts,” 
said Jason Smith, associate professor of 
Forest Pathology at the University of 
Florida’s School of Forest Resources and 
Conservation. 

To address the issue, scientists, 


academia, farmers, land managers and 
policy makers from the government, Tribes, 
nongovernmental organizations and the 
private sector will meet June 16-18 at the 
Coral Springs Marriott for the “Conference 
on Laurel Wilt Disease and Natural 
Ecosystems: Impacts, Mitigation and the 
Future.” 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested or involved in natural ecosystems 
resource management, invasive species, 
conservation and restoration. It will be an 
opportunity to network and exchange ideas 
on research, management, prevention and 
slowing the spread of laurel wilt. 

According to Smith, both the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Florida Indians are extremely interested 
in the issue, especially on cultural grounds. 


“We have been educated by Tribal 
leaders regarding how important the red bay 
and swamp bay trees are to Florida Indians, 
used, in fact, throughout their cultural rituals 
and medicine,” said Smith, who spent time 
with Chairman James E. Billie in Brighton 
as part of his quest to learn more about the 
cultural loss to the Indians that dead red 
bays present. 

Airboat tours of the Everglades, 
visits to South Florida Indian lands 
and conversations with Seminoles and 
Miccosukees will take place during the 
conference, Smith said. 

The conference hotel reservation 
deadline is May 12. For conference 
registration and other information visit 
http : //conference . ifas .ufl . edu/laurelwilt/ reg. 
html. 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

A Mother’s Day message 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
the May 10, 1990 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

t will soon be Mother’s Day 
and people will be wearing red 
flowers to show 
their mother is alive and 
some will wear white 
flowers to show that their 
mother passed away. 

Twenty years have 
passed since I talked to my 
mother. In the wee hours 
of a late spring morning, 

God called her home in the 
year of 1970. Often I think 
of her; I miss her and tears 
drop from my eyes for she 
was a friend as well as my 
mother. Many hours we 
used to spend together and 
talk, which you can’t do with anyone 
else. We were close, so it became a great 


loss in my life. But I know someday I 
will see her again because she was a 
Christian and went home to be with God. 
God promised us all that if we follow his 
footsteps we will all meet again. So this 
is what I believe and trust. 

So today many of you have a mother 
nearby you or even at 
a distance. Go see her 
or call her and tell her 
“Happy Mother’s Day.” 
You will see the joy in 
her eyes that she knows 
you thought of her. Do it 
now before it’s too late, 
as you may regret it. 

The reason I’m 
writing this little note is 
I am also a mother and 
know the feeling when 
one of your children 
comes around and says a 
word or so about it. You 
know they think of you and it makes 
your day. Happy Mother’s Day to all. 




Remember mom. Mother’s Day is May 10. 


Hah-pong-ke: 
Irving Berlin 


BY PETER B. GA LLAGHE R 
Special Projects Reporter 

Anyone familiar with the classic 1946 
Broadway musical “Annie Get Your Gun” 
may recognize the controversial song “I’m 
an Indian, Too,” written by American 
composer Irving Berlin and performed by 
America’s first lady of the theater actress 
Ethel Merman. As the main character, 
Annie, she sang this song after Sitting Bull 
adopts her into the Sioux Tribe. 

The play, produced by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, was 
a fictionalized version of the life of Annie 
Oakley (1860-1926), a sharpshooter who 
starred in “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West,” 
and her romance with 
sharpshooter Frank Butler. 

The original Broadway 
production was a hit (1,147 
performances) and then went 
directly to London, spawning 
revivals, a 1950 film version 
and various TV versions. 

Songs from this musical 
that became hits include 
“There’s No Business Like 
Show Business,” “Doin’ 

What Comes Natur’lly,” “You 
Can’t Get a Man with a Gun,” 

“They Say It’s Wonderful” 
and “Anything You Can Do.” 

“I’m an Indian, 

Too” which mentions the 
Seminoles, among other 
Tribes, is not regarded in 
that echelon. It is, however, 
historically typical of mid- 
20th century views of Native 
Americans and has often been 
labeled racist and demeaning 
from a more contemporary 
perspective; some also see it 
as a satirical attack on racial 
stereotyping. 

Native Americans have 
staged protests outside 
playhouses and movie 
theaters, holding picket signs 
stating: “Don’t See ‘Annie 
Get Your Gun.’” Fearing this 
reaction, many contemporary 
productions omit the song 
from their revivals, stopping 
the protests. 


In 1979, the song was remixed and 
released as a dance track by disco artist 
Don Armando. Judy Garland also recorded 
the song. 

Ethel Merman (January 16, 
190 8 -February 15, 1984) was known 
primarily for her powerful voice and 
roles in musical theater. Among the many 
standards introduced by Merman in 
Broadway musicals are “I Got Rhythm,” 
“Everything’s Coming Up Roses,” “Some 
People,” “Rose’s Turn,” “I Get a Kick Out 
of You,” “It’s De-Lovely,” “Friendship,” 
“You’re the Top,” “Anything Goes” 
and “There’s No Business Like Show 
Business”(from “Annie Get Your Gun”), 
which later became her theme song. 



Courtesy photo 

Ethel Merman was known primarily for her powerful voice 
and roles in musical theater. She played Annie Oakley in the 
Broadway musical ‘Annie Get Your Gun.’ 


‘I’m an Indian, Too’ 

By Irving Berlin 


Like the Seminole, Navajo, Kickapoo 
Like those Indians 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 

Just like Battle Axe, Hatchet Face, Eagle 
Nose 

Like those Indians 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 
Some Indian summer’s day 
Without a sound 
I may hide away 

With Big Chief Hole-in-the-Ground 
And I’ll have totem poles, tomahawks, 
pipes of peace 
Which will go to prove 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 
With my chief in his teepee 
We’ll raise an Indian family 
And I’ll be busy night and day 


Looking like a flour sack 
With two papooses on my back 
And three papooses on the way 
Like the Chippewa, Iroquois, Omaha 
Like those Indians 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 

Just like Rising Moon, Falling Pants, 
Running Nose 
Like those Indians 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 
Some Indian summer’s day 
Without a care 
I may run away 
With Big Chief Son-of-a-Bear 
And I’ll wear moccasins, wampum beads, 
feather hats 

Which will go to prove 
I’m an Indian too 
A Sioux, a Sioux 
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Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School students are excited to receive free crispy red apples from Disney characters Elsa and Olaf, stars of the animated movie ‘Frozen.’ 


Big Cypress health fair offers 
passport to better living 


Potentially active mosquito 
season on Florida’s horizon 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK PECK 
Health Department 

Mosquito season 2015 is almost here, 
and the Tribe’s mosquito control program 
is gearing up for another possibly active 
mosquito season. Florida has 80 species of 
mosquitoes, more than any other state. Of 
these, 33 species can cause pest problems 
for humans and domestic animals, and 13 
species are capable of transmitting pathogens 
that cause disease. They all vary to some 
extent in their individual preferences for 
types of blood meals, egg laying sites, time 
of day they will fly, temperature at which 
they are most active and seasonality. 

Florida faces threats from two 
mosquito-borne diseases - dengue fever 
and chikungunya - and residents should 
take steps to control mosquito populations 
to limit the danger. Both are viral diseases 
spread by mosquito bites. The Florida 
Department of Health in 2014 said that 
dengue fever was confirmed in six people 
in Florida and chikungunya was confirmed 
in 11 people who acquired them locally. 
Many more individuals returning from 
international travel to Florida also acquired 
the virus. 

Epidemiologists fear that mosquitoes 
in Florida may have picked up the diseases 
by biting infected people out of the country, 
which could ignite an epidemic in the state. 

“The threat is greater than I’ve seen 
in my lifetime,” said Florida Medical 
Entomological Laboratory director Walter 
Tabachnick, who has worked in the field for 
30 years. “Sooner or later, our mosquitoes 
will pick it up and transmit it to us. That is 
the imminent threat.” 


Dengue is potentially fatal, and both 
diseases cause serious and lingering 
symptoms. The most common symptoms 
of chikungunya infection are fever and joint 
pain, according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 

Tabachnick said the last statewide 
dengue epidemics in Florida occurred in 
the 1930s. Localized epidemics of dengue 
occurred in 2013 in a small neighborhood 
in Jensen Beach where 24 people were 
infected, and in 2009 and 2010 in Key West 
where 28 people were infected, according to 
state and federal reports. 

The public should eliminate standing 
water, including in buckets and rain barrels 
where mosquitoes can breed, to help prevent 
mosquito problems. 

“If there is public apathy and people 
don’t clean up the yards, we’re going to 
have a problem,” Tabachnick said. 

For more local information, call the 
STOF Environmental Health Program at 
954-962-2330 or the Mosquito Control 
hotline at 561-371-5643. 

Source: Reuters 



Florida Department of Health 
to promote HPV vaccinations 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Many of the 
nearly 300 people who streamed through 
the Big Cypress Health Fair April 17 at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena probably 
thought they knew everything about the 
path to a healthy life, said Edna McDuffie, 
community outreach coordinator for the 
Seminole Health Department. 

“But we just need to remind everyone, 
every once in a while, to keep on track,” 
McDuffie said. 

Hosted by the Health Department, the 
fair featured about 35 booths manned by 
tribal department representatives, health 
professionals or health-related vendors. 
Each table highlighted a different health 
topic by providing educational literature, 
activities and giveaways. 

Passports to health - sheets of paper 
that listed booths - were provided at the 
fair’s entrance. Participants who visited at 
least 15 booths were eligible for a special 
thank you card from Health Director 
Connie Whidden and various surprise gifts. 

Similar health fairs are planned for 
Brighton (May 28) and Hollywood (June 

9). 

McDuffie said the Big Cypress visitor 
turnout was huge but that the vendor 
turnout was “awesomely unexpected.” 

“We were very happy to have to add 
tables at the last minute,” McDuffie said. 

Health issues addressed ranged from 
prenatal care thanks to Healthy Start 
Southwest Florida to financial health 


SUBMITTED BY MISHKA SHAW 
Environmental Resource Management Dept. 

Many products found in homes contain 
chemicals potentially harmful to both 
people and the environment. Chemical 
products such as oven cleaners, paint, paint 
removers, bug killers, solvents, motor oil, 
degreaser and drain cleaners are just a few 
common hazardous products in the home. 

During the last 20 years, concern about 
the disposal of such products has grown. 
In 1976, the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act was passed to regulate the 
procedures governing the generation, 
storage, transport, treatment and disposal 
of hazardous materials. Although this 
legislation has mitigated some problems 
associated with commercial hazardous 
material disposal, more needs to be done 
to reduce and properly dispose of home 
hazardous wastes. 

The simple practices listed below can 
help keep families, homes, communities 
and the environment safe. 

Practices to follow 

•Think carefully before buying a 
product. Is it really needed? Buy just 
enough to do the job; clean, empty 
containers can be put in the trash. 

•Look for a non-hazardous or less 
hazardous substitute. Instead of purchasing 
every specialized cleaner on the market, 
buy fewer products and use each one for 


courtesy of the Tribe’s Native Learning 
Center (NLC). 

“It’s as simple as this: If you can learn 
to handle your bills, you will have less 
worry and less stress. We know stress can 
cause health problems,” said Wilma Noah, 
of NLC. 

Free blood pressure screenings, blood 
sugar screenings, and height and weight 
screenings were available. McDuffie said 
past health fairs have revealed problems 
for several participants. 

“People came back to me saying they 
found out they were pre-diabetic. That’s 
what it is all about to us because that puts a 
person on prevention,” McDuffie said. 

A handful of booths put the spotlight 
on foods as vehicles toward well-being. 

Lance Vaz, a nutritionist from 
Brighton, handed out free Greek yogurt 
and dried fruit parfaits. Steven Alvarado 
and Worndretta Gibson, of the Big Cypress 
Boys & Girls Club, let visitors prepare 
their own trail snack bags with granola, 
dark chocolate, nuts and other healthy 
ingredients. 

Children from Ahfachkee School were 
treated to free apples hand delivered to 
each from Disney characters Elsa and Olaf. 

And just in case visitors had too much 
fill of trail mix, parfaits or apples, Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki staff members, Roberto Luque, a 
geospacial analyst, and Eric Griffis, the 
Museum’s oral history coordinator, were 
on-site to promote the Museum’s 1.2-mile 
boardwalk that can be used for sightseeing 
and exercise. 

“We have the boardwalk and at the 


several purposes. Look for signal words 
on the label, such as toxic, danger, caution 
or warning to determine which product 
may be more hazardous. Products without 
the signal words, such as natural or plant- 
based cleaners, are considered the greenest 
alternatives. 

•Keep leftover products in original 
labeled containers to refer to manufacturer 
directions for use and proper disposal. 

•Share unused products with others 
only if each product is in its original 
container with a label. 

•Dispose of unused household 
hazardous products properly by taking it to 
transfer station near you. 

•Locate auto repair shops and gas 
stations that recycle used motor oil, 
antifreeze and batteries. 

Practices to avoid 

•Do not dump leftover products into 
the street, storm drains or ground. It is 
illegal. 

•Do not burn used or leftover products 
or product containers. Burning may 
produce toxic fumes hazardous to health 
and contribute to air pollution. 

•Do not bury leftover products or 
containers in yards or gardens. 

•Do not reuse pesticide or other 
chemical containers for other purposes. 

•Do not mix chemical products or 
wastes. Products that are safe when used 
alone can sometimes become dangerous if 



Eileen Soler 

A Tribal member gets a free blood sugar 
screening April 17 during the Big Cypress 
Health Fair at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


end of it a native, traditional garden - 
and we need volunteers. People can get a 
workout and do something good for the 
community,” Griffis said. 


mixed with other products. For example, 
avoid mixing products containing liquid 
household bleach (sodium hypochlorite) 
with products containing ammonia or 
acids. Such mixtures can release hazardous 
gases. 

•Do not store corrosives, flammables 
and poisons together. Separate these 
containers. 

Improper disposal of hazardous 
household wastes can include pouring them 
down the drain, on the ground, into storm 
sewers or in some cases putting them out 
with the trash. The dangers of such disposal 
methods might not be immediately obvious, 
but improper disposal of these wastes can 
pollute the environment, waterways and 
pose a threat to human health. 

Properly disposing of household 
hazardous wastes ensures that 
contamination through leaks and spills 
does not occur. If toxic wastes are disposed 
of with regular garbage, they could destroy 
landfill liners and compromise other 
disposal areas. 

Proper storage practices also ensure 
that dangerous incidents to health and 
environment such as food, water and air 
contamination are avoided. 

If you have questions regarding 
proper use, storage and disposal of 
hazardous household products, contact 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department at 954-965-4380. 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Some parents don’t like to hear about 
it. Some doctors don’t like to talk about 
it. As a result, the Florida Department of 
Health in Broward County will start a 
special initiative to increase it. 

“It” is the vaccine for human 
papillomavirus, which federal experts 
recommend for girls and boys 
starting at ages 11 and 12 to 
prevent cancers caused by the 
sexually transmitted infection. 

Unlike childhood 

immunizations, the three-dose 
HPV vaccine is not required 
for school enrollment in Florida 
and is not offered by some 
physicians. Vaccination rates 
are low nationwide, including 
Broward and Florida, and among 
Native American families. 

DOH-Broward is preparing 
a campaign to start this summer 
to increase the number of 
adolescents vaccinated against 
HPV, said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of 
DOH-Broward. 

“We think the major issue is education,” 
Thaqi said. “Parents may be hesitant about 
the vaccine. We need to communicate that 
the vaccine can prevent cancers.” 

Every year, HPV causes 21,000 cases 
of cervical cancer (1,000 in Florida) and 
kills 4,000 women - and also causes other 
genital cancers and warts. 

In 2013, an estimated 50 percent of 
Florida girls received a first dose of HPV 
vaccine (seventh lowest among states) and 
28 percent of boys (17th lowest), according 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). Only 34 percent of 


Florida girls and 13 percent of boys received 
all three needed doses. The rates in South 
Florida are thought to be similar. 

The CDC has no figures for the 
Seminole Tribe but indicates that nationally 
Native American children are more likely 
than average to receive the HPV vaccine. 
Still, the rates are low. 

Hoping to boost usage of the vaccine, 
DOH-Broward won a $40,000 grant 
over two years from the 
National Association 
of County and City 
Health Officials. Grants 
were given to only nine 
organizations nationwide 
from states with low HPV 
vaccination rates. 

The grant will be 
used to create the new 
campaign, which will 
concentrate on informing 
medical providers about 
the vaccine and educating 
families about the benefits 
and misconceptions about 
the vaccine. 

To better understand the community’s 
thoughts about the HPV vaccine, DOH- 
Broward is asking parents to fill out an 
anonymous, nine-question survey about 
HPV. 

In addition to education, there’s a 
logistical hurdle to solve. The vaccine is 
given in three doses over six months, but 
many families who come for the first dose 
never return for the second or third dose. 
Officials are planning to create a system to 
remind families about the follow-up doses. 

For more information, call the Health 
Department at 954-962-2009 or visit the 
CDC website at www.cdc.gov/hpv/vaccine. 
html. 



Photo courtesy of the Florida Department of Health in Broward County 

Every year, HPV causes 21,000 cases of cervical cancer (1,000 in Florida) and kills 4,000 women. To 
combat the disease, the Florida Department of Health in Broward County will begin a campaign to 
promote HPV vaccinations among adolescents. 


Know proper storage, disposal of 
hazardous household products 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 




Eileen Soler 

PUT ME IN, COACH: Though still crawling, baby Kyrin Billie is 
dressed and ready to play on the basketball court at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

READER’S PICK: Sontino Billie checks out an array of fun reading 
accessories April 13 during the Scholastic Book Fair at Ahfachkee 
School. 


WEDNESDAY 

6:30 PM 


mitons FORCAST 


Eileen Soler 


WRASTLIN’ REPTILE: Alligator wrestler Julian Keen, of Billie 
Swamp Safari, goes intrepidly head to head with angry alligator 
Beast Mode April 11 during a wildlife exhibit at Immokalee 
Reservation. 


m 


m 


m 


sum 


Eileen Soler 

POLO PASSION: Polo teams compete in an exhibition game April 12 on an Immokalee field during 
the fourth annual Balloons Over Paradise Festival. 


Eileen Soler 

NET GAIN: Good-natured competition is had by workers across several tribal departments 
April 9 during Big Cypress Employee Fun Day. Here, at right dressed in glowing yellow 
T-shirts, Reinaldo Becerra, Paul Backhouse and Ellen Batchelor of the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, show team spirit against a mixed team 
from Recreation, Public Works and the Council Office departments. At the end of the day, 
a Recreation team took home first-place bragging rights. 


Beverly Bidney 

TICKLING IVORIES: Isabella Josh, 9, plays Beethoven’s ‘Ode to Joy’ during the Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club Spring Talent Show April 10. 




Eileen Soler 

WEATHER ALERT: A sign at the parking lot entrance to New Testament Baptist Church in 
Big Cypress heralds Easter season tidings. 




% 


Beverly Bidney 

THICK SKIN: Kurya Kippenberger struggles to 
cut the skin of a garfish, which is said to be as 
tough as an armadillo’s, during the Hollywood 
Culture Department’s cooking class April 17 where 
participants learned to cook garfish and lapale. 


Beverly Bidney 

SISTER ACT: Education was on the menu during the Hollywood Culture Department’s cooking class 
April 17. At right, Savannah Huggins teaches her sister Sara Huggins how to fry garfish while Kurya 
Kippenberger prepares dough for lapale. 



Beverly Bidney 

MONKEYING AROUND: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School first-graders test their climbing skills on the playground 
April 16 at Highlands Hammock State Park in Sebring. 



Eileen Soler 

PEEKABOO RACCOON: Cute and cuddly Stitch peeks out of her 
blanket digs April 14 at Billie Swamp Safari just in time for 
breakfast. 



Eileen Soler 

IF IT’S NOT ONE THING, IT’S THE OTTER: One of a trio of 
otter siblings wants to play April 14 from his ‘otterly’ cozy 
home at Billie Swamp Safari in Big Cypress. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


New Mexico governor signs 
22-year gaming compact 

SANTA FE, N.M. — New Mexico 
Gov. Susana Martinez ended three years 
of negotiations by bringing together 
five Native American leaders to sign a 
new gaming compact that will allow the 
Pueblo of Acoma, the Pueblo of Jemez, 
the Jicarilla Apache Nation, the Mescalero 
Apache Tribe and the Navajo Nation to 
operate casinos for another 22 years. 

“I’m pleased that we were able to 
come together to secure this compact,” 
Gov. Martinez told the Ruidoso News. “It 
preserves the stability and predictability of 
gaming in New Mexico while addressing 
key priorities of the state and each 
individual tribal government.” 

According to a press release from 
the governor’s office, the compact is a 
balanced approach that provides economic 
development opportunities for Tribes, 
protects the revenue the state receives and 
ensures safe and responsible tribal gaming 
in New Mexico. In exchange, the Tribes 
agreed to increase the revenue sharing 
amounts they pay to the state, the report 
states. A percentage of gaming revenue 
will also be directed toward problem 
gambler treatment services for the first 
time. 

-Source: Ruidoso News 


Oneidas delay debut of 
‘Wizard of Oz’ themed casino 

CHITTENANGO, N.Y. — A 

controversial theme is rumored to be the 
reason the Oneida Indian Nation of New 
York has delayed the opening of a new 
Class II gaming facility. The $27-million, 
67,000-square-foot Yellow Brick Road 
Casino was scheduled to open in the 
spring, but a press release now states the 
facility will debut “later this year.” 

The casino, featuring more than 430 
slot machines and a 500-seat bingo hall is 
based on a Wonderful Wizard of Oz theme. 
It’s located in Chittenango, the birthplace 
of Oz author L. Frank Baum, who called 
for the “extermination” of Indian people 
just days after the 1890 massacre at 
Wounded Knee. 

Lakota descendants have questioned 
the use of the theme, but the Oneida Tribe 
has defended it. Rep. Ray Halbritter told 
The Washington Post that the author’s 
family has apologized for the racist 
statements: “I think that’s a wonderful 
message - that we’re able to overcome by 
repentance and by forgiveness. It’s looking 
forward rather than backward.” 

Meanwhile, the Oneidas are opening 
another convenience store with slot 
machines, this one at a Sav-on location 
near the Tribe’s Turning Stone Resort 
Casino in Verona. The store will offer 21 
cash slot machines in a similar operation 
to a Sav-on operated by the Tribe in nearby 
Canastota. 

-Sources: IndianZ.com, SFGate.com 


Controversy arises over 
Mohegan wood pellet plans 

UNCASVILLE, Conn. — One of 

Tennessee’s biggest renewable energy 
failures - the shuttered Tennol Energy 
plant in Jasper - may be transformed into a 
business success by the Mohegan Tribe of 
Connecticut, who want to retrofit the plant 
to begin making wood pellets from waste 
wood collected in the region. By year’s 
end, the abandoned ethanol-producing 
plant is expected to be on track to produce 
up to 125,000 tons of wood pellets a year 
and employ about 25 workers. 

Tennol Energy built the ethanol plant 
in 1984. The original $72 million plant 
was never successful in making ethanol 
and defaulted on its government loans. 

But the Mohegans’ entry into 
Cherokee land isn’t being welcomed by 
all. Although energy generation from wood 
pellets is considered carbon neutral and 
encouraged as an alternative to burning 
coal and gas, some environmentalists 
worry it may encourage the exploitation of 
area forests. Two decades ago, predicting 
clear cutting and deforestation along the 
Tennessee River, environmental leaders 
fought down plans to build chip mills in 
Marion County. 

“This is the invasion of the 
chip mills round two,” Chattanooga 
environmental activist Dennis Haldeman 
told TimesFreePress.com. He said he 
would fight any permits required by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority or Army 
Corps of Engineers for barge shipments of 
the wood pellets. “There isn’t waste wood 
around here anymore, and I just worry they 
are going to go after the same trees that the 
chip mills were going to try to clear cut and 
harvest 20 years ago. It’s not clean, it’s not 
sustainable and it’s not environmentally 
friendly in any way, shape or form.” 

But in an interview recently from a 
conference in London, England, Northeast 
Wood Products Senior Vice President 
Michael D. Reid said the company plans 
to use waste wood and will not harvest 
area forests or clear cut land for the wood 
needed for pellet production. 

“We would anticipate sourcing from 
about a 100-mile radius with wood wastes 


and other wood materials readily available 
in this region,” Reid said. “The majority 
will be sawmill residue or waste wood that 
typically is of no use to anybody else.” 

The Pellet Fuels Institute, a trade 
group for those making wood pellets, 
projected that North American wood pellet 
production is growing 14 percent annually 
and will increase from 7.9 million tons in 
2013 to 15.5 million tons by 2018. 

Made from compressed pieces of 
wood and sawdust, pellets can be burned in 
a specialized woodstove or boiler system 
to heat homes. 

-Source: TimesFreePress.com 


Native actors walk off set 
of Adam Sandler movie 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — A 

dozen American Indian actors and 
actresses recently walked off the set of 
“The Ridiculous Six,” a major motion 
picture spoof of “The Magnificent Seven,” 
charging repeated insults and disrespect 
toward Native women and elders and gross 
misrepresentation of Apache culture. 

Among examples of disrespect in 
the movie’s satirical script were feathers 
inappropriately positioned on a teepee; 
Native women sporting names such as 
Beaver’s Breath and Wears No Bra; and 
an actress portraying an Apache woman 
squatting and urinating while smoking a 
peace pipe. 

The script was co-written by comedian 
Adam Sandler, who also stars in the film 
along with Nick Nolte, Steve Buscemi, 
Dan Aykroyd, Jon Lovitz and Vanilla Ice. 
The movie is currently under production 
by Happy Madison Productions for a 
Netflix-only release. 

Most actors who left were Navajo 
Nation Tribal members, including Loren 
Anthony, who is the lead singer of the 
metal band Bloodline, and film student 
Allison Young. 

“There were about a dozen of us who 
walked off the set,” said Anthony, who 
told Indian Country Today Media Network 
(ICTMN) he had originally refused to do the 
movie but relented when he was informed 
that a cultural consultant had been hired to 
ensure a tasteful representation of Natives. 

Anthony told ICTMN he was first 
insulted that the movie costumes that 
were supposed to portray Apache were 
significantly incorrect and that the jokes 
seemed to get progressively worse. 

“We were supposed to be Apache, but 
it was really stereotypical and we did not 
look Apache at all. We looked more like 
Comanche,” he said. 

Allison Young, Navajo, a Dartmouth 
film student, was offended by the portrayal 
of stereotypes, as well as disrespect paid 
to her and others by the director and 
producers. 

“We talked to the producers about 
our concerns. They just told us, ‘If you 
guys are so sensitive, you should leave.’ I 
was just standing there and got emotional 
and teary-eyed. I didn’t want to cry but 
the feeling just came over me. This is 
supposed to be a comedy that makes you 
laugh. Nothing has changed. We are still 
just Hollywood Indians.” 

Netflix gave the following statement 
to koat.com: “The movie has ‘ridiculous’ 
in the title for a reason: because it is 
ridiculous. It is a broad satire of Western 
movies and the stereotypes they popularize, 
featuring a diverse cast that is not only part 
of - but in on - the joke.” 

Neither Adam Sandler nor anyone 
for Happy Madison Productions would 
comment. 

-Sources: Indian Country Today 
Media Network, Koat.com 

Hopi-Navajo feud frustrates 
Tribe leaders, residents 

WASHINGTON — The settlement 
of a bitter, centuries-long land dispute 
between the Navajo and Hopi Tribes was 
originally supposed to take five years 
and $41 million to resettle around 1,000 
families. 

But $564 million and three decades 
later, there are still families waiting to 
be compensated. The Office of Navajo 
and Hopi Indian Relocation is still sifting 
through the remnants of what actually are 
more than 7,000 families who applied to 
the program. Tribal officials and residents 
complain that the failures of the program 
have severed important ties with ancestral 
lands and contributed to a number of social 
ills, like alcoholism, and a “tremendously 
significant” loss of culture. 

But they don’t want it to end just yet, 
indicates the Navajo-Hopi Observer in 
a recent article: “Decent homes, decent 
roads. They said they would do it, now 
we would like to have them finish the 
relocation process,” said Rosa Honani, 
a Hopi woman who testified last month 
on the relocation to a congressional 
subcommittee. “To us it hasn’t really 
started.” 

“We don’t have the money to move 
more people,” said Nancy Thomas, chief 
financial officer of the Office of Navajo 
and Hopi Indian Relocation (ONHIR). 
“It’s frustrating in the sense that we know 
people are waiting for homes, but we don’t 
have the money.” 


The issue began in the 19th century 
when the U.S. government designated 
2.4 million acres of northeastern Arizona 
as reservation land for several Tribes but 
did not delineate boundaries within the 
reservation. Hopi and Navajo disputes 
ended up in a 1950s court, which 
established - almost a decade later - a 
1.8-million acre “joint use area.” But 
disputes continued, and in 1978 a federal 
judge drew a clear boundary, ordering 
dozens of Hopis relocated off Navajo land 
and thousands of Navajos off Hopi land. 

To date, ONHIR has moved 3,511 
families - all but 27 Navajo. But there are 
still 110 families waiting for relocation 
benefits and hundreds more waiting out 
a lengthy appeals process. At the current 
annual funding level of about $7.7 million, 
the office said it can only relocate 16 
families each year. 

“Our beef with them has to do with 
how they have been spending their money 
in the process of relocation,” said Walter 
Phelps, the chairman of the Navajo-Hopi 
Land Commission. “We found they are 
spending more money and more time 
denying (applications), and then the 
denials trigger an appeals process, and 
there are more resources being spent on 
that than there are building homes to 
relocate families.” 

-Source: Navajo-Hopi Observer 


Miccosukees lose suit targeting 
former DOJ attorney 

MIAMI — U.S. District Judge 
Cecilia M. Altonaga, the country’s 
first Cuban federal judge, granted the 
Department of Justice (DOJ) a summary 
judgment, turning back the Miccosukee 
Tribe of Indians of Florida’s Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) suit for public 
records on former DOJ attorney Guy 
Lewis, who the Tribe has accused of fraud. 

Judge Altonaga found no fault in 
the DOJ’s decision to neither confirm 
nor deny the existence of the requested 
documents that the Miccosukees wanted 
to use to back up suspicions that Lewis 
had left his directorship of the Executive 
Office of U.S. Attorneys (EOUSA) under a 
cloud of misconduct in 2004, years before 
he represented the Miccosukee Tribe in 
private practice. 

“Although the FOIA favors the 
disclosure of government records for the 
good of the public, the DOJ has met its 
burden to show the [Office of Professional 
Responsibility], [Office of Tribal Justice] 
and EOUSA’s refusals to confirm or deny 
the existence of the records the Tribe is 
seeking are justified,” the judge wrote 
in an order, referring to the various DOJ 
offices named in the complaint. 

-Sources: National Freedom of 
Information Coalition, Law360.com 

Study: Native American lawyers 
excluded from legal profession 

TEMPE, Ariz. — A large number of 
attorneys who identify as Native American 
have been systematically excluded from 
full participation in the legal profession, 
according to a new study commissioned 
by the National Native American Bar 
Association (NNABA). 

The causes span a variety of issues, 
from inadequate recruitment efforts to 
an inability to retain attorneys in the 
profession. 

“The Pursuit of Inclusion,” the first 
study of Native lawyers, surveyed 500 
American Indians, Alaskan Natives and 
Native Hawaiians and interviewed more 
than 50 others by phone. The study is said 
to encompass more than 20 percent of the 
Native American attorneys in the United 
States. 

Despite the attention paid to diversity 
and inclusion in the legal profession, there 
existed a lack of data regarding Indian 
lawyers and their experiences. 

“The NNABA hopes that this research 
will be used to build a more robust 
pipeline of Native American attorneys 
and to work toward the full inclusion of 
Native Americans in the legal profession,” 
said Mary Smith, a former president of 
NNABA to the National Law Review. 

Aside from failures of inclusion, the 
research shows that Native American 
attorneys share a feeling that their 
experiences do not matter. 

“One of the powerful findings of this 
study is that Native American attorneys 
often feel invisible and share an overarching 
perspective that their experiences are not 
valid or real,” Smith said. “This research 
presents a stark portrait of an entire group 
of attorneys systematically excluded from 
the legal profession.” 

According to National Native 
American Bar website, “the pressures and 
challenges unique to Native American 
attorneys come from a variety of sources. 
Fundamentally, identifying and being 
recognized as Native American is a 
complex process requiring a variety of 
criteria. This is very different from the 
identification process of other racial and 
ethnic minorities and complicates any 
study of progress or measurement of the 
group in terms of inclusion. 

“Native American attorneys confront 
challenges on all sides and at many points 


in their legal career they are confronted 
with these challenges. From the decision 
to attend law school, to the occasional 
pressure from law firms to work in Indian 
Law Practice and the pressure to return 
to practice within their Tribe, Native 
American attorneys faced challenges 
unique to their ethnic group. These 
problems are compounded by the failure 
of diversity initiatives to understand and 
serve this population. These reported 
challenges were on top of the 40.65 percent 
of respondents who indicated experiencing 
demeaning comments based on their 
race, ethnicity and tribal affiliation and 
more than 33 percent reported instances 
of discrimination based on their race/ 
ethnicity and tribal affiliation.” 

The study identifies significant 
barriers to Native American attorney 
participation in the legal profession, and it 
identifies ways to break down the barriers. 
It starts with creating more opportunities 
for Native American students to learn 
about the law, starting in elementary 
school. 

“Diversity efforts should specifically 
include Native American lawyers and their 
stories, as well as financial aid outreach 
should pointedly include Native American 
students,” said the National Law Review. 
“Additionally, law school career centers 
should revisit and educate themselves on 
the motivations of Native American law 
students in order to effectively support 
Native American students as those students 
research and choose career paths. 

-Sources: NativeAmericanBar. org, 
National Law Review 


Jude Schimmel inks new 
book, ‘Dreamcatcher’ 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Though 
college basketball star Jude Schimmel 
could not quite match the rewrite her 
sister Shoni performed on the University 
of Louisville record books, she found the 
time to write a book. 

Titled “Dreamcatcher,” it tells the 
story of her upbringing on a reservation, 
successes in the “real world” and 
development into a WNBA hopeful. 

“I want to positively impact other 
Native Americans so that they can live 
the life they want to achieve and fulfill the 
dreams that they have,” Schimmel said 
in a news release announcing the book in 
the Louisville Courier- Journal. “I went 
through and witnessed similar struggles 
that many Native Americans go through 
and want to share that with others. I want 
my story to show that there can be great 
success found both on the reservation and 
off the reservation.” 

Raised on the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation in Mission, 
Oregon, she was a member of Louisville’s 
winningest women’s basketball class. She 
and her fellow seniors tallied 112 victories, 
played in a Final Four, two Elite Eights and 
three Sweet 16s. Sister Shoni, a year older, 
is a professional player for the Atlanta 
Memory in the WNBA. 

A documentary film by Jonathan 
Hock called “Off the Rez” chronicled her 
journey to earn an NCAA scholarship with 
her basketball ability. American Indians, 
some driving for hours from remote 
reservations, filled the grandstands in 
every town where Louisville’s Schimmel 
sisters played. 

Jude Schimmel was named a Nike N7 
ambassador, a position that connects her 
with Native American communities. As 
part of the program, she visited the White 
House in April, advocating for better 
education and health care for others on 
reservations. 

According to her press release, 
Schimmel also plans to start her own 
foundation supporting Native American 
causes. 

-Source: Louisville Courier- Journal 


Hard Rock Rocksino 
showing great numbers 

NORTHFIELD, Ohio — Combining 
entertainment, dining and the Hard Rock 
brand, the Hard Rock Rocksino Northfield 
Park video lottery terminals rang up $18.5 
million in revenue in March, leading all 
other casinos and racinos in Ohio except 
Horseshoe Casino Cleveland. 

The Rocksino, between Cleveland 
and Akron, opened December 2013 and 
is hitting its stride, general manager Mark 
Birtha told Cleveland.com: “It was a 
perfect storm.” 

Birtha cited good weather, the NCAA 
basketball games in Cleveland and five 
popular concerts with the uptick in 
revenue. 

Members of the Ohio Lottery 
Commission, which oversees the seven 
racinos, told Cleveland.com that Hard 
Rock differs from the others, which may 
explain its success. 

“Northfield has a different model than 
the others,” Director Dennis Berg said. 
“The Hard Rock name is powerful and 
they did an excellent job. I’m not sure they 
can mimic the model everywhere in the 
state.” 

And the Rocksino may soon stand out 
from other gaming facilities if it builds 
a hotel. While most guests live within 



30 miles, many are traveling farther, 
including from out of state, Birtha said: 
“Adding a hotel is definitely on our radar. 
It’s something we would love to see 
happen here to become a more regional 
destination. It is in the discussion phase 
and it is a matter of timing and what type 
of hotel.” 

The venue’s 2,000-seat concert venue 
has hosted a variety of acts ranging from 
Dwight Yoakam to Natalie Cole. Three 
to eight concerts are held each month. 
Kosar’s Wood Fired Grill draws diners 
and fans of former Cleveland Browns 
quarterback Bernie Kosar. 

“Bernie is a tremendous asset,” Birtha 
said. “He is here a lot meeting with our 
guests.” 

-Source: Cleveland.com 


Cherokee Nation remembers 
Oklahoma City bombing 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — The 

Cherokee Nation, the largest of three 
Cherokee federally recognized American 
Indian Tribes in the United States, 
marked the 20th anniversary of one of 
the deadliest domestic terrorism acts in 
United States history when Principal Chief 
Bill John Baker signed a proclamation 
in remembrance of the 1995 bombing of 
the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City. 

“The April 19, 1995 bombing of the 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City was an incredibly dark 
day for our state,” Chief Baker said. “It 
was a tragedy of epic proportions that 
sent an entire nation into mourning. The 
loss of 168 innocent civilians, including 
19 precious children, was the result of an 
evil act we never imagined could happen 
in Oklahoma. As tragic as that day was, 
what emerged was a united Oklahoma that 
showed strength, humanity, courage and 
resilience. No act of terror could extinguish 
the indomitable Oklahoma spirit. 

“We will collectively mourn again, 
but we will also reflect on our strength 
as a society to pick ourselves up and pull 
through anything, despite our broken 
hearts. I hold the deepest admiration for 
the courage shown by everyone affected 
by that day: the survivors, their families, 
first responders and so many others. So 
while we grieve with you for those we lost, 
we also honor you for your strength and 
resilience. 

“On behalf of the entire Cherokee 
Nation, our thoughts and prayers continue 
to be with each and every one of you. God 
bless.” 

- Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 


Virginia supports Pamunkey 
Tribe’s BIA fight 

KING WILLIAM, Va. — The 

200-member Pamunkey Tribe of Virginia, 
the only Tribe located in Virginia to have 
filed a fully documented recognition 
petition, was dealt a setback in its effort to 
gain federal recognition by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA). The Tribe that claims 
the famous Pocahontas, and whose roots 
pre-date the founding of the U.S. A., has 
been delayed federal recognition until the 
end of July. 

Critics, including the Congressional 
Black Caucus, have pressured the BIA 
to deny the Pamunkeys because of a 
lack of tribal records (destroyed early 
last century because Virginia state policy 
recognized only two races: white and 
black), allegations of Pamunkey racially 
discriminatory policies, and fear of MGM 
officials that federal recognition could 
bring Indian gaming to southern Virginia, 
which could imperil their casino venture in 
Maryland. 

“This is an outrageous injustice. 
These are the Indian Tribes that enabled 
the original English settlers to survive,” 
former Virginia Congressman Jim Moran 
told WVTF Radio. Moran has advocated 
for Pamunkey federal recognition for 
nearly two decades. Gov. Terry McAuliffe 
has also stood up for the Tribe, publicly 
declaring MGM should have no say in the 
matter. 

The Pamunkey nation is one of 11 
Virginia Indian Tribes recognized by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Professor Gregory Smithers, an 
expert on Native Americans at Virginia 
Commonwealth University, said it’s 
difficult to say how many Virginians can 
trace their ancestry back to the Tribe: 
“From the arrival of Europeans in the 17th 
century there was intermarriage between 
European men and Native Americans all 
up and down the Eastern seaboard. The 
Pamunkey were no different.” 

There was also intermarriage with 
freed or escaped slaves, and then in the 
early 20th century, Virginia law made 
it impossible for many to claim Native 
status. 

The Pamunkeys signed a treaty 
with the British in 1658, giving them 
a reservation in Virginia, but much of 
their land was taken away in subsequent 
centuries. 

-Source: WVTF Radio 
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Rachel Buxton 

Lewis Gopher talks to youth about the 
accomplishments of his late mother, Lorene 
Bowers Gopher, during a women’s history 
month presentation April 8 at the Billy Osceola 
Memorial Library in Brighton. 


Library honors 
the late 
Lorene Bowers 
Gopher during 
women’s 
history month 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — The late Lorene 
Bowers Gopher was honored and 
remembered April 8 at the Billy Osceola 
Memorial Library in Brighton. 

As part of the library’s women’s 
history month program, Lorene ’s son 
Lewis Gopher spoke to youth about his 
mother’s life, accomplishments and 
dreams for the Seminole Tribe. 

“She always wanted the traditional 
way to be carried on,” Lewis said. “She 
wanted to spread her knowledge.” 

He told youth that his mother did 
everything possible to attend school and 
get an education - even if that meant 
completing her homework by the light of 
a lantern. 

“She had a drive inside of her,” 
Lewis said. 

He stressed to the kids that his 
mother accomplished much for the Tribe, 
including helping start the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum, Pull Out Program and Creek 
language classes. 

“She helped create the Florida Creek 
dictionary,” he said. “She always wanted 
the language preserved, how she learned, 
how her grandma taught her.” 

Many of the kids shared experiences 
they had with Lorene. 

Lewis concluded his presentation 
with a short video that was made in honor 
of Lorene for posthumously receiving the 
Florida Folk Heritage award in March. 
With pride, he displayed the award he and 
his family accepted on her behalf. 

“She never wanted to earn an award,” 
Lewis said about his mother. “Her goal 
was to teach the kids, to be a good person, 
and that makes me want to do more and to 
be a better person.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Son Lewis Gopher and grandchildren of the 
late Lorene Bowers Gopher pose for a photo 
after a library presentation recognizing the 
late matriarch’s accomplishments within the 
Tribe, which included publishing the first Creek 
dictionary. 


PECS second-graders learn 
valuable library, money skills 



Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School second-graders peruse bookshelves April 21 at the Glades County Public Library in Moore Haven during a class 
field trip. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MOORE HAVEN — Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School second-graders 
learned education doesn’t only take place in 
classrooms. During an April 21 field trip to 
the Glades County Public Library and First 
Bank in Moore Haven, 25 students learned 
lessons they will use for the rest of their 
lives. 

With 28,000 books, the library has 
something for everyone to read, said 
Mary Booher, director of the library. She 
explained the difference between fiction 
and nonfiction and taught students how to 
locate books in the library using a computer. 

Booher shared her passion for books 
while reading from “Today I Feel Silly: 
And Other Moods That Make My Day” by 
Jamie Lee Curtis. 

The book opens with: “Today I feel 
silly. Mom says it’s the heat. I put rouge 
on the cat and gloves on my feet. I ate 
noodles for breakfast and pancakes at night. 
I dressed like a star and was quite a sight.” 

The kids laughed at the humor, 
including the various moods conveyed in 
rhyme. 

“I want them to get a love of reading 
and know how important it is,” Booher said. 
“They have to read, even if it is just to fill 
out a job application or use the computer.” 

Students learned that they must get a 
library card signed by a parent to take books, 
videos and DVDs on loan. The group toured 
a variety of sections, including children’s, 
adult fiction and nonfiction, young adult 
and western fiction. Booher brought out 
items from the history room, including a 
book about a Seminole Princess written in 
1966, “When the Moon is New: A Seminole 
Indian Story” by Laura Bannon. 

Like any library, the Glades County 
library has rules. No running and no 
shouting top the list. But unlike days gone 
by, silence isn’t demanded of patrons. 

“This isn’t a shushing library,” Booher 
told the students. “You can talk, but don’t 
yell and you must be polite.” 

Booher invited the children to take 
advantage of the library’s summer program, 
whose activities include game and movie 
days. 

“I liked the library because you get to 
learn about stuff,” said Candice Melton, 7. 


“I really like books about sharks.” 

Jaydence Urbina, 8, said he likes 
books, and that “Hey, Little Ant” by Phillip 
and Hannah Hoose is the best one he ever 
read. During the field trip he learned the 
difference between fiction and nonfiction, 
which he called “fake” and “real.” 

After the library visit, it was off to First 
Bank for a lesson in money management 
tailored for second-graders. Students 
previously had studied money in class, 
so teachers wanted to give them firsthand 
knowledge about banking. 

Mali Gardner, First Bank vice 


president, began by asking if anyone had 
ever heard the saying, “A penny saved is 
a penny earned.” Gardner said the phrase 
should remind them all to save money for 
the future. 

Gardner taught students about the 
power of saving and urged them to always 
pay themselves first. Whenever they earn 
money, she said they should put some 
away before spending it all, which led to 
a discussion about compound interest and 
how money, when saved in banks, can grow. 

“We pay you to save your money with 
us,” Gardner said. “We want you to be smart 


savers and prepare for the future.” 

The students also learned how to fill 
out deposit slips, use ATMs and debit cards, 
and write checks. 

But a tour of a bank wouldn’t be 
complete without seeing the inside of the 
vault. There, the students toured the safe 
deposit boxes and the safes where the bank 
stores its cash. 

“Seeing the safe was the best,” said 
Carlee Osceola, 8. 

The lesson of saving wasn’t lost in the 

+ See SKILLS on page 5B 


Book fair 
learning 


bridges classroom 
with reading fun 


BY EILEEN J>0LER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For Elisah Billie, 
hanging out at the Ahfachkee School book 
fair was the next best thing to visiting a 
bookstore. 

“It’s like having Books- A-Million 
come to my own school,” Elisah said. 

Staged in half the school’s cafeteria, 
with teen novels by James Patterson, John 
Green and Suzanne Collins at his fingertips, 
the book fair was a literary buffet for the 
ninth-grade avid reader. 

Walls were lined in packed 
bookshelves, three tables overflowed with 
books stacked three and four high, boxes 
filled with posters capped aisles and a glut 
of writing and reading accessories fed the 
impulse buyer’s urge near the cash register. 
Everything was had at bargain prices - buy 
one get one free. 

Elisah purchased two novels by 
Ransom Riggs: “Hollow City” and “Miss 
Peregrine’s Home for Peculiar Children.” 

“I’m pretty sure that not every kid 
appreciates the book fair, but there are a lot 
of us who can spend the whole day here,” 
Elisah said. “For me, reading is more fun 
that watching television.” 

Third-grader Jody Cabral turned out 
for his second day of book fair shopping. 

“Awesome,” Jody said several times 
as he perused a plethora of pens, erasers, 
pencils, stickers, bookmarks and writing 
pads. With two erasers that looked like mini 
cellphones in one hand, Jody used the other 
to give a dollar to cashier and instructional 
aide Margarita Lugo. He counted back his 
own change and then put his receipt in his 
pocket. 

“I’ll be back to spend more money 
tomorrow,” Jody promised. 

Lugo said the Scholastic Book Fair 
that ran April 13-18 at Ahfachkee created a 
stir of reading excitement among students 
across all grades. Though the school’s two 
libraries provide plenty of classics, best- 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School instructional aide Elizabeth Veras and high school senior Kaitlin Osceola shop for interesting books April 13 at the Scholastic Book 
Fair in Big Cypress. 


sellers, periodicals and reference materials, 
the Scholastic Book Fair presented some of 
the most current and popular releases. 

“Basically, we’re offering the newest 
books at the best deals to show appreciation 


to the community. Anyone can come and 
buy,” Lugo said. 

From preschool to 12th grade, students 
filed into the cafeteria. Teachers, school 
staff, members of the community and 


employees were welcomed to shop. Prices 
were set from 50 cents for a pencil to $59.99 
for a Junie B. Jones 27-book collection. 

Elisah summed up the book fair as 
being “pretty cool.” 
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Charter School March 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Luci Banda, Clayson 
Osceola, Jace Johns, Jayleigh Braswell, Jetta Osceola, Penny Jimmie, TL Gopher, Logan 
Butler, Serenity Micco, Marcos Reyna, Zach Riley, Kyrah Suarez, Mario Fish, Ysla Gopher, 
Pearcetin Trammell, Leilani Burton, Angelie Melton, Mariah Garner and Kiona Garcia. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Jahbahn Arnold, Aubrey Pearce and Kyle Palmisano. 


Awards, praise doled out 
to top-performing students 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 


Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School staff spent April 6 
recognizing students for achievements 
during the last nine-week academic period. 

“This is our chance to reward students 
for their hard work in class,” said principal 
Brian Greseth. 

Students earned certificates for overall 
grades and for improvement and effort 
in Seminole history and Creek language 
classes. Greseth emphasized the importance 
of learning Creek to earn high school 
credits that satisfy the Florida Course Code 
requirement. Students must earn two credits 
of a foreign language before admission to 
all Florida state colleges and universities. 

Creek was added to the Florida Course 
Code in October. 

“[Now], all the state universities will 
accept Creek,” Greseth said. “We’ve come 
a long way.” 

Students were also acknowledged 
for improvements in physical education. 
P.E. teacher Chris Goodwin presented 
students with awards. The awards included 
basketballs for reducing their body fat 
percentages and improving their times in 
the 1-mile challenge. 



Rachel Buxton 

Hyatt Pearce receives the most improved award in Creek class during the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School nine week awards ceremony April 6 in Brighton. 



Rachel Buxton 

Jathan Tommie, left, and Drake Lawrence receive awards for their efforts in culture class. 


Alex Armstrong earns an effort award for his 
hard work in Creek class. 
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Jonathan Idle shares own experiences, 
promotes positive futures for other teens 


A letter of encouragement to his peers 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAYTON, Ohio — Jonathan Idle has 
figured out some important things about 
life. Compelled to share the newfound 
information, the high school senior wrote a 
letter to his peers describing how hard work 
in school pays off in the end. 

He hopes to encourage students to 
complete their educations. 

Jonathan, 18, has earned a 3.61 GPA at 
The Miami Valley School in Dayton, Ohio, 
and has been accepted 
to the University of 
South Carolina. He 
plans to study chemical 
engineering. He lives 
with his mother, Jennifer 
Idle, in Ohio, and visits 
his father, Michael 
Frank, four or five times 
a year in Florida. 

In his letter, 
Jonathan wrote 

about self-sufficiency and not relying on 
dividends. Education is not just about 
opening a book and taking tests, he wrote; 
it is also about trying new experiences and 
challenging yourself. 

“Going through life, it’s really about 
what people around me have done for me 
to make sure I have the best life,” Jonathan 
said in an interview. “My mom is definitely 
the most important person in my life; she’s 
encouraged me to do so many things.” 

Grateful for all the Tribe has provided, 
Jonathan has taken advantage of everything 
available to him. He has tutors and coaches; 
plays soccer, basketball, tennis and golf; 
takes piano lessons, which he began at 3 
years old; travels extensively; and speaks 
Spanish fluently. 

“I’ve always wanted him to see the 
big picture, that there is life out there and 
he should go see it and do it,” Jennifer Idle 
said. “He came home from school in the 
ninth grade and told me he wanted to go to 
Chile with his school.” 

Jonathan went on the trip and lived 
with a host family for 10 days. In 10th 
grade, he went on an educational tour of 
Spain, France and Italy, and in 11th grade, 
he traveled to Ghana in Africa, where he 
helped build the ground floor of a hospital 
with his classmates and lived in a local 
village for 15 days. 

The summer before his senior year, 
Jonathan went with his aunt Debi Hand 
and her church on a 10-day mission to 
Belize where he helped take the roof off a 
building and plant a garden. In January, he 
went on a 10-day trip to Andros Island in 


the Bahamas, where he completed a marine 
ecology course and scuba dived. 

“I made him try everything,” Idle said. 
“He’s receptive to whatever I give him to 
do. He’s my only child so I had more time 
to concentrate on him.” 

The idea for writing a letter came from 
the Tribe’s Education Department. Higher 
education recruiter Vivian Cywink said the 
department is always on the lookout for 
students who can be an example for others. 
She knew Jonathan would be perfect for the 
assignment. 

“He is a student who has worked very 
hard for everything he earned,” she said. 
“He intends to give back to the Tribe and 
this is his first way - to try and touch his 
peers and encourage them.” 

Jonathan, who copes with the 
challenges of Asperger syndrome, is ready 
to take on the challenges of college. He 
chose the University of South Carolina for 
its engineering program and because his 
aunt lives only an hour away from campus. 
He believes anyone can be successful in 
life. 

“I know people who have started with 
nothing and have gone on to do really great 
things,” he said. “My mom raised me and 
I’ve learned to cope with certain things and 
adapt. Anyone can do anything they aspire 
to do; there is nothing that’s impossible.” 



Photo courtesy of Jennifer Idle 

Jonathan Idle, a senior at The Miami Valley 
School in Dayton, Ohio, plays golf to expose 
himself to a variety of after-school activities. 


Dear members of the Seminole Tribe, 

School is hard. It is really hard. I’m not 
going to lie to you and say it’s something 
easy; in reality, it is very difficult. I attend 
one of the most prestigious schools in 
my area and the work is so hard that I 
sometimes get frustrated and want to quit. 

Like so many people before me, I 
sometimes felt that giving up would be 
easier than sticking it out. I know that 
we get a monthly dividend and I could 
probably live off of that, right? Well, 
that’s what I thought for a short minute. 
You see, I have a mom who does more 
research on things than you could ever 
imagine and she showed me a few things 
that kicked me into high gear. 

Other Tribes around the country 
receive dividends, too. Like our 
dividends, their dividends have been 
getting smaller and smaller; they are to the 
point that surviving on those dividends is 
near impossible. My mom told me that 
the dividend should be used for nothing 
other than my future, that it needed to be 
invested, and so I went and talked with 
people close to me to show me how to 
be smart about my money and help it 
grow. I also made the decision to attend 
the financial seminars, which helped me 
understand how the real world works and 
how I should manage my money wisely. 
My money will help me some day when 
I’m ready for it, but I won’t have to 
survive solely on it. 

Now you may be asking what I could 
be doing if I’m going to survive without 
touching my money from the Tribe. My 
mom instilled a desire in me to learn and 
to educate myself. From a very young age, 
she placed me in the best schools, procured 
tutors and made sure I stayed on top of 
my classes. She introduced me to people 
who have helped me and encouraged me; 
they were more than just tutors. They 
instilled the desire to be educated just as 
much as my mom. Surrounding myself by 
people who educated themselves showed 
me the importance of attaining that level 
of thinking and understanding. Intelligent 
conversations, debates, inquiries ... all 
of these things became more and more 
interesting to me as I worked with Martha 
and Daniel. 

Part of my education is not just 


opening up a book and taking tests. 
It’s about trying new experiences and 
challenging myself to go further than I 
already was. My mom pushed me ever 
since a young age to partake in sports such 
as basketball, golf, tennis and baseball and 
learn how to interact with those around 
me. I started out crying and telling my 
mom that I didn’t want to play with the 
other kids. Now, I have developed into a 
leader on and off the court; one who is 
willing to go 100 percent every night and 
is not afraid to make decisions. 

Another thing my mom has pushed 
me to do in recent years is travel the 
world and learn about cultures abroad. 
She has sent me off to three different 
continents in the past four years, 
allowing me the opportunity to partake 
in tourism, missionary work and foreign 
exchange programs. During these trips, 
my routine and customs from America 
had to be changed in order to get the full 
experience of the land. Doing this offers a 
new perspective on the world, and when I 
return home, I can feel the change in my 
persona. 

Because of my hard work, good 
grades and drive for excellence, I was able 
to gain admittance into the University of 
South Carolina’s College of Chemical 
Engineering. This program is one of the 
top 100 programs in the nation and holds 
its students to very high expectations. I am 
excited, not scared, by the challenges that 
lie ahead and look forward to furthering 
myself in the future. 

These things weren’t possible for me 
just because I’m some super genius or 
amazing at everything I do. They were 
made possible because the right people 
supported me and I knew I had to do 
well or my life would be over . . . over in 
the sense that I wouldn’t make the best 
of everything I’d been afforded. The 
Seminole Tribe helped pay for my tutors, 
my prestigious schools ... for which I’m 
extremely grateful ... but I also had to 
prove myself over and over and that hard 
work and determination has benefited me 
more than you could ever imagine. 

You, too, can do just as well as me, or 
better; I have no doubt about that. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan Idle 



Photo courtesy of Jennifer Idle 

Jonathan Idle spells out O-H-l-O with his classmates undersea while on a class trip to the Bahamas 
in January. In addition to scuba diving, Idle completed a marine ecology course. 
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Littlest students party like pint-size islanders 


Eileen Soler 

Pre-kindergarten student Joshua Billie is king of the Elementary Spring Social bounce house at a special 
early evening soiree for younger students at Ahfachkee School. 


Eileen Soler 

First-grader Ewanteke Roberts dances through a sea of 
bubbles April 17 during the school’s Elementary Spring Social. 


Eileen Soler 

Kids scramble for candy after popping a pinata at 
a special early evening soiree at Ahfachkee School 
just for pre-kindergarten through fifth-graders. 


Eileen Soler 


Gilbert Guerrero Jr., a second-grader at Ahfachkee School, makes his own music with a whistle 
during the school’s Elementary Spring Social. 


Eileen Soler 

Teena-Maree Covarrubias, a second-grader, is in charge of the checkerboard in a 
game against Ahfachkee School cafeteria manger Horacio Smith during the school’s 
Elementary Spring Social. 


Eileen Soler 

Even blindfolded, fifth-grader Edie Robbins releases a wallop and smacks 
open a pinata filled with candy at the Ahfachkee School Elementary 
Spring Social. 


Eileen Soler 

Pre-kindergarten student Kalaney Hannahs swings with all her might at a pinata 
during Ahfachkee School’s island-themed social. 


Eileen Soler 

Abbiegale Green, left, and Lucee Cypress, both of second grade at Ahfachkee School, play 
little surgeons during a game of Operation at the school’s Elementary Spring Social. 


IHIsiffidhfy Law Group, WoAo 

24 Years of Experience 


• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Let high school 
and middle school kids have their fancy 
nighttime dances; Ahfachkee School’s 
youngest students, from pre-kindergarten 
through grade five, marked history April 
1 7 with the first early evening kid-fest just 
for them. 

“It came up at a meeting with parents 
that the little kids should have a special 
party, too, and everyone agreed,” said 
Jonelle Pollard, an instructional aide. 

Bounce houses, pinatas and limbo 
dancing were deemed the most fun 
activities during the two-hour luau event 
in the school cafeteria. Kids were decked 
with Hawaiian leis and tables were topped 
in tropical centerpieces. Pizza, chicken 
wings, cookies and ice cream were served 
with cups of island punch garnished with 
sliced oranges. 
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First-graders explore great outdoors 



Beverly Bidney 

PECS first-graders and their teachers bravely 
traverse the narrow walkway of the cypress 
swamp trail during a field trip to Highlands 
Hammock State Park. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

SEBRING — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School first-graders crisscrossed a 
swamp and connected with nature April 16 
during a field trip to Highlands Hammock 
State Park in Sebring. 

The group of 33 students journeyed 
across the boardwalk through the cypress 
swamp trail, which snakes just above the 
water. A narrow portion of the boardwalk, 
which only has a rail on one side, thrilled 
the explorers. Insects, frogs and small fish 
were abundant, but there wasn’t an alligator 
in sight. 

“I never went on a nature walk before,” 
said Miley Jimmie, 7. “I was holding onto 
the rail and looking for gators.” 

“Walking on the bridge was scary and 
fun,” added Jovanny Torres, 7. 

The science curriculum in the first- 
grade classrooms includes living and non- 
living things, butterfly life cycles, mammals 
and animal mothers with their young. 

“It was a great way for them to 
experience nature and see animals in their 
natural habitat,” said Rachel Raulerson, a 


first-grade teacher at PECS. 

Teacher Chris Duncan’s students 
pointed out butterflies, dragonflies, beetles, 
mosquitoes and spiders as they navigated 
through the swamp. 

“We have been talking about insects 
and what classifies something as an insect 
or bug in our class,” Duncan said. “We 
talked about how bugs are an important 
part of the food chain in a swamp. We also 
identified different types of plants, from 
trees to moss.” 

Founded in 1931, the 9,000-acre park 
also features trails through pine flatwoods, 
ancient hardwood hammocks and a fern 
garden. After a picnic lunch, students 
enjoyed the park’s playground where they 
tested themselves on the monkey bars and 
swings. 

During lunch, nature came to watch the 
students in the form of a hungry raccoon. 
The kids agreed it was the second coolest 
thing they saw all day, after the section of 
the boardwalk with only one rail. 

“They were eager to learn about 
everything we explored,” Duncan said. 
“They asked many questions and are still 
talking about the trip.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School first-grade teacher Chris Duncan and her class examine the natural world of the swamp April 16 during a field 
trip to Highlands Hammock State Park in Sebring. 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School second-graders listen as librarian Mary Booher reads aloud 
April 21 during a field trip to the Glades County Public Library in Moore Haven. 


♦ SKILLS 

From page IB 


excitement of the tour. 

“They taught you have to save money, 
which is important so you’ll have more 
for the future,” said Willo James, 8. “I put 
money in my piggy bank but not all the time. 
It’s good to save so you can buy stuff.” 

Teachers stressed to their students the 
importance of reading and saving money in 
their everyday lives. 

“Even though they are kids, it’s still 


important for them,” teacher Lisa Clements 
said. “Now we can go back [to class] and 
talk about it. This gives us good follow up to 
do with them.” 

The teachers also wanted to show 
students what each nearby community offers 
during the summer. 

Their next field trip will be to the library 
in Okeechobee. 

“The libraries have summer activities 
and programs,” said teacher Cindy 
Ringstaff. “I encourage parents to get their 
children there so they can stay on top of their 
reading.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Branch manager Belinda Rodriguez Couse gives PECS second-graders an inside view of the safe 
deposit boxes and vault at First Bank in Moore Haven during a field trip. 
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Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
35th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July ll-25th 


Florida Indian Youth 

Program 

• Native American youth, ages 14-17 

• Classes Daily 

• Tribal Government 

• Evening and Weekend Activities (Tree-To-Tree 
Zip Lining, Bowling, Swimming, Basketball, 
Etc.) 

• Gain valuable skills such as life, job, academic, 
and cultural 


• 2 week Academic 
Enrichment pro- 
grams 

• No cost for stu- 
dents, just apply! 

• Daily activities 
outside the class- 
room 


Leadership Academy 

• Eligible for Native American students enter- 
ing their Senior year or just graduated from 
High School 

• Classroom and Outside Activities 

• Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here stu- 
dents get a chance to choose a major and/or 
career path 

• Students get the chance to meet with Col- 
lege deans and advisors 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 


‘Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian 
Affairs, Inc.” 
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Applications go out 
Feb. 14, 2015 
Deadline to return 
Jun. 12, 2015 
Mail in all 
Applications. 

No Fax 
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Kevin Johnson 

Brent Frank poses with Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen during the Miami Heat forward’s appearance 
April 18 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. Birdman is the celebrity spokesperson 
for the Tribe’s Hard Rock Energy drinks. 


Hundreds flock to see 
Birdman in Hollywood 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 

Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The mysterious, 
shiny, black, souped-up muscle car that 
pulled up in front of the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center appeared suitable for 
Batman, but it was Birdman who emerged. 

Much to the delight of hundreds of fans, 
6-foot-10, 245 -pound Miami Heat forward 
Chris “Birdman” Andersen - sporting 
the vast array of tattoos that have made 
him one of the NBA’s most recognizable 
characters - spent a couple hours April 1 8 
signing autographs and posing for photos in 
the lobby of the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center. The celebrity spokesperson for the 
Tribe’s Hard Rock Energy drinks signed 
everything that came his way, including 
basketballs, hats, shirts, photos and even 
limbs. He shook hands, too, including with 
Raymond “Sugarfoot” Stewart III. 

“He’s my favorite player. He’s better 
than LeBron James,” Raymond, 10, said. 

Raymond’s dad, also named Raymond, 
praised the Tribe for giving kids a chance to 
meet Andersen. 

“He inspires the kids. That’s what 


they need, something to look up to, and 
there are other things out there in life to 
do. It’s a good thing they bring him to the 
reservation,” the father said. 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
estimated about 300 people attended the 
event, which coincided with the 47th 
annual Howard Tiger Memorial Basketball 
Tournament that was held for the first time 
in the new facility that bears Howard’s 
name. 

“Howard was one of our Tribal 
leaders,” Rep. Osceola said. “He was a 
Tribal president. He was a war leader, a 
Marine, and he was one of our first leaders 
in Hollywood to start organized sports. He 
helped clear this field behind [the Center] 
and started the first basketball, baseball and 
football teams.” 

Tournament games took place during 
Birdman’s visit, but he didn’t shoot any 
baskets. He was recognized during a brief 
ceremony at midcourt by Rep. Osceola 
and President Tony Sanchez Jr. Birdman 
also received a patchwork jacket that was 
presented by Joe Dan Osceola. 

+ See BIRDMAN on page 5C 


New facility a big hit for 
NAYO basketbalT teams 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — While basketball 
teams from Tribes in New York and 
Mississippi battled in a girls championship 
game, Mike Tiger watched from the front 
row bleachers near midcourt. He wanted to 
be close to the action in a new facility that 
is close to his heart. 

Christened in November 2014, the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center - named 
in memory of Mike’s father - hosted its 
first major athletic competition April 3-4 
as 46 Native teams from four states vied 
for championships in the Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO) Basketball 


Tournament on the Hollywood Reservation. 

“We ’ re real happy with the participation 
we got from the other Tribes,” said Mike 
Tiger, who watched games until about 11 
p.m. on day one and returned the next day 
for the finals. 

In the center’s bustling lobby and 
hallway, hundreds of players, coaches and 
spectators passed by glass-framed cabinets 
filled with photos and plaques of Seminole 
Sports Hall of Fame inductees, including 
Howard Tiger, whose accomplishments as 
a multi- sport athlete and a coach for youth 
are recognized on a plaque that shows him 
in football gear. 

The basketball court was divided 
into two side-by-side courts until the 
championship games when 
the full court was used and 
all bleachers were lowered. 
Spectators occupied nearly 
every seat for the first title game 
between New York’s Seneca 
Falls and North Carolina’s 
Smokin Hot. 

“It’s wonderful,” Mike 
Tiger said. “I’m just proud for 
the community and the Tribal 
Council that passed resolutions 
that support this. It’s a great 
honor to my family to have this 
built in my dad’s name. I’m just 
real happy with the outcome.” 

Reviews from the out-of- 
town guests were positive. 

“The gym is very nice,” 
said Seneca Falls coach Frank 
John, who was impressed with 
the upkeep of the court. “They 
don’t mess around; they were 
cleaning every scuff mark.” 

Colby Hemphill, 17, a 
forward on the ABC team from 
North Carolina, said he liked 
the facility, even with what he 
considered unforgiving rims. 

“The rims were not friendly 
at all,” said Hemphill, whose 
team finished third in its 
division. 

As for Seminoles who 
were accustomed to playing in 
tournaments next door in the old 
gym - now known as Seminole 
Classic Gym - the upgrade was 
welcomed. 

+ See NAYO on page 4C 
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Florida Natives’ Lucas Osceola eyes the basket against 
No Fear at the NAYO basketball tournament April 4 at the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Men’s Money Team hits jackpot at 
Howard Tiger basketball tournament 

Lady Bailers edge N Squad to win women’s division 



Kevin Johnson 

Trewston Pierce soars to the hoop for the Money Team on April 18 during the 47th annual Howard 
Tiger Memorial Basketball Tournament at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. The Money Team 
won the men’s adult division. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — A trio of brothers 
led Money Team to victory in the adult 
men’s championship game April 18 at 
the 47th annual Howard Tiger Memorial 
Basketball Tournament. 

Brothers Trewston Pierce, Ty Pierce 
and Duelle Gore combined for 53 points 
as Money Team edged Nothing Fancy, 69- 
64, in the title game at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center. 

Six teams, all Native, comprised 
the division in the double-elimination 
tournament. Some teams featured a 
combination of Seminole and Miccosukee 
players. 

The championship tilt wasn’t decided 
until the final seconds. A jump shot by 
Shelby Osceola put Nothing Fancy in front 

64- 63 with 1:12 left, but Money Team 
seized the lead for good when Ty Pierce 
converted a no-look pass from DeForest 
Carter into a 3-point play. Nothing Fancy 
was hit with a technical foul, which turned 
into another point for Money Team. 

With Nothing Fancy trailing by three 
points, Josie Balentine nearly tied the game 
in the waning moments, but his 3 -point shot 
rimmed out. 

Carter, who recently concluded a 
standout four-year career for Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University in Daytona Beach, 
tacked on an additional insurance basket to 
conclude the scoring. He finished with nine 
points. 

Trewston Pierce, who led Fort 
Lauderdale High School in scoring this 
season as a senior, drained a team-high 19 
points for Money Team, which received 1 8 
points from Ty Pierce and 16 points from 
Gore, who plays for Haskell Indian Nations 
University in Kansas. 

The game-high scoring honor was 
earned by Nothing Fancy’s speedy point 
guard Charlie Osceola. At 5 -foot-6, Osceola 
showed no fear going into traffic against 
players nearly a foot taller. 

“I had to beat them with speed,” said 
Charlie Osceola, a freshman at Miami’s 
Ferguson High School, where he was the 
varsity basketball team’s leading scorer this 
season. 

Charlie Osceola finished with 25 points 
and was named the tournament’s most 
valuable player. 

“It felt good, even though we didn’t get 
the win,” he said. 

Nothing Fancy received 10 points each 
from Greg Carter, Jerome Davis and Shelby 
Osceola. 

Money Team led by as many as 11 
points in the first half, but Nothing Fancy 
clawed its way back and took a 35-34 
lead at halftime thanks to a 3 -pointer from 
Shelby Osceola. 

Trewston Pierce shifted into a higher 
gear in the second half when he scored 13 
points, including three 3 -pointers. 

Hollywood Recreation site manager 
Joe Collins presented Money Team with the 
championship trophy. 

At the start of the two-day tournament, 
Money Team didn’t look like champions. 
They dropped their first game to Big Town, 

65- 64, but roared back in the losers’ bracket 
the following day and cranked out four 
straight wins. 


Hollywood Heat won the men’s legends 
division on April 16. Charlie Frye led the 
Heat with 24 points in the decisive 47-42 
win against the Seminoles. Vince Billie had 
a 3 -pointer for the Heat. The Seminoles 
received 12 points from Jason Don Billie. 

In the women’s division, the last leg on 
the path to perfection for the Lady Bailers 
wasn’t easy. 

The team captured the adult women’s 
division during tournament play by 
holding off a scrappy N Squad, 65-55, 
in the championship game on April 18 at 
the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. The 
Lady Bailers finished 3-0 in the three-team 
division. 

The teams traded leads and a bevy of 
3 -pointers throughout the first half. Every 
time one team appeared ready to pull away, 


the other answered back, and the responses 
usually came from beyond the arc. 

N Squad, led by Nora Billie, opened a 
15-10 lead on a fast-break layup by Annie 
Osceola only to see the Lady Bailers knot it 
up with a 3 -pointer from Courtney Osceola 
and a basket from Candace Blackbird. 

Courtney Osceola’s 3-pointer put the 
Lady Bailers in front 25-22, but N Squad’s 
Demetria Tigertail promptly drained a 
3 -pointer to forge another tie. 

A late surge from the Lady Bailers 
before halftime proved to be the turning 
point. A 3 -pointer by Tasha Osceola and a 
jump shot from Blackbird gave the Lady 
Bailers a 31-25 lead at the break. 

N Squad never regained the lead as the 

♦ See TOURNAMENT on page 5C 



Kevin Johnson 

Tough defense like this from Tasha Osceola, left, and Courtney Osceola, right, helps propel the Lady Bailers to a championship victory in the adult 
women’s division at the 47th annual Howard Tiger Memorial Basketball Tournament in Hollywood. 
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Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage sophomore Ahnie Jumper belts the ball April 8 during a game against 
Wellington in Plantation. Jumper had a .400 batting average as of late April. 


Ahnie Jumper excels for 
defending state champs 
at American Heritage 


BY KEVIN JOHNSO N 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — Transitions don’t 
go much smoother than the shift made by 
Ahnie Jumper, whose ascension from the 
bench to behind the plate has been a key 
factor this season for the state powerhouse 
American Heritage School softball team. 

After spending two-plus seasons as 
a substitute on the varsity squad, Jumper 
began her first year as a starter with a base 
hit in the team’s season opener Feb. 10 
against Archbishop McCarthy. For the next 
seven weeks, the hits kept coming from the 
Big Cypress sophomore who generated a 
15-game hitting streak for the six-time 
state champions. 

“Ahnie is doing great,” said Heritage 
coach Marty Cooper. 

“Last season she was 
more of a fill-in as a 
support role player, but 
now she is a starter and 
she’s an impact player. 

She’s grown as a player 
and grown physically. 

She’s gotten stronger and 
faster.” 

Evidence of Jumper’s 
improved power and 
quickness can be found in 
the field and at the plate. 

During a 6-2 win April 9 
against Wellington, a low 
pitch brushed the dirt and 
scooted out of the batter’s 
box to Jumper’s left. A 
base runner at first base 
appeared to have ample 
time to safely advance, 
but Jumper quickly 
retrieved the ball and 
rifled a bullet to second to 
nab the runner. Later in the game, Jumper 
stood her ground in a play at the plate and 
tagged out a runner. 

Offensively, Jumper has been among 
the most productive hitters all season. 
Batting anywhere between the 3 and 6 
spots, she reached mid-April in the top 
five on the team in hits, runs, RBIs and 
doubles while compiling a batting average 
that hovered around .400. Six times she’s 
registered multiple hit games, including a 
3-for-3 night with two RBIs against Lely 
in March. 

Although this year’s squad can be 
deemed young with just three seniors, 
Heritage still rolled past a majority of 
opponents during the regular season in 
lopsided fashion. The Patriots won nine 
regular season games by seven or more 
runs, but a blowout wasn’t part of the 
scenario March 31. In one of Broward 
County’s most anticipated regular season 
games, Jumper delivered an RBI single 
in the Patriots’ 2-1 win against rival and 
fellow defending state champs St. Thomas 


Aquinas on Heritage’s senior night. 

When catcher Lauren Newmark 
graduated last year after another state 
championship drive, a void needed to be 
filled. Jumper and senior D’Kota Cassady 
have shared those duties this season. When 
Jumper doesn’t catch, she plays in the 
outfield. Since Cassady is in her final year, 
Cooper expects Jumper’s role as catcher to 
increase next season. 

“It looks as though Ahnie is going 
to be the lead person for a couple years 
to come,” Cooper said. “We have some 
young people coming in, but right now 
she’s targeted to be the lead person behind 
the plate.” 

The victory against Wellington 
marked Jumper’s third consecutive game 
catching in as many days, so it came as 
no surprise she sought 
the trainer and a large 
bag of ice afterward. 
From the reservation 
to Plantation, being a 
catcher has been a big 
part of Jumper’s softball 
career, which began at 
age 8. 

“I started out with 
the Little Seminoles for 
my dad with the rez, and 
I’ve been catching ever 
since,” said the daughter 
of Josh and Andrea 
Jumper. 

Ahnie Jumper first 
suited up for Heritage’s 
softball program as a 
seventh-grader on the 
JV team. Now she’s 
cherishing her role as an 
everyday varsity player 
for a squad that annually 
graduates players to the 
college ranks. Players from last year’s 
senior class are playing this season at 
Penn State, Florida International, Bowling 
Green and Nova Southeastern. 

“It’s intense, and a lot of pressure, 
especially as a catcher,” Jumper said. 

After compiling a record of 19 wins, 
1 loss and 1 tie in the regular season, 
Heritage - which has been ranked among 
the nation’s top 25 teams in polls - turned 
its focus to the playoffs with hopes of 
retaining the Class 5 A state crown it 
captured in remarkable fashion a year ago 
when the Patriots erased an eight-run deficit 
to overcome Belleview in the title game. 
Jumper didn’t play in the championship 
game, but she learned from it. 

“Never give up. We were down by 
a lot,” said Jumper, who isn’t the only 
member of her family to make an impact at 
Heritage. Her brothers Andre and Blevyns 
helped the football team win a state title 
last fall. 

Heritage softball has also received 
a boost this season from two other 
Seminoles: Kiauna Martin and 
Analyse Jimenez. Martin, a speedy 
freshman, has started some games, 
but a knee injury forced her to the 
sidelines. She returned to the lineup 
just in time for the playoffs. 

“She’s very fast, very quick 
on the bases,” Cooper said. “She’s 
what you call a slapper bunter, and 
she puts the ball in play and it’s very 
difficult to get her out. She’s very 
tough to throw out as a stealer, too. 
She can steal a lot of bases.” 

Martin, an outfielder, notched a 
pair of hits and drove in a run Feb. 
24 in a 7-2 win against Westminster 
Christian. 

Jimenez, a seventh-grade JV 
player, received a promotion to 
varsity late in the regular season. 
She went 1-for-l with an RBI and 
scored a run in a 16-0 win against 
Cardinal Gibbons in the 5A-District 
16 semifinals April 13. 

Cooper, who has guided Heritage 
to 12 consecutive trips to the state 
playoffs, said he’s always enjoyed 
coaching players from the Tribe, 
ranging from this year’s crop to 
former players such as Kristen Billie 
and Chelsea Mountain, daughters of 
Esther Gopher and John Billie Jr.. 

“It’s a nice group of kids,” Cooper 
said. “They’re all good kids, which is 
nice. Somebody is doing a good job.” 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage catcher Ahnie Jumper throws out 
a Wellington base runner at second base April 8 in 
Plantation. 


“It looks as 
though Ahnie 
is going to 
be the lead 
person for a 
couple years to 
come.” 

- Marty Cooper, 
American Heritage coach 


Impacting Immokalee 

Seminole members help high school 
softball program surge forward 


BY KEVIN JOHN SON 
Copy Editor 

IMMOKALEE — When Vanessa 
Billie arrived at the plate with the game on 
the line in extra innings, Destinee Jimmie 
knew her teammate and cousin would come 
through in such a critical moment. 

“It runs in the family,” Destinee said. 

Indeed, Vanessa didn’t disappoint her 
fellow Tribal member or the rest of the 
Immokalee Indians High School softball 
squad on that early March evening as she 
delivered perhaps the team’s biggest hit 
of the season in a 5-4 eight- inning upset 
against Cape Coral. 

Vanessa’s walk-off single against the 
district’s No. 1 team lifted Immokalee in 
more ways than one. 

“Beating them was very important for 
our team. That was really a great boost for 
their confidence. It showed them that they 
can do it by beating that team. Vanessa 
did her part. She really executed her job,” 
said Destinee ’s sister Cassandra Jimmie, a 
former Immokalee outfielder who returned 
to the program two years ago to serve as an 
assistant varsity coach and head coach of 
the junior varsity team. 

Compared to a year ago when the 
Indians won only four games, significant 
gains were achieved this season in a 15-8 
campaign that concluded April 15 with 
a loss to Lely in the Class 5A-District 12 
semifinals. 

Seminoles played pivotal roles in the 
resurgence this season with Vanessa and 
Destinee in the field and Cassandra on the 
bench. But wins and losses are only a slice 
of the story being written at Immokalee. 

Cassandra said turning losses on the 
field into lessons in life is one way the 
coaches challenge the players. 

“Yes, we do want to win,” said 
Cassandra, who assists varsity head coach 
Danny Garcia, “but as coaches we also want 
to teach them morals to be successful. We’re 
not here just to coach them about softball 
because after softball there’s a big world out 
there. We want to teach them to be ready for 
whatever they’ve got to face.” 

At 23, Cassandra is only a handful 
of years beyond some of the players. 
Sometimes she is mistaken by umpires as 
a player. Make no mistake, she wants to 
be a role model to the girls as an alumna 
pursuing higher education and giving back 
to the softball program. 

After graduating from Immokalee 
in 2010, Cassandra was crowned Miss 
Florida Seminole and attended Le Cordon 
Bleu College of Culinary Arts in Orlando. 
These days she is pursuing a degree in 
sports medicine at Keiser University in Fort 
Myers with aspirations of helping the Tribe 
and the high school. She already guides 
players in preseason conditioning workouts, 
a demanding period when a usually likeable 
coach might not be so likeable. 

“Most of them hate me during that time 
more than they do now,” she joked. 

Plenty of questions greeted Cassandra 
last year when she became skipper of a 
vastly inexperienced JV team that featured 
almost no previous playing experience. 

“That was my biggest challenge, trying 
to teach a big group of girls about how to 
catch, how to throw, how to hit a ball within 
three weeks,” she said. 

Perseverance and patience paid off. 
Nobody dropped out, which was treated as 
a cherished victory in itself. 

“They all came back this year, which 
was really good,” Cassandra said. 


On the varsity level, Cassandra praised 
the hard-working approaches that her sister 
and Vanessa bring to the field. 

“Dripping in sweat, who wants to be 
out here conditioning, throwing a ball day 
after day? They’re out here because they 
love the sport. They love being interactive 
with other girls,” Cassandra said. 

Destinee is a sophomore who starts in 
the same outfield that Cassandra used to 
cover. Claiming to have “a better arm” than 
her older sister, Destinee said she learned 
from watching the way Cassandra played 
years ago and now how she coaches. 

“Never give up and always keep 
fighting,” Destinee said. 

Destinee batted .255 with 13 hits this 
season. She registered multiple-hit games 
against Lake Placid and Golden Gate and 
a two-RBI game against Palmetto Ridge. 
Defensively, Destinee had an even stronger 
year. 

“She’s progressed in the outfield,” 
Cassandra said. “Our (March 31) home 
game, all the balls were going her way. 
She was doing her job, catching the ball, 
backing up the shortstop. She really has a 
good attitude and supports the team.” 

Ditto for Vanessa, who earned the 
nickname “the ball magnet” because she is 
prone to getting hit by pitches, something 
she’s become accustomed to after a black- 
and-blue season in which she was hit a 
team-high six times. It was almost fitting 
that a pitch smacked her in the right shoulder 
in her final at-bat on her senior night April 
7 against Naples. She shrugged it off and 
headed to first base. 

After the game, she smiled while 
reeling off where previous plunks have 
landed. 

“Rib, elbow, knee, ankle,” she said. 

Being hit by the ball didn’t put a dent 
in Vanessa’s emotions on senior night. As 
the only player from the class of 2015, 
Vanessa had the spotlight 
to herself during a brief 
pregame ceremony. She was 
accompanied to the pitcher’s 
circle by her mom, Maria, and 
brother David. 

The evening’s tributes 
included one of Vanessa’s 
youngest fans. Immokalee 
changed its uniform tops from 
red to blue in honor of Vanessa’s 
nephew, Josiah Osceola, 
a 3 -year-old autistic boy. 

Vanessa said her teammates 
came up with the idea to wear 
the blue jerseys for her senior 
night, which coincided with 
April being National Autism 
Awareness Month. 

“The captains and the 
whole team came together and 
decided to make these shirts. 

They surprised me. I literally 
cried. It means so much to 
me,” Vanessa said. 

Vanessa did her part in 
trying to make it a victorious 
evening. She played errorless 
ball at first base and ripped an 
RBI single to right field that 
knotted the game at 2-2 in the 
first inning. Immokalee rallied 
to tie the game in the seventh 
inning before Naples pulled 
out a 5-4 win in eight innings. 

After the game, Josiah was 
surrounded by the Immokalee 
players in the middle of the 
infield as he posed for photos 


while in the arms of Vanessa. Josiah wore 
a New York Yankees jersey, which is the 
favorite team of his mother, Esmeralda, 
who watched the game with about 1 0 family 
members. 

“He loves coming to watch her play. He 
comes to every game,” Esmeralda said. 

Next season Immokalee will have to 
fill the void left behind by Vanessa, whose 
final season included a .404 batting average 
with 17 RBIs, four doubles, one triple and 
16 runs. 

“Throughout the years, she’s 
progressed, not only as a player, but as a 
young woman,” Cassandra said. “She’s 
matured as a person. The whole purpose of 
the program is to teach them not only about 
softball but also about morals of life as well 
as being successful. She took in what we’re 
trying to teach her.” 

Vanessa and Destinee will still be 
teammates outside high school. They plan 
to play for the Tribe at the NAYO softball 
tournament this summer. 

While Destinee comes back for her 
junior season next year, Vanessa plans to 
attend Valencia College in Orlando with 
hopes of moving on to the University of 
Central Florida. 

As for that winning hit against Cape 
Coral in the regular season, Vanessa said 
she didn’t initially realize it was a hit, but 
confirmation came when her teammates 
stormed onto the field and mobbed her. 

“I was so proud of myself and my team 
for coming back and winning. I couldn’t 
have done it without all their support,” she 
said. 

This season the Seminole trio of 
Vanessa, Destinee and Cassandra made 
others proud, too. 

“I’m proud of having Tribal girls here,” 
said Elsa Zamora, the mother of Destinee 
and Cassandra. “They have a big impact on 
this community.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Immokalee High School senior first baseman Vanessa Billie 
gets set in the field April 7 during a senior night game against 
Naples. 



Kevin Johnson 

From left, Immokalee High outfielder Destinee Jimmie, assistant coach Cassandra Jimmie and first baseman Vanessa Billie pose for a photo April 7 
before a game against Naples. The Jimmie sisters and Vanessa helped the team compile a 15-8 record this season. 
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Justin Motlow hopes to 
spring ahead with FSU 


Tampa Seminole 
helps Gold 
defeat Garnet 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — Playing football 
in Doak Campbell Stadium on a Saturday 
in April may not rival the importance and 
ambiance of a Saturday in October, but 
Florida State’s spring game served a few 
purposes for Justin Motlow as he enters his 
second year on the team. 

Motlow played on special teams 
and saw action in the second half at wide 
receiver. He caught one pass for the Gold 
team, which defeated the Garnet, 38-17, in 
front of 17,250 fans on April 1 1 . 

The intrasquad scrimmage marked the 
end of spring practice. It was the first time 
Motlow has played in game action since 
late 2013 when he was a senior at Tampa 
Catholic. 

“It felt good to be back,” Motlow said. 

As a freshman last fall, Motlow served 
on the practice scout team. He didn’t see any 
playing time; however, he retained his four 
years of eligibility because he redshirted. 

Now Motlow’s goal is to earn playing 
time, which is a challenging task considering 
he is one of 1 5 wide receivers on the spring 
roster. Winning a spot on kickoff or return 
teams might be a quicker route. 

“I’m trying to work my way onto 


special teams first and then work 
my way up the ladder to receiver,” 
he said. 

Midway through the third 
quarter in the spring game, 
Motlow made his only reception 
of the game. The 12-yard catch 
on a pass from quarterback Lucas 
Clark came close to midfield. 

“It was pretty good. First 
catch in the stadium,” Motlow 
said. 

With the departure of Jameis 
Winston for the NFL, FSU will 
have a new starting quarterback 
this fall. Sean Maguire, who has 
played in 13 games for FSU, 
appears to have the edge over less- 
experienced competitors heading 
into the summer. 

“Right now I think Sean 
Maguire is winning the battle. He 
knows the offense better than the 
others,” Motlow said. 

Last season, Motlow became 
a popular figure within the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida as its 
first member to suit up for FSU’s 
football team. 

“It was surreal. It’s crazy to 
think I’m the first,” he said. “I have 
a lot of support. A lot of people tell 
me how proud they are.” 

Florida State opens Sept. 5 
at home against Texas State. The 
Seminoles return four starters 
on offense - including two wide 
receivers - and seven starters on 
defense from last year’s squad that 
was 13-0 before suffering a loss to 
Oregon in the national semifinals. 



Photo courtesy of Ross Obley, FSU Sports Information 

Florida State wide receiver Justin Motlow runs a route 
during the team’s spring game April 11 at Doak Campbell 
Stadium in Tallahassee. 


Tribe donates new wrestling 
mat to Oklahoma high school 


BY KEVIN JOHN SON 
Copy Editor 

FORT GIBSON, Okla. — The 

Seminole Tribe of Florida’s presence on the 
wrestling mat at Fort Gibson High School is 
prevalent in several ways. 



Courtesy photo 

Fort Gibson High School wrestling coach Sammy 
Johnson holds a plaque of appreciation from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida that was presented to 
him by Sammy Micco Sanchez, left, and Jesse 
Sanchez, during the team’s banquet April 10. 


Not only does the Oklahoma school’s 
wrestling team feature Tribal members 
Sammy Micco Sanchez and his brother 
Jesse Sanchez, but the program now has a 
new mat thanks to the Tribe. 

Fort Gibson wrestling coach Sammy 
Johnson said the Tribe donated $10,000 to 
the program for the purchase of the mat, 
which replaces one the team used since the 
mid-1980s. 

“It’s an awesome gesture. We’ll get to 
use it for the next 30 years,” said Johnson, 
whose team rolled out the new mat in 
competition toward the end of its season. 

The team had been considering 
fundraising ideas to buy a mat, but then the 
Tribe stepped in. Frank Cabal, Jesse and 
Sammy’s stepfather, surprised Johnson with 
the news. 

“The school was in need, and the Tribe 
has been very successful, and any time we 
can help someone out, we’ll try to make it 
possible,” Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. said. 

President Sanchez watched his nephews 
win medals in wrestling at last summer’s 
North American Indigenous Games (NAIG) 
in Canada. Those accomplishments - 
Sammy won gold; Jesse won silver - are 
noted on the new mat next to the Tribe’s 
seal that is prominently displayed. 

Johnson trained and coached Sammy 
and Jesse at NAIG. As appreciation for 
Johnson’s efforts, the boys presented their 
coach with a plaque during the team’s 
banquet April 10. The presentation also 
included the boys’ mother, Alicia J. Cabal, 
school principal Gary Sparks and Fort 
Gibson superintendent of schools Deraid 
Glover. The plaque was provided by the 
Seminole Recreation Department. 


Sammy recently completed an 
impressive freshman season. He placed 
fourth at regionals and was the only 
freshman in Oklahoma’s Class 4Ato qualify 
for the state tournament. 

Jesse, a sophomore, did not wrestle 
this winter because of an injury he suffered 
during football season. Jesse, a running 
back, and Sammy, a linebacker, helped Fort 
Gibson’s football team to a 13-1 record last 
fall. 

“I’m very, very happy about how my 
nephews are performing out there with 
school and wrestling and football. They’ve 
just been very successful,” said President 
Sanchez, who also played football and 
wrestled when he was in high school. 

Even though his team’s wrestling season 
ended in early March, Sammy has remained 
busy on the mats along with his brother. In 
March, they competed in the National High 
School Coaches Association’s National 
Wrestling Championships in Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. Jesse won two matches in 
the sophomore 170-pound class. Sammy 
won three matches and placed seventh in the 
freshman 195-pound division. He earned a 
Freshman All American honor. 

Sammy’s performance also netted him 
an invitation that will take him a long way 
from America’s heartland. He was selected 
to be part of an Oklahoma contingent that 
will compete in a wrestling tournament this 
summer in Australia and New Zealand. 

“For kids to have an opportunity to 
travel to other parts of the world, I think 
that’s a great opportunity,” President 
Sanchez said. “You want to see that life 
is much bigger than the reservation or the 
small town that you’re raised in. I wish him 
all the luck in the world.” 



Courtesy photo 

A donation from the Seminole Tribe of Florida allowed Fort Gibson High School to purchase this new wrestling mat, which features the Seminole seal 
and includes the accomplishments at the North American Indigenous Games by Tribal members and Fort Gibson wrestlers Sammy Micco Sanchez and 
Jesse Sanchez. 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School senior Layton Thomas makes contact April 17 against Lincoln Park in his 
final regular season game for the Brahmans. Thomas batted over .300 this season. 


Okeechobee High gets 
boost from Brighton 


BY KEVIN JOHNSO N 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — In the coming 
months, Layton Thomas will pack his bags 
to begin his college career in Fort Myers; 
Sean Osceola will depart for California to 
play summer baseball; and Trevor Thomas 
will return to the football field. 

If Okeechobee High School baseball 
coach Eric Kindell had his way, he’d keep 
the trio from Brighton Reservation around 
as long as he could. This winter and spring 
Kindell coached Layton and Sean on 
varsity and brought up Trevor from the 
junior varsity squad late in the season. 

As his team warmed-up before its 
final regular season game April 17 against 
Lincoln Park, Kindell delivered glowing 
remarks about the Tribe’s representatives 
on his team, starting with Layton, a captain 
and four-year varsity outfielder who added 
pitching duties to his repertoire this season. 

“Layton has done a good job,” Kindell 
said. “He’s hitting [.326 as of April 17], 
which is good. He’s played a good right 
field for us. I enjoy having him around. 
He’s a good guy to have on the team, and 
he’s a good teammate to others.” 

Layton’s solid numbers extend into 
the classroom. 

“He’s a very intelligent young man,” 
Kindell said. “It’s nice to watch kids grow 
up. He does great in school. He’s a 4.0 
student. His mom and dad should be really 
proud.” 

A proud moment for Layton came 
as a junior in the 2014 Class 6A-District 
13 championship game when he helped 
Okeechobee win its first district title in 
five years. Layton said going 2-for-2 with 
two RBIs in the game is one of his fondest 
memories, along with hitting his only 
home run when he was a sophomore. 

Layton, the team’s starting right 
fielder, decided this season that he wanted 
to give pitching a shot. The southpaw saw 
limited action on the mound with just seven 
innings in the regular season. Although 
he struggled to find the strike zone in the 
regular season finale as a starter, overall 
his first season as a pitcher received decent 
reviews. 

“He pitched against Westwood [in the 
regular season] and he did pretty good,” 
Sean said. “He threw a lot of first-pitch 
strikes and got ahead of batters.” 

A college career awaits Layton, whose 
new baseball home will be the former 
spring training stadium of the Boston Red 
Sox. In January, Layton signed to play for 
Florida Southwestern State College in Fort 
Myers. The team’s home venue is City of 
Palms Park, which seats more than 7,000. 
Formerly known as Edison State College, 
the school will field a baseball team 
starting in the 2015-16 season for the first 
time since the 1990s. Layton is eager to be 
part of the rebirth. 

“I’m excited. I’m ready 
to help get it started,” Layton 
said. 

Layton and Sean grew 
up as neighbors on Brighton 
Reservation. Because Layton 
is a few years older than Sean, 
they rarely played organized 
baseball together. A few games 
for the Brighton Warriors when 
they were youngsters were the 
extent of their experience as 
teammates, until this winter 
when Sean joined Okeechobee 
as a freshman. 

Sean, who has accumulated 
years of nationwide travel 
baseball experience, is no 
ordinary freshman. 

“He’s definitely seasoned,” 

Kindell said. “He’s seen some 
good pitching and faced good 
batters when he’s pitched. 

I actually don’t call him a 
freshman, even though he is on 
paper. To me, I think of him a 
lot more than that. His baseball 
IQ is probably the highest on 
the team. As a freshman, that’s 
saying a lot. You can tell he’s 
been around people who have 
played a lot of baseball.” 

Lincoln Park quickly 
witnessed a sample of Sean’s 
pitching skills. The first two 
batters who faced Sean were 
caught looking at third strikes 
on breaking pitches. Sean 
pitched two scoreless, no-hit 


innings with three strikeouts in late relief. 

Like most Okeechobee pitchers, Sean 
was on a pitch count during the regular 
season. He had several no decisions, but 
in mid-February, he notched a complete 
game victory in a 4-1 win against Vero 
Beach, an accomplishment made even 
more noteworthy considering Vero Beach 
is an 8A school that finished first in its 
district during the regular season. 

“I’m pretty happy with all my 
performances. I’ve limited runs. I’ve given 
up only one home run all season, which is 
pretty good as a freshman,” said Sean, who 
will rejoin the California-based Phenoms 
travel team at the end of the school year. 
“We practice every day, and we go to a lot 
of tournaments where colleges look at us.” 

When he wasn’t used as a pitcher, Sean 
played first base or third base. Regardless 
of where he plays, he’s already made a 
significant impression on his coach. 

“He’s an outstanding kid,” Kindell 
said. “You couldn’t ask for a more polite 
kid. When my kids grow up, I’d like for 
them to be like him. He does a lot of things 
right. He’s a great kid to have around.” 

Kindell echoed those sentiments when 
asked about Trevor’s promotion to varsity 
from junior varsity. 

“He’s a pretty cool kid. He plays two 
sports at the school; there’s not many kids 
that do that anymore,” Kindell said. “He 
works hard every day. He’s pretty witty. I 
brought him up to have him around. I think 
he’s a good aura for the team.” 

Trevor spent his sophomore season this 
year improving his pitching and batting. 
He started the season in the lower third of 
the batting order but worked his way up to 
the 3 and 4 spots. He boosted his batting 
average more than 100 points compared 
to his freshman year and delivered three 
complete games on the mound. 

“Much better year,” said Trevor, who 
batted .285 and also played shortstop, third 
base and left field. 

Trevor made the most out of the few 
games he played on varsity late in the 
season, including notching two hits in four 
at-bats. 

When baseball season finished, Trevor 
planned to shift his focus to spring football. 
He was a quarterback and free safety on the 
JV team last season until a broken finger 
sidelined him. 

As for baseball, Okeechobee will lose 
its three starting outfielders - including 
Layton - to graduation. The voids will 
need to be filled next season. 

“Our outfield is completely seniors, 
so I’d like to think that one of those spots 
could be mine,” Trevor said. 

“He’s definitely here learning and we 
really like him,” said Kindell, whose team 
finished with an 11-13 record after being 
eliminated April 22 by top-seeded Jensen 
Beach, 4-2, in a 6A-13 semifinal. 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee freshman Sean Osceola delivers a pitch April 
17 during a late-inning relief appearance against Lincoln 
Park at Okeechobee High School. 
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+ NAYO 

From page 1C 


“It’s way better,” said Leilani Gopher, 
who helped the Native Elite 14U girls team 
to a third-place finish, the best mark among 
the nine girls and boys Seminole teams. 

With nearly 50 teams and more than 
500 boys and girls ages 12 to 18 in the 
double-elimination tournament, more than 
one facility was required to accommodate 
all games within two days. The Classic 
Gym was busy with games both days and 
Hollywood Christian School was also used 
for a few bouts. 

NAYO secretary Salina Dorgan said 
the tournament rotates annually among its 
members. NAYO is comprised of Tribes 
from Alabama, Florida, New York, North 
Carolina and Mississippi. Dorgan said the 
tournament is traditionally held Easter 
weekend because players don’t have school 
on Good Friday and out-of-state teams can 
travel back home Sunday before the start of 
the school week. 

For New York’s teams, that meant a 20- 
plus hour charter bus ride back to Seneca 
Nation. 

Dorgan said NAYO’s debut at the new 
rec center went smoothly. 

“With two floors here, it 
was convenient, and we have 
the other locations. All in all, 
it’s gone pretty good,” Dorgan 
said as she manned the tables 
in the lobby that featured giant 
boards with schedules and 
results from each of the four 
divisions. “The flow of our 
brackets has stayed consistent 
to the time we set.” 

About 25 Seminole 
Recreation employees from 
Big Cypress, Brighton and 
Hollywood handled a variety 
of tasks. They operated 
game clocks, kept statistics, 
managed crowds and sold 
tournament merchandise. 

Dorgan said staff departed the 
gym at about midnight on the 
first day and returned about 
seven hours later to begin day 
two. 

Seminole Recreation 
Director Richard Blankenship 
said the Tribe will host baseball 
and softball tournaments for 
the Native American Sports 
Association (NASA) - the 
adult version of NAYO - this 
summer. NAYO’s baseball 
and softball tournaments will 
be held in Alabama. 

As for NAYO hoops, 
none of the Seminole teams 
reached championship games. 

Native Elite narrowly 
missed a bid to play in the 14U 
girls final but fell to the Eady 


Cyclones from the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, 48-47, in the semifinals. 

Unlike some visiting teams in the 
tournament who play together back home 
in leagues, Native Elite and other Seminole 
teams were created just for NAYO and 
didn’t have much time to prepare. 

“We were a last-minute team. If we 
would have practiced more, I think we 
could have had it,” said Native Elite forward 
Dayra Koenes. 

Native Elite rallied from an early 13-2 
deficit against the Lady Cyclones to get back 
in contention before halftime thanks to 10 
points from Dasani Cypress, two 3 -pointers 
from Gopher and one from Charli Frye. 

In the second half, Native Elite 
dominated at times and built a 43-38 lead 
with four minutes left behind baskets from 
Cypress, December Stubbs and Tiana 
Stubbs. Cypress finished with a game-high 
17 points, which is the same amount the 
Stubbs duo combined for in the second half. 

December Stubbs made two pressure- 
packed free throws with 30 seconds left 
to give Native Elite a 47-46 lead, but the 
Lady Cyclones’ Lorianna John scored the 
winning basket with 16 seconds left. 

Native Elite won three of its five games 
in the double-elimination tournament. Other 
Seminole teams in the 14U girls division 


included Seminole Wind (0-2) 
and the Lady Rebels (0-2). 

In 17U girls, Native Hoops 
went 1-2, which included a 
win against Hustle Gang from 
Mississippi. 

On the boys side, Dark 
Side, which featured a 
combination of Seminole and 
Miccosukee players, finished 
3-2 in the 17U division. Dark 
Side’s wins came against the 
Bear Cats from Mississippi 
and two teams from North 
Carolina. 

Other 17U Seminole teams 
included Florida Boyz (2-2) 
and Unexplainables (1-2). 

All three Seminole teams 
in the 14U division - Florida 
Natives, Seminole Warriors 
and SFL - went 0-2. 

The Native Dominators 
(14U girls), Choctaw Ballerz 
( 1 4U boys) and Bad Boyz ( 1 7U 
boys) - all from Mississippi - 
captured championships as did 
Smokin Hot, from the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee in North 
Carolina, in the 17U girls 
division. 


Kevin Johnson 

Darlah Cypress controls the ball for the Native Hoops in a girls 17U game at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 




Kevin Johnson 


Joseph Osceola leads a fast break for the SFL team against the Young Dawgs in the boys 14U division during the NAYO tournament in Hollywood. 
Osceola scored a team-high 12 points. 


Kevin Johnson 

Seminole Wind’s Alii Stayathome fights for a rebound against 
Native Crush in a 14U girls game. 
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DeForest Carter 
2 nd Annual 
Basketball Camp 





Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
31201 Josie Billie Hwy. 
Clewiston, FL 33440 


Friday, May 15, 2014 
5:00pm - 8:30pm 


DeForest Carter 


was named a 2014-15 NAIA II Men's Basketball First Team All-American; lead the Eagles to the best 
record in program history (35-2), a Sun Conference regular season title, a Sun Conference Tournament 
crown and an appearance in the NAIA II Men’s Basketball National Championship semifinals, Carter 
became the first Eagle since 2006-07 to claim first team honors and the eighth Eagle in program history 
to claim a spot on the first team roster; he is the third Embry-Riddle player to earn three All-American 
honors in his career. The 6-1 guard was named an Honorable Mention All-American in both his 
sophomore and junior seasons and joins the elite company of Rob Padgett (1993-97) and Harold 
Pierson (1999-03) as a three-time All-American; born in Naples, Fla. on Apr. 30, 1993.. .son of Myra C. 
Jumper... majoring in Interdisciplinary Studies... is a Seminole and was raised on the Big Cypress Indian 
Reservation. 
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Ages 5-18 

(Kindergarten to 12 th Grade) 

Contact your local Recreation Office to sign-up. 


Food 


Prizes 


Fun 


BIG CYPRESS 
863.983.965901.12140 


BRIGHTON / HOLIYWOOD / IMMOKALEE 

863.7633866 / 954.989.9457 ' 239.657.451501.16607 

www.SeminoleTribeRecreation.com 


CHUFCO 

772466.1492 




VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

138845 

2007 

FORD POLICE SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

83,453 

Poor 

$480.00 

101844 

2007 

FORD POLICE SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

80,047 

Poor 

$832.00 

101843 

2007 

FORD POLICE SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

106,453 

Poor 

$868.00 

138846 

2007 

FORD POLICE SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

74,598 

Poor 

$507.00 

772141 

2007 

CLUB CAR UTV 

XRT 800 (GAS) 

N/A 

Fair 

$905.00 

057918 

N/A 

E-ZG0 GOLF CART 

CLUB CAR 

N/A 

Poor 

$198.00 


Note • Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssels. (Registration is required) 
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Rachel Buxton 

Conner Thomas recognizes parents, Janelle Robinson and Frank Thomas, April 2 during eighth- 
grade parent night. 


PECS baseball team 
completes season 

Conner Thomas, Lucas Osceola 
recognized on parent night 


BY RACHEL B UXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Before the first pitch 
of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
last home baseball game April 2 the parents 
of eighth-graders Lucas Osceola and 
Conner Thomas were called to home plate. 

Lucas and Conner then presented 
their mothers with flowers to show their 
appreciation for making their baseball 
dreams possible. 

Head coach Harry Tewksbury said 
parents support their children to ensure 
they keep up with school work and find a 
balance with extracurricular activities. 

“They support the program and the 
school very well, so it is nice that we can 
do something to at least thank them for that 
to some degree,” he said. 

Lucas, Conner and the rest of their 
teammates played their last game on their 
home field against Moore Haven and 
wrapped up the season April 9 in Clewiston. 
PECS could not boast a winning season but 
they found success in other ways. 

“Win or lose, we were successful,” 
Tewksbury said. “We have been in some 
games and we have made some plays.” 

PECS faced older and more 


experienced players on high school junior 
varsity teams. Tewksbury said that because 
PECS’ players were less experienced, the 
coaches worked with them to build up the 
fundamentals of baseball. 

“They are very coachable, they listen 
well, they work hard, they want to learn; 
they are eager to learn when they come to 
practice,” he said. 

While most middle school teams 
play on smaller baseball fields, PECS 
played on a standard high school- sized 
field. Tewksbury said he believes playing 
on the larger field at a younger age will 
give the players an edge when playing in 
high school. Next year Lucas will attend 
the Okeechobee Freshman Campus while 
Conner will head to Lake Placid. 

“Both of them ... are just great kids; 
they are fun to be around, very respectful,” 
Tewksbury said. 

A season full of determination, 
frustration and hard work paid off, not in 
wins, but in development and improvement, 
Tewksbury said. 

“We practiced for almost a month 
before we played our first game,” 
Tewksbury said. “From that time to now, it 
is amazing how far they have come, and we 
really have not even scratched the surface.” 



Rachel Buxton 


Lucas Osceola presents his mother, Crystal Marr, with flowers to show his appreciation. 


♦ BIRDMAN 

From page 1C 


“We wish the Heat were in the 
playoffs, but we had an opportunity to 
bring him here for the Tribal community 
to meet him,” Rep. Osceola said. “He’s all 
about Hard Rock; the tattoos; he loves the 
music.” 

Even though he’s been in the NBA 
for more than a decade and will turn 37 
this July, Birdman possesses a youthful, 


not-your-average-Joe appeal that attracted 
Hard Rock Energy. 

“We thought he’d be a real good fit 
because he’s kind of a young person’s 
guy,” said Marc Solomon, general counsel 
for the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. “He 
has a lot of energy and he’s a little bit off- 
center and that’s what the whole energy 
drink category is. So you need somebody 
who’s got an image out there for the young 
people in the energy market. I think it’s a 
good combination; we’ve just got to keep 
building on it.” 



PECS spotlights eighth-grade 
softball players and parents 



Beverly Bidney 

Krysta Burton walks with her parents, Chris and Micki Burton, during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s eighth-grade parent night March 31 before the last home softball game of the season. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — With help from their 
parents, student-athletes balance school, 
team practices and homework. The hard 
work of the eighth-grade softball players 
and their parents were recognized March 3 1 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s last 
home game of the season. 

For the two departing eighth-graders, 
Aleina Micco and Krysta Burton, the night 
was their last hurrah. 

The girls were escorted by their parents 
through a tunnel of teammates as they took 
the field for the final time. Aleina was 
escorted by Joey and Reina Micco, and 
Krysta was accompanied by Chris and 
Micki Burton. 

For star pitcher Aleina, the feeling was 
bittersweet. 

“It’s kind of sad; I’ve been here since 
first grade,” said the 14-year-old. “I’ll miss 
playing here on the reservation with this 
team and these coaches, but I’m ready to 
start something new with a new team and 
a new coach.” 

Both girls plan to play for their high 
school teams next year. Aleina, who will be 
home-schooled, will play for Moore Haven 
High School, and Krysta will attend Moore 
Haven or Okeechobee High School. 

Coach Nancy Jimmie said she will miss 
both players next year. She said she is proud 
of their accomplishments with the team. 

“Aleina was my No. 1 pitcher and 


has a big bat,” Jimmie said. “She has a 
great attitude and I’m going to miss her. 
She helped us win a lot of games. Krysta 
is a sweetheart. She has a great attitude 
and she’d go anywhere I needed her. Her 
biggest strength is her fielding; she has a 
good arm.” 

Krysta, who played first and third base, 


looks forward to the future, but she said she 
is also nervous. 

“I had a lot of tun playing softball and 
will miss this team,” said Krysta, 13. “It 
was hard work, but I got encouragement 
from them. I’ll remember that the most.” 

Both girls want to play for Florida 
State University after high school. 



Beverly Bidney 

Aleina Micco is escorted by her parents, Joey and Reina Micco, during eighth-grade parent night. PECS recognized the student-athletes and their 
parents for their hard work and dedication before the team’s last home game of the season. 


♦ TOURNAMENT 

From page 1C 


Lady Bailers built a cushion that grew to 45- 
33 on a 3 -pointer from Courtney Osceola. 
While her teammates were hitting long 
range shots, Raeanne West owned the paint 
at both ends. She scored six consecutive 
points during one stretch for the Lady 
Bailers. 

The champions were comprised of 
Candace Blackbird, Adriana Huggins, 
Courtney Osceola, Francine Osceola, Tasha 
Osceola and Raeanne West. 

Although her team lost, Tigertail was 
rewarded for her solid performance in 
the tournament by being named the most 
valuable player. 

N Squad finished 1-2. Trail Women 
went 0-2. 

The women’s legends division drew 
two teams. Team Leslie topped Team Stacy 
twice to win the title. 



Kevin Johnson 

Lady Bailers’ Candace Blackbird attempts to block a shot by N Squad’s Demetria Tigertail during 
the adult women’s championship game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Miami Heat forward Chris ‘Birdman’ Andersen shows a tough look for the cameras April 18 while 
posing with Beverly Alumbaugh at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 

Money Team forward Duelle Gore controls the ball while defended by Nothing Fancy’s Charlie 
Osceola and Josie Balentine (11) during the 47th annual Howard Tiger Memorial Basketball 
Tournament on April 18 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Kevin Johnson 

Nothing Fancy’s Jerome Davis attempts to get 
past Money Team defender DeForest Carter 
during the tournament. 
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Announcements 




Notice of Availability of the Environmental 
Assessment and Finding of No Significant Impact 


AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
(Tribe) is currently evaluating a grant of easement 
agreement with the City of Hollywood to remove 
and install a new sewer lift station off North 64th 
Avenue on the Tribe’s Hollywood Reservation. The 
proposed grant of easement is necessary to facilitate 
continued uninterrupted wastewater service for Tribal 
members on the Hollywood Reservation. To move 
forward with the project the Tribe will need the grant 
of easement approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). Due to the need for federal approvals, this 
project was reviewed in accordance with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and the National 
Historic Preservation Act. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted the 
Environmental Assessment (EA), dated March 
2015, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Environmental Resource Management Department, to 
determine the environmental impacts that may result 
from the project. The EA is well written and considers 


all potential impacts to the human environment that 
may be associated with the project. 

Based on review of the EA and supporting 
documentation, the BIA has made a Finding of No 
Significant Impact (FONSI) for the proposed project. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability that the 
EA and FONSI for the project are available for public 
review. This FONSI is a finding on environmental 
effects, not a decision to proceed with an action, 
therefore cannot be appealed. You may obtain a copy 
of the EA and FONSI from the BIA Eastern Regional 
Office or the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 6365 Taft 
Street, Suite 3008, Hollywood, FL 33024, telephone 
(954) 965-4380. 

For further information please contact Chet 
McGhee, Regional Environmental Scientist, Bureau 
Of Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office, 545 
Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville, TN 37214, 
telephone (615) 564-6830. 

Johnna Blackhair 

Acting Director, Eastern Region 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Beverly Bidney 

Small animals and their caretakers take center stage in the ring March 27 at the Seminole Indian 4-H Show in Brighton. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA, INC. 


NOTICE 

SEMINOLE TRIBE GENERAL ELECTION 

MAY 11, 2015 

In accordance with the Constitution and Bylaws of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, and the Corporate 
Charter and Bylaws of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc., a General Election is called for the following 
offices on Monday, May 11, 2015; qualified candidates for each office are listed. 

Chairman: 

James E. Billie 

Tony Billie 

Richard Bowers, Jr. 
Marcellus W. Osceola, Jr. 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

TRIBAL COUNCIL 

Big Cypress Reservation: 

Manuel (Mondo) Tiger 

Cicero Osceola 

Mary Jean Koenes 

Brighton Reservation: 

Andrew J. Bowers, Jr. 

Diane Smith 

Flollywood Reservation: 

Christopher Osceola 

Douglas Smith 

President: 

Mitchell Cypress 

Tony Sanchez, Jr. 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA, INC. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Big Cypress Reservation: 

Paul Bowers, Sr. 

Joe Frank 

Brighton Reservation: 

Larry Floward 

Johnnie Jones, Sr. 

Flollvwood Reservation: 

Mark Steven Osceola 

Gordon Oliver Wareham 

Registered absentee voters are urged to contact the Tribal Secretary's Office for an absentee ballot 
request form at 954-966-6300 ext. 11463. 

Registered voters who are NOT Voting Absentee are required to cast their ballot at their established 
polling places on the three (3) reservations. 

VOTING LOCATIONS: 

Big Cypress Reservation: 
Brighton Reservation: 
Hollywood Reservation: 

Senior Center 

Cattle/Range Office 

Classic Gym (Old Gym) 

Polls will be open 8:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

LaVonne Kippenberger 

Tribal Secretary 

3/2015 



4-H livestock show results 


BRIGHTON — The Seminole Indian 4-H 
Show and Sale in Brighton March 27-28 featured 76 
youngsters who showed 52 hogs, 24 steers, 2 heifer 
yearlings and 19 small animals. 

Here are the results: 

Grand Champion Steer: Chade Osceola, of 
Hollywood, with his steer from Polly Hayes’ herd on 
Brighton Reservation. 

Reserve Grand Champion Steer: Harmony Cypress, 
of Big Cypress, with her steer from Naha Jumper and 
Moses Jumper Jr.’s herd on Big Cypress Reservation. 

Junior Showmanship Steer: Jaylee Wilcox, of Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Intermediate Showmanship Steer: Aleah Turtle, of 
Brighton Reservation. 

Senior Showmanship Steer: Ashley Weikert, of 
Brighton Reservation. 

Grand Champion Swine: Ramone Baker, of 
Brighton Reservation. 

Reserve Grand Champion Swine: Jillian Rodriguez, 
of Immokalee Reservation. 

Junior Showmanship Swine: Kaleb Doctor, of 
Brighton Reservation. 

Intermediate Showmanship Swine: Aidan Tommie, 
of Brighton Reservation. 

Senior Showmanship Swine: Aiyana Tommie, of 
Brighton Reservation. 

In previous years at the sale, as with other 4-H 
sales in the area, the Grand and Reserve Champions 
were the first animals to be auctioned and consistently 
brought the lowest prices. The staff decided to reverse 
the order and save the best for last, thus rewarding the 
youth who worked so hard to attain the top status in the 
show. Auctioneer Buddy Mills commended the Tribe 


for being the first to sell the animals in this order and 
believes other fairs in the area will follow the Tribe’s 
lead in the future. 

All of the animals were sold, as was a blanket that 
was purchased by the Chairman’s office. The blanket 
sale benefits youth that show animals which do not 
sell, such as small animals and heifers. The Board of 
Directors donated funds to the heifer program last year 
and again this year to encourage youth to enter the 
cattle program. 

Polly Hayes, 4-H director, would like to thank 
the Boys & Girls Club’s Lewis Gopher and Charlotte 
Burgess, who cooked for all the 4-H participants and 
parents for the two days of the show and sale. This is the 
second year they provided meals for 4-H. 

Parent volunteers who helped on show night were 
Dionne Smedley, Clarissa Urbina, Shawna Tommie, 
Jimi Lu Huff, Scooter Johns, Bobby Yates, Marvin 
Hines, Melissa Gopher, Frank Thomas, Mary Jene 
Koenes and Emma Urbina. 

Hayes would also like to thank bid takers Bobby 
Yates, Gene Thomas, Marvin Hines and Frank Thomas, 
as well as Norman Johns, who has served as ring master 
for many years. She is proud of the 4-H staff, which 
includes Yolanda Gore, Louvella Yates, Jason Beer, 
Donnie Hayes, Kenny Vickers, Jennifer Fish, Joseph 
Castellano and extension agent Aaron Stam. 

Hayes greatly appreciates everyone who attended 
the show and sale; she said it would not be successful 
without everyone’s help, whether it was sweeping floors 
or helping youth with their projects. It was rewarding to 
see the parents who were former 4-H’ers helping their 
kids, as well as others because they remember how it 
was when they were showing. 


FINANCIAL LITERACY 
$EMINAR$ 


Human Resources Training Center 
6365 Taft St. Suite 1008 
Hollywood, FL 33024 

Must register at www.semtribe.com/signmeup 


June Seminar 

Session I: Weds, June 10, 2015 
Session II: Thurs, June 11, 2015 
Session III: Fri, June 12, 2015 


** Registration Deadline** 
Mon, May 18, 2015 


July Seminar 

Session I: Weds, July 8, 2015 
Session II: Thurs, July 9, 2015 
Session III: Fri, July 10, 2015 


** Registration Deadline** 
Mon, June 15, 2015 


ALL SESSION TIMES ARE 9:00AM— 3:00PM. 

LlSTUDENTS MUST ARRIVE BY 8:45AM. 


Financial Literacy Seminar is open to all Seminole Tribal 
members ages 17 and older. 

| Students are highly encouraged to complete all three sessions 
during this series as this series of classes will fulfill your 
Minor Trust Financial Literacy Requirement. 

All three sessions must be completed in consecutive order to 
earn your Certificate of Completion. 


For more information please contact: 

Rita McCabe - Brighton Executive Administrative Office 863.763.4128 x. 15403 
Lisa Estopinan - Hollywood Office of Trust Management 954.966.6300 x 11442 
Hollywood Executive Administrative Office 954.966.6300 x. 11432 
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Inauguration ceremony ushers 
elected leaders into new terms 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Witnessed by a 
crowd of nearly 500 spectators, the Tribe’s 
newly elected leadership was sworn in June 
1 during a reverent and proud inauguration 
ceremony at the Hollywood Reservation. 

“I pray for the leaders that stand before 
us that they will lead with knowledge 
and wisdom,” said the Rev. Paul Buster 
following an invocation in Mikasuki by 
medicine man Bobby Henry, of the Tampa 
Reservation. 

The event marked an incoming era of 
possibilities with two prolific Tribal leaders 
at the helm. 

Chairman James E. Billie was sworn 
in for a second consecutive term. Mitchell 
Cypress, the Tribe’s newly elected 
President, resumed a leading role in Tribal 
government after a four-year break. 

Chairman Billie’s long and storied 
career began when he was first elected 
Chairman in 1979. He served 22 years 
building the Tribe’s sovereignty and self- 
determination through gaming before he 
took a “vacation” from office in 2001 amid 
controversy. In 2011, he was reelected in a 
landslide win. 

Chairman Billie is credited for 
establishing Native American gaming 
throughout Indian Country when he 
opened the first high stakes bingo hall 
in 1979. By 2011, Seminole Gaming 
covered operations in Immokalee, Tampa, 
Brighton, Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Coconut Creek. Meanwhile, the Tribe 
was instrumental for the United States 
government’s subsequent creation of the 
Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA) 
and then for the 1996 Supreme Court 
decision that, through IGRA, consented 
to substantial bargaining powers of Tribes 
with states over casino style gaming. 

During his acceptance speech, 
Chairman Billie recalled his introduction to 
bingo in early 1979 while visiting a Native 
American reservation in Oklahoma. 

“There was a bunch of numbers ... and 



Beverly Bidney 

Elected officials pose under the Council Oak after the June 1 inauguration ceremony on Hollywood Reservation. From left are Big Cypress Councilman 
Cicero Osceola, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Chairman James E. Billie, President Mitchell 
Cypress, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank and Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola. 


someone would yell out, ‘Bingo!’ and what 
they won was a can of beans or sardines or 
something like that,” Chairman Billie said. 
“Then somebody gave the idea that we could 
do bingo here and the prize money could be 
bigger ... With the help of several people in 
the state of Florida, and with attorneys, we 
achieved the level we are at today.” 

Cypress served in office from 1999 


through 2011 first as President and then 
as Chairman. During his tenure, he helped 
strike the historic Hard Rock International 
deal that further propelled the Tribe toward 
financial prosperity. The global corporation 
now boasts more than 175 venues in 55 
countries. 

“It feels good to be back in the saddle 
again,” President Cypress said. “The priority 


will be to work with the state and getting 
Council and the Board to work together and 
set goals for the next four years.” 

The oaths of office for the Tribe’s 
Chairman, President, three Councilmen 
and three Board Representatives were 
administered on the stage decked with 

♦ See INAUGURATION on page 5A 


Tribe wildland firefighters tackle blaze 
at Big Cypress National Preserve 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS NATIONAL 
PRESERVE — Three days after lightning 
ignited a wildfire May 8 at Big Cypress 
National Preserve, nine wildland firefighters 
of the Seminole Tribe Forestry and Wildland 
Fire Department joined the effort to control 
the blaze. 

About 349 personnel from eight 
firefighting units cooperated to extinguish 
the fire, which had grown by May 26 to more 


than 35,000 acres located approximately 
3 miles southwest of the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“South Florida is 
said Don Mitchell, 

Battalion Commander 
Management Officer, 
lightning strikes than any other state in the 
nation. It’s not ‘if,’ but ‘when’ and how bad 
it’s going to be.” 

The preserve fire consisted of two 
main fires: the Square fire north of 
Interstate 75 and the Ellison fire south of 


a fire ecosystem,” 
Seminole Tribe 
and Assistant Fire 
“Florida gets more 



Beverly Bidney 

Smoke from the Big Cypress National Preserve fire rises north of Interstate 75 near mile marker 63 on May 19. 
The blaze, which grew to more than 35,000 acres, ignited May 8 just several miles southwest of the Big Cypress 
Reservation after lightning struck the area. 


the highway. Additional smaller fires were 
also discovered. Smoke permeated the area 
between mile markers 60 and 73, about 10 
miles east of State Road 29. 

The Tribe’s wildland firefighters 
- which included Mitchell, a member 
of the Eastern Shoshone Tribe, Nick 
Apostolopoulos, David Cline, Marisol 
Garcia, Chris Kemp, Mike Lightsey, Dane 
Martin, Grant Steelman and Keith Yeates - 
established fire lines and improved existing 
lines for operations as fires grew daily 
because of winds and dry conditions. They 
tackled the task by clearing 
vegetation near roads and off- 
road vehicle trails. 

Additionally, two single 
engine AT- 8 02 air tankers 
each loaded with 800 gallons 
of water flew out of Big 
Cypress Aviation to fight the 
preserve fires. The planes, 
owned by Fletcher Flying 
Service of Immokalee, are 
crop dusters built specifically 
for firefighting. The planes 
dropped water over the fire 
from an altitude of 100 to 200 
feet. 

The Tribe’s Forestry and 
Wildland Fire Department has 
earned a national reputation 
in recent years and has 
subsequently been recruited 
by other Tribes throughout 
Indian Country and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) to 
fight wildfires in northern and 
southern California, Arizona, 
Oregon, Wyoming and 
Michigan. 

“It was totally different 
out there,” said Martin, 
who fought fires in northern 
California’s Klamath National 


Forest last summer. “It’s so dry there; we 
can get away with burning more things here 
than they can.” 

May through July is wildfire season 
in Florida, but controlled, or prescribed, 
fires are used to reduce hazardous buildups 
of fuel and create firebreaks that protect 
people, homes and wildlife habitat, said 
Mel Johnson, National Park Service (NPS) 
park ranger. The Florida Forest Service 
burns more than 2 million acres statewide 
annually in prescribed fires, according 
to their website; the Tribe’s Forestry and 
Wildland Department burns 15,000 to 
18,000 acres each year on the Big Cypress 
and Brighton Reservations, said Jeff Alter, 
the department’s division chief. 

Johnson said that even though this fire 
was not a prescribed fire, they will let it 
burn as long as it does not endanger homes 
or highways. 

He believes the fire will bum until the 
arrival of the rainy season in June. 

“When we get new lightning starts or 
old fires are brought back to life by wind, 
we send firefighters in to put them out,” 
Johnson said. “We are using aggressive 
tactics and attacking fires as they start now.” 

He said decades ago, firefighters would 
have done everything possible to put out 
fires, but they now realize the benefits of 
them. 

For example, sawgrass prairie fires 
release nutrients into the ground, Johnson 
said. Deer thrive on the fast-growing, fresh 
shoots, which sprout quickly after a burn. 
As a result, the Florida panther thrives on 
the abundance of deer. Other benefits of 
prescribed fires include disease control 
in young pines and habitat improvement. 
According to the National Park Service, 
panthers make dens in areas burned by fire 
less than four years before. Turkeys also like 

+ See BLAZE on page 4A 


NICWA honors 
head of Tribe’s 
Family Services 
Department 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Helene 
Buster’s life is filled with the problems of 
others. Some days she finds resolutions. 
Some nights the director of the Tribe’s 
Family Services Department goes to bed 
with the weight of concerns too heavy for 
rest. 

Dmg- and alcohol-addicted Tribal 
members and the children caught in the 
crossfire are her leading concerns. 

“I know through my own meetings 
that I can’t really control everyone. I can’t 
survive for anyone or sober up anyone. 
I can only try to be an example of what 
sobriety is and what it could be,” Buster 
said. “I have to believe in a higher power.” 

But she does not wait on divine 
intervention. A recent award bestowed on 
Buster for her role in developing a list of 
tribal programs to help proves it. 

On April 19, at the opening of 
the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association’s (NICWA) 33rd annual 

+ See BUSTER on page 4A 


Tribe helps keep 
Haskell football 
program alive 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

LAWRENCE, Kan. — Football at 
Haskell Indian Nations University, under 
severe financial stress, has received an 
assist from Tribes throughout Indian 
Country, including a major Hail Mary 
from the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

On May 7, Tribal members and 
Haskell alumni Moses Jumper Jr. (1970) 
and Pete Hahn (2005) presented Haskell 
Foundation with a $100,000 check to keep 
the endangered football program alive. 

The gift was presented at the campus 
dining hall during the Lawrence, Kansas 
university’s annual faculty awards lunch. 

“Haskell means a lot to the people 
of Indian Country. In our Tribe alone we 
have many people in important roles who 
have come through Haskell schools ... 
right here, this is the hub, where we meet 
each other and produce the leaders of 
Indian Country,” Hahn told the audience, 

+ See HASKELL on page 8A 


Big Cypress plays 
teaching role for 
United Nations’ 
water institute 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank promised 26 
master’s degree and doctoral candidates 
from nations around the globe one thing 
during a tour May 22 of the reservation’s 
wetlands: “You will be amazed when 
you look at Florida how the environment 
struggles to survive.” 

All hydrology system modeling 
students deemed the “cream of the crop” 
from the United Nations’ UNESCO 
Institute for Water Education in Holland, 
the students were riveted by the beauty of 
the Everglades and by the threat of its end. 

Part of their curriculum, since 2005 
thanks to the Florida Earth Foundation 
led by executive director Stan Bronson, 
includes a trip to the United States to study 
water management models developed by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, U.S. 

+ See UNESCO on page 4A 
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Editorial 


Seminole Tribe 2015 General Election results 




James E. Billie 

Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Chairman 

44.64% 

Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., 
38.56% 

Richard Bowers Jr., 
11.23% 

Tony Billie, 5.57% 


Mitchell Cypress 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
President 

60.90% 

Tony Sanchez Jr., 39.10% 





Cicero Osceola 

Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 

Chris Osceola 

Joe Frank 

Larry Howard 

Steve Osceola 

Big Cypress Councilman 

Brighton Councilman 

Hollywood Councilman 

Big Cypress Board Rep. 

Brighton Board Rep. 

Hollywood Board Rep. 

57.14% 

55.78% 

78.20% 

56.83% 

78% 

52.45% 

Mondo Tiger, 32.03% 

Diane S. Smith, 44.22% 

Douglas Smith, 21.80% 

Paul Bowers Sr., 43.17% 

Johnnie Jones Sr., 22% 

Gordon Oliver Wareham, 


Mary Jean Koenes, 10.82% 47.55% 


The Rez of the Story: 
Season of Sundance 


How Jackson turned 
on his Cherokee allies 


• Vince Two Eagles 

T his time of year (the summer 
months) is when we Dakotah like 
to powwow (social dance) and 
some Dakotah people do their traditional 
“Sundance” also at this time of the year. 
Many things have been told about these 
cultural and spiritual events held literally 
around the globe these days. There are 
powwows and Sundances held routinely 
throughout many European countries and 
therein lies the rub for many Indian people. 

Let’s talk about the powwow first. 
Powwow is a universal term used by many 
Indian people throughout North America. 
Jack Utter’s “American Indians Answers to 
Today’s Questions” tells us that the word 
“powwow” is derived from the Algonquin- 
speaking Narragansett Tribe of the Rhode 
Island region. 

In its original usage, it meant a Native 
healer or priest. For example, in 1 646, writes 
American anthropologist Edward H. Spicer, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony defined 
“pawwows” as “witches or sorcerers that 
cure by the help of the devil.” 

In 1674, another observer wrote: “Their 
physicians are Powaws or Indian Priests 
(Oxford English Dictionary 1989). Early 
on, the meaning of powwow was expanded 
by non-Indians to include ceremonies in 
which Indian healers or religious leaders 
participated. The word was later widely 
applied and accepted by Indians and non- 
Indians as a generic term to cover nearly 
all gatherings involving feasts, councils or 
inter-tribal conferences. Today the term is 
still applied to healers and spiritual leaders 
but that meaning is used by some of the 
eastern Tribes. 

In Indian Country, “powwow” currently 
means a tribal or inter-tribal dance, fair, 
rodeo, celebration or other gathering. 
These may vary in size from small social 
functions to the very large Gathering of 
Nations Pow-Wow, which annually draws 
people to Albuquerque, New Mexico from 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. In addition 
to their recreational value, powwows 
are socially significant for individual 
participants and are important to Indian 
solidarity, spirituality, cultural identity and 
exchange of social-political information.” 

As far as I know, powwows are usually 
open to the public. There will not only be 
many different styles and types of dances 
and dancers but it is not uncommon to 


see Indian Name-Giving, Wiping of the 
Tears, Honoring and other ceremonies. 
Additionally, it is quite common to see 
Giveaways (these are quite often “Memorial 
Ceremonies” remembering those have 
deceased). 

The Sundance on the other hand is a 
bird of a different feather, so to speak. Many 
traditional Indian people who still practice 
the old religious ceremonies believe it is 
disrespectful to allow non-Indians to either 
participate or observe the Sundance. This is, 
of course, their right. 

If, on the other hand, the dancers or 
the sponsor of the Sundance thinks it is 
alright to allow non-Indians to attend and/ 
or participate then so be it. The bottom line 
is that you have to ask before attending or 
participating in this very sacred ceremony. 

I know the allowing of non-Indians 
to attend a Sundance, let alone participate 
in one, is highly controversial in Indian 
Country. Even among Indian people, I have 
observed a tendency to generalize ritual. 
This means that there are those who say 
one way of conducting a Sundance is right 
while another way is wrong. It is next to 
impossible, in my estimation, to win such 
an argument, especially when we know 
different Tiyos ’payes (Indian families) have 
their own particular way of doing things. 

I don’t believe this necessarily 
represents disunity among Indian people 
but allows for diversity in thought and 
individuality in religious practice. I 
understand that Indian people have always 
respected each individual’s right to develop 
and explore their own personal relationship 
with the Creator without interference from 
someone else. 

If this is true then to each his own - 
some like it hot, some like it cold. There is 
very little room for criticism but plenty of 
room to support and keep alive our Indian 
ways; especially our ceremonial life. 

Once again, for you non-Indians, don’t 
be afraid to ask and you can’t go wrong. 

And now you know the rez of the story. 

Vince Two Eagles is an enrolled member 
of the Yankton Sioux Tribe (Ihanktowan 
Dakota Oyate), one of a confederation of 
Nations called the Seven Council Fires. 
His columns, known as (< The Rez of the 
Story ” appear regularly in several South 
Dakota newspapers. This column originally 
appeared in the Yankton Daily Press & 
Dakotan. 


• David Treuer 

S urely everyone knows, or should 
know, about the Cherokee Trail 
of Tears - an ordeal imposed 
upon thousands of Cherokees who, after 
fighting and winning a judgment in the 
Supreme Court against their removal from 
the Eastern Seaboard, were nonetheless 
dispossessed of their tribal lands and 
marched to Indian Territory in the early 
1830s. 

The scale of the removal was 
staggering. Not only the Cherokee but 
also the Muskogee, Seminole, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Creek and many of their African 
American slaves were removed in one 
of the largest and most brutal acts of 
aggression ever committed by the United 
States. But not till now, with the coming of 
NPR journalist Steve Inskeep’s magnificent 
book, “Jacksonland: President Andrew 
Jackson, Cherokee Chief John Ross, and 
a Great American Land Grab” (Penguin), 
has this episode in American history been 
rendered in such personal detail and with 
such a human touch. 

Inskeep begins his tale of dispossession 
in earnest at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814. By that time Jackson was already 
famous for his modest origins, his politics 
and his victory over the British at the Battle 
of New Orleans during the War of 1812. It 
was at Horseshoe Bend, in what is now 
Alabama, that what could be called the 
“war of settlement” truly began, when the 
U.S. military and its Indian allies attacked 
and demolished the Creek “Red Stick” 
separatists. 

And it was at Horseshoe Bend that John 
Ross - a young Cherokee statesman and 
fighter - fought for and became acquainted 
with Jackson. The two men’s destinies 
became linked during the battle, and they 
remained linked through their long struggle 
for control of the American Southeast. 
What Inskeep shows us - through letters, 
first-rate historical research and able prose 
- is how the Cherokee (dispossessors and 
colonists of other neighboring Tribes such 
as the Creek, Catawba and Tuscarora) 
fought for the United States and then, after 
their destinies were intertwined, ended up 
fighting against the government, in court 
and through lobbyists and by any other 


means except outright warfare. 

What emerges from the story of the 
two men is a bigger portrait of power and 
conflict in early America, which wasn’t 
simply a matter of white transgression 
and Indian resistance. Rather, Indians and 
whites were sometimes allies, sometimes 
not, sometimes united in cause, sometimes 
not. And the map of power wasn’t simply 
federal versus tribal. There was a complex 
web of relationships among Indian Tribes, 
the federal government and states (like 
Georgia) that wanted to dictate state 
sovereignty on their own terms. 

More than that, Inskeep - by 
focusing tightly on the public and private 
movements of the two antagonists and 
keeping his story confined to the events 
leading up to the removal rather than on 
the hardships of the removal itself - shows 
us that the Indian Wars in the latter part of 
the 1 9th century (what could be called the 
War of the West) really began in the East; 
the Cherokee removal marked the end of 
a policy of diplomacy and negotiation 
between the Tribes and the United States 
and ushered in a vast and bloody period 
that touched Tribes from the Plains to 
California. We can also see that the Civil 
War in some ways began in the 1830s over 
issues of sovereignty and control, and that 
at the bottom of all of it was a deep, almost 
insatiable quest for land. 

Perhaps no American president was 
more rapacious than Jackson. After the 
War of 1812, as a colonel in the Army 
responsible for fighting Indians in the 
Southeastern United States, he used his 
military conquests to buy huge tracts 
of land in Alabama and Tennessee for 
himself and his business partners. After 
“liberating” millions of acres of Indian land 
and bringing it into settlement, he used his 
government status to position himself and 
his friends as first in line at land auctions, 
to hire his friends as surveyors, and to make 
side deals with tribal leaders (complete 
with doceurs - sweeteners, or bribes - to 
have some of the best parcels set aside for 
himself). 

Inskeep explains this kind of unseemly, 
if not illegal, dealing diplomatically: “In his 
abiding interest in land, Andrew Jackson 
was a reflection of his country, as well as his 
time. The settlement of land quite literally 


underlay the entire project of building 
the United States. But Jackson’s acute 
sensitivity to rumors about his real estate 
business revealed another layer to the story. 
While the speculator was not necessarily 
immoral or corrupt ... speculation was a 
morally fraught enterprise.” 

But perhaps Inskeep is a little too 
diplomatic. While Jackson was, of course, 
a man of his time and culture, not all 
men were like Jackson. There were many 
others, inside and outside government, 
who deplored his greed and violence. Even 
by the measure of his time, he was a self- 
serving, greedy and immoral speculator 
who casually disposed of his Indian allies 
and friends in order to increase his own 
market share. 

As for Ross, his story is painful to 
read. We meet him in full flower: young, 
bilingual, articulate, literate. He has done 
everything asked of him by the U.S. 
government, and he expects the United 
States, and Jackson, to honor the sacrifices 
of his people. By degrees, his faith is 
undone. Yet still - by visiting Washington, 
lobbying lawmakers, funding the first 
Cherokee newspaper out of his own pocket 
- he fights for his people with words, and 
he loses by force. After taking his fight to 
the courts and winning a victory against 
removal in the Supreme Court, he is 
rebuffed by then-President Jackson, who 
allegedly said: “That’s their decision. Now 
let’s see them try to enforce it.” 

After that, the removal is unavoidable. 
So, too, is a major shift in federal Indian 
policy. Until that point the U.S. government 
had dealt with Tribes through - and often 
with - diplomacy. After that, the United 
States and Tribes across the country slide 
inevitably toward open conflict that doesn’t 
end until the close of the century. 

The story of the Cherokee removal has 
been told many times, but never before has 
a single book given us such a sense of how 
it happened and what it meant, not only for 
Indians, but also for the future and soul of 
America. 

David Treuer ( Ojibwe) is a noted Native 
American writer, critic and academic. 
Interested in language preservation, Treuer 
and his brother Anton are working on an 
Ojibwe language grammar. 
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Dedicated patchwork artist 
emerges from Immokalee 

Moleana Hall proves practice makes perfect 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — For Immokalee ’s 
Culture Department site coordinator 
Moleana Hall, patience and patchwork go 
hand in hand, but she didn’t always practice 
what she preaches. 

“Sewing just wasn’t my thing. I didn’t 
have the patience for it ... when I started 
working here I had to learn,” Hall said while 
surrounded by sewing machines and tools 
to fashion patchwork strips, dresses, skirts, 
vests and shirts. 

In a little over a year, the once reluctant 
seamstress has garnered a reputation as a 
patchwork artist. Her stitching is impeccable, 
her color blends are fluid and aligned, and 
her cuts are perfectly measured, said Jane 
Billie, one of Hall’s biggest cheerleaders. 

“I’ve seen Moleana come a long way, 
and it’s still surprising to me how good she 
is and that she keeps getting better,” Billie 
said. 

Billie, a patchwork seamstress for 
nearly four decades, said Hall also stands 
out because she learned so quickly and 
at a more mature age than most first-time 
traditional crafters. Hall, 40, is the mother 
of eight children and grandmother of seven. 

Her role at Immokalee includes 
planning craft sessions, teaching and 
keeping the culture room stocked. A wall 
is filled with plastic bins for beads in five 
different sizes and up to 25 colors. Another 
wall holds nearly 100 spools of flat and 
iridescent rickrack. A closet is stacked with 
dozens of reams of cotton fabric, solids 
mostly, but also seasonal, pop culture and 
athletic team prints. 

Fifteen sewing machines are available 
for use, but Hall lugs her own Juki TL- 
2010 between home and work every day. At 
home, she tries to stop sewing and be asleep 
by 1 a.m. but sometimes won’t stop until the 
job is done. 

Occasionally, she’ll suffer a creative 
block and turn to beading for fun, but it’s 
not long until she is reinspired by memories 
of watching her aunt Lydia Cypress, with 
whom she lived for many years, sew into 
the night. 

“I wondered why my aunt stayed up 
late all the time. You want to get it done,” 
Hall said. 

When she is not maintaining the culture 
work room, planning culture activities or 
teaching, Hall sells patchwork strips and 
clothing. Customers tell her what they 
want or they bring pictures which she 
studies, dissects in her head, redesigns on 
graph paper and refashions with her own 
touches in colors that define the design. Fire 
colors mixed with turquoise and pink and 
purple combinations make up her favorite 
color pallets, but Seminole colors are most 
frequently requested. 

Juanita Martinez, who works part-time 
for Culture, said Hall’s work is always more 
delicate, intricate and tedious than most 
patchwork. 

“She takes on the difficult patchwork. 
Moleana is pretty unique that way,” 
Martinez said. 

If Hall makes a choice that is not what 
buyers exactly asked for, they either love it 
anyway or someone else buys it. 

Billie said Hall is a perfectionist who 


is eager to try new techniques or invent her 
own - and she is not afraid of starting over. 

“Moleana does new, modern styles, so 
that’s a lot of strips to cut and make sure the 
colors are aligned and perfect. If she gets it 
wrong, she’s not afraid of ripping it out,” 
Billie said. 

Hall’s busiest weeks so far have 
occurred before Indian Day, Brighton Field 
Day and Tribal Fair where her clothing 
and patchwork strips garnered a handful of 
clothing contest awards. 

“But I don’t sew to win contests,” Hall 
said. “What I think about [when sewing] is 
life, how far I’ve come in sewing and how 
proud I am of myself. I wish my mom and 
dad were around to see it,” Hall said. 

In March, she made a wedding skirt 


and blouse for her cousin Kathy Cypress 
and a matching wedding vest for the groom, 
Neil Prager. Hall layered a thin veil of lace 
over the skirt to create the look of romantic, 
impressionistic art. The entire ensemble 
was sewn in four days. 

But the wedding attire wasn’t Hall’s 
most stressful and memorable success. 
For the Big Cypress 119th Anniversary 
Celebration in January, she fashioned 
vests for celebrity guests R.J. and Jay Paul 
Molinere, the Houma Native American 
father and son duo from television’s 
“Swamp People” reality show. 

Hall said the assignment was her first 
high-pressure job and admitted she took the 
vests apart and started over three times. 

“Practice makes perfect,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

Moleana Hall concentrates on detail stitching April 30 in the Immokalee Culture Department. 
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Jason Don Billie navigates the Himmarshee Canal on a paddle board as part of the Paddle Up event 
to bring a stronger indigenous presence to the Las Olas Village area of Fort Lauderdale through 
art and cultural events. 


Paddle Up on the 
Himmarshee Canal 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Seminoles 
have used the New River and its tributaries 
as a highway for trade with settlers in Fort 
Lauderdale since the early 20th century. 
On May 1 0, Tribal members and waterway 
enthusiasts paid tribute to Seminole culture 
and history as they embarked on the 
Himmarshee Canal in canoes, kayaks and 
paddle boards for the Paddle Up on the 
Himmarshee event. 

Dressed in traditional and modern 
patchwork garb, Pedro Zepeda and Jerome 
Rockwell, of the Mohawk Tribe, used a 
replica dugout canoe from the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum to navigate the canal, while 
Jason Don Billie used a paddle board. 

“For me, it was a way to maintain the 
canoe culture for us,” Zepeda said. “It’s 
always good to share your culture with 
other people; it lets them know we are still 
here and still practice our culture.” 

About 15 people participated on the 
water, but spectators experienced pieces 
of Seminole culture on the banks of the 
canal throughout the afternoon. Larry Mike 
Osceola II displayed vintage patchwork 
clothing. Pumpkin frybread samples gave 
attendees a taste of a favorite authentic 
food. Photos from the W. Stanley Hanson 
collection were enlarged, colorized and 
displayed on bridges over the canal. 

Tribal sponsors included the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood and 
Seminole Pride Noble Juice. 

Paddle Up was conceived and 
organized by Robin Merrill, owner of the 
Upper Room Art Gallery, where Zepeda is 
carving a canoe to showcase the traditional 
art form. The event and canoe project are 


part of the Tribal Arts Project, funded by 
a $30,000 Knight Arts Challenge grant, 
which aims to bring a stronger indigenous 
presence to the Las Olas Village area of 
Fort Lauderdale through art and cultural 
events. 

“I curated Paddle Up as an interactive 
public art performance piece for the 
public,” Merrill said. “It wasn’t meant 
to be a reenactment but a way to create 
contemporary art movements that bring 
in pieces of history. We focused on canoes 
and patchwork, which are totally unique to 
the local indigenous Tribe.” 

Twice a month Zepeda carves the 
canoe using hand tools and a chain saw at 
the Upper Room Gallery for passersby. He 
is creating it from a cypress log recovered 
from the Big Cypress Reservation after 
Hurricane Wilma toppled the 200-year- 
old tree in 2005. The canoe project began 
in February and Zepeda anticipates 
completing it by September. 

“It’s a small canoe, about 12.5 feet 
long, and the carving is going quicker 
than I thought it would,” he said. “It’s a lot 
different carving in a gallery space rather 
than outdoors. There are a lot of chips and 
shavings, but volunteers come in and clean 
it up.” 

At times, Zepeda said he lets gallery 
visitors use a small tool, like an adze, to 
carve a piece of the canoe. 

When the canoe is completed and 
sold, Zepeda said he would like to see it 
displayed where people can learn about 
Seminole history. 

“We brought it into the gallery to give 
it a new perspective,” Merrill said. “This 
is a lost art and here is a modern-day artist 
doing it. It’s a useful craft and a beautiful 
art piece. We’ve had a lot of interest in it.” 


Eagle Billie takes TCD 
program international 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PUNTA CANA, Dominican 

Republic — Seminole Gaming’s Tribal 
Career Development (TCD) program has 
gone international. Eagle Billie, an intern 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood, spent 55 days as a trainee at 
Hard Rock Punta Cana in the Dominican 
Republic. 

TCD Director Ervina 
Capricien said Billie was an 
ideal candidate to inaugurate 
the global internship 
program. She approved the 
Punta Cana internship and 
coordinated the details to 
broaden his knowledge. 

“He got another view 
other than our Seminole 
casinos,” she said. “Now 
he has an international 
perspective of operations and 
other team members. He did 
very well.” 

Billie, a TCD intern for 
more than two years, worked 
directly with Punta Cana 
casino general manager Jess 
Chavez from March 8 to May 
11. They met in January at 
the Hard Rock International 
Global Conference in 

Mexico, where they 

discussed the possibility of 
Billie working in the Dominican Republic. 

“Eagle got an incredible overview 
into the inner workings of a busy casino 
environment,” Chavez wrote in an email to 
The Seminole Tribune. “He saw and was 
part of a dynamic and forward-thinking 
management team. He was taught a full and 
concise way to manage a casino. Eagle is a 
bright chap, and I felt that he understood 


and absorbed the knowledge passed to 
him.” 

The Punta Cana casino only has about 
300 slot machines and 30 table games 
compared to Hard Rock Hollywood’s 
2,200 slot machines and 173 table games, 
but it also offers craps and roulette tables. 
Billie’s duties included coordinating with 
security and surveillance to ensure new 
cards were distributed and chips were 
counted properly. 

He said he worked 
closely with other team 
members to keep games 
running smoothly and dealt 
with guest disputes. 

“Everyone down there 
was open to me learning 
on the job,” he said. “They 
were very excited for me 
to be there, and it made the 
experience much better.” 

Although he and the 
other team members were 
always the first ones at the 
casino and the last ones to 
leave, Billie proved he was 
up to the task. 

“Eagle grew in stature 
and confidence during his 
time here,” Chavez wrote. 
“It was great to have an 
extra pair of eyes and a 
fresh approach on the 
workings of the operation.” 
Twelve interns 

currently work in the TCD program, but 
Capricien has room for 25 in the full- 
time management training program. Paid 
trainees work in all gaming departments 
and learn on the job while being mentored 
by supervisors. The program, which began 
in 2003, is open to all Tribal members 

+ See PUNTA CANA on page 4A 
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Eagle Billie is pictured 
outside Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
after returning from an 
internship at Hard Rock 
Punta Cana in the Dominican 
Republic. 




Moleana Hall takes a break from sewing rows of patchwork strips to show some of her latest creations. 
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From left, Seminole Tribe wildland firefighters Mike Lightsey, Grant Steelman and Dane Martin are 
on site of the Big Cypress National Preserve fire May 19. 


♦ BLAZE 

From page 1A 


the burned, clear environments; 62 percent 
of their nests are found in areas burned less 
than two years prior. 

Fires also burn vines growing on tree 
trunks, preventing snakes from climbing 
them to feed on eggs of the endangered red- 
cockaded woodpecker. 

Mitchell said the Florida ecosystem 
thrives on fire. Some plants need fire to 
provide sustenance to wildlife and domestic 
animals. Smutgrass, which grows wild in 
Big Cypress, Brighton and throughout the 
state, needs to be burned when it grows 
taller than 8 inches or cattle will not eat it. 
The Forestry and Wildland Fire Department 
regularly burns pastures to facilitate fresh 
growth. Only four days after a portion of 
the preserve fire was extinguished, fresh 
growth was visible. 

“Cattle love it,” Steelman said. “It has 
high protein and nutrients. The new shoots 
are easier to digest and give them more 
energy.” 

Native Americans have used prescribed 
fire for hundreds of years, said U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service 
historical analyst Gerald W. Williams. In 
a 2001 report, he wrote that “American 
Indians burned parts of the ecosystems in 
which they lived to promote a diversity of 
habitats, especially increasing the ‘edge 


effect,’ which gave the Indians greater 
security and stability to their lives.” 

To protect Tribe land from the spread 
of the Square fire, Mitchell’s men used 
bulldozers to clear the tribal boundary 
shared with the preserve. The heavy 
equipment allowed them to create a fire 
line by clearing the brush down to the soil, 
ridding the area of fuel for the fire. 

The peak burning hours for a wildfire 
are between 3 and 6 p.m. when temperatures 
are high, winds pick up and humidity 
lowers, Mitchell said. 

“I like the excitement of knowing we 
can manipulate the fires as we need to in 
controlled burns,” Cline said. 

Fatalities are not uncommon in 
wildland firefighting. According to the 
National Interagency Fire Center, which 
coordinates the mobilization of resources 
for wildland fires nationally, 1,086 wildland 
firefighters died on the job since 1910. 

“It’s damn dangerous,” Mitchell said. 
“Unfortunately people get hurt and killed 
doing it. But we know what we can and 
can’t do.” 

The Tribe’s Forestry and Wildland 
Fire Department is overseen and funded 
by the BIA’s Branch of Wildland Fire 
Management. Mitchell said he believes the 
department is one of the best prescribed fire 
programs in the country. 

“This is my lifetime goal,” he said. “The 
job is to take care of and protect the land; it’s 
what the Tribe has entrusted us to do.” 


♦ PUNTA CANA 

From page 3A 


1 8 and older who at least have a high school 
diploma or GED. 

Capricien said she will allow other 
trainees to gain international experience 
as part of the program. She will coordinate 
details case by case, she said. 

“When they go to these Hard Rock 
International events, they network,” 
Capricien said. “If a manager invites them 
over, it is totally doable.” 

In addition to Punta Cana, Billie has 


traveled to Cancun for the Hard Rock 
International conference, San Diego for 
the National Indian Gaming Association 
convention, Las Vegas for the Global 
Gaming Expo and New York City for an art 
gallery opening. He will travel to Barcelona, 
Spain in July for Hard Rock Rising. 

“The program changed my life; it made 
me far less introverted. My first position 
was in slots as an attendant. I was terrified. 
But now I’m comfortable interacting with 
guests and team members,” he said. “It’s 
a great program; there is so much you can 
learn. When you find something you like or 
are good at, it can really take you places.” 


♦ BUSTER 

From page 1A 


Protecting Our Children National American 
Indian Conference on Child Abuse and 
Neglect in Portland, Oregon, Buster’s 
tireless dedication was acknowledged with 
NICWA’s inaugural Member of the Year 
Award. 

“Helene is a cherished part of the 
NICWA community. When it came 
time to select our member of the year, 
it quickly became clear that she was the 
ideal candidate,” said NICWA’s executive 
communications manager Nicole Adams. 

The award “recognizes outstanding 
individual service, contributions 
and leadership in Native American 
communities, as well as participation in 
the organization membership.” Started in 
1983 in Portland, Oregon as the Northwest 
Indian Child Welfare Institute to develop 
teams of child welfare workers mostly 
for northwestern Tribes, the nonprofit 
organization evolved to serving as a voice 



Photo courtesy of NICWA 

National Indian Child Welfare Association 
(NICWA) Executive Director Sarah Kastelic and 
NICWA Board President Gil Vigil flank Helene 
Buster, director of the Seminole Tribe Family 
Services Department, in Portland, Oregon on 
April 19 for achieving the organization’s first 
Member of the Year Award. 


for children and families throughout Indian 
Country. 

Membership is made up of tribal 
governments, urban social services and 
staff members who serve on the frontlines. 

A registered nurse, Buster was named 
the Seminole Tribe’s head of Family 
Services in 2005 and has since been at the 
forefront. 

She co-founded the Seminoles in 
Recovery support group and brought 
Alcoholics Anonymous meetings to the 
reservations; prompted diabetes support 
and awareness services by spearheading a 
diabetes and kidney research project; and 
led the creation in 2006 of John’s Place 
rehabilitation center in Fort Lauderdale, 
which integrates Seminole culture and 
tradition into residential drug and alcohol 
treatment. 

Buster also established the annual 
Seminole Wellness Conference. 

Recent accomplishments include the 
inauguration of the Seminole Tribal Court 
on Feb. 19, which Buster spearheaded with 
a team of Tribal members. She also led the 
creation of the Court’s soon-to-be adopted 
Seminole Children’s Code, which will enter 
into law the crucial steps for the removal of 
Tribal children from harm’s way but keep 
the children in the care of Tribal families. 

“Protecting our children is the only 
reason I ever worked on the Tribal Court. 
The process is to keep problems out of state 
courts,” Buster said. 

The children’s code will dictate how 
cases are handled from the very first 
telephone report. 

In January, the Tribe opened the 
Seminole Youth Home, a 5,381 -square- 
foot, eight bedroom home for children ages 
10 to 17 who have been removed from 
parents for various reasons. Buster and 
her Family Services team worked on the 
project for a decade. 

Adams, speaking for NICWA, said 
Buster’s life of advocacy for the welfare of 
others is practically unmatched. 

“With an almost unparalleled list 
of accomplishments and a demonstrated 
lifelong commitment to service to her 
community, it is clear that the award is 
well-deserved,” Adams said. 

For Buster, resolution lands in the 
hands of Tribal members to get treatment 
and find peace with their pasts in order to 
reunite and restore their families. 

“I am heavy on the recovery 12-step 
program,” Buster said. “If we get people 
sobered up and off drugs, we will see a 
better community and that makes a better 
life for our children.” 


Native Learning Center 
arms reach near and far 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center 2015 calendar is divided 
into quarters and color coded in eight 
shades of busy for the Hollywood-based 
staff members. 

Marie Dufour Bonville, director of 
Training and Technical Assistance, said a 
2014 cooperative agreement grant infusion 
of $700,000 through the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development’s (HUD) 
Office of Native American Programs puts 
the team in ambassador roles throughout 
Indian Country and strengthens its presence 
on the Seminole reservations. 

“We are not just about where we go to 
help on the outside but how our work stays 
right here to help the [Seminole] Tribe,” 
Dufour Bonville said May 1 in the bustling 
office on Taft Street. “We always have our 
fingers on the pulse on what is happening 
here and now because first and foremost we 
are the Seminole Tribe NLC.” 

The department is dedicated to the 
Tribe’s education needs directly and 
indirectly related to housing. But NLC also 
works as a fountain of knowledge for the 
Tribe and other Tribes to build, grow and 
secure their futures via strong communities. 

According to the NLC’s recent calendar 
of events, the department had scheduled 1 6 
webinars, available through Kerretv Online 
to Tribal members from April through 
June. In April, the webinars ranged from 
“Introduction to Home Buying for Native 
Americans” to “Identity Theft and Fraud 
Protection.” 

“It’s home buying 101, but it goes past 
the home purchase to what happens next,” 
Dufour Bonville said. 

The programs are videotaped and 
available online after the original live 
broadcasts. 

In May, the scheduled Kerretv Online 
broadcast curriculum moved past the basics 


of home buying and into the realm of 
strengthening business, both personal and 
tribal, toward financial sustainability for 
individual families and the community. 

With topics that included “How to 
Improve Your Financial Picture: Budgeting, 
Saving and Credit” and “Motivating 
Employees in Today’s Tribal Workforce,” 
the classes picked up where lending 
institutions, like mortgage banks, leave off. 

“Most buyers get help from the lending 
institutions about how to purchase a home, 
but they get no guidance with how to keep 
the home,” Dufour Bonville said. 

The classes fall within categories that 
include financial wellness, grant writing, 
tribal government and technical assistance. 

June’s online class schedule promises 
a focus on economic development 
opportunities, leadership for tribal 
professionals and financing affordable and 
sustainable communities. Three webinars 
will explore aspects of Indian Community 
Development Financial Institutions (CDFIs) 
and two will uncover substance abuse issues 
in Native communities. 

Meanwhile, the NLC will offer 
simplified financial training for teenagers 
this summer at the Florida Indian Youth 
Program conference in Tallahassee and 
Camp Kulaqua in High Springs. 

Some classes are held out of state, in 
compliance with the HUD cooperative 
agreement, to serve Indian Country at large. 
From July 7-9, the NLC will host the HUD 
Grants Management and OMB (Office of 
Management and Budget) Super Circular 
training at Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The course will explain the document 
and indirectly help Tribes nationwide learn 
how to leverage grant money into greater 
value - in other words, how to get more 
bang for the buck. 

In preparation, NLC’s grants 
compliance director Vincent Franco 
has reviewed, line by line, HUD’s new 


103 -page “super circular” requirement 
for federal award programs called the 
Uniform Administrative Requirements, 
Cost Principles, and Audit Requirements 
for Federal Awards. He will present how 
changes can be implemented for the best 
advantage. 

Franco is also leading the NLC 
through a $2.1 million physical transition. 
The Hollywood building is undergoing a 
massive renovation, primarily HUD funded, 
that when completed in February 2016 will 
serve as a training hub for Tribal members 
and visitors. 

“No longer will we have to use 
convention space to train. We’ll have it all 
right here,” Franco said. 

Renovations include drop-down 
ceilings, fold-out television screens, 
retractable walls and touch screen smart 
boards. 

Additionally, NLC’s curriculum design 
and development specialist Nathan Harris 
is reshaping the U.S. Small Business 
Administration’s Boots to Business program 
for veterans returning to civilian life. 

Harris, a former Marine, said some 
transitioning vets yearning to start their own 
businesses have fallen victim to franchise 
schemes. 

“Veterans come home thinking they 
will create their own jobs but instead they 
can be taken advantage of. We’re going to 
offer levels of protection. We’ll show them 
the red flags,” Harris said. 

Dufour Bonville said all educational 
offerings provided by the NLC incorporate 
the bigger picture whether the learner is a 
Tribal member purchasing his or her first 
home or a Housing Department director 
seeking millions in funding for a multi- 
home community. 

Text plucked from a May 21 seminar 
stated: “Healthy communities depend 
on small businesses and sustainable 
organizations for job creation and economic 
stability.” 



Eileen Soler 

Airboat captain Robert Davis gives master’s degree and doctoral candidates from nations around the globe a tour of the Big Cypress Reservation 
wetlands May 22. The students study hydrology at the United Nations’ UNESCO Institute for Water Education in Holland. 


♦ UNESCO 

From page 1A 


Army Corps of Engineers and the South 
Florida Water Management District. 

James Charles, an environmental 
lawyer with the firm Lewis, Longman 
& Walker that advocates for the Tribe’s 
environmental issues, arranged the first 
time visit to Big Cypress. Charles is the 
chair of the firm’s Indian and Aboriginal 
Tribes Industry Group. 

“I thought, wouldn’t it be great if they 
could hear and see how hydrology affects 
the Tribe, Florida’s indigenous people,” 
said Charles, a former environmental law 
adjunct professor. “It’s a chance to see the 
Tribe’s stake in the matter and it tells a story 
not normally heard.” 

Rep. Frank and former Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger brought the issue 
home. 

Rep. Frank told the students that the 
wetlands, steeped in Seminole history, 
culture and traditions, have been in danger 
for decades because of the negligence of 
government agencies who knew little of 
the land and its habitat. He said the Tribe 
has been left to contend with keeping water 
clean and safe for all the reservation’s 
50,000 acres and providing clean water 
downstream. 

“It’s getting worse because of a 
government that won’t even acknowledge 
climate change; politicians who are facing 
elections and don’t want to address the 
problem; and a dysfunctional legislation 
that hijacks funds and puts the money 
elsewhere,” he said. 

An indicator of climate change is 
rising seawater levels that in South Florida 
are causing salt water intrusion from 
coastal environments into the freshwater 
Everglades. Birds that once lived in 
abundance in mangroves that thrive along 


the coast are now found in Everglades 
National Park, where a line of struggling 
marsh prairies and juvenile mangrove is 
pushing further north. Peat soil levels are 
also negatively affected, Tiger said. 

“The soil was the finest black soil in 
the state - 3 inches thick. Now it is only 
1.5 inches of top soil. It’s scary that it will 
be gone in 50 years. Humans have done 
hellacious damage,” Tiger said. 

To the students, airboat rides through 
the river of grass, a trek via swamp buggy 
through marsh and uplands, and an alligator 
wrestling demonstration punctuated the 
dependency of a culture that co-exists and 
thrives on water - and thus, harm to the 
Tribe if the water were to dry up. 

Bronson said the tour illustrated how 
the Tribe continues use the environment to 
survive. Food, shelter, commerce, spiritual 
beliefs and medicine, all reaped from 
environment, are fundamental to Seminole 
life. 

“It’s an amazing experience to have the 
engines of the boat cut off and to sit between 
the cypress trees. Wow,” said Marianne 
Scov, of Denmark. “We drove in from very 
dry land [in West Palm] that lacked water to 
here, an abundance. I understand now.” 

The encounter brought sadness to Mina 
Hosseinpourtehrani, of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran, because of the loss of much of her 
country’s water resources during recent 
decades of war and political upheaval. 

In particular, according to the United 
Nations Development Programme, Lake 
Urmia in Iran’s northwest region lost nearly 
90 percent of its water volume to “rapid 
development, unsustainable agriculture and 
- and to a limited extent - the impact of 
climate change.” 

“Sometimes we have no hope. 
Now it is Khuzestan [in southwest Iran] 
that is exposed to danger and damage,” 
Hosseinpourtehrani said. “I cannot answer 
what can be done, but I know I want to 


make better communities.” 

Bronson said many of the graduates 
go on to head important positions in water 
management in their homelands. 

Philip Padi, who attended the inaugural 
class in 2005, is now a system planning 
engineer for the Volta River Authority in 
Ghana. Others hold offices in the ministerial 
branches of government also tied to 
environmental concerns. 

“It’s hard for our people to maintain 
our culture and belief system when it is so 
tied to an endangered environment, but we 
are grateful for people who are concerned,” 
Rep. Frank said. “With all the challenges we 
have, we have opportunities to get it right. 
We’re just running out of time.” 

“It’s hard for our 
people to maintain 
our culture and 
belief system 
when it is so tied 
to an endangered 
environment, but 
we are grateful 
for people who are 

concerned.” 

- Joe Frank, 
Big Cypress Board Rep. 
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Newly elected President Mitchell Cypress delivers his acceptance speech June 1 during the inauguration ceremony on Hollywood Reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

Judybill Osceola shakes hands with the newly inaugurated Council 
and Board members after the ceremony. 


♦ INAUGURATION 

From page 1A 


Seminole, American and Florida flags by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Acting Eastern 
Regional Director Johnna Blackhair. 

The 2015 election marked the first that 
required Tribal members to register to vote. 
Of 2,146 eligible voters, nearly 1,300 Tribal 
members registered by the Jan. 3 1 deadline, 
and 988, or 77 percent, of all eligible voters 
cast ballots in the May 1 1 race. 

True to reservation demographics, 
Hollywood residents accounted for the 
most votes for the Chairman and President 
positions but not by significant numbers. For 
Chairman, Hollywood residents cast 253 
votes, while Brighton cast 243 votes and 
Big Cypress, 227. Non-resident, resident 
absentee and non-resident absentee voters 
accounted for 265 votes in the Chairman 
race. 

Chairman Billie retained his position 
with 44.64 percent of the vote. In the vote 
for President, Cypress won with a nearly 22 
percent margin. 

The election night announcement 
of Big Cypress Councilman by Tribal 
Secretary LaVonne Kippenberger proved to 
be a major upset among those gathered at 
Tribe Headquarters: Cicero Osceola ousted 
Mondo Tiger by capturing 57 percent of the 
vote. 

All other incumbents retained their 
positions. Joe Frank remained Big Cypress 
Board Rep. after securing nearly 57 percent 
of the vote. In Brighton, Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr. was reelected Councilman with 55.78 


percent of the vote, and Larry Howard 
remained Board Rep. with 78 percent 
of the vote. Chris Osceola was reelected 
Hollywood Councilman with 78.20 percent 
of the vote, and Steve Osceola returned as 
Hollywood Board Rep. with 52.45 percent 
of the vote. 

Board and Council members offered 
positive expectations for coming years 
during the inauguration. 

“Everyone up here has proven that 
when we work together, we can do good 
things,” Rep. Frank said. “And we have a 
lot of potential. We can get a lot more done.” 

Rep. Howard agreed: “We have one 
Chief, but it takes the whole Tribe ... I’m 
going to say this: We’ll pull together. We 
have to be head to head, whether we’re one 
Clan, no Clan ... we’re all one - we’re all 
the same Tribe.” 

Children from Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School in Brighton recited the 
Seminole Pledge in Creek followed by 
children from Ahfachkee School in Big 
Cypress who delivered the pledge in 
Mikasuki. 

Two choirs provided moving 
hymns: Native Voices from the Brighton 
Reservation and E-La-Push-Ne-Cha-Thi 
from the Hollywood Reservation. 

Chairman Billie, President Cypress and 
all the newly sworn-in officials pledged to 
continue building the Tribe’s communities 
and businesses. 

“We have a long way to go for the 
next four years, but we’re going to see a 
tremendous change for the Tribe for the 
better. Better than you’ve seen before,” 
Chairman Billie said. 



Eileen Soler 

Nichele Brandy Cypress finds a cozy way to stay close to dad, President 
Mitchell Cypress, during tribal inauguration ceremonies. 



Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School teacher Jade Braswell Osceola leads school children in the Seminole 
Pledge during the inauguration ceremony. 



Beverly Bidney 

President Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard and Hollywood Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola recite the oath of office administered by Johnna Blackhair, Bureau of Indian Affairs Acting Eastern Regional Director. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Chairman James E. Billie and former Miccosukee Tribe Chairman Billy Cypress pose for a photo after the 
induction of the Seminole Tribe’s new leaders. 
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Special days honor Seminole Tribe mothers 



Eileen Soler 

Missy Tommie, Virginia Tommie, Genevieve Sanders, Kory Sanders and Ezine’ Sanders pose for a loving 
family portrait May 6 at the Big Cypress Mother’s Day luncheon. 


Eileen Soler 

Mary Tommie Robinson gives her love to her grandson Travelis 
Timothy, 3 months, May 4 during a Mother’s Day dinner at 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center in Fort Pierce. 


treated to mani and pedi spa treatments with 
a side of intense back massages and an Asian 
hibachi buffet. Hollywood’s celebration on 
May 9 delivered three separate morning to 
midday seatings at the four-star Council 
Oak restaurant at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

Tampa and Brighton also celebrated 
Seminole mothers. 

Brighton’s luncheon May 7 transformed 
the Florida Seminole Veterans Building 
into a banquet room. Flower centerpieces 
decked tables and Roman columns set the 
scene for the grand meal. 

On May 9, at Tampa’s event, two 
guys and 33 females came together for a 
feast at Ruth’s Chris Steak House. Tampa 
Reservation administrator Richard Henry 
greeted the guests of honor, most decked 
in colorful Seminole fashions. The other 
“guy” was 1 -month-old Kingston Hughes 
who spent the evening being cuddled by 
nearly every woman in attendance. 

But no matter the place or time for 
specific Mother’s Day events, every day 
brings an opportunity for mothers to feel 
proud and loved, said Mary Tommie 
Robinson, who is the mother of seven sons 
and 22 grandchildren - so far. 

“Mother’s Day is like every other day 
to me because they always treat me special,” 
Tommie Robinson said. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 


Staff Reporter 

Manicures and pedicures, flowers and 
gifts were outward signs of appreciation 
bestowed on scores of moms at Mother’s 
Day events tribalwide throughout May. 

Brunches, lunches and dinners brought 
families together to fill bellies with 
comforting food. 

But, though baubles and banquets were 
sweet, the ultimate gift was not delivered on 
plates or presented in ribbon-tied bags - it 
was given from the heart. 

“There are many words we can say 
but Thank you’ for giving us life ... for 
the discipline and whooping we needed 
to get us to this place ... for washing our 
clothes when they were dirty and sewing 
them when they were tattered,” said former 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger to 
mothers and children, young and old, May 
6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 

The best gift was love, said Tiffany 
Reese, of Fort Pierce, at Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center. 

“It’s all we mothers can think about for 
Mother’s Day. It makes me proud,” Reese 
said. 

The Fort Pierce celebration on May 
4 included a catered meal featuring crab, 
shrimp and chicken plus a children’s arts 
and crafts project that garnered beaded key 
chains and homemade Mother’s Day cards. 

In Big Cypress on May 6, mothers were 


Kevin Johnson 

Aliyana Torres, 2, is held by mom, Sherrie Jones, May 7 during 
the Brighton Mother’s Day lunch at the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Building. 


Peter B. Gallagher and Kevin Johnson 
contributed to this article. 


Eileen Soler 

Angel Young and her daughter Alanah Gadson, 5, of 
Hollywood, top waffles during a Mother’s Day brunch at 
Council Oak restaurant. 


Eileen Soler 

Minnie Doctor, of Hollywood, (bottom right) is surrounded by loving 
family, Patrick Doctor, Anna Doctor, Lee Stewart, Curtis Motlow and 
Nettie Stewart, May 9 during a Mother’s Day brunch at the upscale 
Council Oak restaurant at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jennifer Osceola enjoys a playful moment with her children, from left, Emanuel, Teo, Amalia and Miguel, 
during the Mother’s Day lunch in Brighton. 


Eileen Soler 

Tiffany Reese is surrounded by love at the Fort Pierce 
Mother’s Day event. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Maggie Garcia takes her turn holding the newest generation of 
Florida Seminole, young Kingston Hughes, during the Tampa 
Mother’s Day celebration at Ruth’s Chris Steak House. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The Henry women gather for a photo May 9 at the Tampa Mother’s Day 
celebration at Ruth’s Chris Steak House. Bottom row, from left: Annie, Suzie 
and Avery; top row, from left: Jamie, Amanda, Barbara and Linda. 


Eileen Soler 


Edna McDuffie basks in a pampering manicure at the Big Cypress Mother’s Day luncheon. 
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Indian Country unites at Gathering of Nations 


BY ISHMA FRAY 
Contributing Writer 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Native 
American tradition prevailed during the 
32nd annual Gathering of Nations Pow- 
Wow April 23-25 in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, as more than 700 Tribes from the 
U.S., Canada and Mexico stormed “The Pit” 
on the University of New Mexico campus. 

A river of feathers, beads, moccasins 
and indigenous solidarity signaled the start 
of the grand entry ceremony. Thousands 
piled into the arena, dancing in unison, 
flanked on all comers by dmm groups who 
provided the songs and rhythmic cadence 
used to bring together 568 Tribes and 220 
Canadian First Nations Bands. 

“You’ve been waiting 364 days for 
this,” said announcer Vince Beyl, of the 
Ojibwe Tribe. “You’ve been beading, 
you’ve been sewing for this moment.” 

While the music of The Luna Blues 
Machine band echoed through the arena 
on opening day, the stands were filled with 
pow-wow dancers putting the finishing 
touches on their regalia. Announcers, guest 
speakers and musical performers were 
underscored by the sounds of Jingle dresses 
being adjusted, bells being fastened to the 
moccasins of Grass Dance competitors, 



David Diaz 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez tells the 
creation story April 23 during the Miss Indian 
World Pageant talent portion. 


and the rustling of cloth and feathers as 
polychromatic head dresses were being 
adorned atop Fancy Dance competitors. 

North America’s largest event of its 
kind featured pow-wow competitions with 
more than $200,000 in cash and prizes; 
around 800 Native American vendors 
offering authentic Indian arts, crafts and 
jewelry at the Indian Trader’s Market; and 
dozens of musical performers at Stage 49. 

In addition, 21 talented Native women 
took to the stage in the capacity-filled Kiva 
Auditorium at the Albuquerque Convention 
Center to compete for the 2015 Miss Indian 
World crown. 

Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez, 
who made her fourth trip to the pow-wow 
but her first as a competitor in the pageant, 
said the camaraderie shared between the 
competitors was “amazing.” 

“I’ve never experienced anything like 
it,” she said. “I’ve created this big sisterhood 
filled with 20 girls, and I couldn’t have 
asked for anything else to be more perfect 
than how it has been going.” 

Nunez, of the Brighton Reservation, 
shared the creation story for her talent and 
answered impromptu questions for the 
judges. Although she said her schedule was 
chaotic while attending the pageant, she 
said it was worth it. 

“I wouldn’t have it any other way,” 
Nunez said. “This is what I’m here to do. 
I’m here to represent [the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida], and I’m having a great time doing 
it.” 

Cheyenne Brady, of the Sac and Fox, 
Cheyenne and Tonkawa Tribes, went on 
to win the title. She will act as a goodwill 
ambassador for Native peoples at various 
gatherings throughout 20 1 5-20 16. 

“I encourage you to go out and share 


your stories, share your knowledge with 
all the people around you, especially the 
younger generations; for our existence as a 
people, this is all important,” she said to the 
crowd during the competition. 

The Native American tradition of 
honoring past and present veteran warriors 
was also prevalent throughout the event. 
A special tribute was paid to Iwo Jima 
survivor and Navajo Code Talker Thomas 
H. Begay on the final day of Gathering 
of Nations. As he greeted the crowd, the 
87-year-old veteran, encouraged by the 
drum beat playing in the background, broke 
out into dance, which was immediately met 
with thunderous cheers from the crowd. 

Seminole Tribe member Stephen 
Bowers attended the event to solicit support 
for the American Indian Veterans Memorial 
Initiative. The Vietnam War veteran is 
working to raise funds for a permanent 
exhibit to be built at the Education Center 
at The Wall near the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial in Washington, D.C. The exhibit 
will highlight the sacrifices of the Native 
American, Native Alaskan and Pacific 
Islander military servicemen and women 
who served their country. 

During the past 32 years, Gathering of 
Nations has grown from “an early, simple 
dream to one of the world’s most recognized 
annual festivals,” according to its website. 
The event strives to provide a place where 
Native people can come together each year 
to celebrate and share culture and where 
singers and dancers can feel confident that 
competition is fair. 

“This is what it’s all about ladies and 
gentlemen: coming together as one, as a 
family,” said Derek Mathews, Gathering 
of Nations founder, during the final grand 
entry ceremony April 25. 



David Diaz 

Natives from more than 700 Tribes from the U.S., Canada and Mexico converge at ‘The Pit’ on the 
University of New Mexico campus for grand entry ceremonies. 
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David Diaz 

Various Native performances are demonstrated throughout the three-day Gathering of Nations 
Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

President Obama to Indian 
Country: committed to youth 


BY ISHMA FRAY 
Contributing Writer 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — 

During the final day of the 2015 
Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow April 25 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, President 
Barack Obama addressed thousands of 
Native American attendees through a 
video recorded specifically for the 32nd 
annual event. 

The president’s video message, 
displayed on two large monitors perched 
high in the arena, focused on the 
importance of Native youth within their 
tribal communities and throughout the 
country. 

“Michelle and I have had the 
privilege of getting to know some 
extraordinary Native youth,” he 
said, referring to his visits to various 
reservations throughout the past year. 
“Their resilience, pride and optimism in 
the face of incredible obstacles moved 
us deeply, and I know that many Native 
youth share the same experiences. That’s 
why we are so committed to investing in 
them.” 

Obama said that his office, in 
conjunction with United National Indian 
Tribal Youth (UNITY) Inc., will host the 
first White House Tribal Youth Gathering 
on July 9 in Washington, D.C. 


“We want young leaders to share 
their stories with our country and to 
have opportunities to turn their talent 
and passion into strong leadership for 
the future of tribal nations and America,” 
he said. 

The event will give Native 
American and Alaska Native youth 
the chance to address problems that 
exist in their communities and become 
better acquainted with U.S. government 
officials who directly influence 
indigenous people. 

The president also called on youth 
to join the Generation Indigenous Native 
Youth Challenge, an initiative he hopes 
will empower Native youth and improve 
their lives by removing the barriers that 
stand between Native youth and their 
opportunity to succeed. 

The challenge is a partnership 
between the White House, the Aspen 
Institute’s Center for Native American 
Youth and the U.S. Department of the 
Interior that encompasses four steps 
(Act, Capture, Share and Participate) 
to help achieve the goal of ensuring 
“that all Native youth reach their full 
potential,” Obama said. 

For more information about the 
White House Tribal Youth Gathering or 
the Generation Indigenous Native Youth 
Challenge, visit www.WhiteHouse.gov. 



HOTEL RESERVATION OPTIONS 


SUPER SAVER SPECIAL OFFER 

NCAIED is pleased to offer a further discounted 
hotel rate to our attendees of: 

SINGLE/DOUBLE: $194 (+taxes & fees) 

This offer can only be purchased through 
NCAIED's RES D.C. Registration Center & is 
not offered or available anywhere else. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 'S'B & 

OR 

SPECIAL RATE OFFER 

SINGLE/DOUBLE: $269 (+taxes & fees) 

Call: 1.800.843.6664 • Reference Code: RESDC 

DEADLINE: MAY 24. 2015 


The National Center for American Indian Enterprise Development 


RESERVATION ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


OMNI SHOREHAM HOTEL 

Washington!- d.c. 


Advancing American Indian Enterprise For Growth in U.S. and Global Markets 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION ENDS MAY 29TH 


RES D.C. FEATURES: ★ 


RES Sessions with Members of 
Congress, Tribal Leaders, Federal 
Agencies & Corporations 


RES Business Tradeshow Expo 


Marijuana & Industrial Hemp 
Updates - Regulatory and Other 
Challenges as well as Tribal Leaders’ 
Perspectives 


Update on Changes in the 8(a) 
Regulations and 5% Indian 
Incentive Program 


DVANCINC 

l° Nr 0 \ 


Three Capitol Hill Congressional 
Breakout Sessions on Energy, 
Transportation and Infrastructure, 
and the Buy Indian Act 


RES Buy Native Procurement 
Matchmaking Expo 


RES Interactive Access To Capital 
Fair 



BUSINESS 
TRADESHOW & EXPO 


INTERACTIVE ACCESS 
TO CAPITAL FAIR 


Seize this opportunity for 
individual meetings to discuss 
capital needs with lenders, 
equity investors, bond and 
other financing experts. 

To sign up, please email your 
short description of the 
purposes to: res@ncaied.org 


BUY NATIVE PROCUREMENT 
MATCHMAKING EXPO 


Showcase your business to 
Tribes, Tribal Enterprises, 
Federal Agencies, 
Corporations, Native 
American Entrepreneurs 
and Business owners at 
RES D.C. 


Register Your Booth Today! 


Have the opportunity to 
present your company’s goods 
and/or services to buyers from 
federal, state, and local 
governments, as well as 
Fortune 500 corporations. 

To sign up, please email: 
PTAC@ncaied.org or call: 
(770) 494-0431 


ROMS 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


m u 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 


Identifying the 



Bandolier bag from Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki on 
display at National Constitution Center 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Pictured is a view of the National Constitution Center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SUBMITTED BY MARLENE GRAY 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Pictured is an early 19th century beaded bandolier bag loaned from the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum to 
the National Constitution Center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (ATTK Catalog no. 1999.52.1). The 
bag is being test-fitted on a custom-made mount. National Constitution Center registrar Stephanie 
Wiener and Will Bucher hold two metal hooks that support the pouch on the mount. 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

Reflections on 
school days gone by 


As Seminole Tribune readers may 
remember, James Powell, the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s registrar, shared his 
experience of couriering a beaded sash in 
2013 to the National Constitution Center in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The sash and 
other objects from the Museum’s collection 
were displayed for one-year intervals at the 
center as part of an ongoing loan project 
between the two organizations. 

This year, a pair of moccasins will return 
to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki and a bandolier bag will 
take its place at the National Constitution 
Center’s main exhibition, “The Story of We 
the People.” Rotation of rare artifacts in the 
exhibition provides an engaging look at the 
history of the U.S. Constitution. The bag 
will be featured in the display focused on 
the Trail of Tears and the Indian Removal 
Act of 1830. 

The center will also showcase a 
bandolier bag of Creek origin dating to the 
1830s for one year. The bag was purchased 
by Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in 1999 from 
the Donald Ellis Gallery, but not much else 
has been documented about the item. 

In her 1995 book, “Art of the Florida 
Seminole and Miccosukee Indians,” 
Dorothy Downs wrote that bandolier bags 
were introduced to the Southeastern Indian 
culture by Europeans and were used to carry 
shot, tobacco and other items. Through 
the 18th century until the early 1900s, the 
shoulder bags were worn by both British 
soldiers and Creek and Seminole warriors. 
The decoration and strap designs of the bags 
indicate who made and/or owned them. 

Women embroidered intricate glass 
bead designs on the shoulder bags, which 
were made from traded fabrics like wool 
or baize. Downs hypothesizes that Creek 
women learned bead embroidery techniques 
from Moravian missionaries in Georgia 
who taught the craft to Cherokee children. 
Southeastern groups, like the Seminole, 
Cherokee and Creek people, created 
designs from nature or religion that held 
special meaning for the owner or maker of 
the bag. Other decorative beadwork designs 
may also have stemmed from the influences 
of artistic traditions brought to the Indians 
by Africans in the Southeast. The colors 
of the beads selected for the bag were also 
carefully chosen based on the image to be 
represented. Bandolier bags were not used 
for everyday attire after the beginning of the 
20th century, but a revival of 19th century 
Seminole traditional dress in the recent 
decades for commemorative occasions 
renewed an interest in the practice of bead 
embroidery on shoulder bags. 

The design of the bandolier bag on loan 
to the National Constitution Center has an 
abstract facial feature on the flap and floral 
motifs on the blue wool pouch. White beads 
outline the structure of the bag and some 
of the beadwork designs. White beads are 
thought to have spiritual connotations. 

What is interesting about the bag is the 
characteristic elements it does not contain. 


Most bandolier bags have decorated straps 
created in the finger-weaving technique 
with different designs throughout and lobes 
that connect to the pouch. Tassels are also 
normally attached to the bag in various 
spots, but over time fall off because of 
their fragility. This bag in particular has no 
tassels left and the strap is a different color 
fabric from the pouch. This is often a sign 
that the two parts were not made together. 
The green baize sash also does not have the 
lobes that attach at the top of the pouch, but 
the sash has straight edges that are sewn to 
the back of the bag. 

While the meaning of the bag’s design 
and construction may not be known, it 
represents an important craft technique 


in Seminole history and a physical 
representation of a troubled period in 
America’s history. 

If any Seminole Tribune readers have 
more information about the bandolier bag 
and its design, contact Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum at 863-902-1113. To see other 
bags in the Museum’s collection and more 
objects that tell the Seminole story, stop by 
the Museum and ask to see someone from 
the Collections Division. 

Over the course of this year and next, 
it is also well worth a trip to Philadelphia to 
visit the National Constitution Center and 
see the bandolier bag on a custom-made 
mount in person. For more information, 
visit ConstitutionCenter.org. 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
March 14, 1990 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

A s the clouds were passing 
over us and the hot sun was 
beating down 
on us, we sat listening 
and watching the ground 
breaking ceremony of 
Ahfachkee Elementary 
School soon to be turned 
into a high school. 

While sitting there 
my mind began taking me 
back to the early ’40s. It 
was a cool, breezy January 
day, my cousin Mary, my 
brother Howard and I 
took our first step toward 
education, leaving our 
family and loved ones to go 
away to school. We had to stay away for 
nine months at a time. 

All schools were closed to us in 
Florida because we were Indians. Then 
I thought again, if all these things 
happened in my days how wonderful it 
could have been and I wouldn’t have to 
spend eight and a half years away from 
my home. 

My first time away from home was 
a disaster. I think Mary and I spent most 
of our time wishing we were home and 
crying - but as the days passed, we all 
got used to it and made the best of it. 

I didn’t know that one day I would be 
sitting and watching a school ceremony 
up in the middle of the Everglades, which 
was once underwater. Back then all our 
people were so against school. The white 
man’s books, they told us, are not for the 
Indians. Many of our people were mad at 
us for going off to school and many were 
on my family for letting us go to school. 
Everyone was saying we were breaking 
the tribal rules. 

The first time the tribal rule was 
broken was by some Indians moving 
to live on reservations, which is put up 
in the trust of government land which 
was bad enough but then going off to 
school made it worse. When I saw Big 
Cypress Elementary School kids coming 
up all dressed alike and singing for the 
people, I was thinking what would the 
people think today who were against 
school. Seeing the kids singing away 


♦ HASKELL 

From page 1A 


which included teachers, department 
heads, administrators and school President 
Venida Chenault. 

Mike Tosee, an American Indian 
Studies teacher at Haskell, who played 
football for the college with Jumper in 
the late 1960s, said the gift was among 
many received from several Tribes in the 
nick of time. Last year, when the football 
program was forecast to die at the cash- 
strapped university, Tosee was charged 
with resurrecting the near defunct Haskell 
Foundation with at least $250,000 to keep 
the program breathing. 

The Chickasaw, Creek Nation, Sac 
and Fox, Citizen Band Potawatomi, 
Cherokee and Choctaw Tribes also came 
through with funds and services to help 
cover the costs of equipment, on-the- 
road meals, lodging and transportation. 
Tosee said the Seminole donation put the 
immediate fundraising goal over the top. 

“To us, it means survival,” Tosee said. 
“The money will go to pay coaches and 
keep football alive.” 

Chenault (Prairie Band Potawatomi), 
called the combined Tribes’ help 
“bundling the arrows,” a reference to the 
Haudenosaunee, or Six Nations, way of 
building Native strength. 

“When we bundle, we stand strong 
for sovereignty and self-determination for 
the long term,” Chenault said. 

During the luncheon Jumper presented 
the ninth annual Howard Tiger Memorial 
Coaching and Teaching Award. Jumper 
said the honor, named for the Haskell 
graduate and Seminole leader who created 
the Seminole Recreation Department, is 
granted to those whose work encourages 
success through sports, academics and 
leadership among Haskell athletes. 

“We try to honor those people who 
make a difference - the ones that stand 
out and give it all to the students,” Jumper 
said. 

This year’s recipient is fourth-year 
women’s volleyball coach Nana Allison- 
Brewer (Navajo), whose team pulled off 
two upsets in the Midlands Collegiate 
Athletics Conference tournament last 
season before being ousted in the 
semifinals. 

“To be able to stand as one of the 
nine winners so far is humbling to me,” 
Allison-Brewer said. 

The former Division I player holds 
a bachelor’s degree in statistics from the 
University of New Mexico (UNM) and a 


today in white peoples’ language. My 
people have come a long way since the 
1940s. Changes have turned our lifestyle 
over into a different world of living. Our 
people once lived the easy way into a rat 
race world. People used to live by the 
sun . . . day break they all got up. In the 
middle of the day they all 
ate lunch. The sun goes 
down and the evening 
meal is prepared. Then 
the children begin to get 
ready for the early bed. 
Older people did many 
things throughout the 
day so they are tired and 
returned as the sun went 
down. If visitors came 
around they would set 
up and talk to them for 
hours, drinking sofkee 
or coffee, telling tales of 
what happened around 
their camp or other news from other 
camps that they had heard throughout 
the Everglades. 

Yes, many changes in the Seminole 
lifestyle of yesterday. No more space to 
roam and it seems like living swallowed 
up by the concrete jungle instead of lots 
of forests. We once knew lots of birds 
signing away and the animals roaming 
around here and they are all gone. So we 
have to turn and learn to live a life like 
the outside world. 

When I first went out to Big Cypress 
Reservation there were no roads, only 
trails to follow and lots of time you 
would get stuck in mud or sand. Many 
Indians who live out in BC didn’t speak 
English - very few. When people needed 
to come to the store they used big trucks 
to bring them into towns. Today we have 
good roads that go into the Big Cypress 
Reservation, which you can get to from 
Hollywood Reservation in one and a half 
hours - instead of three to four hours like 
we use to back in 1940s to 1950s. 

We have lot of good homes in Big 
Cypress instead of chickees like they use 
to live in. Tribal buildings are coming up 
for offices of business like one that is a 
beautiful school building where people r 
dream of taking part for the passed few 
years 'and work hard at it. This school 
will be standard and will measure up to 
any school in the outside world - it will 
train all our young people so they won’t 
be scared to face a higher education. 

■ '-ti 


master’s degree in higher education from 
the University of Arizona. At UNM in 
1998, she was named the Western Athletic 
Conference “Defensive Specialist of the 
Year” and in her senior year ranked eighth 
in service aces and digs. 

She was part of the coaching staff at 
Arizona in 2006 when the team reached 
the Elite Eight in the NCAA Tournament. 

As a Native American, she remembers 
what life was like growing up poor, 
stereotyped and often the subject of racist 
ridicule in largely white Farmington, New 
Mexico. 

“Sports gave me no boundaries to 
show my skills and to give an elbow, during 
competition, to players who usually liked 
to put me down. That gave me strength 
to be a role model and to succeed and to 
create success for others,” Allison-Brewer 
said. 

In 20 1 0, the Howard Tiger award went 
to Benny Smith (Cherokee), who joined 
the Haskell faculty in 1971 as a football 
coach. Before his retirement in 2007 as 
the director of student counseling, Smith 
spent decades working with students in 
track, basketball, the rodeo club and with 
Native language fluency. 

“Receiving the award is recognition; 
it’s like a hug. And to get it from people 
you’ve known and worked with for so 
many years makes it really great,” said 
Smith, who lives just a few miles from the 
Haskell campus. “It’s a great testimony to 
the family atmosphere at the university.” 

For the Seminole entourage that 
traveled to the event, including Haskell 
graduates Laquita Jumper, Gale Boone 
and Johnny Boone, the visit was like a 
homecoming. Other Tribal graduates 
include Chairman James E. Billie and 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr. 

Seminole Tribe athletes currently 
enrolled at Haskell include volleyball 
player Kaitlynn Osceola and Duelle Gore, 
a starter for the men’s basketball team. 

Past notable graduates include 
Ernie Stevens Jr. (Oneida), chairman 
and national spokesman for the National 
Indian Gaming Association; George Tiger, 
Chief of the Muscogee (Creek) Nation; 
Navajo Nation judge Evelyne Bradley; 
1964 Olympic gold medal winner Billy 
Mills (Oglala Lakota); and more than a 
dozen professional football players. 

“Haskell is a great place to go to school 
not just because it’s Native American, but 
because you make friendships with people 
that last a lifetime and it produces people 
who move on to do great things,” Jumper 
said. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal Treasurer Pete Hahn and Moses Juniper Jr., both alumni of Haskell Indian Nations University, pose with fellow Seminole Tribe members, Haskell 
President Venida Chenault and others May 7 at the school in Lawrence, Kansas. 
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./ can do what You can't, 
can do anything 


Emma Johns 

Members of the Brighton Youth Council prepare to walk the Brighton Reservation April 24 in support of National Child Abuse Prevention Month. 


Brighton Reservation walks 
to help combat child abuse 


Adults sought for new 
water safety program 


SUB MITTED BY B OB LAMENDO LA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Designated drivers protect the 
community. Designated hitters in baseball 
protect pitchers. Why not have designated 
adults to protect kids who are 
swimming? 

Now we do. Child safety 
groups in South Florida 
are making a push to enlist 
adults as designated “Water 
Watchers” who agree to pay 
undivided attention to children 
in or near the water. 

Water Watchers are 
crucial in an area of the 
country with a high risk of 
drowning. Broward County, 
home to 130,000 backyard 
pools and miles of waterways, 
lost nine children under age 4 
last year. 

“The No. 1 thing you can do to prevent 
drowning is have a qualified adult watching 
the children at all times,” said Cassie 
McGovern, drowning prevention program 
manager at the Florida Department of 
Health in Broward County. 

Water Watchers do not need special 
training but must be able to swim and ideally 
should be able to perform cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR). They wear a badge 
around their necks to show everyone who is 
responsible for watching the kids. 

“Too often, many adults are in the area 
where children are swimming, but no one 
is really watching them,” McGovern said. 


“A drowning can occur in as little as two 
minutes.” 

Water Watchers agree to: 

•Face children in the water at all times 

•Never engage in distractions such as 
texting, talking, drinking, eating, Internet 
browsing or socializing 
while watching children 
•Never leave children 
alone, not even for a brief 
moment, and leave the area 
only if relieved by an adult 
Water Watcher 

•Continually scan the 
surface and bottom of the 
water. Check each face 
every 10 seconds 

•Have a throwing 
device, reaching device, 
signaling device and a 
phone at hand 

•Be positioned to 
reach every child within 20 

seconds 

•Think ahead, know pool safety rules 

•Wear swim attire and be ready to 
launch a rescue 

Remember that a personal flotation 
device does not substitute for adult 
supervision. In larger groups of children, 
more than one Water Watcher may be 
needed. If the group is very large, consider 
hiring a lifeguard for the event. 

For more information, call the Health 
Department at 954-962-2009 or DOH- 
Broward at 954-467-4700, ext. 5695, visit 
www.SemTribe.com/Services/Health.aspx. 
or email cassie.mcgovern@flhealth.gov. 



Florida 

HEALTH 


Broward County 


BY E MMA JOHNS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — April, National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month, serves as 
a time for families and communities to 
acknowledge the importance of working 
together to prevent child abuse and 
neglect. It is a time dedicated to promoting 
the social and emotional well-being of 
children and families. 

On April 24, the Brighton Family 
Services Department spearheaded a 
community rally and walk through the 
Brighton community. 

Members of the Boys & Girls Club, 

S.W.A.M.P., Tribal Youth Council, Tribal 
Court System, Brighton Council Office and 
the community gathered at the Brighton 
Field Office to walk together in support of 
child abuse prevention and awareness. 

Local student Angelie Melton was 
excited to participate. 

“We should all matter to our parents, 
and I am participating because I want to 
see child abuse end,” she said. 

Tribal Youth Council member Emma Johns 

Lewis Gopher Jr. led his group in the Brighton community members pledge to prevent child abuse during a walk sponsored by the Family 

walk. He said he feels strongly about the Services Department. 

need to promote awareness in Seminole 

communities. 

Gopher said he believes that being a The walk wound through the abuse awareness and prevention initiative, 

member of the Tribal Youth Council will reservation where walkers placed blue The walk ended at the gym where 
allow him to accomplish the goal. pinwheels in yards to represent the child participants enjoyed snacks and ice cream. 



Frequent miles accumulated 
in Brighton pedometer event 



STAFF REPORT 


BRIGHTON — About 30 Brighton 
Pathways participants racked up 2,552 
miles in the Poker Run Pedometer 
Challenge sponsored by the Health 
Department’s Allied Health Program. 

At the beginning of the program, 
participants received pedometers that were 
clipped near hips to record the amount of 
steps taken daily. The 
pedometer readings 
were recorded by 
the participants at 
the end of every day. 

Once weekly, the 
walkers met at the 
Brighton Field Office 
for a group walk and 
for program leaders 
to ledger steps. 

Each walker who 
met a certain number 
of steps received a 
poker card. Adults 
ages 18 to 54 had to 
walk 40,000 steps 
weekly for a card. 

Seniors (55 and 
older) walked 28,000 
steps to take a card. 

At the end of the six weeks, hands were 
compared to determine winners from each 
age group. 

Best poker hand winners were Claudia 
Olivarez (adult category) and Louise 
Gopher (senior category). 

Winners for most steps were Mable 


Photo courtesy of Terri Anquoe 

Adult male most steps winner Duane Jones, right, is joined by 
runner-up Joe Olivarez. 


Tichenor (senior), Stacy Jones 
(adult female) and Duane Jones 
(adult male). 

Dedicated to health 
promotion and disease 
prevention, the Allied Health 
Program (one of eight programs 
under the Health Department) 
uses the Pathways Program as 
an umbrella delivery system 


Photo courtesy of Terri Anquoe 

The senior category’s most steps winner Mable Tichenor, 
left, is joined by Connie Whidden (fifth place) and Elsie 
Laura (fourth place). 


Photo courtesy of Terri Anquoe 

Stacy Jones, left, winner of the most steps in the 
adult female category, poses with Arnie Gore (third 
place) and Claudia Olivarez (fifth place). 


for Allied Health’s main 
goals: provide health 
education and activities 
in schools, within the 
community, for the 
sick and to the Tribe’s 
employees. 


Reducing risk with nutrition 


BY MALLORY BLACK 
Native Health News Alliance 

Obesity and diabetes are among the 
most controllable risk factors for cancer. 
The two diseases, common in American 
Indian communities across the nation, are 
contributing to some of the highest rates of 
cancer in American Indians compared with 
previous generations. 

Research shows diet and nutrition can 
play a major role in reducing the lifetime 
risk of cancer and its risk factors, such as 
diabetes and obesity. 

Stacy Hammer (Lower Sioux), a 
registered dietician and diabetes program 
coordinator in Minnesota’s Lower Sioux 
Indian Community, works with the 
American Indian Cancer Foundation to 
bring awareness to diet and lifestyle risk 
factors for cancer. 

Over the years, she said, most Tribes 
have lost their traditional foods. 

“If you look at what our traditional diet 
was before we were placed on reservations 
and the commodity foods began, our 
diet [had] so much lean protein sources,” 
Hammer said. “We did have a higher fiber 
diet. We didn’t have any of these refined 
carbohydrates that were given to us. When 
we were placed on reservations, physical 
activity pretty much ended because we 
weren’t foraging for our food.” 

In 2015, nearly 1.7 million new cancer 
cases will be diagnosed in the U.S. along 
with 589,000 cancer deaths. 

One-third of those deaths could 
be prevented by maintaining a healthy 
weight, eating the right foods and physical 
activity, said Christine Zoumas, director 
of the Healthy Eating Program at the 
Moores Cancer Center at the University of 
California-San Diego. 

“We’re very educated in knowing how 
cigarettes affect cancer, but your lifestyle 
now really has an impact on your risk of 
cancer,” Zoumas said. “They’re seeing this 
more and more, especially [with] weight. 
We’re getting heavier and heavier as a 
nation.” 

In Indian Country, access to healthy 
foods depends on a Tribe’s location and 
resources. Deserts are common. The 
rural Lower Sioux Indian Reservation, 
also known as the Mdewankanton Tribal 
Reservation, is located two hours southwest 
of Minneapolis and is marked with some 
local grocers and food retailers. 

“Access is not really an issue here, but 
it’s choices,” Hammer said, describing the 
typical food habits of the estimated 850 
people living in the community. 

She said most of the Tribe’s elders 
enjoy ‘comfort foods’ - heavy dishes like 
casseroles, pastas and soups - that use a lot 
of processed starches and boxed foods. 

“Now today, it’s a lot of the same. In 
talking to kids, asking what are you typically 
eating at home, again it’s prepackaged mac 
and cheese. It’s Chef Boyardee,” Hammer 
said. “It’s things that are in a can or in a box. 
There’s not a whole lot of cooking going 
on.” 

But one of the biggest things a person 
can do to cut their cancer risk is cook with 
bold-colored fruits and vegetables, whole 
grains and lean proteins, said Zoumas, who 
teaches monthly cooking workshops for 
cancer patients and their families. 


Research has found colorful fruits and 
vegetables, such as red bell peppers, berries 
and dark leafy greens like spinach and 
kale, hold phytochemicals, which have the 
potential to slow the growth rate of cancer 
cells and prevent DNA damage. 

“The phytonutrient is actually a color,” 
Zoumas said. “It is a plant’s defense system. 
So when you’re seeing the red, you’re 
seeing the lycopene. When you’re seeing 
the green, you’re seeing the lutein. When 
you see orange, you’re seeing the beta- 
carotene. These chemicals are bioactive, 
and when we eat it, it has that protective 
effect on us.” 

Phytochemicals also act as antioxidants, 
blocking the activity of chemicals called 
free radicals that have the potential to 
damage cells, which can lead to cancer. 

However, studies show phytochemicals 
aren’t proven to have the same protective 
effect when extracted from the plant and 
taken as a vitamin or supplement. 

Curtiss Hemm, a chef in Peru, New 
York, specializes in recipes for breast 
cancer nutrition. He said excess weight can 
produce higher levels of hormones such 
as estrogen in women, which can increase 
their risk for breast cancer. 

“I don’t care which culture you’re 
from, increasingly we’re sedentary, and 
there is an obesity epidemic that is present,” 
Hemm said. “If you look at breast cancer 
in particular, a known risk factor for breast 
cancer is obesity.” 

In his community, he said seven out of 
10 women with cancer or who are cancer 
survivors are clinically overweight or obese. 

“Their prognosis is more challenged 
than someone who is not obese or 
overweight, taking out genetic risk factors,” 
Hemm said. 

While he’s careful to note that there 
is no one food that can cure cancer, simple 
lifestyle modifications can play a huge role 
in reducing a person’s risk for the disease 
and fighting it off during treatment, Hemm 
said. 

In 2005, after his wife was diagnosed 
with breast cancer, Hemm founded Pink 
Ribbon Cooking, which focuses on healthy 
cooking for breast cancer patients with 
recipes that use whole foods. 

His recipes incorporate items like 
walnuts, oats, rice, vegetables and chicken, 
among many other cancer-fighting foods. 

For most dealing with cancer, he said, 
it’s hard to say how a patient’s body and diet 
will respond to treatment. That’s because 
it depends on how advanced the cancer 
is, the type of treatment prescribed and its 
potential side effects. 

Surgery can sometimes remove tumors 
and resolve the cancer; other times treatment 
requires chemotherapy or radiation, which 
can result in a loss of appetite, nausea, 
vomiting and in some cases, weight loss. 

“In that case, you’re going to really 
want to respond with protein,” Hemm said. 
“You’re going to want to have high protein 
foods that are lean that allow your cells to 
replenish and rebuild properly. Protein is a 
building block for everything that we are as 
a human being.” 

Nutrition guidelines by the American 
Cancer Society recommend opting for 
lean proteins like chicken and turkey and 
limiting processed and red meats as a way 
to maintain a healthy weight. 
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Beverly Bidney 

TURNING THE PAGE: Brighton preschoolers are kept busy reading a story as they wait backstage 
May 13 for their graduation to begin. 


Beverly Bidney 

NAP TIME: Charleigh Carter, 7 weeks, sleeps soundly 
in her grandmother Nelda Carter’s arms May 13 
while her sister Lindi Carter graduated from the 
Brighton Preschool. 


Photo courtesy of Sunny Ploch 

CAMPFIRE TALK: Jennifer Izquierdo, Melody Osceola, Jemma Jane Osceola, Mordekai 
Osceola, Jane Osceola and Colleen Osceola Henry smile for the camera during the Tampa 
Community Campout held April 18-19 on the Lakeland property. 


Eileen Soler 

SEWING SOLACE: Lenora Roberts sews patchwork in the serenity of the 
Immokalee Cultural Village. 


Beverly Bidney 

LIL’ RASSLER: During a skit showcasing career options at the Brighton 
Preschool graduation May 13, Lliam Berry shows he may have what it 
takes to wrestle alligators when he grows up. 


Photo courtesy of Renee Barry 

PROMPT POTATO PROGRAM: Kindergarten kids in teacher Renee Barry’s class at Ahfachkee 
School pose with their third completed Tardy Tater, a Mr. Potato Head incentive to promote 
arriving at school on time every day. The classroom sets a goal for how many students 
will be prompt. Each time they achieve the goal, the children get a new piece for creating 
a whole Mr. Potato Head. When the head is finished, the class wins a lollipop or has a 
bubblegum party. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

MO’ LEARNIN’: Immokalee kids study hard during an afterschool homework and tutoring 
session at Diane Yzaguirre Memorial Library. From left are Curtis Smith, Jay Martinez, 
tutor Lama Gallegos and Josia Ortega. 


GOLFERS EXPRESS: Members of the Haskell Indian Nations 
University golf team and entourage gear up May 6 for a ride 
in a swamp buggy at Billie Swamp Safari during a visit to 
Big Cypress Reservation. From left, first row: William Wilson, 
Raquel Butler. Second row: Trevor Pueblo, coach Gary Tanner, 
Josiah Kurley. Back row: Deryk Speck, Joshua Little Axe. 


Eileen Soler 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE: Construction is underway on an open-air stage complete with backstage rooms, 
lighting and sound features on the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena grounds in Brighton. Existing covered 
bleachers that horseshoe the stage create an amphitheater setting. 



Photo courtesy of Photos by Renee 

CLASSY CLASSMATES: Longtime friends mug for the camera during the Ahfachkee School prom May 9 at Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Photo courtesy of Photos by Renee 

ROYAL PROMENADE: Ahfachkee School prom queen Kaitlin 
Osceola and prom king Eden Jumper are dressed to the nines 
May 9 for an evening of music, dancing and dining. 



Photo courtesy of Sunny Ploch 

IT’S IN THE EYES: Youngster Jamma Jane Osceola takes 
it all in during the Tampa Community Campout held April 
18-19 on the Lakeland property. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Ancient pit home unearthed 
in suburban Utah park 

SANDY, Utah — When spear points 
and other artifacts were found by utility 
company workers in a 1,500-year-old pit 
home recently, Dimple Dell Park was 
turned into an archaeological dig. 

While state law doesn’t require utility 
companies to report archaeological finds 
on non-federal land, Questar Corp., which 
sent workers out there to replace a gas line, 
brought in archaeologists to investigate. 
The company eventually rerouted the 
pipeline so it wouldn’t disturb the ancient 
pit home - a dwelling that includes a 
fire pit, animal bones and spear points 
presumably used by Utah’s indigenous 
peoples. 

Pit houses, relatively common in 
ancient times, were built to withstand 
extreme temperatures and featured 
laddered entryways, hearths and 
ventilation air holes, as well as dug-out 
living areas fitted with a flat roof. 

Archaeologists note the home’s 
location on a south-facing slope indicates 
the residence was used during cold 
months. However, because of the large 
number of indigenous Tribes who once 
traversed the area, it is difficult to identify 
who called the pit home. 

Given recent acts of vandalism at 
other historically significant sites in 
Utah (i.e. the anonymous squatters who 
disturbed an ancient habitation in Nine 
Mile Canyon), archaeologists plan to 
cover up the location to keep it secret 
from curiosity seekers or those who would 
plunder it for monetary gain. 

-Source: Smithsonian.com 

Montana bill to protect 
Native American languages 

HELENA, Mont. — A bill written 
by Native American lawmakers that aims 
to boost vanishing Native languages 
through grants to Native American 
language educational organizations faced 
little resistance or criticism in its recent 
journey through the Montana Legislature. 

The bill reflects a language 
preservation program considered essential 
in many tribal communities and will 
protect the cultural histories and languages 
of 13 Native American Tribes in Montana. 
The program encourages schools to create 
programs that teach about the culture of 
Montana’s Native inhabitants and create 
immersion classes for their languages. 

Montana Gov. Steve Bullock spoke 
with inspirational words at the signing 
of the bill, according to ForceChange. 
com, saying that language is more than 
just a grouping of words and phrases; it 
is an identity and a history. He went on 
to say that Native identities and histories 
represent the entire state and not just its 
Native peoples. 

The emergency nature of the 
legislation was earmarked by one 
legislator who estimated that all firsthand 
speakers will have died in as little as 15 
years, essentially erasing the tongues from 
existence. 

-Source: ForceChange.com 

Miccosukee Tribe fires 
general counsel 

MIAMI — Four months after U.S. 
District Judge Marcia G. Cooke ordered 
Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida 
general counsel Bernardo Roman III and 
the Everglades-based Tribe to pay more 
than $1 million in sanctions, calling 
the attorney’s behavior “egregious and 
abhorrent” in a failed embezzlement case 
against the Tribe’s former chairman Billy 
Cypress, the Tribe fired Roman and his 
firm. 

The Miccosukees have appealed both 
the sanctions order and suit’s dismissal 
to the Eleventh Circuit. According to 
transcripts viewed by Law360, Roman 
told Circuit Judge John Thornton at 
the start of a telephonic hearing in a 
Miccosukee-related lawsuit against its 
former accountant that the Tribe had just 
informed him of its decision that morning. 

“We have been notified this morning, 
a few hours ago, that we no longer 
represent the Miccosukee Tribe and that I 
am no longer their tribal attorney,” Roman 
said, adding that he and his associates 
would file a motion to withdraw to give 
the Tribe an opportunity to decide upon 
new counsel. 

-Sources: South Florida Lawyers, 
Law 3 60 

Tribes, county adopt police deal 
for South Dakota sacred land 

RAPID CITY, S.D. 

Commissioners of Pennington County 
signed off May 5 on a cooperative law 
enforcement agreement with four Tribes 
of the Great Sioux Nation. The agreement 
covers 3 square miles of sacred land 
famous as a ceremonial site because of its 
role in tribal creation stories. 

The land was purchased in 2012 by 
the Great Sioux Nation, which raised $9 
million to buy land the Tribes call Pe ’ Sla, 
located in western South Dakota’s Black 
Hills. The Tribes hope to put the land, 


also known as Reynolds Prairie, in trust 
with the federal government. If the land 
is put into trust, tribal jurisdiction would 
apply. But the agreement would allow 
the county, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Tribes to handle law enforcement. If 
a Tribal member is cited or arrested for 
a crime at the site, he or she would be 
prosecuted in tribal court, but non-Tribal 
members would be prosecuted in other 
courts belonging to the local jurisdiction. 

None of the Tribes has a headquarters 
closer than a four-hour drive from Pe ’ Sla , 
the Rapid City Journal reported. They also 
plan to reintroduce bison to the site. 

-Source: Yankton Daily Press & 
Dakotan 

Lakotas invoke ‘bad men’ 
treaty on pipeline 

LOWER BRULE, S.D. — The 

Great Sioux Nation (Oceti Sakowin) has 
pressed further in its fight against the 
Keystone pipeline, invoking a clause from 
the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 wherein 
the U.S. government agreed to “proceed at 
once to cause the offender to be arrested 
and punished according to the laws of the 
United States.” 

The accused “offender” in this case: 
foreign tar sands pipeline company 
TransCanada. 

The Sioux Nation calls for the 
enforcement of this treaty clause against 
TransCanada and also states that “roughly 
40 percent of South Dakota is off limits to 
TransCanada.” 

Although the “bad men” clause has 
been utilized in only a handful of cases 
over the past 150 years, success for the 
plaintiffs has been rare, according to a 
historical analysis in the Harvard Law 
Review. The report, titled “A Bad Man 
Is Hard To Find,” claims that only in one 
instance, albeit recently, has the clause 
been deployed successfully. Lavetta Elk 
is the only known victor in a “bad men” 
case, though the report suggests that the 
instance could set precedent and pave the 
way for more victorious applications of 
the clause in the future. 

In 2009, Elk won her action for 
damages under the Fort Laramie Treaty of 
1868, recovering a judgment in the Court 
of Federal Claims of almost $600,000 
from the United States government. Elk is 
the first and only plaintiff to take a “bad 
men among the whites” action through 
trial and win on the merits. 

Nine treaties concluded between the 
United States and various Indian Tribes in 
1 867 and 1 868 each contain what is known 
as a “bad men” provision. Within each 
of these provisions is a clause in which 
the United States promises to reimburse 
Indians for injuries sustained as a result 
of wrongs committed by “bad men among 
the whites or among other people subject 
to the authority of the United States.” 

These “bad men among the whites” 
clauses remain the source of a viable 
cause of action for Indians belonging to 
those Tribes that signed the nine treaties 
of 1867 and 1868. 

The Sioux have been at the forefront 
in the fight against the Canadian tar sands 
projects, as well as the fourth and final leg 
of the Keystone pipeline project. 

-Source: AL.com, EnviroNews 

State seeks Creek bailout 
for casino shutdown 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Even 
though Attorney General Luther Strange 
has a pending lawsuit to try to shut 
down the Poarch Band of Creek Indians 
casinos, Alabama legislative leaders want 
the governor to seek an agreement with 
the Tribe for a state budget bailout. 

According to Jennifer Ardis, 
spokeswoman for Gov. Robert Bentley, 
a preliminary meeting between the 
governor’s office and representatives 
of the Poarch Band was held April 30. 
The Republican caucus in the House 
of Representatives recommended an 
agreement with the Poarch Creeks as a key 
part of its plan to close a budget shortfall 
estimated at $200 million next year. 

Senate President Pro Tern Del 
Marsh has also endorsed the idea of a 
deal with the Poarch Creeks, but the 
attorney general opposes a Poarch Creek 
agreement, claiming the Tribe is eager to 
negotiate with the state to help legitimize 
its gambling operations. 

“There are a lot of legal issues out 
there involving the Poarch Creeks and 
it’s very clear why they’re trying so hard 
to reach a deal so that they can remove 
those challenges,” said Strange, who has 
worked for several years to try to shut 
down the Poarch Creek casinos, alleging 
the electronic bingo machines in Poarch 
Creek casinos in Atmore, Wetumpka and 
Montgomery are illegal slot machines. 

Sharon Delmar, spokeswoman for the 
Poarch Creeks, said their electronic bingo 
machines are legal according to National 
Indian Gaming Commission and disputed 
Strange’s accusations. 

“None of our efforts to assist the state 
with the budget deficit is related in any 
way to any pending litigation,” Delmar 
said. 

In fact, a federal judge dismissed the 
state’s case last year, and the 11th Circuit 


Court of Appeals has yet to rule on the 
state’s appeal. 

The Poarch Creeks contributed to 
Strange’s Democratic opponent, Joe 
Hubbard, in last year’s general election. 

Poarch Creek Vice-Chair Robert 
McGhee said the Poarch Creeks could 
help the state avoid projected layoffs of 
state troopers and court employees and 
cuts to services like Medicaid and mental 
health. McGhee said the court case should 
not stop the state and the Tribe from 
working on a deal that could benefit both. 

“We can’t stop moving forward and 
trying to be good neighbors with the state 
just because this is there,” McGhee said. 

Shortly after the Alabama House 
Republican caucus released its budget 
plan that includes a deal with the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians, other lawmakers 
announced a bill to make it illegal for 
gambling interests to contribute to a 
political candidate’s campaign. 

“I am not for legalizing gambling 
in Alabama,” bill sponsor Rep. Danny 
Garrett, R-Trussville, told Truthout.org. 
“However, with the recent discussions 
about possible legislation to expand 
gambling in the state, I believe it is 
important to prevent gambling lobbyists 
from influencing legislators through 
political contributions.” 

Garrett’s bill would make it illegal for 
a gambling interest, or a person or agent 
acting on behalf of a gambling interest, 
to make contributions to a politician’s 
campaign or to a Political Action 
Committee. 

Those contributions are currently 
allowed under current Alabama law, and 
the Poarch Band of Creek Indians are 
known to provide large contributions to 
political campaigns. 

-Source: Truthout.org 

Jewell to Haskell: committed 
to tribal sovereignty 

HASKELL, Kan. — Despite 
lower enrollment, less funding and more 
competition from other colleges than 
decades past, Haskell Indian Nations 
University is as relevant today as ever, 
if not more, especially for shaping well- 
rounded future tribal leaders. That’s what 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell 
told graduates at commencement. 

“The priority of this school has 
really been around bringing this diverse 
group of students together from all these 
different Tribes with all these different 
backgrounds into one place,” Jewell said 
in her keynote address May 8. 

Jewell told the class of 2015 that 
it represented 65 Tribes and 40 states. 
She encouraged students to take care of 
themselves, get outside and find strength 
and pride in their Native heritage. 

Jewell noted that Haskell’s beginnings 
as an Indian boarding school were during 
a time that was “dark” and damaging to 
Indian pride. 

“Kill the Indian to save the man was 
the philosophy in those days,” she said. 
And later, to cheers, “assimilation is no 
longer the law of the land.” 

Jewell said she and President 
Barack Obama are committed to tribal 
sovereignty, including in the area of 
Indian education, which she claimed had 
been underfunded for decades. She said 
Obama has put forth an “aggressive” 
budget for 2016 that includes significantly 
more dollars for Indian education. 

“We really need Congress to step 
up and support the budget for Indian 
education and Indian Country in general, 
as we are obligated to do by our trust and 
treaty obligations,” Jewell said. 

-Source: LJJWorld.com 

Southern Cherokees seek 
federal recognition 

WEBBER FALLS, Okla. — After 
12 years of research and documentation 
on their cultural heritage, a group of 
local Southern Cherokee Indians recently 
mailed three boxes of paperwork to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D.C., hoping to be “re-recognized” by the 
U.S. government. 

“We began our research at the 
Library of Congress,” Southern Cherokee 
Chief Steve Matthews said. “We visited 
numerous historical societies, state 
archives and read books to make sure we 
got our story right. We also went through 
three computers in the process.” 

Matthews said recognition by treaty 
did not put the Tribe on the Federal 
Register. 

“We are kind of a forgotten people,” 
he said. “We were first recognized by the 
government with the (Cherokee) Treaty of 
1866.” 

The review process by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs could take two years or as 
much as 40 years. Federal recognition will 
allow the local Tribe to receive federal 
benefits, including health insurance and 
housing. 

However, Chief Matthews said that 
even more important would be the ability 
to pass down the Tribe’s heritage to the 
next generation. 

“We got to talking,” he said, “and 
thought how could we look at our 
grandchildren and say, 4 We didn’t try?”’ 


As Chief Matthews and a core group 
of Southern Cherokees combed through 
genealogies and other historical records 
over the last decade, they discovered a lot 
of history they didn’t know. Their name 
comes from the fact that they fought with 
the South during the Civil War. After the 
war, the Cherokee Nation split; some 
stayed on their land in the South while 
others moved west of the Mississippi 
River. The Southern Cherokee eventually 
settled in Missouri. However, they were 
not welcomed there. 

At the time, Missouri had laws to 
prevent Indians from moving into or 
hunting in the state without a pass from 
a government Indian agent. Indians could 
not purchase or own land in the state. The 
state militia was called out to remove 
Indians when they were found on white 
landowners’ property. 

“Our ancestors didn’t talk about our 
heritage,” Southern Cherokee council 
speaker Bill Tyler recalled. “We were 
here illegally - not allowed in the state 
of Missouri. When we were kids, we 
were taught not to be seen or heard from 
strangers because we would be found 
out.” 

-Sources: Rolla Daily News, 
Southern CherokeeNation. com 

Navajo firm lands 
$21M defense contract 

FARMINGTON, N.M. — An 

award-winning information technology 
company owned by the Navajo Nation 
has won a new contract with the Defense 
Information Systems Agency (DISA) 
in Ogden, Utah. The NOVA Corp. will 
provide system, security and database 
administration technical support for the 
DISA, as well as work on hardware and 
software applications processing, database 
administration, computer performance 
analysis and system automation. 

The contract is worth $21 million, 
according to an April 30 press release 
which indicated that Unisys Corp. and 
Woodbury Technologies will assist NOVA 
with the work. The contract is expected 
to take one year with an option for two 
additional years if needed. 

“The best compliment we can get 
is repeat business because of a job well 
done,” NOVA CEO John Snider said. 
“I’m proud of our team for continuing 
to provide such high quality and 
multifaceted support. As always, one 
of our main goals is to provide complex 
problem management and streamline 
processes to help the government function 
as efficiently as possible, and our team in 
Ogden is getting it done.” 

-Source: The Daily Times 

Plan unveiled for Native 
museum in Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA CITY — State 
House Speaker Jeff Hickman unveiled 
a plan May 1 1 to finally finish the long- 
delayed American Indian Cultural Center 
and Museum along the Oklahoma River 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Hickman’s 
plan includes a $25 million bond issue, 
to be paired with matching funds, to 
complete the project along Interstates 35 
and 40. 

The American Indian Cultural Center 
and Museum will serve as an anchor 
tourism destination for other cultural 
attractions throughout Oklahoma and 
the Bricktown and Deep Deuce districts. 
The state will hold title to the 67 acres 
used by the museum. The rest of the 
210-acre site would be turned over to 
the city of Oklahoma City to be used for 
development. Revenue from commercial 
leases on that land will help pay for 
museum operations. 

The city would operate the museum, 
or contract with an organization to run it. 

“This is the last chapter,” Hickman 
said. “This is the last piece of the puzzle. 
Everybody wants a happy ending to this 
story, so hopefully this is what gets us 
there.” 

The monies the state already pays 
($1.9 million) on yearly operating 
expenses at the center will instead be 
used to retire the additional $25 million in 
bonds. The yearly state expenditure on the 
project would not grow. The organization 
that will run the museum will pick up 
operational costs. 

“When all is said and done the state 
will have over $ 1 00 million invested in the 
facility,” Hickman said. “Our members are 
confident that this is a plan that will allow 
the museum to successfully open and 
allow Oklahoma City to control the destiny 
of the surrounding area and for Oklahoma 
City to determine the management and 
operation of the museum.” 

-Source: NewsOK.com 

Scholarship created for 
Native construction students 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Flintco 
LLC, perhaps the oldest multicultural 
construction firm in the United States 
with Native American roots, is putting 
dollars toward the search for the best and 
brightest Americans Indians interested in 
the construction industry. 

The company is giving the American 



Indian Graduate Center (AIGC) $5,000 
toward scholarships for an undergraduate 
or vocational student in the construction 
field. This is the first time that Flintco has 
partnered with AIGC, a national nonprofit 
that awards scholarships to Native 
American undergraduate and graduate 
college students. Flintco has awarded 
more than $25,000 in scholarships since 
2007 but primarily worked with individual 
Tribes. 

“AIGC is excited that Flintco has 
stepped forward to establish a scholarship 
for construction management students,” 
Center Director Sam Deloria said. 
“AIGC funds all fields of study, so this 
will definitely add to the mix, and Indian 
Country has a growing need for this type 
of profession.” 

-Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 

Indian Affairs announces 
$2 million in grants to build 
education departments 

WASHINGTON — Assistant 
Secretary of Indian Affairs Kevin K. 
Washburn announced May 15 that grants 
ranging from $25,000 to $150,000 per 
fiscal year are available for federally 
recognized Tribes and their education 
departments. The grants are designed 
to help Tribes assume control of Bureau 
of Indian Education (BIE)-funded 
schools in their communities, promote 
tribal education capacity and provide 
academically rigorous and culturally 
appropriate education to Indian students 
on their reservations and trust lands. 

Eligible tribal governments may 
apply for these grants by responding to 
the Request for Proposals that the BIE 
published on May 15, 2015 in the Federal 
Register. 

“This grant program reflects 
President Obama’s commitment to tribal 
self-governance and self-determination 
and will support tribal educators who 
best understand the unique needs of their 
communities as they strengthen their 
capacity to assume full control of BIE- 
funded schools on their reservations,” said 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell, 
who chairs the White House Council on 
Native American Affairs. “It is a critical 
step in redesigning the BIE from a direct 
provider of education into an innovative 
organization that will serve as a capacity 
builder and service provider to Tribes 
with BIE-fimded schools.” 

“With this announcement, we are 
taking the next major step in our efforts 
to return the education of Indian children 
to their Tribes,” Assistant Secretary 
Washburn said. “We understand that tribal 
leaders, educators and parents have the 
greatest need to ensure that their children 
receive a world-class education, and with 
this effort, we will see to it that Tribes 
can assume total control over the BIE- 
funded schools in their communities to 
improve the educational outcomes for 
their students. We’re grateful Congress 
understands the importance of this process 
and appropriated funding to support this 
effort.” 

BIE Director Dr. Charles M. “Monty” 
Roessel said the grant solicitation carries 
out recommendations of Secretary Jewell 
and Education Secretary Arne Duncan’s 
Blueprint for Reform to transform the 
Bureau of Indian Education from a school 
administrator into a capacity builder and 
service provider to support Tribes in 
educating their children and youth. 

The Blueprint for Reform, issued in 
June 2014 following consultation with 
tribal leaders, is an initiative of the White 
House Council on Native American 
Affairs, chaired by Secretary Jewell. 

President Obama established the 
Council as part of his commitment to 
engage in a true and lasting government- 
to-government relationship with federally 
recognized Tribes in a more coordinated 
and effective manner, including promoting 
and sustaining prosperous and resilient 
tribal communities. 

Jewell then issued a Secretarial Order 
to begin restructuring BIE from solely a 
provider of education to a capacity builder 
and education service provider to Tribes. 
The goal of this transformation is to give 
Tribes the ability themselves to provide 
an academically rigorous and culturally 
appropriate education to their students, 
according to their needs. 

The Blueprint made several 
recommendations regarding the BIE’s 
budget. Interior should invest in the 
school system’s infrastructure, including 
new school construction, and align its 
budget to support tribal self-determination 
by requesting and increasing Tribal Grant 
Support Costs for tribally controlled grant 
schools. 

Grants will range from $25,000 to 
$150,000 per fiscal year depending on the 
project, number of educational programs 
impacted, project design and expected 
outcomes. 

Subject to the availability of 
appropriated funds, grants will be 
provided for three years and, depending 
on performance, may be renewed for 
additional two-year terms. 

-Source: NativeNewsOnline.net 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Educations 




Photo courtesy of Barry University & Grad Images 

Agnes Motlow, of the Hollywood Reservation, 
graduates from Barry University May 9 with 
a Master of Arts degree in administration. 
She plans to continue her education with a 
doctorate in organizational leadership. 


Agnes Motlow 
graduates with 
Master of Arts 
from Barry 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — At 64, Agnes Motlow 
isn’t close to slowing down. The 
Hollywood resident earned her Master 
of Arts in administration from Barry 
University May 9 and is applying for a 
doctorate in organizational leadership. 

Motlow completed the degree while 
working as executive assistant to General 
Counsel Jim Shore and caring for her late 
husband, David Motlow Sr. 

“David was a real advocate for 
education and always wanted me to 
continue,” Motlow said. “After he got 
really ill, I saw my grades slip because 
I couldn’t concentrate. I worked at his 
bedside on my computer while he was in 
the hospital.” 

Motlow earned her bachelor’s 
degree from Barry University in 2011 
and began her master’s degree in 2012. 
It took her a year longer than anticipated 
to complete the program, but she received 
her diploma during graduation with her 
son, daughter-in-law, granddaughters and 
sister in attendance. 

“I’m really proud that I was able to 
do this. I challenged myself to complete 
it and I did,” Motlow said. “I saw my 
granddaughters’ shiny eyes as I walked 
down to get my diploma. I want them 
to have positive role models. If they see 
grandma doing this, then they know they 
can do it. Age is no barrier.” 

Her classes focused on leadership, 
administration, communication and 
teamwork; all valuable attributes for a 
management position in the workplace. 
A requirement for earning her master’s 
degree was completing a capstone, a 
detailed project in which students take 
what they learned during the graduate 
program and apply it to examine a specific 
idea. 

Motlow ’s 30-page capstone project 
explored mentorship of Tribe members 
in tribal government for administrative 
positions. She surveyed college graduates 
and learned they all thought they could 
perform the job if they had the chance 
to learn how. She said she was thrilled to 
have earned an ‘A’ for the project. 

“I’ve always felt that we needed 
more of a Tribal member presence in 
the administration of tribal programs,” 
she said. “We should advocate for young 
people to get their degrees and we, as a 
government, need to provide positions for 
them when they graduate.” 

Motlow believes when students 
graduate from college, they should have 
the opportunity to work underneath a 
department director to learn what the 
position entails. She believes the Tribe 
has the resources to identify graduates 
who might be interested in pursuing an 
administrative career within the Tribe. 

“When you come out of college you 
don’t have the skills or experience that’s 
needed,” she said. “But you do have 
passion. In this day and age, jobs are hard 
to find that you have passion for.” 

Motlow loves her job - she’s held 
the executive assistant position since 
1989 - and enjoys serving the Tribe. She 
isn’t sure where her degree will lead her, 
but she is thankful for the opportunity to 
pursue education. 

“You’re never too old to learn,” 
Motlow said. “Every day’s a learning 
experience.” 


PECS kids cook, clean, play 
and learn at Culture Camp 



Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students and teachers gather around an open flame in the cooking chickee to make Indian hot dogs, frybread and 
hamburger with tomatoes May 15 at the Brighton chickee village near Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Living Seminole 
is more than eating frybread and Indian 
hot dogs. Just ask any child after a day 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
annual Culture Camp. 

“It feels like you are really taking part 
in something bigger than you,” said eighth- 
grader Conner Thomas. 

That’s when being PECS Seminole 
gets real and speaking Muscogee Creek, the 
language of the ancestors, is the only way to 
communicate. 

Divided into groups, children in grades 
kindergarten through eight participated in 
outdoor experiences that summoned the 
past on three separate days in May. During 
age-appropriate activities, they prepared 
foods gleaned from earth and beast, cooked 
over an open fire, carved tools and listened 
to timeless legends that for generations 
taught the lessons of life. 

Games like cornhole, watermelon roll 
and skillet toss provided plenty of laughter 
and more chances to practice the Native 
language. 

For cooking, the youngest children 
focused on simple tasks like kneading flour 
for frybread then tossing it into boiling pots 
of oil. The middle grades made frybread, 
but they also performed ancillary cooking 
tasks like feeding the fire after choosing just 
the right wood, slicing scores of vegetables 
and fruits, and carving whole chickens 
using sharp blades. 

“ Tolose eturpv hececv (do you see 
the chicken wing)?” asked Creek teacher 
Marcus Briggs displaying a fresh, fat 
chicken to fourth-graders. The children 
responded: “ Ehe tolose eturpv hecis (yes, 
I see the chicken wing).” Through this 
activity, the children learned all the chicken 
parts in Creek and later, how to cut the 
carcass into parts that would be cooked and 
eaten for lunch. 

In 2014, Creek was adopted as a foreign 
language course of study by the Florida 
Department of Education and is accepted at 
all Florida colleges. 

Students in grades seven and eight 
completed similar activities but at higher 
levels. For example, they slaughtered, 
butchered and cooked a whole pig, which 
included fried crackling. 


Some eighth-graders, such as Alyke 
Baker, Aidan Tommie and Conner, further 
participated by presenting younger students 
with traditional stories. 

Alyke ’s lesson explained why no tigers 
live in Florida. Aidan used a tale about twin 
brothers to teach the origins of thunder and 
lightning, which further reinforced why 
children should shelter during a storm in 
the safety of a chickee. Conner warned the 
children to “never provoke an owl.” 

Mollie Jolly, a cultural language 
instructor with Brighton Culture, said the 
eighth- graders’ presentations showed that 


they had learned well to retell the legends, 
and she encouraged the younger ones to pay 
attention because one day it would be their 
turn to pass along the legends. 

Tribal elder Alice Sweat said all the 
camp experiences were geared to give 
children hands-on exposure to traditional 
ways. 

“A lot of our children are not growing 
up under the chickees where we ate, slept 
and cooked. We’re trying to get them to 
understand that life was once very hard,” 
Sweat said. “By learning, they know how 
to survive.” 


Sweat, who has served the Tribe in 
many capacities through recent decades, 
took over the role of the school’s traditional 
language and history program director upon 
the passing last year of Brighton’s leading 
cultural program and Creek language 
advocate Lorene Gopher. 

Sweat said PECS students learn 
literally from the ground up about Seminole 
life, so they can choose later how to carry 
on the traditions and culture. 

For Conner, who has attended every 

♦ See CULTURE CAMP on page 4B 


Ahfachkee School fifth-graders 
pledge to lead drug-free lives 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Just before the 
annual Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
(D.A.R.E.) commencement ceremony 
May 14 at Ahfachkee School, two 2013 
graduates said that what they learned in the 
program has helped them navigate through 
their adolescence. 

“Drugs can really mess up your life,” 
said Leilani Gopher, a seventh-grader who 
was chosen to mentor the graduating fifth- 
grade D.A.R.E. class. “They make you an 
ugly person.” 

Leilani and fellow mentor Ricky Garza 
have witnessed drug use on the reservation 
and have steered clear of it. Ricky said he 
has heard people talk about their regrets. 

“They look back and say they wish they 
had graduated high school and not done 
drugs,” Ricky said. “Drugs are addictive. 
They wish they never made that choice.” 

Founded in Los Angeles in 1983, 
D.A.R.E. is now a worldwide law 
enforcement-driven effort that teaches 
children how to resist peer pressure and live 
productive drug- and violence-free lives. 
Police officers teach lessons to students 
from kindergarten through 12th grade. 

Seminole Police Department D.A.R.E. 
Officer Michele Harbin runs the Ahfachkee 
program and organized the recent 
graduation, which included kindergartners, 
third-graders and fifth-graders. Fourth- 
graders attended to know what to expect 
next year. 

“The D.A.R.E. program has evolved 
over the last two years and focuses more 
on bullying topics, including making 
responsible and healthy choices,” Harbin 
said. 

The curriculum also includes conflict 
resolution, responsible decision making, 
verbal and non-verbal communication and 
drug resistance. 

“I remember being in D.A.R.E. class 
in elementary school,” said acting principal 
Jillian Wilson. “Now it addresses new 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee D.A.R.E. graduate Jeremiah Pickup shakes hands with Seminole Police Department Capt. Rhett Rowland before receiving his program 
completion certificate at the D.A.R.E. graduation May 14 in Big Cypress. Lt. Jeffrey Heintz and Sgt. Karl Furman look on. 


dangers in society and the times we live 
in. Ahfachkee is privileged to have this 
program. Our mission is to provide a safe 
place to learn and be drug free.” 

Fifth-graders wrote essays on lessons 
they learned through D.A.R.E. Edie 
Robbins read her winning essay. 


“What I learned in D.A.R.E. was to do 
the right thing and make good choices,” she 
read. “I plan to use my information the right 
way and share it with friends and family.” 

Harbin said she chose Leilani and 
Ricky because they are responsible and will 
serve as role models for younger students. 


The mentors shared their simple message 
with the fifth-graders. 

“Stay drug free and stay in school,” 
Leilani said. 


+ See more D.A.R.E. photos on page 4B 
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Tous Jumper Young Sr. 
is Harvard-bound 


B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — This 
summer Tous Jumper Young Sr. will 
fulfill a childhood dream when he attends 
Harvard University. 

A sophomore at Central New Mexico 
Community College in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico with a major in abnormal 
psychology, Young will take four 
psychology courses at the Ivy League 
university in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
and earn 16 credits toward his degree. 

“My dad used to tell me the worst 
anyone can do is say no, so I applied,” said 
Young, 39. “I would have never known if 
I hadn’t taken a chance and shoot for the 
stars. No risk, no reward.” 

Young will live in a dorm on campus 
during Harvard’s summer session, which 
runs from June 20 to Aug. 8. He will take 
classes in abnormal psychology, memory, 
cognition and trauma, and post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

With a goal of working with the Tribe 
as an addiction and trauma counselor, 
Young also hopes to someday open a 
residential substance abuse center for 
all Native Americans. He has firsthand 
experience with substance abuse and plans 
to use his education and his knowledge to 
help others. 

Young’s first attempt at college ended 
when he dropped out because of alcohol 
and drug abuse. He spent the next 15 years 
as an addict. 

“It separated me from my wife and 
kids and alienated me from my Tribe,” 


he said. “I became a social pariah and an 
outcast. I knew there was a better way.” 

Through hard work Young overcame 
his addictions in part by getting rid of 
unhealthy relationships and accepting 
encouragement from those who really 
cared about him. 

“I got out of the dark period through a 
lot of prayer. I prayed the Lord would free 
me from that bondage,” he said. “Looking 
at the glass as half full instead of half 
empty and falling back on my family who 
loved me really brought me out of that.” 

Young believes his intimate 
understanding of addiction will be an asset 
to others. As someone who overcame it, he 
can offer hope and serve as a role model. 

“Getting back to my roots and culture 
got me out of the black hole of self-doubt,” 
he said. “I can help others who are going 
through it and guide and encourage them 
to get out of that hole their lives may have 
taken them to.” 

No longer hampered by a sense of 
failure or lack of self-esteem, Young now 
enjoys a deep appreciation for life. 

“I have an attitude of gratitude,” he 
said. “I am thankful for those dark times 
that helped me grow and experience life as 
it was meant to be.” 

Although his path to Harvard was 
untraditional, Young is ready to tackle the 
experience of a lifetime. 

“It’s taken me a roundabout way to 
get there, but it doesn’t matter how old 
you are or what you’ve been through,” he 
said. “If you have confidence and believe 
in yourself, you can always overcome 
challenges.” 


Charter School April 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Devon Mitchell, Airo 
Tommie, Rylee Bowers, Hinton Anderson, Alyssa Madrigal, Kashyra Urbina, Neela Jones, 
Jaydence Urbina, Akeelah Mitchell, Taryn Osceola, Jana Johnson, Sydney Matthews, Valek 
Martinez, Bryce Ward, Makya King, Elle Thomas, Karey Gopher, Aleah Pritchard and Caleb 
Burton. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: John Beck, Jenna Brown and Isaac Urbina. 



‘Apple’ is first college grad in family tree 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — Apolonia Nunez 
will never forget the first few minutes of her 
first day of college in 2013. 

“I walked into the classroom and a girl 
looked at me funny and asked, ‘What are 
you doing here? Why are you here, and how 
old are you?’ I said ‘13’ and the girl just 
kind of giggled,” Apolonia, now 16, said. 

But no one laughed when Apolonia’s 
first English test came back with one of the 
highest scores in the class. 

“That was the first moment people saw 
me as an equal,” she said. 

Fast forward to May 2, 2015 - 
graduation day for Indian River State 
College (IRSC) at Havert L. Fenn Center in 
Fort Pierce - when the daughter of David 
and Anita Nunez, of Okeechobee, became 
the youngest Seminole Tribe of Florida 
member to graduate from college. 

Home-schooled through 12th grade 
while simultaneously enrolled at IRSC, 
Apolonia walked across the stage dressed 
in a graduation robe and mortarboard to 
collect her Associate of Arts degree even 



Eileen Soler 

Apolonia Nunez, 16, daughter of David and 
Anita Nunez, leaps for joy following graduation 
from Indian River State College in Fort Pierce. 
Apolonia is the youngest Seminole to graduate 
with an Associate of Arts degree. 


before her high school diploma arrived in 
the mail. 

Her proud parents wiped away joyful 
tears during the ceremony as they watched 
the first member of their family to receive a 
college degree. 

Anita Nunez said her daughter, 
nicknamed “Apple,” practically skipped 
high school. In fact, her first two college 
English classes were mastered when she 
was still technically in ninth grade. 

Long story short: Anita Nunez knew 
many years ago that her daughter would 
succeed academically - she was previously 
assessed as intellectually gifted - but when 
Apolonia was an eighth-grader facing a 
traditional high school path, her mother 
focused on finding a more efficient and 
personalized education route. 

Anita Nunez discovered that her 
daughter could test through grade levels at 
her own pace while enrolled in college if 
she was home-schooled. 

“I brainstormed about what to do and 
then it occurred to me: I could be my own 
daughter’s principal,” Anita Nunez said. 

With Nunez in charge, mandatory 
testing and subsequent grade progressions 
occurred as Apolonia was ready. 

“It all happened in the blink of an eye,” 
Apolonia said. “It’s overwhelming how far 
I’ve come in two years and how it’s paid 
off, but I’m certainly not done. This is an 
amazing stepping stone.” 

The journey so far has been fun and 
exciting, often challenging and sometimes 
difficult, she said. 

The diligent student thrived in 
philosophy and criminal justice classes, 
and yearned for more. Her once hate 
relationship with mathematics is now 
“kind of enjoyable.” And the first essay she 
thought she “bombed” turned out to be a 94. 

Socialization had a wobbly start. 

Classmates who did not know 
Apolonia’s age wondered why the friendly 
and outspoken student turned down 
invitations to hang out. Instead of driving 
off campus with them for lunch or dinner, 
she ate alone at the school’s pingpong 
tables. 

“At first I was like some 13 -year-old 
with a Barbie doll in her back pocket. But I 
engaged in class and I gave people a chance 
to see a side of me that no one expected,” 
Apolonia said. “They saw my intellect. I 
earned my way in the class like everyone 
else and they respected me more for it.” 

At age 15, when an unwitting 19-year- 
old asked her to call him on the telephone, 
she gracefully turned him down. Eventually, 
a few classmates began bringing lunch, too, 
and meeting her at the pingpong tables. 

For fun, the teen learned boxing 


and kickboxing and currently serves as 
Okeechobee’s Miss Speckled Perch and 
Miss American Legion. 

She recently built a birdhouse and 
hopes to someday learn Seminole traditional 
crafts. 

Her mother is her hero. 

“She is the kind of mother who believes 
in you more than you believe in yourself. 
She pushes me and motivates me. She 
showed me what I could do and that I am 
capable of it,” Apolonia said. “And when I 
was successful, she was not surprised. She 
knew I could do it all along.” 

Apolonia is mature beyond her years. 
Her personal philosophy for success, 
described a week before graduation, was 
nearly echoed during the commencement 
address by U.S. Marine Lt. Col. Curtis 
Carlin, an IRSC alumnus. 

Both advocate living fully in the 
moment and in deliberate awareness that 
choices made in the present have and affect 
later. 

“Don’t seek instant pleasure. When you 
want cake and you eat it, it’s gone. Seek joy 
instead. Joy is different. When I trained for 
the Marine Corps it wasn’t pleasant. There 
was dirt, grime, yelling, lack of sleep ... but 
at graduation? That was joy,” Carlin said. 
“Like you, the hotter the fire and the more 
pounding you take, the stronger the core.” 

“Whatever you decide to do in the 
moment must be based on what pleasures 
you most, like, if it pleases you in the 
moment to go to the beach,” Apolonia said. 
“But going to the beach does not please me 
more in the long run than walking across 
the (graduation) stage. If you want to take 
a semester off or quit school, you will 
not experience the overwhelming joy of 
being proud of yourself ... hard work and 
dedication brings joy, not just satisfaction, 
real joy.” 

David and Anita Nunez’s other 
daughters are also motivated to succeed. 

Airianna, 18, graduated from high 
school as a home-schooled student in 
November and is on track to receive an 
associate degree from IRSC by fall 2015. 
Alicia, 21, a student at Santa Fe College, 
plans to become a doctor of nursing practice. 
Amelia, 20, owns a landscaping company. 

For Apolonia, the future includes 
pursuing a bachelor’s degree in criminal 
justice followed by law school. She 
envisions landing in a high-ranking position 
with the FBI or the CIA - or maybe opening 
her own paralegal firm. 

“Hopefully, by the time I am 30, 1 will 
be all settled in with a lot more experience 
than other people my age,” Apolonia said. 
“I will have built up my name and my 
empire.” 
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Nova grad proud of Seminole ties 



Eileen Soler 

Sheyanna Osceola, of Hollywood, and her daughter, 
Nayelea, 2, enjoy a playful moment after graduation at 
Nova Southeastern University. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Before Sheyanna 
Osceola marched down the aisle at Don 
Taft University Center as a 2015 Nova 
Southeastern University (NSU) graduate, 
she topped her head with a mortarboard 
bejeweled in Seminole colors. 

Afterward, she placed the cap on her 
2-year-old daughter as if she glimpsed the 
future. 

“If I have one hope, it is that my 
daughter, Nayelea, will remember this and 
be proud. For everything I tried to do, and 
whatever happens, she’ll know that I went 
to school and studied hard and did what I 
needed to do for us,” said Osceola, 24. 

For Osceola, earning a bachelor’s 
degree in paralegal studies with a minor 
in business, cum laude, are two steps in 
the right direction toward what’s next. In a 
few months she will take the Law School 
Admission Test (LSAT) and then apply to 
law school. 

Meanwhile, Osceola will fill the wait 
for law school to begin in fall of 2016 by 
earning a nursing degree. 

Ellen Kracoff, who Osceola credits 
as one of her most inspirational paralegal 
professors, is not surprised that her former 
charge would expand her legal career 
options via nursing. Nurse paralegal is an 
emerging career hybrid and growing in 
demand. 

“A nurse paralegal can read the medical 
reports, understand them and interpret 
them. Others look at a medical report and 


it’s like reading a foreign language,” 
Kracoff said. “But Sheyanna? She is 
so bright and learns like a sponge. 
She will be able to do both.” 

Osceola, the daughter of 
telecommunication analyst Tabitha 
Osceola and housing regional 
manager William Osceola, said she 
wanted to be a lawyer since she was 
a freshman at Hollywood Christian 
School. But she was also a big fan 
of science and medicine television 
shows like “CSI” and “House.” 

“The best part of law is the 
argument weather you believe it or 
not, or if you believe what the other 
side is thinking,” Osceola said. “I 
also like to prove when I’m right and 
get others to agree with me.” 

During her years at NSU, 
Osceola interned with the Tribe’s 
Legal Department under General 
Counsel Jim Shore. In her teens, 
Osceola was an accomplished barrel 
racer with the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association and a competitor at the 
2005 Indian National Finals Rodeo. 

Tabitha Osceola said her 
daughter’s drive and determination 
to finish on top were obvious since 
kindergarten when she excelled in 
reading and was sent by her teacher 
to read books for first-grade classes. 
In high school, she was accepted 
into the faith-based People to People 
Student Ambassador Program that 
fosters peace worldwide through 
intercontinental travel. 


“She just always achieved what she put 
her mind to. She finishes what she starts,” 
Tabitha Osceola said. 

William Osceola called his daughter 
“amazing.” 

“Sheyanna knew all along what she 
wanted to do and that she would have to 
work to get it. With us, it was grade point 
average. Keep up the GPA and everything 
follows,” he said. 

One of 7,500 NSU graduates this year 
from 45 nations worldwide, Osceola is the 
first in her family to earn a college degree. 
But she will not be the last. 

Her sister Shelby Osceola, 26, is 
majoring in veterinary medicine at Troy 
University in Alabama, while Tabitha 
Osceola is earning an Associate of Arts 
degree from Broward College. 

Kracoff said Sheyanna Osceola’s 
choice to bounce off her paralegal degree 
into nursing and then law school at NSU 
further solidifies her future. All her credits, 
since starting in business then switching to 
law, bolster the next degree. 

“It’s a reverse domino effect. It’s 
graduating with a degree that will earn 
money right away and then building on 
that,” Kracoff said. “Like Sheyanna, any 
student who continues in the excitement 
and passion of learning is a sponge.” 



Eileen Soler 

Sheyanna Osceola sits among peers during commencement ceremonies at Nova Southeastern 
University. Osceola wore the Seminole colors on her mortarboard when she graduated May 8 with 
a degree in paralegal studies and a minor in business. 



Eileen Soler 


Ke’Yhara Tommie, daughter of O’Hara and Sherrita Tommie, will attend the 2015 Congress of 
Future Medical Leaders in Boston, Massachusetts from June 24-26. The Fort Pierce Central High 
School sophomore wants to be a cardiovascular surgeon. 


Student profile: Ke’Yhara 
Tommie, future physician 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — Ke’Yhara 
Tommie is a hard-working teen who set 
a high bar for her future; she wants to be 
a cardiovascular surgeon. The Fort Pierce 
Central High School sophomore is doing 
whatever it takes to achieve her goal, 
including pursuing dual enrollment at 
Indian River State College. 

“My goal is to graduate high school 
with an associate degree,” said Ke’Yhara, 
16. “The fact that I’m able to go to college 
while I’m still in high school and graduate 
with a college diploma is extraordinary.” 

Her grade point average and PS AT 
score attracted the attention of the National 
Academy of Future Physicians and Medical 
Scientists. She was invited to attend the 
2015 Congress of Future Medical Leaders 
in Boston, Massachusetts from June 24- 
26. Because Ke’Yhara has completed all 
her high school science credits, she wasn’t 
surprised the organization reached out to 
her. 

A high achiever, Ke’Yhara completed 
honors anatomy, physiology and biology 
classes, among others, online at Florida 
Virtual School. 

She enjoys science but her favorite 
subject is math. 

“You get the formulas and have to 
plug them in to find the answers,” she said. 
“You always have to work for it. I like the 
challenge.” 

Ke’Yhara would like to attend 
Harvard, Stanford, Brown or Florida A&M 
University. She said she always wanted to 


be a doctor when she was a young child and 
said she pays more attention to achieving 
the goal as she gets older. 

“I love learning about the human 
body,” she said. “The heart keeps 
everything moving. It’s important that it’s 
strong and if I can help people get a strong 
heart so they can enjoy life, I will do that.” 

Ke’Yhara looks forward to the 
experience and knowledge she will gain 
at the Congress. The program includes 
presentations by the director of the 
National Institutes of Health, four Nobel 
Prize laureates, a former U.S. Surgeon 
General, the dean for medical education 
at Georgetown University and a Harvard 
Medical School professor. Notable 
patients, including the recipient of the 
first face transplant, and young science 
prodigies round out the agenda. Speakers 
will field questions and mentor students 
during the conference. 

“I can’t wait; it’s exciting,” Ke’Yhara 
said. “I’ve gotten awards but this is 
different for me. This is not the same as 
getting on the 4 A’ honor roll.” 

Ke’Yhara is inspired by her parents, 
O’Hara and Sherrita Tommie, who will 
attend the Congress with her. 

“My dad always wants me to stay 
ahead of the game and make history 
someday,” she said. “My mom teaches me 
never to give up.” 

A well-rounded student, Ke’Yhara 
also plays on her school’s varsity 
basketball and track and field teams. 
She plans to volunteer this summer at 
Lawnwood Regional Medical Center and 
Heart Institute in Fort Pierce. 
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Eileen Soler 

Girls toil at the cleaning station to prepare bowls and tools for more cooking May 15 during Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School Culture Camp for fourth-, fifth- and sixth-graders. 


Eileen Soler 

SirMarcus Osceola whittles a stick of wood into a knife during a tool 
carving lesson. 


Eileen Soler 

PECS teacher Suraiya Smith watches student Giselle Micco toss a skillet with all her 
might in a traditional game during the school’s annual Culture Camp Days. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Teachers have a little fun, too, during PECS Culture Camp May 15. Here, Tracy Mendez and 
Melody Smith dash to the finish in a watermelon race. 


Eileen Soler 

Winnie Gopher gears up for a skillet toss contest. The camp experiences were geared to give children 
hands-on exposure to traditional ways. 


Derrick Smith, left, and Austin Thomas toss bean 
bags during a cornhole game at PECS Culture Camp 
on the Brighton Reservation. The boys lost to the 
opposing team epeken (6) to hvmken (1). 


Eileen Soler 

Kneading dough into frybread is like cooking 101 during PECS Culture Camp. 


Eileen Soler 


Preston Baker teaches Jarrett Beecham the best way to hold a 
hatchet for tossing at a target during PECS fourth-, fifth- and 
sixth-grade Culture Camp. 


♦ CULTURE CAMP 

From page IB 


PECS Culture Camp since first 
grade, graduating this year from 
PECS means this camp was his last 
- maybe. 

He hopes to return when he is 
an adult to help keep the traditions 
alive. 

“When I was a little kid, the 
camp was about running around 
and having fun. Now, it’s about 
responsibility and leadership,” 
Conner said. “It’s still fun, but it’s 
serious fun. It reminds me of who I 
am every day.” 


♦ 



More D.A.R.E . photos from page IB 


Beverly Bidney 

Seventh-grade D.A.R.E. mentors Ricky Garza and Leilani Gopher address the fifth-grade class during the D.A.R.E. 
Beverly Bidney graduation at Ahfachkee School. 


Seminole Police Department D.A.R.E. Officer Michele Harbin listens as fifth-grader Edie Robbins reads her winning essay 
May 14 at the Ahfachkee School D.A.R.E. graduation. 
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Eileen Soler 

Kian Madrid poses for photos with his mother, Larissa Tucker, and sister, Kiori, after being inducted into the National Junior Honor Society May 5. 


Hollywood teen inducted into 
National Junior Honor Society 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Fourteen-year-old Kian 
Madrid likes playing video games, caring 
for his dog, Snow White, and helping out 
at the Hollywood Reservation Boys & Girls 
Club. 

But the eighth-grader, who attends 
University School at Nova Southeastern 
University in Davie, knows that fun is also 
learning something new every day, earning 
high grades and being part of an elite group 
of academic achievers called the National 
Junior Honor Society (NJHS). 

“It’s a good thing to be part of 
something with other kids like me who are 
also in the honor society and it’s something 
that will help me later in high school and 
college,” he said. 

Sitting among hundreds of his peers and 
an audience filled with parents and family 
members, Kian was one of 98 students 
inducted into the 86-year-old organization 
May 5 at the school’s Epstein Center for 
the Arts. Additionally, 25 students were 
inducted into the National Junior Art Honor 
Society. 

Kian, the son of Larissa Tucker, a single 
mother and full-time aide in the Tribal 


Secretary’s Office in Hollywood, said her 
son is simply “a good person.” He mentors 
younger children daily at the Boys & Girls 
Club, performs plenty of chores around the 
house and keeps a watchful eye out for his 
little sister, Kiori, 6. 

Tucker said her son’s education is the 
most important thing in his life and the 
scholarship that comes from the Tribe to 
pay for the private school is a blessing and 
a gift. 

“A student has to be smart to go to 
University School,” Tucker said. “It’s hard, 
but he’s doing it fine. He turned down 
tutoring and told me he’d prove that he 
doesn’t need it - which he does over and 
over.” 

She worried though that rumored cuts in 
the Tribe’s education budget could threaten 
the future of education for successful 
students like Kian. Two other Seminole 
Tribe teenagers, Jaden Bankston and Xiora 
Osceola, are also current members of the 
University School chapter’s NJHS. 

“For kids like this, who do so well, the 
threat of losing their scholarships is very 
scary,” Tucker said. “We have to get the 
word out that the program is working.” 

Kian’s grandmother Laura Billie- 
Shannon and Billie’s husband, Richard 


Shannon, who Kian calls his grandfather, 
also attended the NJHS induction. Both 
gushed with happiness after the ceremony 
while posing for family photographs. 

“This is what grandparents live for,” 
Shannon said. 

Billie gave credit to her daughter - and 
she thanked God. 

“It’s a chaotic world we live in. To raise 
kids in this day and age is hard work ... but 
let the glory go to God,” Billie said. 

Kian said he likes attending University 
School. He daydreams about someday 
being a medical student at NSU’s College of 
Osteopathic Medicine and then becoming a 
surgeon. 

Meanwhile, the overachiever is fine 
with keeping his grades up, assisting at the 
Boys & Girls Club and helping his mother 
with chores - which lately have included 
creating a front yard garden complete with 
flowers, bird feeders and decorative rocks. 

Tucker said her son insisted on 
complementing the white garden rocks and 
the black soil with red mulch and yellow 
accents to symbolize the Seminole medicine 
colors. 

“It makes sense to me, living on the 
reservation where the Seminole flag waves. 
It’s patriotic,” Kian said. 


Student profile: Future 
scientist John Osceola 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

SOUTHWEST RANCHES — John 
Osceola’s dedication to academics hasn’t 
gone unnoticed. 

The Archbishop Edward A. McCarthy 
High School sophomore was recently 
invited to attend the Congress of Future 
Science and Technology Leaders from June 
28-30 in Boston, Massachusetts where he 
will receive an award of excellence. 

“The event is an inspiration. It’s a 
big motivation to keep working harder in 
school,” John said. 

John, 16, is a member of the National 
Honor Society. A 4.15 grade point average 
is proof of his hard work in the classroom. 
Every night he spends about five hours 
completing homework. 

Managing his time poses a challenge, 
so John uses a white board to stay 
organized. He sorts his assignments by 
the amount of time it will take to complete 
them. He said math and science are much 
easier than history. 

Natural sciences and physics intrigue 
John, but Chemistry 1 and Algebra 2 are 
his favorite subjects. Recently, he was 
honored for having the highest overall 
average of any Chemistry 1 student at 
McCarthy. 

“Chemistry is my best class,” he 
said. “I love anything involving math and 
knowing how the world works.” 

John has always been inspired by 
Albert Einstein because he viewed the 
world differently than most people, knew 
things weren’t always as they appeared 


“Doing well 
in school 
benefits you 
for the rest of 
your life.” 

- John Osceola, 
Archbishop Edward A. McCarthy 
High School sophomore 



Beverly Bidney 

John Osceola, a sophomore at Archbishop 
Edward A. McCarthy High School, is a member 
of the National Honor Society and will attend 
the Congress of Future Science and Technology 
Leaders in June. 


and learned to think outside the box. He 
also admires physicist Stephen Hawking, 
astrophysicist Neil deGrasse Tyson and 
former astronaut Buzz Aldrin. 

John said he is eager to meet the world- 
class intellects at the Congress, which will 
be attended by his parents, Gem Osceola 
and Linda Jones. The program includes 
presentations by renowned scientists, two 
Nobel laureates, recipients of the National 
Medal of Science and the National Medal 
of Technology and Innovation, the dean 
of Harvard School of Engineering and 
Applied Sciences, and young science 
prodigies. 

After high school, John plans to 
attend college and pursue a field he enjoys. 
Schools that he is considering include the 
University of Miami, Florida International 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

John understands the important role 
education plays in today’s society. 

“Doing well in school benefits you 
for the rest of your life,” John said. “It 
helps you deal with basic problems you 
may encounter, learn how to socialize with 
people and express yourself the way you 
please.” 
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Legal Notice 


To Native American Farmers or Ranchers 
or the heir of one who was denied a USDA farm loan 
or loan servicing between 1981 and late 1999 


Some funds paid in settlement of Keepseagle v. Vilsack remain unclaimed and will be distributed in 
accordance with a process established by the Court. The case claimed that USDA discriminated against 
N ativeA meri cans who applied for or tried to apply for farm loans or loan servicing. The Court seeks input 
from class members about how the remaining funds should be distributed. Of the $680 million paid to 
settle the case, approximately $380 million remains. The Settlement Agreement approved by the Court 
directs that unclaimed funds be given to non-profit organizations to serve Native American farmers and 
ranchers. 

The deadline to file a claim has passed. There is no new claims process. 

Who is included? 

The Class includes all N ativeA meri can farmers and rancherswho: 

• Farmed or ranched or attempted to do so between J anuary 1, 1981 and N ovember 24, 1999; 

• Tried to get a farm loan or loan servicing from the USDA during that period; and 

• Complained about discrimination to the USDA either on their own or through a representative during 
the time period. 

The class obesnot/nc/ixfeindividuals who: 

• Experienced discrimination only between January 1 and November 23 1997; or 

• Complained of discrimination only between J uly 1 and November 23, 1997. 

Proposed use of the Funds 

There are several competing options for how to distribute the funds. 

First, Plaintiffs propose to modify the Settlement Agreement, subject to Court approval, to distribute the 
funds as follows: 

•$342 million distributed by aTrust, overseen by N ativeA meri can leaders, to non-profit groups to serve 
N ative farmers & ranchers over a 20 year period. 

•$38 million be distributed quickly to non-profit organizations serving Native farmers & ranchers, 
identified by Class Counsel and approved by the Court. 

The Trust would make grants to organizations providing business assistance, agricultural education, 
technical support, or advocacy services to N ativeA meri can farmers and ranchers, including those seeking 
to become farmers or ranchers, to support and promote their continued engagement in agriculture. The 
USDA has agreed with this proposal. 

Second, Marilyn Keepseagle proposes to distribute all remaining funds as additional damages paid to 
successful Track A claimants alone. The USDA opposes this proposal. 

Third, other class members have asked to use the funds to pay cl aims that were initially denied or to permit 
new claims to be filed. 

Fourth, the Choctaw Nation has argued that no changes should be made. 

How can I share my views? 

If you want to tell the Court of your support of or opposition to any proposal for use of the remaining 
funds, you may submit written comments, postmarked no later than J une 15, 2015, to: 

Chambers of the Honorable Emmet G. Sullivan 
U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
333 Constitution Avenue N.W. 

Washington, DC 20001 

TheCourtwill hold a hearing on J une 29, 2015 at 9:00AM EDT in Courtroom 24A at the address above. 
If you want to speak to the Court in person, you may attend the hearing. Your written comments will be 
considered by the Court even if you do not attend the hearing. 


For more detailed information call 1-888-233-5506 or see 

www.lndianFarmClass.com 
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Seminoles step up so 
Haskell can tee up 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PORT ST. LUCIE — As a golfer for 
Haskell Indian Nations University, Joshua 
Little Axe was always puzzled about why 
his team did not compete in a national 
championship tournament for minority 
colleges. 

“I watch the tournament on TV all the 
time and I always wondered how come 
we’re not there playing,” Little Axe said. 

The main culprit behind Haskell’s 
absence had been a lack of funds. 

“They’ve been trying to get us to come; 


we just haven’t had the budget to come,” 
said Haskell golf coach Gary Tanner. 

Just when it looked like Haskell 
would be spending May 8-10 at home in 
Lawrence, Kansas with their season over 
and Little Axe’s college career finished, up 
stepped the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

The Tribe provided the financial 
support needed to get the Haskell men’s 
golf team to Florida for the 29th PGA 
Minority Collegiate Golf Championship. 

“Mondo Tiger took us under his wing 
and said that he would support bringing 
us,” Tanner said. “We’re real appreciative 
of all the people. He spearheaded it, but I 
know all the Seminole people 
like to see us come down and 
do well and represent because 
we’ve got a lot of Haskell 
people within the Tribe. We 
want to represent them. We 
want them to feel proud that 
we’re here.” 

After Haskell’s five 
golfers completed a solid first 
round at PGA Golf Club in 
Port St. Lucie, they expressed 
gratitude to the Tribe for 
making their trip possible. 

“That’s huge we could get 
enough funding to come down 
here and participate in this big 
event,” said William Wilson, 
a Cherokee from Oklahoma. 
“This is probably the biggest 
thing Haskell has got to do in 
20 years or so.” 

As the team’s No. 1 
player, Wilson was first off 
the tee. He started on the 
Ryder Course’s 10th hole 
with playing partners Guido 
Vidotto from Edward Waters 
College and Vance Edwards 
from the University of 
Houston- Victoria. 

“I hooked it pretty far left, 
almost in the bushes,” Wilson 
said about his first drive. 
“Then I had enough room to 
where I could get a swing on it 
and I stuffed it to 7 feet. Then 
I lipped out the birdie putt and 
tapped in for par.” 

+ See HASKELL on page 4C 



Kevin Johnson 

Haskell Indian Nations University golfer Deryk Speck hits 
a chip shot May 8 during the first round of the PGA Minority 
Collegiate Golf Championship at the PGA Golf Club in Port St. 
Lucie. 


BC student-athletes 
praised at banquet 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Proof of a 
successful sports season isn’t always 
unfurled in the form of a championship 
banner. 

Triumphs can be found elsewhere, like 
Edie Robbins making a pair of 3 -pointers in 
an elementary basketball game, or Chelsey 
Alvarado improving her golf score by 20 
strokes, or Nashoba Gonzalez personally 
recruiting players to save a volleyball 
season. 

Those were among the highlights 
mentioned at Ahfachkee School’s annual 
sports banquet May 14 at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 

A few days shy of his 30th birthday, 
Ahfachkee teacher and former Florida 
Atlantic University football standout Jarrid 
Smith began the evening with a keynote 
address that encouraged the approximately 
35 student-athletes to make good choices. 
He shared his experience of making poor 
choices at age 12 after the death of his 
grandfather Fred Smith. 

“When he passed away I was kind 
of lost,” Smith told the audience. “When 


you’re lost, you tend to make poor choices.” 

At 15, Smith said his choice to play 
football proved to be a decision that helped 
pave his path to a list of accomplishments 
that nearly filled a page in the banquet 
program and to where he is now as a teacher 
contributing to the Ahfachkee community 
and the Tribe. 

“I believe my purpose here is to serve 
my community, to help make it better, to 
help make it better for my children, our 
next generation,” he said. 

The former lineman, who was an 
all-conference player at FAU and earned 
multiple degrees, told the students that each 
of them has a purpose. 

“If you don’t know your purpose, if 
you’re not sure, I want you to know that 
you do have a God-given purpose,” he said. 
“You cannot change things that happened 
in the past, but you can make choices today 
that will change your future.” 

After Smith’s speech, Ahfachkee ’s 
past sports season and its players were 
recognized. Coaches from the elementary 
basketball and cheerleading teams and 
varsity basketball, golf and volleyball 

+ See BANQUET on page 4C 
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Ahfachkee elementary basketball coach Joseph Orukotah joins his players on stage during the 
school’s annual sports banquet May 14 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter chats with youngsters May 15 during the DeForest Carter Basketball Clinic. About 40 kids attended the second annual event at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Role model returns to Big Cypress 

Youngsters attend second annual DeForest Carter 
Basketball Clinic, learn from Embry-Riddle standout 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Brian Johnson 
drew plenty of attention from youngsters 
who tilted their heads back to look up at 
the 6-foot-7 basketball player. Although the 
eyes were focused on the tallest person in 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium May 
15, the hugs belonged to DeForest Carter. 

The record-breaking point guard from 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 
(ERAU) received a warm hero’s welcome 
upon his return to the reservation and 
gymnasium where he spent part of his 
youth. 

“I couldn’t tell you how many hugs I 
got when I walked into the gymnasium,” 
said Carter, 22. “It’s just a blast being able 
to get so many young kids into the gym.” 

About 40 youngsters, all wearing blue 
T-shirts from the Recreation Department, 
filled the basketball court for the second 
annual DeForest Carter Basketball 
Clinic. Carter ran the three-hour camp 
with instructional help from his brother 
Greg, former high school teammate Kyle 
Simmons, friend Dillon Thomas, and 
Johnson, who was Carter’s teammate at 
ERAU. Big Cypress Recreation coordinator 
Dessie Thomas also assisted, including 
providing the inscription on the back of the 
shirts: “How you train today determines 
how you perform tomorrow.” 

In the year that elapsed since the 
clinic’s debut, Carter shattered records as 
a senior point guard while leading ERAU 
to its best record (35-2) and an appearance 
in the NAIA Division II semifinals. He set 
team records for most assists and steals 
in a season and in a career. He garnered a 
bevy of awards, including First Team All- 
American, Sun Conference Player of the 
Year and NAIA All-Star. 

Despite the accolades, Carter was more 
interested in talking about how the kids at 
the clinic - such as Ahfachkee School’s 
Ricky Garza - have improved. 

“Ricky has gotten so much better, even 
since last year’s camp,” Carter said. “That’s 
another thing I like, coming out here and 
seeing how good they’ve gotten since last 
year.” 

The youngsters were broken up by 
age categories into a handful of stations 


“It’s just a 
blast being 
able to get so 
many young 
kids into the 
gym.” 

- DeForest Carter 



Kevin Johnson 

Ezekiel Hill eyes the basket during the DeForest Carter Basketball Clinic at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


that rotated so everyone had a chance to 
practice rebounding with Carter, shooting 
with Johnson, dribbling with Simmons and 
sprinting and moving without the ball with 
Thomas and Greg Carter. 

At 6-feet, Corbin Billie, 17, was 
the tallest youngster at the camp. The 
Ahfachkee student said DeForest Carter is 
a role model for him and many other kids. 

“Em really inspired to be just like 
him,” said Billie, who won a competition 
award presented by the instructors during a 
ceremony at the end of the evening. 

Giving great passes to teammates is 
one area that the youngsters know Carter 
excelled in during his college career, but 
giving back to his Tribe also ranks high 
with them. 

“It’s real nice,” Billie said. “I’d say 


everybody appreciates it. There’s not really 
that many people out here that do that. I 
think he’s one of the people I can say that 
made it.” 

Brighton Recreation site manager 
Dallas Nunez brought nine kids to the 
camp, including several who attended one 
of Carter’s games during the season. 

“He’s the next Kobe,” declared 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School student 
Jaylen Baker, alluding to NBA star Kobe 
Bryant. 

Although being the “next Kobe” might 
be out of his reach, Carter said he has 
decided to give professional basketball a 
shot, but not until he earns his degree from 
ERAU. He hopes to finish his academic 

+ See CLINIC on page 5C 
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Jumper, Martin help Heritage rack up 25 wins 


State final loss does not 
dampen young team’s outlook 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

VERO BEACH — American 
Heritage’s young softball squad departed 
Historic Dodgertown with every intention 
of returning next season and beyond. 

“We’re going to be back the next two 
years, I’ll tell you that,” said Heritage 
sophomore catcher Ahnie Jumper. 

Despite losing four players from last 
year’s state championship team to Division 
I college programs, Heritage reloaded this 
season. Buoyed by young 
talent, including the Tribe’s 
Jumper and Kiauna Martin, 
the team didn’t skip a beat as 
it generated another stellar 
campaign. The Patriots won 
district and regional titles, 
shutout opponents 1 5 times, 
compiled a 25-2-1 record 
and finished as a state 
runner-up. 

It’s no surprise 
expectations will remain 
high next season for the 
Plantation powerhouse. 

“Our younger kids 
are getting better. We’re 
still a young team. We’re 
a very young team, so I 
plan on being back here 
next year,” Heritage coach 
Marty Cooper said after his 
team fell to Baker County, 

1-0, in the Class 5 A state 
championship game May 7 at the former 
spring training complex of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in Vero Beach. 

In an intense, evenly played game, 
Baker County and Heritage battled through 
six scoreless innings before Baker County 
pushed across the game’s only run in the top 
of the seventh inning. Heritage was held to 
three hits. 

“Heartbreaking” is how Jumper, who 
caught all seven innings and batted out of 
the No. 7 spot, described the loss, but she 
still took away plenty of positive vibes from 
the season. 

“We had fun. It was a great ride,” she 

said. 

The journey began with a 16-game 
winning streak as Jumper and Martin settled 
into full-time roles after being used less 
frequently a year ago. Jumper was behind 
the plate for several games and helped 
the pitching staff compile a remarkable 
0.54 ERA. On days Jumper didn’t catch, 


she played in the outfield, which is where 
Martin was stationed. 

“They contributed,” Cooper said. 
“Ahnie was great behind the plate. She’s 
versatile. She’s played some outfield for 
us. Kiauna, who is young, did a nice job. 
I plan on them being even better next year. 
They’re both good athletes.” 

Jumper, who compiled a 15 -game 
hitting streak that started on opening day, 
was among Heritage’s most productive 
batters. She finished with a .361 batting 
average and tied for the team lead in doubles 
with six. Her 16 RBIs tied 
for fifth on the squad. 

Jumper notched one 
hit and one RBI each in 
a district semifinal win 
against Cardinal Gibbons, 
district championship 
victory against Archbishop 
McCarthy and regional 
quarterfinal win against 
Bay side. She also had a hit 
in the regional semifinals 
against Suncoast. 

Martin, whose eight 
stolen bases were second 
highest on the team, missed 
a handful of regular season 
games due to injury but 
was busy on the basepaths 
in the postseason. She 
scored two runs and stole 
one base each against 
McCarthy, Bay side and 
Suncoast. She smacked a 
single and scored a run in a 4-0 win against 
Boca Ciega in the state semifinals. In the 
state final, she played right field and batted 
ninth. 

“I loved my season. I couldn’t have 
asked for anything better,” said Martin, a 
left-handed batter who hit .272. “I worked 
on my hitting a lot. I started to put more 
balls in play.” 

Jumper and Martin were joined by 
a third Seminole late in the season when 
seventh-grader Analyse Jimenez was 
promoted from the junior varsity team. 
Jimenez didn’t play in the state semifinals 
or final. 

With only three juniors this season, 
Heritage will still be young next year. The 
Patriots will have to replace one of their 
pitching aces - Georgia Tech-bound Jenna 
Goodrich - but nearly everyone else will be 
back to pursue a state title. 

“We’re going to work hard and do what 
we do best,” Martin said. 


“We’re going 
to be back 
the next two 
years, I’ll tell 
you that.” 

- Ahnie Jumper, 
American Heritage 
sophomore catcher 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage sophomore catcher Ahnie Jumper eyes a Baker County 
base runner in the Class 5A softball state championship May 7 at Historic 
Dodgertown in Vero Beach. 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage sophomore Ahnie Jumper makes contact against Baker 
County in the Class 5A softball state championship. 
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American Heritage’s Kiauna Martin covers right field during the Class 5A 
state championship game at Historic Dodgertown in Vero Beach. 
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American Heritage freshman Kiauna Martin tries to reach base on a bunt 
attempt against Baker County in the state championship. 
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Showdown within a showdown as 
Seminoles meet in high school playoffs 




own people that I’ve been growing up with 
since I was in middle school,” she said. “To 
be able to play them this far into regionals, 
it was a privilege. I liked it. I enjoyed it.” 

Playing against her friends only became 
a reality for Deliah when Admiral Farragut 
and Moore Haven both won their first two 
games in regionals. 

“I didn’t even know we’d play them 
until my mom told me if we win [a regional 
semifinal] then we play Moore Haven,” 
Deliah said. “I was like, ‘We’ve got to win 
this game. I want to play Moore Haven so 
bad.’” 

Deliah said she enjoys attending 
Admiral Farragut, where she boards. She 


BY KEVIN JOHN SON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — Regardless of 
the final score, Seminoles were guaranteed 
to be winners when Moore Haven hosted 
Admiral Farragut in the Class 3 A softball 
regional final May 1 . 

With six Seminoles on Moore Haven 
and three on Admiral Farragut, the Tribe 
couldn’t lose. 

“What a coincidence. They both play 
softball for different teams and then they 
meet up here at the end of the year in a do- 
or-die situation,” said Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers, who was among dozens of Tribal 
members who watched Moore Haven edge 
Admiral Farragut, 1-0. 

To a certain degree, Moore Haven 
coach Darryl Allen couldn’t lose either 
way. All nine Seminoles played for Allen 
when he was Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s softball coach. Seeing the kids 
he coached as middle schoolers compete 
against each other in a high school regional 
final was a proud moment for him. 

“Watching players you’ve coached 
grow and develop and not be stagnant, and 
know that some of the things you taught 
them, they’re utilizing them on the field - 
whether it’s with you or against you - is an 
unbelievable feeling,” Allen said. 

The Tribe’s contingent on Moore Haven 
included starters Kalgary Johns (designated 
hitter), Delaney Osceola (second base), 
Sunni Bearden (right field), Darlah Cypress 
(shortstop), Sydnee Cypress (left field) 
and Diamond Shore (substitute), while 
Admiral Farragut ’s lineup featured starters 
Deliah Carrillo (center field), Alicia Fudge 
(shortstop) and Martina Herrera (right 
field). 

The families of the Admiral Farragut 
trio were able to watch their loved ones play 
15 miles from the Brighton Reservation 
rather than making the two-hour trek to the 
school’s home field in St. Petersburg. 

It was fitting that two Seminoles figured 
in the game’s decisive play. After four and 
a half scoreless innings, Delaney sparked 
Moore Haven with a one-out double into 
the right-center gap. It was the game’s 
only extra base hit. Kalgary followed by 
choosing the same route. She poked a single 
that brought home Delaney with the game’s 
lone run. 

“I had faith in her that if I got it in play, 
she would score,” Kalgary said. 


“Tonight, Delaney Osceola and 
Kalgary Johns, those are our heroes,” Allen 
said. “Delaney is a kid who spent three 
years in Okeechobee and never really got 
an opportunity to play, came here to Moore 
Haven and just said, ‘Coach, give me an 
opportunity to show you I can play,’ and 
tonight, walks in at the biggest moment 
and hits a double. Kalgary, who I’ve been 
working with unbelievably in the (batting) 
cage, tonight gets inside of a pitch and hits 
it to right field and one run wins the game.” 

Moore Haven’s dugout was confident 
that Kalgary would come through in a 
clutch moment. 

“She gets pretty solid hits when we 
need them most of the time,” Darlah said. 
“So it’s good she came through for us and 
brought ‘D’ around.” 

Highlights for the Tribe on Admiral 
Farragut ’s side included Deliah, Alicia and 
Martina with one hit each. Even though his 
former players reached base, Allen didn’t 
seem to mind too much. He enjoyed seeing 
how the fruits of his coaching days at PECS 
have ripened. 

“It was neat,” he said. “It was 
heartwarming to watch how much they have 
grown since they left me, and the fact they 
were playing for a regional final and just 
three years ago we were all playing together 
in middle school and we were talking about 
development ... I’m extremely proud of 
them.” 

Martina would have had another hit but 
her line drive in the third inning was snagged 
by Darlah, who made a diving catch to her 
right in her final home game for the Terriers. 
The defensive gem brought a roar from the 
hometown fans as did Darlah ’s performance 
two days earlier in a 2-0 regional semifinal 
win against St. John Neumann when she 
had two hits, scored one run and stole two 
bases. 

Moore Haven finally breathed a sigh 
of relief in the regional final after its ace 
pitcher Olivia Everett retired the side in 
order in the seventh to finish a hard-fought 
battle. Seminoles from both teams correctly 
figured the game would be close. 

“I just thought it would be a good game 
because we’ve all grown up together and 
played together. We all know how they can 
play. We knew it would be a good game,” 
Kalgary said. 

Even though her team’s season ended, 
Deliah departed the field in an upbeat mood. 

“It was a privilege to play against our 


Kevin Johnson 

Admiral Farragut shortstop Alicia Fudge tags out Moore Haven’s Kalgary Johns at second base during a Class 3A regional final at Moore Haven High 
School. Moore Haven advanced to the state semifinals with a 1-0 win. 


Kevin Johnson 

Seminoles join Moore Haven coach Darryl Allen in the pitcher’s circle at Moore Haven High School after they faced off in a Class 3A softball regional 
final May 1. From left, the players from the Moore Haven Terriers and Admiral Farragut Blue Jackets are, front row: Diamond Shore, Deliah Carrillo and 
Delaney Osceola; back row: Kalgary Johns, Alicia Fudge, Darlah Cypress, Sydnee Cypress, Martina Herrera and Sunni Bearden. Allen coached all the 
players when they were in middle school at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 


hopes to be on her way to a career as a 
military nurse. 

“It’s a naval academy/preparatory 
school. They help you get ready for college. 
It’s just like college life. It’s really awesome. 
We wear uniforms,” she said. 

Deliah was productive at the plate in 
regionals with five hits and two RBIs in 
three games. 

Admiral Farragut coach Linda Derk 
was glad that three Seminoles wore softball 
uniforms for her team this season. 

“They’re just really good kids to have 
on the team,” she said. “Our team really gets 
along. It’s fun to see. We have one senior 
and all the rest are underclassmen. For us, 


we just keep getting better and better every 
year, but we have good kids that make that 
happen.” 

Deliah and Martina, both sophomores, 
covered two-thirds of the team’s outfield all 
season. 

“Deliah and Martina have been steady 
in the outfield the whole time,” Derk said. 

Martina delivered two RBIs and a hit in 
a regional semifinal win against Northside 
Christian. 

Alicia, an eighth-grader, made the most 
of her first season on the softball team. She 
joined after finishing her basketball season 
and promptly batted over .300, which 
included two hits and three runs scored in a 
regional quarterfinal win against 
Calvary Christian. 

“Being in eighth grade 
and not getting a whole lot of 
practice, it took her a little more 
time to get her feet wet,” Derk 
said. “We put her on the left 
side (at the plate) and worked 
on her slapping, and she’s done 
a tremendous job as the No. 2 
batter.” 

After the final out was 
recorded and postgame 
handshakes concluded, Allen 
and the Seminole players from 
both sides met in the pitcher’s 
circle to share hugs and laughs, 
just like old times. 

“Each one of them 
played a role tonight that was 
instrumental in their team 
having an opportunity to win,” 
Allen said. 

Admiral Farragut headed 
back to St. Pete with a 15-7 
record. Moore Haven advanced 
to Vero Beach for the state 
semifinals for the second 
straight year. 

The Terriers fell to Miami- 
Westminster, 11-3, on May 5. It 
was the final game for Darlah 
and Delaney. Both seniors went 
out swinging. Darlah was 2-for- 
4, scored a run and stole two 
bases; Delaney had a single and 
a stolen base. 

Moore Haven, which won 
its district championship in mid- 
April, finished 23-6 in Allen’s 
first season at the helm. 
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Admiral Farragut base runner Martina Herrera stands on 
second as Moore Haven’s Darlah Cypress plays shortstop. 
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T-Ball World Series brings 
blast of team spirit to BC 


STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Three teams 
competed in the all-reservation third annual 
T-Ball World Series held at Billie Johns Sr. 
Ball Field in Big Cypress. 

Though Brighton and Hollywood 
Recreation departments did not have 
enough children to make up separate full 
teams for the April 25 competition, true 


intra-tribal spirit prevailed. They combined 
players to form one team, which was then 
dubbed for the day as Hollywood/Brighton. 

The tournament also featured teams 
named Big Cypress 1 and Big Cypress 2. 

After intense and exciting games on 
the new ball fields, Hollywood/Brighton 
captured first place, Big Cypress 1 landed 
in second and Big Cypress 2 finished in 
third place. 



Courtesy photo 

T-ball players from the combined Hollywood/Brighton team pose April 25 for a first-place field 
photo after the all-reservation T-Ball World Series. 



Courtesy photo 

Players and coaches from the Big Cypress T-Ball Allstars, dubbed Big Cypress 1, are thrilled to 
come in second place in the third annual T-Ball World Series at Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field in Big 
Cypress. 



Courtesy photo 

The Big Cypress T-Ball Allstars, dubbed Big Cypress 2, pose with a trophy almost as big as they are 
after the third annual T-Ball World Series at Billie Johns Sr. Ball Field in Big Cypress. 


♦ BANQUET 

From page 1C 


squads introduced their players on stage, 
handed out awards and summed up their 
seasons. 

“I think the kids had more fun than 
I did coaching them, and I had more fun 
watching them grow,” said elementary 
basketball coach Joseph Orukotah. “This 
year we made a statement. We won some 
games, had fun doing it and I hope to be 
back next year.” 

Elementary most valuable player 
awards were doled out to Jeremiah 
Pickup (basketball) and Sarah Robbins 
(cheerleading). 

The golf season marked the 56th year 
that Amos Mazzant has been involved in 
the sport. For some of his players on the 
six-member team, it was their first year. 

“It is a sport that is [for a] lifetime. 
What they have learned this past year, 
they’re going to carry on for the rest of 
their life,” he said. 

Mazzant praised his team’s work 
ethic and noted that practices started in 
sweltering August. 

“It’s out in the hot sun, putting up with 
the rain and lightning and mosquitoes, but 
the kids came out and practiced, and that 
means a lot,” said Mazzant, whose young 
team was led by freshman captain and 
MVP Troy Cantu. 

With five middle school players and 
only two high school players, varsity boys 
basketball faced an uphill battle all season 
against older and taller opponents. 

“They started out kind of slow, ended 
up getting a little stronger in the end,” said 



coach O’Bryan White, whose team was led 
by captain and MVP Issiah Alvarado. 

Dessie Thomas served double duty 
as girls basketball and volleyball coach. 
Eyanna Billie was named MVP for 
basketball. 

“She would put up a good 
fight. She would stay in the game. 

She would hustle. Every time I 
would tell her to do something on 
the court, she would look back and 
say, ‘Yes, ma’am,”’ Thomas said. 

On the volleyball side, Leilani 
Gopher captured the MVP award, 
serving as evidence that hard work 
pays off. 

“You can find her in the 
gymnasium after school every day,” 
Thomas said. “She is really good. 

She practices. She’s smart. She has 
a lot going for her, and I hope she 
continues on the path that she is 
on.” 

Thomas said the volleyball 
team almost didn’t exist this season, 
but Nashoba Gonzalez came to the 


to Liberty Robbins and Franklin Jumper. 
Eyanna Billie and Jonah Alvarado received 
academic awards for having the highest 
grade point averages. 


rescue. 

“We did not have enough girls 
for volleyball. Nashoba recruited. 
She called parents herself. She went 
to houses. She did whatever it took 
to make sure we had a volleyball 
season. I thank her so much for 
that,” Thomas said. 

Gonzalez was recognized 
with an award for being the team’s 
captain. Later, she received the 
evening’s final honor: the Warrior’s 
Award as the school’s overall most 
valuable player in any sport. 

Rookie of the year awards went 


Kevin Johnson 

Nashoba Gonzalez holds the Warrior’s Award she earned 
at Ahfachkee School’s annual sports banquet May 14 at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


♦ HASKELL 

From page 1C 


Wilson shot a team-low 74. 

After his opening round 82, Deryk 
Speck, Haskell’s No. 2 player, explained 
that the Seminole Tribe’s assistance hit 
home with him. 

“It’s kind of hard to find the words 
to explain how it feels, but I’ll forever 
remember this trip because I’m an 
Oklahoman Seminole, so it’s nice to be 
down here with the origination Tribe and 
it was real meaningful to have somebody 
back us up like that,” he said. “I’m forever 
grateful to the Seminole Tribe of Florida.” 

The tournament features teams from 
NCAA Division I and II and the NAIA. 
This year’s field included 36 NCAA teams. 
Four NAIA schools, including Haskell, 
competed in their own division. 

While most of the other teams 
represented predominately Hispanic or 
African American colleges, Haskell was 
the only Native American squad. 

“We were a minority at the minority 
dinner,” Tanner said. 

“Not only are we the only Native 
team here, but we’re probably the only 
Native school with a golf team,” Speck 
said. “It does put a little more pressure and 
expectations, but I think we all do pretty 
well. We all have something to play for: 
family members, relatives. It’s more than 
just going out here and playing golf; it’s 
representing a group of people. I find that 
real special.” 

Playing alongside fellow minority 
teams carried added significance. 

“A lot of different backgrounds, a lot of 
diversity, and I really like that because no 
one has treated us differently like they do at 
other courses,” Speck said. “Everyone here 
has been real nice and I’ve really enjoyed 
that.” 

Just how much did playing in the 
tournament mean to the Haskell golfers? 
On the day he was supposed to walk 
with his classmates, Little Axe opted to 
walk with his teammates. The senior, 
from Tecumseh, Oklahoma, bypassed his 
graduation ceremony, which took place 
back in Lawrence on the morning of the 
first round. 

As if to bring a little piece of the 
ceremony with him for 1 8 holes, Little Axe 
played with his graduation sash draped 
across his golf bag. 

“The guys wanted me to wear it while 
I was playing, but I couldn’t do that, so 
coach tied it on my bag,” Little Axe said. 
“I’m glad I came. It’s a great experience.” 

As he watched the first round scores 
be perfectly penned in marker on a giant 


scoreboard, Tanner was thrilled with what 
he saw. His players had never played golf in 
Florida, let alone in a national tournament. 

“All these other schools have been to 
this tournament; this is our first time,” he 
said. 

Haskell’s top four scores on day one 
produced a total of 3 16 shots. 

“From what we were shooting at the 
beginning of the year to now, they’ve really 
made me proud of just improving. We were 
shooting in the 340s,” Tanner said. 

Haskell proved it could compete on a 
national stage; all it needed was a chance. 

“Just even being here with all my 
teammates, we’re proving everybody 
wrong. Natives can golf and we can do a lot 
of things instead of just being stereotypes 
and punch lines,” Speck said. 

Even though Haskell competed in a 
different division than the NCAA schools, 
Tanner noticed on the big board that his 
team shot a lower score than some Division 
II teams. 

“We’re beating some of these Division 
II schools. 333, 352, 319,” he said. “We’re 
representing Haskell well. I think the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida has made a good 
investment in sponsoring us because we’re 
representing them, too, and a lot of people 
know that’s how we got here.” 

Tanner’s connections with the Tribe go 
back decades. He’s known Moses Jumper 
Jr. for many years and coached Johnny 
Boone - “way long ago” - on the Haskell 
football team. 


“He was my quarterback,” Tanner 
said. “His freshman year was my second 
year and it was the first winning season our 
football had. Good player, good kid, good 
memories.” 

Haskell’s first few days in Florida 
spawned plenty of good memories. After 
arriving by plane in Fort Lauderdale, the 
team was treated to a trip to the Big Cypress 
Reservation where it soaked in all the rural 
sights and sounds. 

“It was real interesting to see just how 
the Seminoles live and just to see another 
Tribe and their ways. I didn’t realize it was 
such a big cattle industry,” Speck said. 

“We rode the air boats, saw a couple 
gators, water buffalo,” Wilson said. “There 
was a lot of stuff I didn’t know about, like 
different trees and what grew on them and 
how everything connected.” 

Day two of the tournament wasn’t 
as kind to Haskell as the first round. The 
team’s score was eight shots higher. 
Scheduled to be a three-day, 54-hole 
tournament, poor weather forced the third 
round to be canceled. 

Haskell shot a two-day total 640 and 
finished fourth in the NAIA division, which 
was won by the University of Texas at 
Brownsville. 

Despite the abbreviated golf, Haskell’s 
first trip to Florida proved to be memorable 
thanks to the Tribe. 

“We couldn’t afford it if they didn’t 
help us,” Tanner said. “We would not be 
here if it wasn’t for them.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Haskell Indian Nations University golfer Trevor Pueblo hits a shot from a fairway May 8 during the 
first round of the PGA Minority Collegiate Golf Championship at PGA Golf Club in Port St. Lucie. 



Real Cowboy. Real Western 


South Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store & Showroom 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

345374 

2007 

FLEETWOOD TRAVEL TRAILER 

TERRY 280RLDS 

N/A 

Good 

$6,700.00 

B48567 

2003 

FORD BUS 

E450 GOSHEN COACH (GAS) 

10,929 

Good 

$5,700.00 

A24543 

2010 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT (4WD) 

212,468 

Poor 

$1,900.00 

A36463 

2001 

FORD SUV 

EXPEDITION EDDIE BAUER EDITION (RWD) 

157,851 

Poor 

$1,500.00 

B70821 

2005 

FORD POLICE SUV 

EXPLORER XLS (4WD) 

133,684 

Poor 

$1,320.00 

A82933 

2007 

FORD SUV 

ESCAPE HYBRID (FWD) 

249,912 

Poor 

$900.00 

101851 

2007 

FORD POLICE SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

93,395 

Poor 

$840.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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♦ CLINIC 

From page 1C 


work this winter or in early spring 2016. 

“My coaches told me to finish school 
first. That’s important. My education 
is important to me,” Carter said. “I’m 
going to finish, then I’ll go anywhere. 
As long as there is a basketball and an 
orange goal, I’m going to go play.” 


Turning pro means Carter could end 
up just about anywhere on the globe. In 
addition to the U.S., the professional 
landscape is dotted with leagues from 
Argentina to China to Italy and beyond. 

As for his clinics, no matter what 
path Carter’s future takes him, he 
welcomes the chance to come back to 
Big Cypress. 

“All they have to do is ask me and 
I’ll say yes,” he said. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter works with kids May 15 during the DeForest Carter Basketball Clinic. 



Kevin Johnson 

Brian Johnson provides shooting instructions to Peyton 
Hill during the DeForest Carter Basketball Clinic at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
Johnson was a teammate of Carter’s at Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University. 







Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter, at the center of the back row, is joined by fellow instructors and youngsters at the DeForest Carter Basketball Clinic in Big 
Cypress. This was the second year the Recreation Department has organized the event. 


Ke’Yhara Tommie ends 
winning season with 
Fort Pierce relay squad 


BY KEVIN J OHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT PIERCE — When the Fort 
Pierce Central High School girls 4x100 
relay team first assembled at the start of the 
track and field season, coach A1 Nevarez 
figured his squad could be a work in 
progress. 

“When they first started, they barely 
knew each other,” he said. 

By the conclusion of the season in early 
May, Nevarez’s concerns had evaporated. 

“They had a phenomenal year,” he 

said. 

It didn’t take long for the squad, which 
includes Ke’Yhara Tommie, to convince 
Nevarez that 2015 would be a special year. 

At just about every meet, the 4x100 
team finished first, and often did so in 
dominating fashion, including a romp to 
the winner’s circle at the Class 4A-District 
9 meet in April. With Ke’Yhara in her 
usual spot running the second leg, the four 
Fort Pierce girls completed the one lap in 
a fraction over 48 seconds. The runner-up 
team crossed the finish line more than four 
seconds later, an eternity in a 100-meter 
race. 

“It was awesome. We won significantly. 
We had a 20- or 30-yard lead. It wasn’t 
close,” Nevarez said. 

Ke’Yhara, a sophomore from the Fort 
Pierce Reservation, ran in the second spot 
throughout the season because Nevarez 
knew she wouldn’t lose any ground. 

“She’s got that explosive speed,” he 
said. “If we get her the baton first, there’s 
no one that’s going to catch her.” 

Ke’Yhara’s relay teammates included 
Morena Cruz in the leadoff spot, Ashly 
Rodriguez and Pamela Salmon as the 
anchor. 

After districts, the team’s pile of 
relay victories, which also included wins 
at the St. Lucie County Championships, 
Vero Beach Relays and Jupiter Warrior 
Invitational, continued to grow. 

A victory in the Class 4A-Region 3 
meet at Jupiter High School vaulted the 
team into the state final May 2 before 
injuries halted the momentum. 

Nevarez said Ke’Yhara battled a hip 
injury for part of the season. 

“She ran when she was injured. She 
gave it all she got. She’s got heart,” he said. 

But when the state final arrived, 
Nevarez said the injury forced Ke’Yhara to 
the sideline. Without her, Fort Pierce wasn’t 
the same and finished near the bottom. 

“It was obvious in the state final that 


we missed her,” said Nevarez, who added 
that his squad also suffered a setback when 
one of the relay runners pulled a hamstring 
in another race earlier in the day. 

In addition to relay, Ke’Yhara also 
excelled in individual events during the 
season. Although she didn’t qualify for 
the state final in the 100- and 200-meter 
dashes, she racked up top three finishes in 
those categories at most meets. 

“She earned us a lot of points this 
year,” Nevarez said. 

Nevarez said Ke’Yhara’s outstanding 
season helped her earn the most improved 
player award out of about 50 girls on the 
track and field team. 

Considering all four 4x100 runners are 
sophomores or juniors, next season could 
be another memorable one. This year’s 
squad - the one which started with question 
marks - ranks among the best Nevarez has 
seen in his seven years as a coach at Fort 
Pierce Central. 

“This is the best relay team in terms of 
chemistry,” he said. “They should be in the 
top four next year in the state.” 



Courtesy photo 

Fort Pierce Central High School’s 4x100 girls 
relay team gathers with coach Al Nevarez for 
a photo. The runners are, from left, Pamela 
Salmon, Ashly Rodriguez, Ke’Yhara Tommie and 
Morena Cruz. The squad won county, district 
and regional championships this spring. 



MUTTON BUSTING (6 & UNDER) 
PONY RIDING (7-9) 
PONY RIDING (10-12) 
CALF RIDING (7-10) 
STEER RIDING (11-12) 
CHUTE D0GGIN 
JR. BULLS (13-18) 
STEER UNDECORATING 
BREAKAWAY (4-9) 
BREAKAWAY (10-18) 
TEAM ROPING 
DUMMY ROPING (1-6) 
BARREL RACING (4-8) 
BARREL RACING (9-12) 
BARREL RACING (13-18) 
POLE BENDING (4-8) 
POLE BENDING (9-12) 
POLE BENDING (13-18) 
GOAT UNTYING (7 & UNDER) 
JR. GOAT TYING (8-13) 
SR. GOAT TYING (14-18) 


PAY BACK IN EACH EVENT 


MEMBERSHIP FEE: $35.00 


EVENT FEES: $25.00 


ADDED MONEY IN EACH EVENT 


ALL EVENTS WILL BE RUN COMPLETELY 
(NO SLACK) 


ENTRY FEES CASH ONLY 


Prizes will be given 1st thru 5th to the highest point winners in each event at end of series. 
Contact Earleen Rimes at (863)983-8923 for calls ins prior to each rodeo between 8am to 
5pm Monday and Tuesday. For more information, visit us atwww.JRCARENA.com 



2015 

Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO) 
Baseball & Softball Tournament 
July 16-18, 2015 
(Atmore, Alabama) 



~ Must be the age of 7 years old by the first day of the NAYO 
tournament. 

~ Can not be the age of 18 years old by 8 / 1 / 14 . 

Seminole Wav to Plav Requirements Apply : 

• Cumulative GPA's must be 2.0 or above by registration deadline 

• Not truant or on academic probation 

• Drug screening clearance is required for participants and chaperones 


To obtain your application(s) and for more information, please 
contact your local Recreation office. 


BIG CYPRESS f BRIGHTON f HOLLYWOOD f IMMQKALEE f CHUFCO 

863.983.9659 m. 12140 / 863.763.3866 / 954.989.9457 ' 239.657 4515 16607 ' 772466.1492 

www.SeminoleTribeRecreation.com 
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SEMINOLES IN RECOVERY PRESENTS 


6 ™ 


ANNUAL 


\ 




BENEFIT GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 




CLEWISTON 


AMERICA’S SWEETEST GOLF COURSE 




SATURDAY 


JUNE 27 th 


1201 SAN LUIZ AVE. 
CLEWISTON, FL 
863.983.1448 


PROCEEDS FROM THIS EVENT BENEFIT THE 


8 AM - SHOTGUN START 
$400 - 4 MAN TEAMS 
$100 - SINGLE PLAYERS 
$100 - HOLE SPONSERS 
$5 - MULLIGANS 


8™ ANNUAL 


FLORIDA NATIVE AMERICAN 
RECOVERY CONVENTION 
WWW.SEMINOLESINRECOVERY.COM OR EMAIL 
SEMINOLEINRECOVERY@SEMTRIBE.COM 


PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


18- HOLES, CART FEES 


TO PRE-REGISTER CONTACT 
HELENE BUSTER 863.902.3200 
TRACEY DE LA ROSA 239.357.9962 
FRED MULLINS 239.867.3480 
DEBRA RAY 863.228.0900 


$20-10 FOOT STRINGS 



OPEN TOURNAMENT 



AiJkWYJ 


Guy LaSree, Rabbit Tricks Lion, 1992; ATTK Catalog No. 1992.8.10 


AN EXHIBIT TO CELEBRATE THE LIFE & ART OF GUY LABREE 

Presented by the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


June 13 th , 2015 - November 8 th , 2015 
Opening Reception: June 20 th , 2013 
1:00-3:00 p.m. 


For Information contact: (863) 902-1113 / www.ahtahthiki.com 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OE ELORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


Smithsonian Affiliations 



If Hoses (grow in JCeaven 

If roses grow in Heaven LorcC 
p Cease pick a bunch for me 
TCace them in my Mother's arms 
ancC teCC her they’re from me 
TeCC her 1 Cove her and miss her, 
and when she turns to smiCe, 

TCace a hiss upon her cheek 
and hoCd her for awhiCe 
'Because remembering her is easy, 

I doit everyday 

But there is an ache within my heart 
That wiCC never go away . 

In Loving Memory of My Mother 
Annie Jumper 




STATE ROAD 7/US 441 IMPROVEMENTS PROJECT 

IN HOLLYWOOD, WEST PARK, AND MIRAMAR 


FROM SW 25TH STREET TO 
FILLMORE STREET 


FROM FILLMORE STREET TO 
SOUTH OF STIRLING ROAD 


Project Timeline 

January 5, 2015 — Spring 2018 

Project Contractor 

Marks Brothers, Inc. 

Project Cost 

$30,674,813.08 

Project Improvements 

Add one lane in each direction for a total of six 
lanes with left turn lanes 

Add raised medians to separate northbound and 
southbound lanes 

Construct new storm sewer system and 
retention ponds 

Install new water and sewer lines 

Construct bus bays at current bus stop locations 

Construct curbs and gutters 

Add or replace sidewalks with ADA compliant 
ramps on both sides of the road 
Upgrade existing signalized intersections with 
mast arms and add pedestrian countdown timers 
at Pembroke Road, Washington Street, and 
Hollywood Boulevard 

Improve street lighting along the corridor by 

installing new lighting system along the west 

side of SR 7 /US 441 

Add Intelligent Transportation System 

components including digital message signs and 

traffic monitoring cameras 

Resurface the roadway 


Project Timeline 

Spring 2015 — Summer 2018 

Project Contractor 

Community Asphalt Corp. 

Project Cost 

$29,568,100.00 

Project Improvements 

• Add one lane in each direction for a total of six 
lanes with left turn lanes 

• Add raised medians to separate northbound and 
southbound lanes 

• Construct new storm sewer system and 
retention ponds 

• Install new water and sewer lines 

• Construct bus bays at current bus stop locations 

• Construct curbs and gutters 

• Add or replace sidewalks with ADA compliant 
ramps on both sides of the road 

• Upgrade existing signalized intersections with 
mast arms and add pedestrian countdown 
timers at Johnson Street, Taft Street, and 
Sheridan Street 

• Improve street lighting along the corridor by 
installing new lighting system along the west 
side of SR 7 /US 441 

• Add Intelligent Transportation System 
components including digital message signs 
and traffic monitoring cameras 

• Resurface the roadway 


For Additional Project Information 

Contact Ms. Casey Liening, Public Information Officer 
Phone: (954) 940-7585 | Email: cliening@corradino.com 

www.dot.state.fl.us 

Consistent, Predictable, Repeatable 







Superhero dads honored 
during Father’s Day 
COMMUNITY ♦ 6A 


Haskell coach spikes volleyball 
growth in Indian Country 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 


Class of 2015: Seminoles 
celebrate graduations 
EDUCATION * 2B 
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Tribe’s Jobe Johns shatters 
season calf roping record 


Blevyns Jumper , ; Logan Hyatt also shine in high school rodeo meet 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


Kevin Johnson 

As the gate opens, Jobe Johns starts the chase during the steer wrestling portion of the Florida High School Rodeo Association’s state finals June 
12 at the Okeechobee County Agri-Civic Center. Later that night, Johns posted the season’s fastest time in tie-down calf roping in 7.2 seconds. He 
qualified in both events for the National High School Finals Rodeo from July 12-18 in Rock Springs, Wyoming. 


Much research, 
few answers 
as laurel wilt 
disease spreads 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 

CORAL SPRINGS — A Jurassic- 
sized, tree-killing plague from tiny Asian 
beetles is spreading a peculiar ecological 
disaster called laurel wilt disease across 
the Southeast. 

Dozens of scientists and concerned 
citizens saw the problem firsthand during 
a field trip through the Everglades as part 
of the “Conference on Laurel Wilt Disease 
and Natural Ecosystems” held June 16- 
18 in Coral Springs. The Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes were among the 
conference’s sponsors. 

Thousands of acres of redbay, swamp 
bay, avocado and other trees in the 
laurel family have succumbed to redbay 
ambrosia beetles in Florida since 2005 
when the bugs were first discovered in 
Duval County. Since then, blown south 
by trade winds and Florida storms and 
replenished by hiding in wood crates or 
firewood dropped off at ports and carried 
by trucks through all parts of North 

♦ See LAUREL WILT on page 4A 


Seminole Gaming 
promotes Eder to 
CFO position 

B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — John Eder has 
been promoted to chief financial officer at 
Seminole Gaming, operator of the Tribe’s 
seven Florida casinos. Formerly senior 
vice president of finance, Eder brings 13 
years of Seminole Gaming experience 
with him to the CFO position. 

“We will continue to grow our 
footprint here in our current locations, 
grow our revenue and our product,” said 
Eder, who joined Seminole Gaming in 
2002. “Our focus today is to improve guest 
service, to provide a world-class product 
no matter which casino the guest is in and 
continue to grow our organization.” 

Eder ’s responsibilities include finance, 
accounting, payroll, risk management, 
compliance, banking/investor relations, 
planning and analysis, cage, credit and 
purchasing for the casinos. He also sits on 
several strategic steering committees for 

+ See EDER on page 4A 


Luncheon lauds 
legion of tribal 
foster parents 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Family Services 
Department counselor Fred Mullins called 
the Foster Parent Appreciation Luncheon a 
“very special late morning for very special 
people.” He described the foster parents as 
the Tribe’s SEAL Team Six. 

“You are the ones who, 24 hours a 
day, are there to go in and help no matter 
what,” Mullins said, comparing the room 
full of foster parents to the U.S. Navy’s 
heroic special operation mission unit. 

Nearly 25 foster parents, dedicated to 
providing homes in a heartbeat to Tribal 
children removed for any reason from 
their biological parents, were honored 
at the May 28 event at the Big Cypress 
Community Center. 

Helene Buster, the department’s 
director, said the annual luncheon provides 
an opportunity to thank the foster parents 
for keeping kids - often rescued from 
troubled homes - within the community 
and among loved ones. 

♦ See APPRECIATION on page 5A 


OKEECHOBEE — Before the Florida 
High School Rodeo Association’s (FHSRA) 
state finals reached the halfway point in its 
four-day run, Seminole Tribe’s Jobe Johns 
and Blevyns Jumper and Muscogee (Creek) 
Nation’s Logan Hyatt had already posted 
impressive wins. 

In the first round June 11, nobody 
was faster in team roping than Jumper 
and his partner. And nobody all season in 
the FHSRA produced a faster time in steer 
wrestling than Hyatt on the first night at 
states. 

Those strong runs proved to be a 
precursor for day two as Johns earned his 
time in the spotlight with a memorable 
victory in tie-down calf roping. 

There was a good reason why his 
blistering time of 7.2 seconds evoked 
the loudest cheers of the night from the 
spectators at the Okeechobee County 
Agri-Civic Center. Johns, 16, shattered the 
season’s previous best time by nearly a full 
second. FHSRA President Paul Albert said 
Johns’ time was the fastest in at least the 
past four years, and perhaps the fastest ever 
in the association. 

Albert said record books, per se, are not 
kept by the association, but he researched 
and didn’t see a faster mark. 

“I can’t find anything that says there 
is a faster time than 7.2,” Albert said. 
“It’s extremely fast. When you get below 
8, that is unbelievable; everything has 
to be perfect. From start to finish, it was 
absolutely perfect.” 

Wearing jeans, a black shirt and a black 
cowboy hat, Johns roped and tied up the 
calf in about as long as it takes to read this 
sentence. 

“My game plan was to make sure I 
caught him around the neck,” Johns said. “I 
didn’t think I was going to be that fast. I 
knew I had a good calf, and I knew I could 
make a good run on him.” 

Johns, the son of Tara and Billy 
Joe Johns, aspires to follow in his dad’s 


A small contingent of Lummi Nation 
teens traversed the country to participate in 
a cultural exchange with the Seminole Tribe 
from June 15-19. 

The 10 teens, all residents of a group 
home on the Lummi Reservation west of 
Bellingham, Washington, toured Billie 


footsteps and rodeo professionally. 

Johns’ performance at states came 
after he won All-Around Cowboy honors 
for May. For the season, he finished third 
overall in tie-down calf roping and qualified 
for the National High School Finals Rodeo 
from July 12-18 in Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
He also qualified in steer wrestling. 


Swamp Safari and the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum in Big Cypress, learned about 
Seminole culture in Hollywood, dined with 
Chairman James E. Billie at the Hard Rock 
Cafe and enjoyed a day at the beach before 
heading home filled with enthusiasm for 
culture. 

“It’s all about sharing knowledge about 
who we are and what we do,” said Bobby 
Frank, Hollywood Community Culture 


Although his specialty is calf roping, 
Johns came within a whisker of being the 
state champion in steer wrestling, but that 
honor went to Hyatt, who lives with the 
Johns family in Lake Placid. 

“He’s like my brother,” Johns said. 
“He’s lived with me for three years. He 
came down from Alabama, which is where 


center manager. “You take what you learn 
from the elders and pass it on; that’s what 
we do.” 

The Lummi youth have traveled to New 
York, Washington, D.C., Hawaii, Oregon 
and California for cultural exchange trips, 
but this was their first foray into Florida. 

“Some of the kids have always wanted 
to come to Florida, so they reached out 
to us,” said Trishanna Storm, executive 
assistant to Chairman Billie. 
“They wanted to see the 
Everglades and alligators, 
so we thought Billie Swamp 
Safari would be a wonderful 
experience. Afterward, the 
Museum gave them the 
history of the Seminoles.” 

In Hollywood, they 
were introduced to Seminole 
culture through crafts and 
food. Girls made pumpkin 
frybread and Seminole doll 
pins from palm fiber and 
beads, while boys crafted 
tomahawks from cypress 
branches and knees. 

Madeline Benard, 
who works with children 
in the Community Culture 
Department, explained the 
matriarchal clan structure of 
the Tribe. 

“You can’t marry in 
your same clan,” she said. 
“A woman’s role is to pass 
the clan to her children. 
You have to keep with your 
tradition; without it you’re 
nothing.” 

The Lummi and 
Seminole women enjoyed 
an easy camaraderie in the 
culture room. They shared 
stories about their Tribes 


I grew up. I met him in junior rodeo and 
we’ve been best friends ever since.” 

Hyatt decided to leave Alabama in 
order to pursue his rodeo career. 

“There’s a lot more rodeos in Florida 
than there is in Alabama,” Hyatt said. 


and traditions as they fashioned dolls. The 
Lummi teens discussed going into the 
woods to collect bark from the cedar trees, 
which they use to weave hats, baskets, rope 
and fishing nets; they use the wood to make 
canoes and totem poles. 

“Girls will bead and make cedar 
hats, but men do more work with cedar 
than girls,” said Eliza Julius, 13. “Women 
make a lot of beaded jewelry, regalia and 
moccasins.” 

The Lummi boys gathered under a 
chickee as Morgan Frank taught them about 
the cypress trees and knees they would 
use to make tomahawks. He let them strip 
leaves from small branches and cut wood 
for handles. 

“When you make something, you give 
it away,” said Frank, who has given most of 
his creations to family members. 

While the boys stripped bark and 
created sharp edges on tomahawk heads 
with a two-handled draw blade, Frank 
sharpened another blade vigorously. He 
instructed them to use their back muscles 
when pulling the draw blade, not just their 
arms. 

“My brother used to tell me if you are 
afraid of a blade, it will cut you,” he said. 
“You have to respect it.” 

Simultaneously, girls made pumpkin 
frybread in the cooking chickee. Lined up 
at the work table, they learned that if they 
worked the dough too much it would make 
the bread tough. Most had never made 
frybread over an open fire; Lummi women 
make it indoors. 

As they kneaded bread, the girls shared 
recipes for their own versions; Benard 
shared the Seminole’s version of Indian 
burgers. The group then enjoyed a lunch 
of Indian tacos, while Gordon “Ollie” 
Wareham shared a few Seminole legends 

+ See CULTURE on page 5A 



Beverly Bidney 

Lummi Nation teen Elijah Wilson holds a cypress branch steady as Arthur Felix saws off a piece to create a handle 
for the tomahawk he would make under the supervision of Morgan Frank, right. A group of 10 teens visited the 
Hollywood Community Culture Department June 16 for a cultural exchange. 


+ See RODEO on page 2C 
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Editorial 


Sleep with your head to the East 


• James E. Billie 

A t an early age, my mother 
would get me out of bed in the 
morning to wash my face and 
rinse my mouth. She made me turn my 
body toward the rising sun. 

She would say, “Breathmaker has 
given you another day on earth. Be thankful 
and say Sho-naa-bish (thank you) as you 
wash your face.” 

As time went on, I fell into the habit. 
To this day I say my morning thank you 
prayer and also a prayer before I sleep. 
When I build a house for my family, I 
make sure the bathroom sinks are in such 
a manner that I face toward the East. When 
I wash my face or brush my teeth or comb 
my hair, I am already in position to say my 
morning prayer. 

Another habit I have maintained 


throughout all these years is I go to sleep 
with my head toward the East. Again, all 
the beds in my house are such that you must 
lie down with your head toward the East. 

Why? 

The old ones believed that when you 
cross over (die), your soul heads west 
toward the sunset or darkness, eventually 
getting onto the Milky Way and enter life 
eternal. 

When you sleep, it is believed that 
your soul wanders away from your body 
and mingles with other souls. If you lie 
with your head to the East, your position 
repels souls from being near you. If you lie 
with your head to the West you will attract 
souls to come to you and influence your 
soul to go with them on their journey to 
other souls. 

This will cause you to be without 
a soul in your body. You will be soulless 


with no direction, 
confused and make 
those around you 
miserable. So to 
prevent this, you 
simply lie with 
your head toward 
the East. 

This is the 
reason when we 
bury loved ones we 
lay them with their 
heads to the West. 

There is more, but this is all I will say today. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and the first 
place winner of the 2015 Native American 
Journalists Association (NAJA) editorial 
writing award. 



All are victims of United States’ 
bloodiest Native American War 


• Joe Knetsch 

T he Second Seminole War is 
America’s longest and bloodiest 
upon Native Americans, and 
the most costly - much more so than the 
statistics will ever reveal. One thousand 
five hundred American military personnel 
died in this war but how many Native 
Americans, African Americans, or civilian 
settlers, travelers or shipwrecked sailors 
lost their lives and became victims in this 
war? 

We know from the records that 59 
soldiers died in and around [Micanopy], 
Black Point, Welika Pond and others. It 
was a very costly and destructive war. It 
was a dangerous time for all concerned. 
It also brought Micanopy and Florida to 
the nation’s attention but not in a very 
positive light. It gave the abolitionist press 
ammunition to tout the evils of slavery 
and the oppression of Native Americans 
who lived in the territory, which in turn 
helped fuel the flames of what became the 
American Civil War. 

It made the name of Osceola famous 
throughout the world and made him a 
martyr to the cause of freedom, something 
not intended by Gen. Thomas Jesup who 
took him under a flag of truce. It also 
made the name of Gen. Zachary Taylor 
famous and helped pave the way for his 
later rise to the presidency. It did little for 
the reputation of the Army, which suffered 
defeat and disaster in front of the nation 
and failed to bring the war to an end after 
seven long years. 

Seminoles, Miccosukee and their 
allies forced the Army to double the size of 
its force and to try various tactics to defeat 
them and almost every one of these failed. 
An army trained in fighting a European- 
style battle was not equipped mentally to 
fight a guerrilla- style of traditional Native 
American warfare. The Army did not 
understand fighting along these lines even 
though most of the earlier conflicts with 
Natives had been fought in this manner... 

What they failed to realize was the 
Indians’ need to fight such a conflict with 
tactics that kept casualties at a minimum 
and still allowed them to keep fighting and 
resisting until the end. The war was truly 
a war of cultures and misunderstanding 
brought on in many ways by our arrogance. 
The policy of removing Natives from 
the western part of the United States (i.e. 
the vacant lands of the old country and 
the old northwest) began with George 
Washington’s administration, which sought 
to remove Native Americans from the 
Ohio Valley where [Washington] invested 
heavily. Thomas Jefferson strongly 
believed in moving Native Americans also 
and sending them teachers to make them 
acculturate to white culture and bring them 
back. 

The now-hated Andrew Jackson did 
not believe in making Native Americans 
extinct. The main point of his Indian 
removal policy was to get the land the 
Native Americans had proved to be 
fertile and desirable for settlement. The 
Seminoles and Miccosukees have long 
proved that almost any part of Florida 
can be productive and grow commercial 
crops. They had already moved into the 


Everglades in the late 1700s and harvested 
valuable coontie and other products of 
the land. The original settlers of this land 
around Micanopy proved to [explorer] 
William Bartram and many others that it 
was also a great place to raise cattle. 

Any reading of the military records of 
this era show an immense amount of crops, 
cattle, horses and goods that the Seminoles 
and Miccosukees could produce. It allowed 
them to, of course, thrive in what whites 
considered a very hostile environment. 

Once the hostile environment was 
tamed by the Native Americans it now 
became desirable for the whites to exploit 
and move them off. The Seminoles and 
Miccosukees did practice slavery just like 
their brethren throughout the Southeast, 
but it was not identical to the practice of the 
white population; [Indians] allowed their 
slaves a good deal of freedom unheard of 
in the southern states of Georgia, Alabama 
and the Carolinas where many blacks had 
fled for their freedom and they saw this as 
a less oppressive form of life. Free blacks 
also came to Florida in substantial numbers 
from that day seeking to remain free from 
the “blackbirders” - those slave hunters 
who came and re-enslaved people who had 
already been freed. 

Family mattered, of course, to these 
immigrants, also, and the culture embraced 
and built by the Native Americans in 
Florida was attractive to blacks fleeing 
slave states of the South. Their presence 
in Florida was, of course, an attraction to 
slave hunters who tried to recapture and 
get the bounties that were offered for these 
escaped slaves. 

A simple reading of any southern 
newspaper of the day will prove that point. 
However, it would be simplistic to say that 
the Second Seminole War was, as it has 
been often understood in the context of 
Gen. Jesup, a “Negro war.” It was about 
slaves, yes, but also land, cattle, crops 
and even fishing - all those things that 
Seminoles enjoyed and used were desired 
by the whites moving south in larger and 
larger numbers. 

How could, the white men of 
the frontier asked, government allow 
“savages” to enjoy these things and deny 
them to white settlers. These “savages” 
had wonderful crops raised on a three-crop 
rotation. They had numerous cattle. They 
also, of course, traded for European goods 
and utensils and many lived in homes of 
plank and cedar shake roofs, some of them 
two stories tall. Yeah, these are “savages,” 
right? They also had extended families 
who supported each other when tragedy 
happened and the crops failed ... unlike 
many of the whites of the frontier who left 
their family connections behind. 

The constant use of the word “savage” 
in the newspapers and the political speeches 
of that day tell us about the old tradition of 
making the enemy always appear brutal, 
unfeeling, devoid of morals, someone to 
be despised and hated. No matter what 
frontier you discuss, the conquering 
inhabitants must be justified in making 
them appear uncivilized in terms of the 
conquering nation. It is an old and very sad 
commentary on life from time immemorial. 

When Micanopy ’s ancestors settled 
this land in this area, they were looking 


for better pastures, fertile grounds, good 
hunting, plenty of wood and land from 
which to build their homes and provide 
for their families. From the time of the 
Cowkeeper, as the white man called him, 
through Micanopy ’s time as leader of the 
Tribal Council, the pressure for white 
settlement and steadily growing hostility 
toward Native Americans, the settlements 
knew little peace. 

The constant raids on Native cattle led 
to retaliation that escalated the violence 
on the Florida frontier, already a pretty 
violent place. When the United States 
took possession of Florida in 1821 they 
brought with them their concept of English 
law, which is much more restrictive to the 
slaves and others. The loose form of slavery 
practiced by the Seminoles and Spanish 
had no place in American law. No land was 
common land as in Spanish law or practiced 
by the Native Americans in Florida. 

The clash of cultural values was also 
part of the origins of the Second Seminole 
War. One of the trite truisms of war is the 
winners are always the ones who write 
the history and they always are shown in 
their best light. The losers seldom write 
history or at least that’s what is assumed. 
The reality is all sides write or pass down 
their histories and these are rarely shared 
among the contesting groups. Americans, 
for example, are totally unfamiliar with the 
British side of the American Revolution, or 
the French involvement or Dutch assistance 
or other facets that let to that glorious war’s 
conclusion. 

The oral traditions in the history of the 
Seminoles and Miccosukees are unknown 
to white culture, and the blacks that 
survived have no written version of their 
history, of that time, either. Thus two sides 
of the mix are left out of the history of that 
bloody and costly war that saw more than 
3,000 Seminoles, Miccosukees and blacks 
shipped westward to their assigned new 
homes. If these figures are roughly correct, 
the census of Native Americans prior to the 
war was 5,000. That leaves 2,000 people - 
men, women and children - unaccounted 
for in the Seminole nation alone. And these 
figures do not reflect the number of blacks 
who were known to have been with the 
Native Americans at that time throughout 
the territory. That is a significant number 
who are unaccounted for by these cold hard 
numbers. They are part of the reasons we 
are here today (at the Micanopy/Seminole 
Memorial Day event)... 

All suffered in this war. The warriors, 
the women, the children and the traditions 
on all sides were altered greatly. They 
were combatants who believed their efforts 
would lead to a better life for their future 
generations. We should honor all sides in 
this tragic war, Native American, white 
and black. They fought and died believing 
in their cause and their ways of life. In a 
certain sense they were all honorable and 
they were all heroes. Let us remember them 
for what they believed and fought for in 
the tragic conflict we now call the Second 
Seminole War. They deserve nothing less. 

Memorial Day 2015 remarks given in 
Micanopy, Florida by Joe Knetsch (Ph.D.), 
a leading authority on the Second Seminole 
War. 


Back in the 
saddle again 


• Mitchell Cypress 

F irst of all, I would like to go ahead 
and thank everybody who gave 
me support for my return back to 
politics. Also I would like to congratulate 
all the seniors who graduated this year 
from school and remind them that no matter 
what field they choose, Seminole Tribe and 
Seminole Tribe, Inc. will support them. 

Seminole Tribal Council and the Board 
of Directors will be working together in 
support of each other and try to improve 
service, as well as continue seeking other 
revenues besides the casino. This way, 
if something negative ever happens in 
Tallahassee regarding our gaming, we will 
have other revenues to fall back on and to 
continue the businesses and policies that 
have been working so well. 

Our enterprises will be diversified to 
support the direction we are headed and the 
comfort and lifestyle that we are accustomed 
to. This office will have an open door policy 
for anyone with a new idea, problem or 
other issue that can benefit from the Board 
and the President’s attention. In fact, the 
Board is always looking to support Tribal 
members who want to go into business and 
if there is a way the Board, and especially 
the President’s office, can help make that 
happen, we will be here if you need us. 

During my many years in office, I 
have witnessed an astounding increase 
in Seminole high school graduates and 
Seminoles attending college. Nothing can 
convince me more that we are on the right 
track for our next generation. You may 
notice a certain percentage return to work for 
the Tribe but not a whole lot. That is really 
by policy, especially from the Chairman’s 
Office. His policy has been go to school, 
get educated, go to work on the outside, get 


experience and then 
come back to work 
for us. 

Sometimes just 
the book knowledge 
is not enough to 
really be successful. 

We need that work 
experience from 
you as well. Then 
when you come 
back to the Tribe, 
you will have what 
it takes to make this place better for all of 
us. I do support that policy. 

Nowadays, instead of just the high 
school diploma, we even have college 
graduates. There was a time, not that long 
ago, where college graduates were mighty 
hard to find around Seminole Country. Now 
we have them coming back with degrees. 
They are not necessarily looking for a 
handout. They are wanting to go to work. 
To earn it. And that is good. 

The Board will continue to promote the 
enterprises that they have already started 
and developed into revenue streams. But 
the people need to know that I am willing 
to listen and try to figure out how the 
President’s office and Board can make it 
happen for anyone with an idea or dream 
involving economic development. A lot of 
things have changed even from just four 
years ago, especially in agriculture. Take a 
look at our cattle program! 

The bottom line is we are looking 
forward to continue moving upward, while 
improving our service to the members of the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



The Seminole Tribune 
earns 1 1 NAJA awards 

Chairman wins best editorial 


The Seminole Tribune earned 1 1 
awards in the 2015 Native American 
Journalists Association (NAJA) Media 
Award competition. The awards will be 
presented during NAJA’s National Native 
Media conference July 9-12 in Washington, 
D.C. 

The competition recognizes excellence 
in journalism by Native publications 
throughout Indian Country across the U.S. 
and Canada. 

Chairman James E. Billie won first 
place for his editorial about Abiaki (aka 
Sam Jones), and The Tribune placed 
third for general excellence against other 
monthly and semimonthly publications 
with circulations between 4,000 and 8,000. 
Staff reporter Beverly Bidney earned four 
awards for stories and photos, while staff 
reporter Eileen Soler and copy editor Kevin 
Johnson each won two awards for stories 
and photography. Special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher won second place in the 
Best Environmental Story category. 

The awards are: 

Best Editorial 

First Place 
James E. Billie 
The Seminole Tribune 
Soldiers called him “Devil” 

General Excellence - Print 

Third Place 

The Seminole Tribune 

Best Environmental Story - Print 

Second Place 
Peter B. Gallagher 
The Seminole Tribune 
Redbay trees are dying 

Best Sports Photo - Print 

First Place 


Kevin Johnson 
The Seminole Tribune 
Soaring Seminole 

Third Place 
Beverly Bidney 
The Seminole Tribune 
Lassoing the win 

Best Sports Story - Print 

First Place 

Kevin Johnson 

The Seminole Tribune 

Forty years later, PGA Tour victory 

evokes fond memories for Rod Curl 

Second Place 

Beverly Bidney 

The Seminole Tribune 

Seminole suits up with FSU Seminoles 

Best Feature Photo - Print 

Second Place 
Beverly Bidney 
The Seminole Tribune 
Family tradition 

Third Place 

Eileen Soler 

The Seminole Tribune 

Many nations, one Native beat 

Best News Photo - Print 

Third Place 
Beverly Bidney 
The Seminole Tribune 
Free at last 

Best News Story - Print 

First Place 

Eileen Soler 

The Seminole Tribune 

Task force takes aim at violence against 

Native children 
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Native musicians push to place 
Native artists in national spotlight 

Ted Nelson, Lee Tiger spearhead multi-tribe effort 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Musicians Ted 
Nelson, of Hollywood Reservation, and 
Lee Tiger, of the Miccosukee Tribe, are 
determined to crush the stereotype of Native 
American music and elevate its presence in 
the industry. 

The two, recently off of a two-show 
gig at the Seminole Casino Classic in 
Hollywood, will triple bill July 17 with The 
Osceola Brothers at the Hard Rock Cafe in 
the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

“We want to have Seminole and Native 
American bands represented around the 
nation and the world,” Nelson said. “Music 
keeps us going as a people.” 

Nelson and Tiger hope the Hard Rock 
show is the beginning of a Native American 
rock movement that will bring awareness 
and opportunity to Native American bands. 

“We are Native Americans who 
happen to play rock 4 n’ roll and we are 
rock 4 n’ rollers who happen to be Native 
Americans,” Tiger said. 

Both want to kick off a series of 
showcase events that could catapult 
emerging Native performers into the 
national spotlight. Eventually, they envision 
hosting regularly scheduled Indian Night at 
the Hard Rock that could attract artists from 
across Indian Country. 

“We want to make a pathway so 
other indigenous people can have a better 
chance,” Tiger said. 

Tiger acknowledged Gloria Estefan 
for blazing trails in the 1980s for Latin 
American artists and he credited the Berry 
Gordy Motown era of three decades prior 
for propelling African American artists to 
the tops of charts. 

“But we’ve never seen an effort by a 
Native American ... there’s not been a record 
company or promoter to bring through 
Native American talent,” Tiger said. “There 
is no Berry Gordy in Indian Country.” 

Though Tiger has nine CDs to his 
credit from his 30-year career in 
the Tiger Tiger band with brother 
Stephen Tiger, the band’s best chance 
at stardom came from performing 
at the first Miami Pop Festival with 
Jimi Hendrix, Frank Zappa and the 
Mothers of Invention, and other 
bands of the day. Lee Tiger said the 
band was asked to sign with famed 
producer Larry Kerchner, but at 
the time it was under contract with 
another company. 

“We missed a few more shots 
after that, but we kept on playing,” 

Lee Tiger said. Through their career, 
the Tiger brothers opened for some of 
the greatest rock 4 n’ roll bands. 

In 2000, the band’s album 
“Southern Exposure” received a 
Grammy nomination. Six years 
later the band won the Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the Native 
American Music Awards (NAM A). 

Sadly, 2006 also marked the passing 
of Stephen Tiger. 

Ted Nelson and the Tee Pee 
Creepers band has been playing 
reservation-based gigs since 2008. 

His brother, Earl Nelson, and Joe 
Dan Osceola were the organizers 
of the Big Rock Pow Wow of 1969 
that featured Tiger Tiger along with 


the Grateful Dead, Johnny Winter, Muddy 
Waters and others. 

Though the band boasts its strength in 
country rock music, Nelson said his Native 
American influences come through. 

How Native inspiration becomes 
infused with mainstream music depends on 
the artist, Tiger said. Nelson said he simply 
brings his life experience. 

“My writing is influenced by Seminole 
life, love songs, tradition,” Nelson said. 
“But we are transcending generations and 
breaking down stereotypes.” 

For example, Tiger Tiger’s 1996 release 
“Land Lords” opens with wind effects then 
moves into chants within a steady heartbeat 
rhythm - all the while keeping the hallmarks 
of rock 4 n’ roll persistent. The song’s lyrics 
drive the Native message home: “You build 
a house that is not your own, you’ve taken 
everything and call it home ... the battle is 
never over for the Land Lord.” 

Nelson and Tiger hope to help bring 
artists who identify themselves as Native 
artists to the mainstream by giving them a 
chance to perform at venues that cater to 
diverse audiences. 

“We’re at the cutting edge of this 
community coming together,” Tiger said. 

Surely, Native American music artists 
have made a mark in the mainstream for 
many years, but not as identified Natives. It 
is not common knowledge that Jimi Hendrix 
and Elvis Presley were both part Cherokee. 
Redbone, of 1970s fame, though dressed in 
Plains clothing and wearing long hair, fit in 
with the hippie scene and named itself for 
the Cajun term that means “half-breed.” 

In modern music, Joey Belladona, of 
the thrash punk band Anthrax, is Iroquois; 
and rapper Taboo, of the Black Eyed Peas, 
is Shoshone from his mother’s side. 

Nelson and Tiger seek to bring proud 
Native performers who purposely infuse 
and promote Native roots into their work 
into the spotlight and off the reservation. 

Still, listed at No. 1 of 20 Native music 
artists by Ranker.com is the techno electric 


band A Tribe Called Red that rages with 
pow-wow drums, jingles and vocals. 

Meanwhile, the band Indigenous, 
second on the list, mixes pure rock, soul and 
blues with subtle hints of their Nakota roots. 
And yet, Indian Calling, coming in third 
with mellow flutes and chants, might fall 
within the realm of “mystic earth music.” 

“The goal of the project is to wake 
people up and to have a portal to help Native 
American artists get their music into the 
mainstream - as Native American artists,” 
Tiger said. 

Nelson said tradition compels them to 
help Native musicians achieve success. 

“Like most other Indian people who get 
involved with tradition and culture, it’s like 
that. We’re doing it in the ‘good way;’ our 
way keeps to that,” Nelson said. 

Staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this article. 

“The goal of 
the project is ... 
to help Native 
American 
artists get their 
music into the 
mainstream - as 
Native American 

artists.” 


- Lee Tiger 



Beverly Bidney 

Ted Nelson plays guitar during a performance of his band Tee Pee Creepers at the Seminole Casino Classic 
June 13. The group is promoting a July 17 show at Hard Rock Cafe that will feature an all indigenous lineup. 



Lee Tiger, right, joins Ted Nelson and the Tee Pee Creepers on stage during a performance at Seminole Casino Classic. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Debbie Johns is surrounded by her family during her May 22 retirement party in Brighton. From 
left are Kalgary Johns, Jo Jumper, Norman Johns, SirMarcus Osceola, Debbie Johns, Holly Johns 
and Hannah Platt. 


Debbie Johns retires 
as Brighton librarian 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — After a career of 
nurturing young minds and minding the 
books at Billy Osceola Memorial Library 
in Brighton, librarian Debbie Johns has 
turned the page and retired. 

To mark the occasion, family, friends 
and colleagues lauded her during a 
retirement party May 22 at the festively 
decorated Veterans Building. A fixture in 
the library for more than 22 years, Johns 
said the best part of the job was the children. 

“I’ve seen the generations grow. I have 
kids now whose grandparents came into 
the library,” she said. 

Johns became site supervisor at the 
library in 1 999. She said she wasn’t sure she 
could handle the job but later discovered it 
was a great confidence builder. 

“It gave me the ability to stand up and 
talk to people,” she said. 

The first library was introduced to 
the Tribe at the Brighton Day School in 
the 1940s. Today the Tribe’s four libraries 

- Billy Osceola Memorial Library in 
Brighton, Willie Frank Memorial Library 
in Big Cypress, Dorothy Scott Osceola 
Memorial Library in Hollywood and Diane 
Yzaguirre Memorial Library in Immokalee 

- offer the latest technology, including 
computers with Internet access and a portal 
to the digital collections of the Florida 
Electronic Library. 

Johns said she loves library science 
because of its organization. 

During the retirement party, Johns’ 
peers showered her with accolades. Words 
such as intelligent, well-read, kind and 


nurturing were used in letters written to 
her and read aloud by Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers. 

“You were the go-to person at the 
library and you taught me so much,” wrote 
library cataloger Robin Hayes. “At first you 
were my boss, but you became my friend.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
thanked Johns for the work she performed 
in the community, and Chairman James E. 
Billie presented Johns with retirement gifts 
that included a paperweight with the saying 
“Live well, laugh often, love retirement” 
and a vacation to Hard Rock Hotel Cancun. 

“You know the ins and outs of the 
library,” said cultural events specialist 
Lewis Gopher. “You will be missed by co- 
workers and by the kids, too.” 

Bowers also thanked Johns for her 
dedication to the children and for keeping 
up with changes in technology. 

“I have mixed emotions, joy and 
sadness,” he said. “When you get to the 
crossroads of retirement it must be a tough 
decision. But I’m glad you made yours and 
hope you enjoy your retirement.” 

Natasha Hayes, library site supervisor 
at Diane Yzaguirre Memorial Library, was 
near tears as she spoke. She told Johns that 
she was her “second mom” and that she 
will be missed. Hayes wished her the best 
during her retirement. 

However, not everyone was so easy to 
let Johns go gently into years of relaxation. 

“Happy retirement,” said the 
Chairman’s administrator Danny Tommie. 
“You have 30 days to change your mind.” 

But that’s unlikely; Johns said she 
looks forward to spending time with her 1 1 
grandchildren. 


Brighton debuts public safety 
and administration buildings 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Employees in the 
Brighton administration and public safety 
buildings have been hard at work in their 
new offices since May, but tours were given 
June 5 to familiarize community members 
with the 1 1 1,000-square-foot facility. 

The new home of 23 tribal departments, 
including Seminole Police and Fire 
Rescue, took slightly longer than two 
years to complete. Designed by Zyscovich 
Architects of Miami, the $27 million 
project was built by Seminole Stiles. 

The 11 -acre parcel was constructed 
to feel like a campus, complete with 
chickees nestled among the ancient live 
oaks between the administration and public 
safety buildings. The buildings tout green 
features, including solar hot water, siding 
made from recycled wood and energy 
saving motion sensors on all office lighting. 

The administration building features 
clean lines, high ceilings and tile floors. 
Historic Seminole photos, many of which 
showcase Brighton’s involvement in the 
cattle industry, were made into large murals 
to adorn the walls. 

The public safety building contains a 
lobby with a triage room so paramedics can 
treat small injuries that do not warrant trips 
to the hospital, while the other side of the 
lobby contains a police dispatcher, on duty 
24/7 every day of the year. The lobby walls 
are bullet resistant. 

With four hurricane-proof doors 
that can withstand 160 mph winds, the 
building’s large bay houses three fire 
engines, three rescue trucks and a hazmat 
trailer. 


“We always have a rescue on the 
reservation to provide the same level 
of service you find in Big Cypress and 
Hollywood,” said Fire Marshal Robert 
Brown. “We use a helicopter for critical 
patients.” 

The public safety building also has a 
dormitory to house firefighters during their 
24-hour shifts, but it can also be used for 
police personnel in emergency situations. 
In addition, a large communal kitchen and 
a gym are shared by firefighters and police 
officers. 

“Firefighters have to have high- 
functioning lungs,” Brown said. “The gym 
has weights and aerobics machines to keep 
them fit.” 

Seminole Police Capt. Victor Madrid 
showed off the law enforcement side of the 
building. 

The emergency operations center is 
lined with large monitors on the walls to 
keep officers apprised of other agencies’ 
actions during emergencies such as natural 
disasters, hurricanes, fires, chemical spills, 
floods or plane crashes. 

“It’s like a beehive in here during an 
emergency situation,” Madrid said. 

The SPD facility has an armory 
for surplus and confiscated firearms, an 
evidence room, intake area with a gated 
entryway and holding, and interview 
rooms outfitted with audio and video 
recording capabilities. Programs housed 
in the building include youth services, 
Government Grants Department and Police 
Explorers. 

“This building was built with the future 
in mind,” Madrid said. “It was intended 
for growth. They won’t have to invest in 
another building for many years.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

John Eder, who was recently promoted to chief financial officer of Seminole Gaming, poses in Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


+ EDER 

From page 1A 


Seminole Gaming, including executive, 
benefits, investment, information 
technology and compensation. Gaming 
employs about 10,000 people statewide. 

“John is the first employee I hired 
at Seminole Gaming,” said Jim Allen, 
Seminole Gaming CEO and Hard Rock 
International chairman. “I was aware of 
his amazing intelligence and work ethic. 
Seminole Gaming is one of the most 
respected organizations in the world, and 
he will do an excellent job to continue to 
enhance that reputation.” 

One challenge facing Seminole 
Gaming is the future of the gaming 
compact between the Tribe and the state 
of Florida. 

“We are still working with the state 
and have a good relationship,” Eder said. 


“It’s been nothing but fruitful for the state. 
We’ve exceeded expectations and paid 
more than agreed to.” 

If the Tribe retains exclusivity of table 
games and slot machines outside Miami 
Dade and Broward counties, expansion in 
Hollywood and Tampa could commence 
with Council approval. 

Prior to joining Seminole Gaming, 
Eder worked with Allen at Kerzner 
International, which owns the Atlantis 
resort in the Bahamas. Eder served as vice 
president of finance. 

He has also held management positions 
with Walt Disney World, Vesuvius USA 
and Coopers & Lybrand. Eder earned an 
MBA from the University of Florida, a 
BBA from Eastern Michigan University 
and is a Certified Public Accountant. 

Eder and his wife, Andrea, live in 
Pompano Beach. Their children, Samuel 
and Hannah, attend the University of 
Florida. 


♦ LAUREL WILT 

From page 1A 


Carolina to Florida and up the Gulf Coast 
around to Texas, the plague-carrying 
beetles have now reached the Everglades. 

The interdisciplinary group of experts 
in entomology, pathology, dendrology, 
economics and law -known as the Emerging 
Threats to Forest Research Team - heard 
about the cultural significance of the redbay 
trees to Native Americans in Florida during 
a presentation by Lanette Sobel, a doctor of 
plant medicine student at the University of 
Florida. Sobel began with a short history of 
Florida Indians and their relationship with 
the swamps and Everglades. 

“The swamps were a great place to 
hide. [The Florida Indians] are here today 
because they hid there from the soldiers,” 
she said. 

During the past year, Sobel traveled 
through Seminole and Miccosukee Country, 
taking cuttings, identifying resistant trees 
and talking to Tribal members, including 
Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry. 

Among her findings: “Both redbay and 
swamp bay are physically and culturally 
important plants [to the Indians]. Together 
they are collectively called tu-lee ... a 
key ingredient in over 90 percent of their 
traditional medicine . . . also a key element 
in cultural activities. Tu-lee is used in 
everything from when a child is born to 
when something dies and everything in 
between. So it is a very, very important 
plant to these Tribes.” 

During her research, she also became 
aware that “there is a debate internally 
within the Tribes as to whether we should 
do anything at all. It’s just something where 
the universe says, ‘Hey, this is what is 
going to happen; there’s nothing you can do 
without it, nor should we, or should we?”’ 

She also talked to Chairman James E. 
Billie in Brighton. 

“I met him and he was like, ‘Let’s see 
what can be done,”’ she said. 

There was little hope or good news 
projected at the conference, which 
included participation by several staff 
from the Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribes. Participants included Grant 
Steelman, Seminole Fire Rescue forester; 


Whitney Sapienza, Seminole tribalwide 
Environmental Reservation Protection 
specialist III; Paul Backhouse, Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum director and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer; James Erskine 
and Amy Castaneda, Miccosukee Water 
Resources staffers; and Rory Feeney and 
Candice Allen, of the Miccosukee Fish and 
Wildlife Department. 

“American forests are increasingly 
suffering from emerging invasive pests 
and diseases with important economic, 
ecological, aesthetic and cultural impacts,” 
stated the conference brochure. “Introduced 
tree diseases vectored and wood borers 
nearly eradicated a number of American tree 
species and are now threatening crops such 
as walnuts, avocados and mangoes. To curb 
the increasingly frequent establishment of 
exotic pests and diseases, a new approach 
is needed, one that is proactive and 
interdisciplinary.” 

One speaker asked questions for which 
no answers exist yet. 

“After all the bay trees die, what 
happens next? Will the beetle hang around? 
Will they go after other species of trees 
outside the laurel family?” asked Jeff 
Eickwort, a supervisor with Florida Forest 
Service’s forest health unit in Gainesville, 
who, along with Bud Mayfield, forest 
entomologist with the Florida Department 
of Agriculture Division of Forestry, first 
discovered the redbay ambrosia beetle in 
Florida. “What is going to happen when all 
these trees are gone?” 

Several speakers spoke of the need to 
find resistant trees - bay trees that seem 
healthy, even though surrounded by the 
highly contagious laurel wilt on nearby 
dead or dying trees. 

“We want to find out why some trees 
are not affected and others are,” said 
Jason Smith, an associate professor at the 
University of Florida’s School of Forest 
Resources and Conservation and the 
principal organizer of the conference. “Any 
citizen can help us. Just mark down the 
location and call us. We’ll go out and find 
it.” 

Anyone with information about healthy 
redbays, swamp bays or avocado trees near 
trees marked by the dead, reddish-brown 
leaves that indicate laurel wilt should call 
352-327-1742. 


Town honors warriors, soldiers 
killed in Second Seminole War 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MICANOPY — A crowd of more than 
500 filled the field next to the Micanopy 
Historical Museum for a special ceremony 
May 25 that honored both the U.S. soldiers 
and Seminoles who perished in several 
of the most violent battles of the Second 
Seminole War, which occurred more than 
180 years ago in and around the Alachua 
County town. 

The Memorial Day remembrance was 
co-sponsored by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

“And so we are assembled here today 
to honor all the combatants who lost their 
lives regardless of which side they fought 
on,” Mayor Virginia Mance said in opening 
remarks. 

Joe Knetsch, widely regarded as a 
leading expert on the Seminole Wars, also 
addressed the audience. 

“The Second Seminole War, as the 
mayor has just told you, is America’s longest 
and bloodiest upon Native Americans, and 
even the most costly and much more so than 
the statistics will ever reveal. One thousand 
five hundred American military personnel 
died in this war, but how many Native 
Americans, African Americans or civilian 
settlers, travelers or shipwrecked sailors lost 
their lives and became victims in this war?” 
asked Knetsch. 

The Seminole Tribe was represented by 
Chief Justice and longtime historian Willie 
Johns, who sat in for Chairman James E. 
Billie. 

“I bring you greetings from the 
Seminole Tribe. We are 4,000 strong and we 
thrive,” Johns said. “We believe in honoring 
the veterans. One day if you ever go south 
and come to Brighton, we have a veterans 
center there that is shaped like a star and 
each branch of the military is represented.” 

Johns said Seminole Tribe members 
have fought in World War I, World War II 
and Vietnam, and the Tribe always honors 
its veterans. 

U.S. Army certified American military 
history instructor Maj. Richard Bustamante, 
a cadet instructor and operations officer for 
the Army ROTC program at the University 
of Florida and a veteran of two combat 
deployments in Iraq, said the Army’s 
mission is to conduct land-based combat 
and warfare operations at the request of the 
American government. 

“It was in these nearby combat actions 


that occurred in the mid- 1830s that resulted 
in significant loss of life while trying to 
strive to meet the objectives established 
by Washington,” he said. “The soldiers 
assigned to the north central region of 
Florida endured immeasurable obstacles 
both from a harsh environment and a 
talented and skilled opposing force made 
out of hardened combat veterans fighting in 
territory that was both austere and favored 
the attacking forces that had a significant 
home-field advantage.” 

Stephen Bowers, a Vietnam veteran 
and liaison for the Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs, said this was his 
first visit to the town after many trips past 
the Micanopy area while headed to Gator or 
Seminole football games. 

Bowers introduced 
Tribal members in 
attendance, including Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, Agnes Motlow and 
Loretta Micco. Bowers then 
promoted a special project 
he has been working on for 
five years: the American 
Indian Veteran Memorial, 
which seeks to add a 
bronze American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native soldier 
statue to the National Mall 
in Washington, D.C. 

“After about two years 
of hard work, Congress 
finally approved our statue 
of the American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native veteran 
and that goes back for all 
the wars, the Revolutionary 
War, World War I, World 
War II, Korea, Vietnam and 
of course up to today’s war 
in Afghanistan,” Bowers 
said. 

He said they are 
planning construction on a 
22,000-square-foot facility 
to be built underground 
called the Education Center 
at the Wall. It has already 
been approved by Congress, 
and they hope to break 
ground in 2017 when they 
have secured the necessary 
funds for construction. 

Then, while the Rev. 

Stanley Strobles rang 
the old Memorial Bell, 


the names of 59 soldiers who died while 
stationed in Micanopy during the Second 
Seminole War were read aloud. No one 
knows how many Seminoles perished. 

“No loss of life in service to our country 
comes free of charge. The names being read 
today each carry a story which was never 
completed, eternally interrupted, regardless 
of the manner to which death came,” 
Bustamante said. “Please acknowledge 
the service members which lost their 
lives did so not for personal gain but for 
collective advancement of a young nation. 
This Memorial Day please find the time 
to remember the past and present warriors 
associated with our great nation’s long 
traditions of military service.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum community outreach specialist Reinaldo 
Becerra, right, demonstrates weapons and other artifacts from 
the Seminole Wars for attendees of the Micanopy Memorial Day 
commemoration. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The Seminole Tribe Color Guard, led by Stephen Bowers, opens the Micanopy Memorial Day commemoration of soldiers and warriors who perished in 
the Second Seminole War. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush | 

Chiropractic Physician I 
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FREE SPINAL EX^VM 
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^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
( 954 ) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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I “No, you can’t search my car.” 
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1 “No, you can’t search my home.” 
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“Call my lawyer!” 

> 
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954-760-7600 

shut u 
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The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County: he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Chairman James E. Billie sports a traditional Lummi Indian fishing hat and blanket, gifts from the Lummi youth and chaperones, during dinner at the 
Hard Rock Cafe at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


♦ CULTURE 

From page 1A 

with the teens. 

“It seems like the Seminole Tribe 
has a lot of interesting ways of life,” said 
Elijah Wilson, 14. “Chickees are great, but 
they wouldn’t do any good for us; we have 
longhouses with fire pits inside.” 

Longhouses, large enclosed cedar 
structures used for communal activities, 
offer protection from the cold, damp 
Washington climate. 

The teens were impressed by the Tribe’s 
effort to maintain its culture. The Museum 
exhibit of student crafts from Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School resonated with the 
Lummi youth. 

“It’s great that a lot of the Seminoles 
still know their language and how involved 
they keep their kids in the culture,” said 
Cecelia Lawrence, 16. “It’s amazing how 
talented the kids are at that young age.” 

Several kids said their Tribe is losing 
its culture and the visit motivated them to 
learn more about their heritage when they 
return home. 

“We never stop learning, no matter how 
old you are, and you share it,” Bobby Frank 
said. “That’s the beauty of it.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Kurya Kippenberger, center, shows Lummi teen Cecelia Lawrence how to make pumpkin frybread 
as Raeschelle Washington waits her turn under the Hollywood cooking chickee June 16. 



Eileen Soler 

New foster mother Billie Tiger provides 
other Seminole foster parents with heartfelt 
revelations about how and why she decided to 
dedicate her life and love to children who need 
her most. 


♦ APPRECIATION 

From page 1A 


“Some of you have not only taken one 
child, you’ve taken two or even 10. You’ve 
given them direction and the love they need 
to grow,” Buster said. “It really does take a 
village to raise a child.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
is a designated emergency shelter foster 
parent. “No” is not in his vocabulary when 
the call comes to serve. When he utters 
“yes,” his life is instantly rearranged. 

“We arrange our lives to serve. Only 
recently my world was turned upside down 
again but our children are most important,” 
he said. 

Rep. Osceola said the annual luncheon 
gives program participants a chance to meet 
and show each other support. Currently, 
about 55 children are cared for through the 
program. Since the program began, 114 
adults have stepped up as foster parents. 

Kristi Hill, the department’s family 
preservation administrator, thanked the 
foster parents for enduring the program’s 
acceptance process, which includes 
background checks, drug testing and home 
evaluations. When children are in their 
care, the homes are visited regularly and 
also spontaneously by Tribe and county 
caseworkers. 


“You accept the children and us, DCF 
staff, therapists and so many more things, 
and you make every outside appointment. 
It’s a lot and for that we are grateful and 
that is why you are honored,” Hill told the 
group. 

Foster mother Billie Tiger, who is 
the Sober House assistant on Hollywood 
Reservation, said her decision to become a 
foster parent was preceded by much thought 
and caution. 

Tiger wanted to help, but with no 
biological children of her own, she was 
unsure about bringing a child home to live 
day in and day out. 

As a Family Services employee, 
however, observing the work of the Tribe’s 
foster system made her choice easy. 

“I saw what they really do and as a 
Seminole, I saw the families - families 
that are ripped apart,” Tiger said. “To take 
a child that needs love and support became 
certain.” 

For the past three months, Tiger has 
been a mother figure for an infant boy. 
Like any first-time parent, she came to 
understand what certain baby cries mean 
and, equally important, that a child’s life is 
many times bigger than her own. 

“I give him comfort and he helps me 
become a woman and a mother,” Tiger said. 
“To provide for a child is amazing ... it’s a 
challenge, but it’s a great one.” 


Guy LaBree honored at 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Latest exhibit open through Nov. 15 


BY PETER B . GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The life and art 
of a longtime friend of the Seminole Tribe 
were celebrated June 20 at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. 

Attendees agreed that Guy LaBree 
would have appreciated the camaraderie 
at the opening reception to an exhibit 
highlighting the work of the late artist. 
LaBree died suddenly on New Year’s Day 
at 73. 

“Guy would have loved this,” Florida 
folk singer Mac Martin said as he waved his 
arm over a sea of LaBree ’s friends, family 
and fans who gathered at the Museum’s 
grounds for the opening of “Guy LaBree: 
Painted Stories of the Seminoles” that 
launched a five-month run. “Guy loved 
these types of get-togethers - music, great 
food and all his buddies hanging out.” 

Martin, an Arcadia real estate agent, 
lives near the small country home where 
LaBree spent decades out in the DeSoto 
County outback. 

“It’s such a shame he went so soon, 
but I am so glad the Seminole Tribe has 
honored him this way,” Martin said. 

From a young age, LaBree was 
afforded an understanding of Seminole 
culture. He shared the Indians’ love of 
the South Florida outback. He combined 
talents with storyteller Betty Mae Jumper 
to produce the book, “The Legends of the 
Seminoles.” 

Only a few months before his death, 
LaBree received the Florida Folk Heritage 
Award. 

In a special area of the Museum, 
curator of exhibits Rebecca Fell, exhibits 
fabricator Nora Pinell-Hernandez and 
exhibits coordinator Siobhan Millar 
recreated the humble studio where the 
artist painted hundreds of brightly colored, 
distinctive oil pieces over his half-century 
career. Included was the rickety old easel, 
LaBree ’s old favorite cowboy hat and the 
enormous palette that contains oil paint 
droppings and brilliant mixtures from 
every painting he ever created, including 
those that hang in the Smithsonian and 
other museums around the world. 

“That’s the only [palette] he would 
use. It was crazy. It must weigh 70 pounds,” 
said Pat LaBree, his wife and business 
partner of 53 years. 

Longtime Seminole friends of the 
artist, including Alan Jumper, paid homage 
to the pal they first met in the 1950s at 
Dania Elementary School. Jumper was first 
to suggest to LaBree to paint the Seminole 
culture and history. 


“He knew us. He hung out with us all 
the time. He knew our ways better than any 
white man,” said Jumper, who, along with 
Chairman James E. Billie and President 
Mitchell Cypress, provided expert advice 
over the years as LaBree fashioned his 
paintings. 

“I don’t know what I’m gonna do 
now,” said President Cypress, who owns 
a large LaBree painting depicting images 
of his dreams and family members. Each 
time a baby was born, President Cypress 
would bring the painting to LaBree to add 
another image to the canvas. “I know I’m 
sure gonna miss him.” 

Seminole poet laureate Moses 
Jumper Jr. recited his poem “The Barefoot 
Artist Guy LaBree” in the gallery, which 
includes LaBree ’s painting of a Seminole 
warrior (who resembles Moses Jumper Jr.) 
astride a horse. LaBree surprised many of 
his Seminole friends by including them 
as characters in his paintings, often in 
different historical periods. His specialty 
was the Seminole Wars of the 1 800s. 

Strumming her guitar and belting out 
her unique Seminole story songs, Rita 
Youngman led a lineup of Florida musicians 
- all friends of LaBree - who kept the 
music going outside, and later inside the 
Museum when the rains threatened. 

“Guy was like a father to me. I felt 
very close to him,” said Youngman, who is 
considered one of the top collectors of Guy 
LaBree artwork. 

The Florida Boys sang the Pat Barmore 
classic “Billie Bowlegs” and Frank 
Thomas, reigning patriarch of Florida folk 
musicians, sang “Guy LaBree,” a song he 
recorded with his wife, Lisa, years ago. 

“But you know what, if Guy was 
here, he’d be uncomfortable with all this 
attention. He was a very humble man,” 
Thomas said. 

Paul Backhouse, director of the 
Museum and Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer, arranged with Pat LaBree to 
display her husband’s personal items. He 
said he believes the exhibit will be well- 
received, especially among Seminoles. 

“Everyone knew Guy LaBree, 
or at least were familiar with some of 
his paintings. They are in government 
buildings and homes all over the Seminole 
Tribe,” he said. “To think that he created all 
of those great works of art from that little 
studio is mind-boggling. I hope everyone 
gets a chance to see this exhibit.” 

“Guy LaBree: Painted Stories of the 
Seminoles” is open through Nov. 15 in the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Nook Gallery. 

For more information, call 863-902- 
1113. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole Tribe member Alan Jumper, who met Guy LaBree when they were children in Dania 
and later encouraged him to paint Seminoles, views the artist’s work on display at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 


VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 

VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B25144 

2005 

FORD PANEL VAN 

ECONOLINE E-250 (RWD) 

221,531 

Poor 

$1,900.00 

B23656 

2007 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT (4WD) 

174,126 

Poor 

$1,950.00 

A73285 

2006 

FORD SUV 

EXPEDITION (4WD) 

192,474 

Fair 

$2,180.00 

B24129 

2006 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT (RWD) 

173,880 

Fair 

$1,580.00 

863175 

N/A 

SNAPPER PORTABLE GENERATOR 

5600 WATTS 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

610784 

N/A 

COLEMAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

5000 WATTS 

N/A 

Poor 

$100.00 

277734 

N/A 

GENERAC PORTABLE GENERATOR 

15000 WATTS 

N/A 

Poor 

$400.00 

203980 

N/A 

GENERAC PORTABLE GENERATOR 

15000 WATTS 

N/A 

Poor 

$400.00 

730639 

N/A 

GENERAC PORTABLE GENERATOR 

15000 WATTS 

N/A 

Poor 

$400.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact 
Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 
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Superhero dads honored for Father’s Day 




Kevin Johnson 

Christopher Gore, 4, hugs his own Superman, father John Gore, at the Brighton Father’s Day 
celebration June 16. The event featured a Superman theme. 


Beverly Bidney 

Antonio Timothy cuddles with his son Trenton, 1, at the Fort Pierce 
Father’s Day dinner June 17 at the Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Billy Walker hugs his daughter Shylah Walker, 6, at the Big Cypress 
Father’s Day luncheon June 19 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Beverly Bidney 

James Grant, center, is surrounded by his sons Kyle Grant, 
12, and Evan Grant, 9, at the Hollywood Father’s Day brunch 
June 20 at the Council Oak restaurant at the Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 

during the Brighton Father’s Day 


Kane Bettelyoun holds his daughter Kanae Jumper, 2 
celebration at the Veterans Building. 


Beverly Bidney 

Shamy Tommie Sr. gets some love from his twin grandchildren Jarvis and Tamia Tommie 
Frierson, 7, at the Fort Pierce Father’s Day dinner. 


Beverly Bidney 

Clinton Ki Billie, 5, learns the finer points of playing bingo from his father, Clinton Billie, 
at the Big Cypress Father’s Day luncheon. 


Beverly Bidney 

Alani Frank, 13, serves her father, Sunny Frank, 
some strawberries from the dessert table at the 
Council Oak restaurant during the Hollywood 
Father’s Day brunch. 


Beverly Bidney 

Daniel Tommie gladly accepts the affection of his son Shemahyeh Tommie, 5, at the Big Cypress 
Father’s Day luncheon. 



Kevin Johnson 

Anthony Kayda clutches his daughter Dyani Kayda, 4, at the Brighton Father’s Day celebration. Fathers and their 
families feasted on burgers, chicken wings, shrimp and desserts from Hooters. 


Beverly Bidney 

Amos Frank, second from left, enjoys the Father’s Day brunch at the Council Oak restaurant with his family. From left are Joyann 
Bad Bear, 6, Weston Bad Bear, Gunnar Bad Bear, 9 months, Ryder Bad Bear, 2, Fural Bad Bear, 10, and Erica Frank. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Justin Rodriguez enjoys the splash June 8 after sliding down the waterslide at the Hollywood 
Preschool summer fun party. 


Children soak in fun at 
summer kick-off party 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 

Hollywood Preschool said hello 
to summer June 8 with a summer 
fim party. Kids frolicked in the 
bouncy waterslides, bubble 
machine and obstacle course on 
the Hollywood Ball Field. Pony 
rides, a petting zoo and arts and 
crafts were available for those 
who wanted to stay dry. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Covered in soapy bubbles, Maddox 
Osceola is ready to jump out of the bouncy 
pit of bubbles, at least for a few moments. 


Kenna Osceola rides a pony around the Hollywood 
Ball Field filled with bounce houses. 


4-H end-of-year banquets 
honor dogged commitment 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The 4-H clubs from each reservation 
held annual banquets June 22-24 to 
recognize top youth for attaining champion, 
reserve champion and showmanship status 
at the Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale 
held March 27. 

The banquets, which commemorate the 
end of another year raising steer, swine and 
small animals, also honored cattle owners 
and swine producers for their participation 
in the program. 

Being a 4-H’er means making long- 
term commitments to animals through early 
morning feedings, daily walks and busy 
weekends working with the animals, while 
learning the business of raising livestock. 
At the Big Cypress banquet June 23, Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank thanked the 
youth and their parents for participating in 
the program. 

“Agriculture is what helped our people 
survive,” he said. “It’s important to keep 
that tradition alive. You all need to know 
that the Tribe is the second largest beef 
producer in the state and the fourth largest 
in the nation.” 

In addition to caring for the animals, 
the 4-H’ers tracked every expense for feed, 
grooming supplies and veterinarian visits in 
a record book. They also logged how often 
they fed and exercised the animals. The 
books, which were scored after the show 
and sale, were presented to the kids at the 
banquets along with a yearbook filled with 
photos from the year. 

After they received their books, 
Harmony Cypress and Jaylee Wilcox 
poured over the photos. 

“I found me,” said Harmony, 1 1 . 

Children begin 4-H at age 5 when they 
learn to take care of small animals like 
chickens, rabbits, goats, puppies, piglets 
and calves. At 8, they qualify for hogs, and 
by 1 0 they can handle steer. 

The show, the premier event of the 
year, featured 76 youth showing 52 hogs, 
24 steers, two heifer yearlings and 19 small 
animals for the judges. At the sale on March 
28, the youth sold their steer and hogs, sent 
them to market and kept the profit. 

4-H coordinator Polly Hayes thanked 
the parents for their involvement and for 
helping teach their children how to care for 
the animals. 

“4-H is a family affair,” she said. 

Although the kids are in charge of the 
animals, some parents assist with morning 



Beverly Bidney 

Crystal Wilcox, Jaylee Wilcox and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank look at Jaylee’s record book 
at the 4-H banquet in Big Cypress June 23. Jaylee earned junior showmanship award during the 
4-H show. 


feedings so children can get to school on 
time. Harmony’s mother, Nancy Ortega, 
said the family spends weekends caring for 
the animals. 

“It’s a seven-month project,” Ortega 
said. “Steers are hard work and we are about 
to start again.” 

The cycle begins anew when the 
4-H’ers receive their next calves, which 
are available for pick up between July 6 to 
17 from cattle owners in Brighton and Big 
Cypress. 

Awards to cattle owners 

Grand Champion Steer: Polly Hayes 
Reserve Grand Champion: Naha Jumper 
and Moses Jumper Jr. 

Grand Champion Yearling Heifer: Beulah 
Gopher 

Grand Champion Bred Cow: Lola Gopher 
Reserve Grand Champion: Beulah Gopher 

Awards to swine producers 

Grand Champion Swine: Buckeye 
Connection Show Pigs 

Reserve Grand Champion: Seminole 
Indian 4-H Hog Farm 



Beverly Bidney 

Harmony Cypress finds a photo of herself with 
her Reserve Grand Champion steer in the 4-H 
yearbook at the Big Cypress banquet. 


PLEASE ALLOW ME TO 
INTRODUCE MYSELF" 




5 8 T H .A N N UA L 

2015 Miss Florida 

SEMINOLE 

PRINCESS 

PAGEANT 


Saturday, July 25, 2015 • 7pm 
Hollywood Executive Building 


Community Dinner at 4 pm 


Application Deadline is: 
July 14, 2015 


Who will be our next 
Miss Florida Seminole 2015 ? 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


AH-TAH-TH I-KI 


MUSE 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 




Wisdom from the pas 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff Oscar Rivera, Nora Pinell-Hernandez, Siobhan Millar and Fermin 
Carranza move display cases to remove National Museum of the American Indian objects on loan 
to the Museum. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

National Museum of the American Indian 
conservation fellows, from right, Cathleen Zaret 
and Caitlin Mahony and conservator Susan 
Heald look at necklace and bracelets set while 
on the mount. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum says 
farewell to several treasures 


SUBMITTED BY MARLENE GRAY 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In mid-May, the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of the American Indian 
(NMAI) visited the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum to collect five objects as part of a 
long-term loan agreement between the two 
institutions. The objects included a plume, 
loom, necklace and two-bracelet set. Since 
1997, the NMAI has loaned close to 70 
objects to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki. These objects 
were displayed as an educational tool for 
sharing the Seminole story to visitors, while 
the Museum developed its own collection. 
Over the years, many of the objects were 
returned to the NMAI, and the Museum’s 
own collection items have taken their place 
in permanent gallery spaces. 

The objects have to be deinstalled from 
exhibition and returned to the NMAI so they 
can rest in a secure storage environment, 
away from the harmful effects of continuous 
light exposure. This enables them to last for 


many years. As part of the loan agreement, 
NMAI’s conservator Susan Heald traveled 
from Washington, D.C. to Big Cypress 
Reservation with three postgraduate 
conservation Mellon fellows to deinstall the 
objects, carefully pack them for transit and 
return them to NMAI’s Cultural Resources 
Center. 

A few months before the deinstallation, 
collections staff consulted with Heald about 
handling the objects, travel arrangements 
and necessary paperwork. Because of 
meticulous recordkeeping, Museum 
employees have condition reports, mount 
notes and loan paperwork throughout the 
decades, which acts like a medical record 
for each object on display. 

The information helps NMAI 
conservators notice if any changes have 
occurred with the objects while on display. 
In preparation for the deinstallation, 
exhibits and maintenance staff prepared for 
the challenging task of moving the cases 
that held the objects and sequestering the 


designated areas from visitors during the 
deinstallation. 

Once the objects were safely outside 
the exhibit cases and brought back to the 
Conservation lab, Heald and the NMAI 
fellows began carefully packing them for 
travel by plane to Washington, D.C. With 
the objects safely secured on pH-balanced 
blue board support with cotton twill tape 
ties, they were placed in a locked, padded 
briefcase and ready for transport. 

The loan process is quite lengthy and 
isn’t complete until all paperwork is signed 
and the objects arrive safely back at the 
NMAI. Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki visitors can still 
see silver accessories and a silver worker’s 
toolkit, the remaining objects from the 
original loan agreement, which focused 
on the preservation and interpretation of 
Seminole history. 

Visit the NMAI website at http://www. 
nmai.si.edu/visit/washington/ or http:// 
nmai.si.edu/explore/collections/ for more 
information. 


Hah-Pong-Ke: David James Stewart 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Self- 
proclaimed “folktronica indie rock” 
songwriter David James Stewart - the 
songwriter and performer of the song 
“Osceola and Neon Yellow Cars” - is 
an independent musical artist and multi- 
instrumentalist who has been part of the 
Minneapolis music scene for years. On his 
website, Stewart describes his music as 
“storytelling indie rock ‘n’ roll with a touch 
of electronica and dash of folk.” 

Born and raised in the western suburbs of 
Minneapolis, Stewart is an adjunct professor 
at St. Catherine University and a doctoral 
candidate in systematic theology at Luther 
Seminary. He specializes in philosophical 
theology and the intersection of theology 
and science, and he has published articles 
on Jung and Polanyi. An ordained pastor, 
he spent seven years working in leadership 
development and student ministry and most 
recently served as resident theologian at 
Awaken Community. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Religion, the Center 
for Theology and the Natural Sciences, and 
the Hegel Society of America. 

Stewart is currently completing a 
dissertation on the relationship between 
Stephen Hawking’s quantum cosmology 
and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s 
speculative account of the God/world 


relationship, all while 
playing center field and 
batting leadoff for the 
New Market Muskies, a 
local amateur baseball 
team. 

The song which 
references the great 
Seminole War leader, 

Osceola, appeared on 
his debut solo album, 

“Things That Make 
Us,” in 2009. He 
described his work 
on that CD as “I tell 
stories. Usually mine. 

But as I tell my story, 

I might tell yours, too; 
you’ll see ... every note 
you hear, every lyric, 
every chord, every bit 
of humanity, is me, 

David James Stewart. 

“This album is 
the result of the last 
three years of my life,” he continued. 
“Heartbreak, failure, hope, new beginnings, 
struggle, triumph, transformation ... things 
that have made me ... things that are making 
me ... things that have made us. Things that 
make us.” 

That line - “Things that make us” - 
is both the album title and the final kicker 
in the song- tale that spins around the line, 


“Osceola and neon yellow 
cars,” almost as if the familiar 
image of the Seminole war 
leader juxtaposed with the 
generic muse of a neon 
yellow sports car has given 
ironic strength and solace 
to the song’s sad, desperate 
narrator. 

“Osceola is the name of 
a small town in Wisconsin 
where I lived for a short 
time in my early 20s. When I 
lived there I drove this bright 
yellow Dodge Neon that I 
didn’t particularly care for, 
but, you know, the things 
we do when we’re in love,” 
Stewart wrote in a Facebook 
message to The Seminole 
Tribune. “Someone once 
said that if you want to insult 
people then tell them what 
your art is about, so I won’t 
insult you with a play-by- 
play insight into each lyric, but I will tell you 
that driving that yellow Neon in Osceola is 
symbolic of a time in my life when I was 
being formed and shaped in one of the most 
painful, human ways possible: heartbreak. 
The title of the album comes from that song, 
‘Things that make us,’ and Osceola and that 
Neon yellow car are symbols of things that 
have made me.” 



Photo courtesy of David James Stewart 

Songwriter David James Stewart. 


First Seminole Baptist 
Church celebrates 
57th anniversary 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in 
the June 11, 1993 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

T he 57 th celebration was 
held at the First Seminole 
Baptist Church, 

Saturday, June 5, 1993. 

I was asked to be on the 
program with Mary Bowers 
to tell what it was like in 
the beginning. As I told 
the church, I came from 
Okeechobee Lakes from 
a little city called Indian 
Town. There were only a 
few white and black people. 

I heard one time there were 
only Indians there before 
the non-Indian came and 
made their homes. 

Back in the early part 
of 1 900, my family became 
Christians and were outcasts from other 
Indians saying they had broken the rules 
of the Tribe. We were called all kinds 
of names; we were known as the Snake 
Clan. My great uncle Jimmie Gopher 
- we called him “grandpa” - became 
a Christian through Willie King, who 
was a Creek Indian Missionary from 
Oklahoma. He taught him about God, 
how Jesus came to save us and died for 
us on the cross so that we may be saved. 

My great uncle Jimmie was a Green 
Corn Dance Leader who carried a pouch 
of a secret medicine of which was never 
to be seen by anyone and it was never 
to touch the ground. When uncle Jimmie 
learned all about Jesus and how he came 
to save him, that through him he will 
live forever in the beautiful mansion in 
heaven uncle Jimmie threw the pouch 
down and picked up the little black Bible 
and said, “I will trade for this” (the pouch 
for the Bible). He carried that little Bible 
throughout his lifetime. All worn and 
hardly could be read. He couldn’t read a 
word of English, but he knew his Bible 
and what it says to him. 

Through all of this we were 
threatened by all the other Medicine 
Men of his change because uncle Jimmie 
was a powerful Medicine Man and a 
Medicine Pouch carrier. Other Medicine 
Men knew he was a strong believer in 
anything he did; they didn’t want to lose 
him. Off and on other Indians would 
come to our place and order him to do 
this or do that. Finally uncle Jimmie got 
mad at them and started shooting at their 
little Model-T trucks which they came 
in. Uncle Jimmie was put in jail in Miami 
as other Indians told different stories as 
to why he was shooting at them. After 
the Superintendent, Mr. Spencer, got 
him out of jail he asked him to move his 
family to Dania where we’ll never be 
bothered again. 

After moving to Dania, a few years 
later Christians started coming from 
Oklahoma preaching about God. A little 
church was built by the side of the road 
(which is now Stirling Road) and a 
little house was given and moved from 
Fort Lauderdale and sat beside the little 
church which Willie King’s family lived 
in. He was a missionary from Oklahoma 
who talked Creek and taught at the 
church for a few years before he moved 
to Okeechobee. There was no preacher 
in this little church anymore after he 
mpved. 

! My great uncle Jimmie and Willie 


Jumper, who is an elder man from the 
Tommie Camp, was a friend to Jimmie 
and became a Christian; he helped Jimmie 
to open the little church. They had prayer 
every Wednesday night, Sunday morning 
and night church services. Sometimes 
my mother and my aunt Missy were 
there with them. The 
bell never missed being 
rang on the hours of the 
time for church services, 
Wednesday night, 

Sunday mornings and 
Sunday nights, never 
missed until they went 
home, to Heaven. 

I was young then and 
I didn’t understand much 
about things, but my 
great uncle Jimmie used 
to tell me to go to church 
and believe in Jesus. 
Both men used to sing 
Creek songs and pray for 
hours before they went home. I used to 
hear my great uncle say, “One day this 
little church will be filled.” Willie used 
to walk to church from what is now 
the festival grounds and sometimes he 
would fall along the road and barely 
get up and make it to church. At nights 
he carried an old-fashioned lamp. Both 
men were faithful Christians. Then one 
day Willie Jumper went home to be 
with God. Left only Uncle Jimmie, but 
still he rang the bell and sat by himself 
praying in church. Then, one day he left 
to Oklahoma to find a preacher for this 
little church, but no one seemed to want 
to come, so he came back. 

Another year or so he went back to 
Oklahoma visiting and telling churches 
he needed a preacher in this Florida 
church. When he returned he told my 
mother one church promised to find 
someone to come. In a year or so no one 
still had showed up and uncle Jimmie 
got sick. He called my mother to sit by 
his bedside and told her, “Have faith, 
someone will come. I’m leaving to that 
beautiful city which was promised to 
us; you must carry it on.” He made her 
promise him. That night uncle Jimmie 
left to be with the Lord. Sadness fell on 
my mother deeply and she didn’t know 
what she would have to face, but she 
remembered him saying, “Someone will 
come, God will see to it. Have faith.” 

After my great uncle left, three 
weeks later a man walked up to my 
mother who was standing in the yard. 
He said, “I am Stanley Smith, a preacher 
from Oklahoma, where is Jimmie 
Gopher?” She told him he already left. 
Both got on their knees and prayed. 
Jimmie’s wish was fulfilled. She showed 
Stanley the little house where he would 
live and the little church where he would 
preach. This was the beginning of the 
second part into the next generation of 
the First Seminole Baptist Church. 

Stanley Smith began to preach 
and teach the Bible and won many 
Christians. Stanley also met many who 
fought him, but he stayed and many 
people became believers. The road of a 
Christian was hard in the beginning; the 
demons worked hard to keep God’s word 
out of Seminole Country. 

Today, I thank God there are God’s* 
people like uncle Jimmie and Willie * 
Jumper who fought to bring the word to 
their people. I wonder if they are looking 
down and smiling to see their work is 
being carried on, “For God is REAL.” .,y' 


Emergency Management to host 



mitigation Q-and-A sessions 


‘Osceola and Neon Yellow Cars’ 

Lyrics by David James Stewart 


If I’ve been talking in my sleep 
It’s cause I can’t seem to keep you off my mind 
But it’s not like I’m trying 
I’d be just fine with you on my mind all of the time 

I would have waited all of my days 
I meant what I said, I’d love you till I’m dead 

I cannot let go, so please let me borrow 
Whatever you’re taking, to bury the waking memories 
You know I’d come over, if you only lived closer 
We could talk about the weather, what tomorrow might bring 
Unless you think I’ve been talking in my sleep 

You were the one, the one who woke my love 


Opened my eyes 

But you’ve got to know I have let you go 
Though I’ll hold on 
To the ways you’ve helped me grow 
Now I can say well be better on our own 
Life didn’t happen the way we planned 
Nobody sets out for a broken heart 
Osceola and neon yellow cars 
These are 

Things that make us 

Now I got that off my chest so I can finally rest 

Now I can let go so I don’t need to borrow 
Anything from you 


SUBMITTED BY EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 

Hurricanes and other disasters happen, 
and when they do, preparedness is key. The 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) describes mitigation as “the 
effort to reduce loss of life and property 
by lessening the impact of disasters.” 
This includes projects like strengthening 
buildings and raising roads to avoid flood 
problem areas. Mitigation makes tribal 
communities safer, reduces how much 
money it takes to recover from a disaster 
and helps those affected by disasters 
recover more quickly. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Emergency Management Division, under 
Seminole Police Department Chief 
William Latchford, has put together a 
mitigation committee to develop the STOF 
Mitigation Plan. 

The plan will allow the Tribe to obtain 
federal monies to help in times of disaster 
and to reimburse the Tribe for certain 


expenses made as a result of disaster. 

The mitigation committee will host 
four Q-and-A sessions to seek community 
input. Do you want to learn more about 
mitigation and the ways departments 
work together to keep the Tribe safe? Do 
you know of a specific project or area 
that could make the Tribe safer? Stop by 
and ask us a question. Representatives 
from Emergency Management and the 
Mitigation Committee will be available to 
answer questions on the following dates on 
the reservations below: 

• Big Cypress: July 6 at the Public 
Safety Building from 9 to 1 1 a.m. 

• Brighton: July 7 at the Veterans 
Building from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 

• Hollywood: July 8 in the Tribe 
Headquarters auditorium lobby from 12:30 
to 2:30 p.m. 

• Immokalee: July 6 at the Community 
Center from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

For more information, call Emergency 
Management at 954-967-3650. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Health educator Lauren Goas uses an Accu-Chek to record Kayden Warrior’s blood sugar level May 28 as his Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
classmates wait their turns during the Brighton Health Festival at the Veterans Building. 


Health Department festivals 
educate Hollywood, Brighton 



Beverly Bidney 

Neil Baxley gets information at the health education booth 
June 9 during the Hollywood Health Festival. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

More than 600 people learned about 
healthy living at health festivals May 28 
at the Veterans Building in Brighton and 
June 9 at the Classic Gym in Hollywood. 
Sponsored by the Health Department, the 
events offered a comprehensive education 
about health to Tribal members and 
employees. 

“Sometimes people don’t come to the 
Health Department, so we do screenings 
here,” said Suzanne Davis, Allied Health 
Program manager. “Sometimes we catch 
things. If you can alert them to it, that’s a 
big deal.” 

Screenings included blood sugar, 
blood pressure and body mass index. 
More than 35 health-related vendors and 
tribal departments set up booths chock- 
full of educational activities, literature and 
giveaways. Passports to health, which had 
to be signed at each booth, were good for 
raffle tickets for prizes. 

In Brighton, Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students moved through 
the festival eager to experience each booth, 
including the finger prick at the blood sugar 
screening table. 

They learned throughout the process. 

“Fat has more mass than muscle,” 
Deagon Osceola, 10, said. “If you are fat, 
you can’t do a lot of physical stuff and 
you’ll be lazy.” 

“I learned they can use machines 
while you are asleep so you won’t stop 
breathing,” CeCe Thomas, 9, said, referring 
to a display that featured a continuous 
positive airway pressure (CPAP) machine 
used for sleep apnea. 

Adults also learned how to stay 
healthy. John Huff, a diabetic with shoulder 
problems, learned ways to exercise without 
putting pressure on his shoulders and what 
food choices suit him best. 


“I came to see what they 
had and how it could benefit my 
health,” Huff said. “There are a 
lot of unhealthy things going on 
in our community and this can 
help make it better.” 

The Health Department 
hosts health fairs every few 
years. 

“It’s more interactive 
this year,” said Health 
Department community 

outreach coordinator Edna 
McDuffie. “We try to make it 
informative. Our main objective 
is prevention.” 

In Hollywood, a 
chiropractic vendor checked the 
spine of Neil Baxley, who found 
out he has poor posture. 

“I never get back pain, but 
I might as well take care of it 
now while I can,” Baxley said. 

“I hope to get extra tools to help 
me in everyday life.” 

Healthy snacks were 
available at many booths, but 
health nutritionist Lance Vaz 
took snacking to the next level. 

He offered a buffet of healthy 
snacks where participants made 
their own “snackables” with 
quinoa and brown rice crackers, 
sliced chicken breast, cheese, 
carrots and apples. 

“There are more ways to 
be healthy than just drinking a 
lot of water and over-exerting 
yourself in a workout,” said 
Savannah Huggins, who attended the 
festival with her daughter Randelle 
Osceola, 16. 

“I tried quinoa crackers for the first 
time; they were good,” Randelle said. “I’m 
going to be a lot more health conscious 
now.” 


Paul Buster said he is grateful for all 
the Health Department does for the Tribe. 

“The health staff is teaching us so 
we can live and be in good health for our 
children and grandchildren,” he said. “We 
need to take advantage of it, so we can live 
a better life.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers conduct a science experiment at the Children’s Center for Diagnostics and Therapy booth at the Hollywood Health Festival 
in the Classic Gym. 


Plan ahead for back-to- 
school immunizations 


SUB MITTED BY B OB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Summer vacation quickly flies by, so 
parents should start thinking about back-to- 
school immunizations for the kids. 

Florida Department of Health (DOH) 
offices have stepped up immunization 
efforts to help parents who do not have their 
children vaccinated by family doctors or 
tribal clinics, which is the preferred way. 

“Vaccines have helped us wipe out 
diseases that used to kill our children by the 
thousands. But a few cases are starting to 
appear among unvaccinated children,” said 
Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of DOH-Broward. 
“Parents who want to protect their children 
fully should have them immunized.” 

Public schools open Aug. 24. Florida 
law states children cannot start school 
unless they are up to date on six vaccinations 
that protect against nine contagious and 
potentially fatal childhood diseases. The 
same is true at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School and Ahfachkee School. 

Seminole clinics offer all required 
back- to- school immunizations. Parents can 
make an appointment for their children and 
be ready for school in advance. The DOH 
also gives free immunizations paid for by 
the federal Vaccines for Children program. 

DOH-Broward: All recommended 
immunizations are offered at DOH-Broward 
health centers. In addition, free shots will 
be given from Aug. 10 to 25 at Lauderhill 
Mall, 1267 NW 40 Ave. For details, call 
954-467-4705. 

DOH-Hendry: For details, call 863- 
674-4041. 

DOH-Okeechobee: For details and 
appointments, call 863-462-5819. 


DOH-Collier: For details, call 239- 
252-7300 or 8207. 

DOH-Hillsborough: For details, call 
813-307-8077. 

DOH-St. Lucie: For details, call 772- 
462-3800. 

Immunizations are especially 
important for children entering kindergarten 
and seventh grade because different 
requirements kick in at those grade levels. 
Vaccinations required for school include: 

• Diphtheria, tetanus and pertussis 
(whooping cough): DTaP vaccine is given 
to babies and preschoolers in four to five 
doses. One additional dose, Tdap, is given 
before seventh grade. 

• Polio: Vaccine is given to babies and 
preschoolers in three to five doses. 

• Measles, mumps, rubella (German 
measles): MMR vaccine is given to babies 
and preschoolers in two doses. 

• Chickenpox: Vaccine is given to 
babies and preschoolers in two doses. One 
additional dose is given by the start of 
seventh grade. In adults, the virus can re- 
emerge and cause the painful skin condition 
called shingles. 

• Hepatitis B: Vaccine is given to 
babies in three doses. 

In addition, federal health officials 
recommend several other immunizations 
not required for school. These include 
vaccines against flu (every year starting at 
age six months), rotavirus (three doses for 
babies), Haemophilus influenzae B (three 
to four doses for babies), pneumococcal 
disease (four doses for babies), hepatitis A 
(two doses for babies), human papilloma 
virus (three doses at age 11 or older) and 
meningococcal disease (two doses at age 1 1 
or older). 


Barbecue and food safety 


SUBMITTED BY NICHOLAS PERSAUD 
Environmental Health Program 

Barbecuing is a year-round activity 
in Florida shared with family and friends, 
so it’s important to follow food safety 
guidelines to prevent harmful bacteria from 
multiplying and causing foodbome illness. 
Follow these simple guidelines for grilling 
food safely. 

Shopping: When shopping, buy cold 
food like meat and poultry last. Separate 
raw meat and poultry from other foods in 
the shopping cart. To guard against cross- 
contamination, which may happen when 
raw meat or poultry juices drip on other 
food, place the packages of raw meat and 
poultry into separate plastic bags. 

Drive directly home from the grocery 
store, and possibly take a cooler with ice for 
perishables. Always refrigerate perishable 
food within two hours; refrigerate within 
one hour when the temperature is higher 
than 90 degrees. 

At home, place meat and poultry in the 
refrigerator immediately. Freeze poultry 
and ground meat that won’t be used in one 
or two days; freeze other meat within four 
to five days. 

Thaw safely: Thaw meat and poultry 
before grilling, so it cooks more evenly. 
Methods of thawing include using the 
refrigerator for slow, safe thawing or 
thawing sealed packages under cold 
running water. For quicker thawing, use the 
microwave if the food goes immediately on 
the preheated grill to complete cooking. 

Marinades: Marinades enrich the 
flavor of meats and poultry. To flavor or 
tenderize, meats and poultry should be 
placed in the refrigerator while marinating. 
This marinade should be thrown out and 
fresh marinade should be used as a sauce 
on the cooked food or during the cooking 
process. However, if the marinades are 
made in large batches for multiple uses, 
store them in small portion-size containers. 
Depending on type of marinade, reheating 
prior to use may be necessary. 

Transporting: When carrying food to 
another location, keep it cold to minimize 
bacterial growth. Use an insulated cooler 
with sufficient ice or ice packs to keep the 
food at 40 degrees or below. Pack food 
right from the refrigerator into the cooler 
immediately before leaving home. 

Keep cold foods cold: Keep meat 
and poultry refrigerated until ready to use. 
Only take out the meat and poultry that will 
immediately be placed on the grill. When 
using a cooler, keep it out of the direct sun 
by placing it in the shade or shelter. Avoid 
opening the lid too often, which lets cold air 
out and warm air in. 

Keep everything clean: Be sure there 
are plenty of clean utensils and platters. 
To prevent foodbome illness, don’t use 
the same platter and utensils for raw and 
cooked meat and poultry. Harmful bacteria 
present in raw meat and poultry and their 
juices can contaminate safely cooked food. 
If cooking away from home, find out if 
there’s a source of clean water. If not, bring 
water for preparation and cleaning. 

Cook thoroughly: Cook food to a 
safe minimum internal temperature to 
destroy harmful bacteria. Meat and poultry 


cooked on a grill often brown very fast on 
the outside. Use a food thermometer to be 
sure the food has reached a safe minimum 
internal temperature. Never partially grill 
meat or poultry and finish cooking later. 

• Meats: Cook all raw beef, pork, 
lamb and veal steaks, chops and roasts 
to a minimum internal temperature of 
145 degrees as measured with a food 
thermometer before removing meat from 
the heat source. 

• Ground meats: Cook all raw ground 
beef, pork, lamb and veal to an internal 
temperature of 160 degrees as measured 
with a food thermometer. 

• Poultry: Cook all poultry to a 
safe minimum internal temperature of 
165 degrees as measured with a food 
thermometer. 

• Reheating: When reheating fully 
cooked meats like hot dogs, grill to 165 
degrees or until steaming hot. 

Keep hot foods hot: After cooking 
meat and poultry on the grill, keep it hot 
until served, at 140 degrees or warmer. Keep 
cooked meats hot by setting them to the side 
of the grill rack, not directly over the coals 
where they could overcook. At home, the 
cooked meat can be kept hot in an oven set 
at approximately 200 degrees, in a chafing 
dish, slow cooker or on a warming tray. 

Serving the food: When taking food 
off the grill, use a clean platter. Don’t put 
cooked food on the same platter that held 
raw meat or poultry. Any harmful bacteria 
present in the raw meat juices could 
contaminate safely cooked food. 

Leftovers: Refrigerate any leftovers 
promptly in shallow containers. Discard any 
food left out more than two hours (one hour 
if temperatures are higher than 90 degrees). 

Safe smoking: Smoking is cooking 
food indirectly in the presence of a fire. It 
can be done in a covered grill if a pan of 
water is placed beneath the meat or poultry 
on the grill or meats can be smoked in 
a “smoker,” which is an outdoor cooker 
especially designed for smoking foods. 
Smoking is done much more slowly than 
grilling, so less tender meats benefit from 
this method and a natural smoke flavoring 
permeates the meat. The temperature in the 
smoker should be maintained at 250 to 300 
degrees for safety. Use a food thermometer 
to be sure the food has reached a safe 
internal temperature. 

Pit roasting: Pit roasting is cooking 
meat in a large, level hole dug in the earth. 
A hardwood fire is built in the pit, requiring 
wood equal to about 2.5 times the volume 
of the pit. The hardwood is allowed to bum 
until the wood reduces and the pit is half 
filled with burning coals. This can require 
four to six hours burning time. Cooking 
may require 10 to 12 hours or more and is 
difficult to estimate. A food thermometer 
must be used to determine the meat’s safety 
and doneness. There are many variables, 
such as outdoor temperature, the size and 
thickness of the meat and how fast the coals 
cook. 

For more information, call the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental 
Health office at 954-985-2330. 

Source: The Food Safety and Inspection 
Service (FSIS). 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 





Beverly Bidney 

PATTY-CAKE: Iverson Huggins, 1, sitting on the lap of his mother, Nauthkee Henry, delights in a 
game of patty-cake with his aunt Ayze Henry during the Big Cypress Preschool graduation May 20. 




Beverly Bidney 

MOTHERLY LOVE: Cari Silva cuddles her baby Hendrix Osceola, 3 months, 
at the Hollywood Preschool’s summer kickoff party June 8. 


Beverly Bidney 

DOG PILE: Kids entertain themselves during the Fort Pierce Father’s Day celebration June 
17 by doing what kids do: acting silly. 


Beverly Bidney 

I DID IT: Devin Osceola, son of Marcella Billie, proudly waves to family and friends in the 
crowd during his high school graduation May 27 from Gulliver Preparatory School in 
Miami. 


Beverly Bidney 

OOPS: Hollywood camper Dothan Osceola, 10, just misses the ball June 
24 during a game of t-ball as part of recreation camp in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPEEDSTER: Chade Osceola, along with 45 Hollywood campers, skates the day away June 
18 at Galaxy Skateway in Davie. 


Beverly Bidney 

BALANCING ACT: A dragonfly rests on a twig in the 
Big Cypress National Preserve. Dragonflies, one 
of nature’s most nimble predators, have excellent 
eyesight and two sets of transparent wings that 
allow them to hover, turn on a dime and catch those 
pesky mosquitoes and other insects in mid-air. 


Kevin Johnson 

RODEO RIDER: Marilee Ringer and her horse get ready to enter 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena for the 5-D Barrel Series on June 
13. 


Gordon Wareham 

STRIKES FOR SOBRIETY: From left, Alex Buck, JD Bowers and David Osceola take a break from bowling 
June 12 during the seventh annual Hollywood Clean and Sober Bowling Night at SpareZ bowling alley 
in Davie. About 40 participants of Seminoles in Recovery, family, friends and staff delivered strikes 
and spares during a celebration of sobriety. 



Beverly Bidney 

CLASSY CLASSMATES: Okeechobee High School graduates from the Brighton Reservation prepare to collect their 
diplomas during graduation June 6 at the Okeechobee County Agri-Civic Center. From left are Braceton King, 
McKayla Snow, Layton Thomas, Daniel Nunez Jr. and Toby Gopher. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPLASHTACULAR: Mary Cypress, 10, spins into the refreshing water of the pool June 24 during recreation camp in Hollywood. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


U.S. largest multiracial group: 
white and Native American 

WASHINGTON — A new Pew 
Research Center survey has found that by 
far the largest percentage of multiracial 
adults in the United States - 50 percent in 
fact - are non-Hispanic white and American 
Indian. Among the 1,555 multiracial adults 
surveyed, an additional 12 percent are 
non-Hispanic black and American Indian, 
while another 6 percent are non-Hispanic 
white, black and American Indian. 

The same survey, however, revealed 
that only 22 percent of multiracial American 
Indian adults maintain connections or a 
commonality with the Native American 
side of their family, while 61 percent say 
they have a lot in common with whites. 
Only 19 percent say they have had a lot 
of contact with their relatives who are 
American Indian. 

Biracial adults who are white and 
American Indian are among the least 
likely of mixed-race adults to consider 
themselves multiracial (only 25 percent 
do). Eighty-two percent say their 
multiracial background has been neither an 
advantage nor a disadvantage in their lives. 

The Pew Research estimate of the 
multiracial population takes into account 
how people describe the races of their 
parents and grandparents. Using this 
approach, some 6.9 percent of U.S. adults 
could be considered multiracial. The U.S. 
Census Bureau counts people as multiracial 
only if they self-identify as more than one 
race. According to census estimates, 2.1 
percent of adults were multiracial in 2013. 

Americans were first allowed to 
choose their own racial identity on 
Census forms in 1960, rather than having 
government counters do it for them. Since 
then, the American Indian population has 
grown more rapidly than can be explained 
by births or immigration. Recent growth 
has been sharpest among the population 
that is American Indian and at least one 
other race; much of that growth has been 
in urban areas or other places that are not 
on Indian lands. 

At the same time, the share of 
American Indians who report a tribal 
affiliation in census data has been falling. 
The percentage that does not provide a 
tribal connection is higher for multiracial 
American Indians than for single-race 
American Indians (37 versus 24 percent in 
the 2010 census). There are now more than 
500 federally recognized American Indian 
or Alaska Native nations that set their 
own criteria for membership. Although 
requirements differ, membership often is 
granted based on having proof of American 
Indian ancestry. 

While adults with an American Indian 
background are currently the largest 
multiracial group, census data on babies 
(whose race is chosen by their parents) 
show a different story. In 2013, only 11 
percent of multiracial babies were white 
and American Indian. 

-Source: PewResearch.org 

Angry Native women issue 
challenge to Adam Sandler 

JOHN SAM LAKE, Wash. — 

Native Women in Film and Television has 
formed a board of trustees to monitor the 
film industry and advise it on current and 
future controversies. The move comes 
following a walkout on the set of Adam 
Sandler’s film “The Ridiculous Six.” 

“Native American women in the 
United States are suffering at astonishing 
rates of domestic and sexual violence 
- violence which is further displayed 
throughout television and film,” said 
trustee Deborah Parker, former vice 
chairwoman of the Tulalip Tribes, in a 
press release. “Demeaning portrayals of 
Native American women further diminish 
the cultural and historical importance of 
Native women in today’s society. Further 
marginalization is exactly what we do 
not need in film and television. This 
next generation is looking for hope and 
inspiration and not sexual degradation of 
their sisters, mothers and grandmothers.” 

Poet, playwright and trustee 
Carolyn Dunn called objectification of 
Native women “a form of cultural and 
social genocide that still exists today. 
The demeaning of Native women is an 
ongoing violence against us that not only 
is immoral but illegal under the provisions 
of Violence Against Women Act. This 
needs to be addressed as not only a human 
rights issue but as an act that violates 
federal legislation, which is a prosecutable 
offense.” 

The group of five also includes 
Theda Newbreast (Montana Blackfeet), 
a founding board member for the Native 
Wellness Institute; Finda Tenequer 
(Muscogee Creek Nation), former global 
business development writer for a private 
Fortune 500 company; and Joanelle 
Romero (Apache), founder of the Red 
Nation Film Festival. 

“When it comes to Adam Sandler’s 
‘Ridiculous Six’ movie depicting a Native 
American woman urinating while smoking 
a peace pipe, it is unholy,” Romero said. “I 
am Apache, Cheyenne and Sephardic Jew, 
so I can say that it would be like me getting 
the Torah, throwing it on the ground and 
peeing on it for a scene in a film. I am 
using this kind of language because the 
picture really needs to be painted for these 


guys to really get it; they need to get the 
seriousness and the desecration of the 
whole thing.” 

Romero mentioned another scene she 
feels is likely to have a detrimental effect. 

“The scene involving the alcohol, 
in which the woman comes out and all 
of these white guys pour alcohol on 
this Native woman, who is played by a 
non-Native actress, and she gets up and 
performs a crazy dance?” Romero said. 
“This will just perpetuate violence against 
our women. Adam Sandler is targeting 
our Native women. And not just Native 
women, but all women.” 

Romero said the movie should be 
changed. 

“We have an entire list of things they 
can do,” she said. “The first thing they 
can do is rewrite it and reshoot it. The 
second is, if they don’t do this, then do not 
screen or broadcast this. The third thing is 
to meet with our Native Women in Film 
and Television panel to discuss a truly 
phenomenal list of things they can do that 
would make them look good in the eyes of 
the community.” 

-Source: 

IndianCountryTodayMediaNetwork 

Tribes explore marijuana 

SENECA, N.Y. — headers of the 
National Tribal Cannabis Association 
(NIC A) expect to see the marijuana industry 
in full swing on some reservations within 
the next year, responding to the national 
push to get the medical marijuana industry 
up and running on Indian territories. 

Robert Porter, former president of the 
Seneca Nation, helped organize meetings 
that about 75 tribal leaders from across 
the country attended. Leaders from 27 
American Indian nations and Tribes met 
last March and formed the National Indian 
Cannabis Association (NICA) to ensure 
that tribal sovereignty is protected as 
federal and state government marijuana 
policies dealing with marijuana evolve. 

In October 2014, the Department of 
Justice released a memorandum stating 
it would treat Tribes the same way it 
treats states, regulating marijuana as 
a low enforcement priority. Since the 
department’s memo was released, tribal 
leaders have received many questions 
and concerns from Tribal members both 
in support of and in opposition to any 
change in long-held Indian Country 
marijuana prohibition policies. In addition, 
commercial interests looking to expand 
into the potential tribal marijuana market 
have aggressively sought out tribal 
partnerships and opportunities. 

In forming the NICA, the leaders 
believed it necessary to start working 
together to protect tribal sovereignty and 
to ensure that Indian nations and Tribes 
have the same opportunity to set marijuana 
policy as state governments. 

“As tribal leaders, we have a 
responsibility to protect our Tribes and 
serve our people as marijuana policies 
continue to change,” said Henry Cagey, 
Council member and former Chairman of 
the Lummi Nation who convened the tribal 
leaders meeting. “I am very interested in 
understanding how marijuana may be used 
as medicine, since our people suffer from 
cancer, seizures and other illnesses that 
established medical treatment might not 
address.” 

The National Indian Cannabis 
Coalition (NICC), a separate association 
formed recently in Las Vegas, estimates 
that there is a 10-year time frame for Tribes 
to capitalize on marijuana. 

“The cannabis industry has the 
complexity of high-tech agriculture and 
the regulatory pressure and profitability 
of the gaming industry,” said co-chairs 
Jeff (Seneca) and Allyson Doctor (St. 
Regis Mohawk). “Through NICC, we 
hope to bring our collective experience 
in the cannabis and health care industries 
to benefit Indian Country in evaluating 
smart business opportunities in Nevada 
and across the country. We want to see 
our Tribes succeed. NICC will provide 
the education and resources necessary to 
ensure that they do.” 

NICC’s mission is to educate tribal 
leaders on the emerging regulated cannabis 
market from an operations perspective. 
NICC will serve as a clearinghouse for 
information on the medical benefits 
of cannabis; economic development 
opportunities of building a self-sustaining 
cultivation project from seed to sale; and 
investing with consideration for public 
health and safety for the benefit of the 
community. 

-Sources: WGRZ.com, 
RedLakeNationNews. com 

Satellites reveal isolated 
Tribes in the Amazon 

MANAUS, Brazil — Anthropologists, 
using remote high-resolution satellite 
image technology, confirm as many as 
100 isolated indigenous Tribes exist today 
near the Pern-Brazil border - survivors of 
a continually worsening broken system of 
land ownership on Amazonia reservations 
for more than a century that has resulted 
in a highly uncertain future as modern 
society and industry push deeper into their 
dwindling territory along the Amazon face. 

Even casual contact with outsiders can 
be tragic, putting these indigenous people 


at risk of infectious diseases of which they 
have no natural immunity. Some scientists 
suggest their traditional way of life is 
unsustainable and the kindest approach is to 
bring them into contact safely. Indigenous 
advocates, however, maintain the Tribes 
have the universal human right to remain 
outside mainstream society and must be 
respected and their lands protected. 

A recent study published by Britain’s 
Royal Society shows where communities 
are located and how they are doing from 
year to year. According to the study, 
finding the small settlements and their 
gardens may be key to the Tribes’ survival. 

Only in recent years has the Peruvian 
government officially recognized the 
Tribes’ existence. Previously, many, 
including former President Alan Garcia, 
claimed the groups had been dreamt up by 
anti-development advocates. 

-Source: Peru Th is Week, com 

Anger erupts at latest Paris 
auction of Native artifacts 

PARIS — Several masks and statues 
from two Tribes - the Hopi and the Acoma 

- were among the latest batch of Native 
American artifacts sold at auction in Paris. 
The auction drew condemnation from the 
U.S. government and others, including 
Tribes from Arizona that traveled to Paris 
to protest. The Tribes use the items for 
religious rituals to invoke ancestral spirits. 

“To me, it’s something that can’t be 
bought or sold. There is no price value on 
it,” said Sam Tenakhongva, Hopi cultural 
leader. “Collections and collectors from 
museums within the United States came 
out and took some of the objects without 
permission. They took too many and there 
is no place for them to liquidate them, I 
guess, or get any money so they started 
seeking private buyers, private collectors.” 

“Hopi Indians are totally opposed to the 
trade of these objects and for these objects 
to be shown, (their images) published 
and scattered,” said Jean-Patrick Razon, 
director of Survival International, which 
protects Hopi tribal interests. “According 
to them they are not marketable items, 
they are what they call ‘friends,’ ‘spiritual 
beings,’ which should be returned to their 
homeland.” 

Native American artifact sales are 
legal in France and have been carried out 
for decades. 

Some experts counter tribal complaints 
with claims that thousands of masks have 
been sold by the Hopis themselves, arguing 
that no text says they belong to the Tribe. 

-Source: EuroNews.com 

$54M offered for 
Fort Belknap tribal land 

FORT BELKNAP AGENCY, 
Mont. — Nearly 20 years after Blackfeet 
Tribal member Elouise Cobell demanded 
the federal government account for 
billions of dollars in revenues owed to 
Native Americans for the exploitation of 
reservation land across the United States, 
the checks are being written. 

In a 1996 class-action lawsuit, Cobell 
alleged that for more than a century the 
U.S. government failed to collect or 
disburse revenues generated by mining, oil 
and gas development, timber harvesting 
and grazing on Indian reservations across 
the United States. 

At stake is the distribution of more than 
$54 million, the future control of 26,000 
tracts of land allotted to individual Tribal 
members 94 years ago, and the transfer 
of these “trust lands” to Fort Belknap’s 
tribal government. The $54 million is only 
a fraction of the $1.9 billion settled upon 
after 14 years of legal challenges between 
Native American interests and the U.S. 
Department of the Interior (DOI). 

Investigations into DOI activities 
revealed that the agency had no accurate 
records for hundreds of thousands of Indian 
beneficiaries nor for the billions of dollars 
covered in the lawsuit. In an attempt to 
reform a broken system of land ownership 
that has been a continually worsening 
problem on reservations for more than 
100 years, presiding U.S. District Judge 
Royce Lamberth described the Interior 
Department’s record of oversight as “fiscal 
and governmental irresponsibility in its 
purest form.” 

A $1.9 billion settlement in the Cobell 
case was approved by Congress and signed 
into law by President Barack Obama in 
2012. A large majority of that settlement 

- $1.5 billion - was set aside to purchase 
“Indian Trust Lands.” 

At the end of the 19th century, 
Congress enacted a series of land acts that 
divided the reservations into individual 
allotments for Indians and sold unallotted 
land to non-Indians - a misguided attempt 
to force Indians to abandon their nomadic 
ways and to hurry their assimilation into 
American society. 

Tribal members were given restricted 
title to individual parcels of reservation 
land but were not allowed to partition or 
sell the land without the permission of the 
federal government. Indians were held to 
be “incompetent” to handle their own land 
affairs, so the land was held “in trust” by 
the DOI for the benefit of their heirs. 

The Allotment Act for the Fort 
Belknap Reservation was passed in 1921, 
dividing nearly 580,000 acres of trust land 
among 1,189 original allottees. Today, title 


to that same land is divided among more 
than 26,000 tracts - some amounting to 
only a few square feet in area -perhaps the 
most fractionated reservation in the U.S. 

More than 3,500 buy-back offers 
were mailed to tribal landowners at the 
beginning of June. Some amounted to 
less than $100, others total tens or even 
hundreds of thousands. With each offer 
accepted, the land remains in federal 
trust, but control is transferred to the Fort 
Belknap tribal government; its land base 
could triple in size. 

Trust land owners only have 45 days 
to accept the DOI’s offer. If they decline 
or miss the July 18 deadline, there is no 
guarantee the offer will be extended or 
repeated. 

-Source: Great Falls Tribune 

7 bills to watch as Native 
education goes to Congress 

WASHINGTON — Congress has 
before it seven bills that could have major 
impacts on the education of American 
Indian, Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian 
children. 

1) Exemption from budget cuts 
(S. 1497) would exempt Bureau of 
Education, among other federal agencies 
dealing with Native American interests, 
from further cuts under sequestration. It 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
the Budget. 

“Across-the-board budget cuts 
presented a major setback for Indian 
Country, forcing cuts to vital programs that 
New Mexico tribal communities depend 
on,” Rep. Tom Udall said in a news release. 
“We have a trust responsibility to uphold to 
Tribes, and I’m pleased to work with Sen. 
Jon Tester on this legislation to ensure that 
important health care, education, public 
safety and housing programs that support 
economic growth in Indian Country won’t 
be subject to future disastrous sequestration 
cuts.” 

Sequestration has already meant a 
$42.2 million cut to the Bureau of Indian 
Education and an $11.9 million cut to 
Tribal Head Start, impacting 25,000 
American Indian children. 

2) Native Language Immersion 
Student Achievement Act (S. 1948) would 
allocate $5 million in grants each year for 
the next five years, available for pre-K 
though college programs in awards to 
Tribes, tribal organizations and public and 
private schools to establish new Native 
American language grant programs under 
the Department of Education. 

The intent of the legislation is “to 
establish a grant program to support 
schools using Native American languages 
as the primary language of instruction of 
all curriculums taught at the schools that 
will improve high school graduation rates, 
college attainment and career readiness,” 
Sen. Tester said. “Native languages 
connect students with their culture, history 
and heritage. This bill increases access to 
critical funding for language immersion 
programs and ensures the survival of 
Native languages before it is too late.” 

3) Native American Languages 
Reauthorization Act of 2015 (S. 1 163) 
would reauthorize the Esther Martinez 
Native American Languages Program, 
established in 2006, until 2020. The 
legislation would continue to provide 
grants to Native American language 
educational organizations to preserve 
disappearing Native languages. 

The reauthorization includes 
improvements to expand the program’s 
eligibility to smaller-sized classes (from 
10 to five enrollees in Native American 
language nests, and from 15 to 10 enrollees 
in the Native American language survival 
schools) and allow for longer grant periods 
of up to five years. The act expired in 2012, 
but the program has continued to be funded 
pending reauthorization. This legislation 
has been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs and the House Committee 
on Education and the Workforce. 

4) Building Upon Unique Indian 
Learning and Development Act (S.410) 
would “establish an in-school facility 
innovation program contest in which 
institutions of higher education, including 
tribal colleges and universities, are 
encouraged to consider solving the problem 
of how to improve school facilities for 
tribal schools and schools served by the 
Bureau of Indian Education for problem- 
based learning in their coursework and 
through extracurricular opportunities.” 
It will also increase support for teachers 
and administrators of schools attended by 
Native American students and enact other 
provisions that would involve amending 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to better serve Native American 
students. 

5) Native Hawaiian Education 
Reauthorization Act of 2015 (H.R.895) 
would change the composition, duties and 
responsibilities of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Council, and give grant priority 
to certain programs that benefit Native 
Hawaiian students, including those that 
“meet the unique cultural and language 
needs of Native Hawaiian students in 
order to help them meet challenging state 
academic achievement standards.” 

6) Native American Indian Education 
Act (S.1390) would provide states with 
the funding to fulfill the federal mandate 
that the state’s colleges and universities 



cover the cost of tuition for out-of-state 
American Indian students. The mandate 
was a condition under which the college or 
state received its original grant of land and 
facilities from the United States. Similar 
legislation was introduced in 2010 but 
failed to pass then and in subsequent years. 

The out-of-state land-grant tuition 
waiver applies to Fort Lewis College 
in Durango, " Colorado; which had an 
American Indian student enrollment of 
about 800 in 2012, or 20 percent of its total 
student population, and to the University 
of Minnesota, Morris. Both schools offer 
tuition waivers to American Indians who 
live in- state. Other schools that offer 
free tuition to American Indian residents 
include the University of Maine and the 
University of Massachusetts, as well as 
public institutions of higher education in 
Michigan. 

7) American Indian Teacher Loan 
Forgiveness Act of 2015 (H.R.386) would 
give up to $17,500 of loan forgiveness to 
borrowers who “are a member of an Indian 
Tribe and have been employed as a full- 
time teacher for five consecutive complete 
school years in an Indian school or in a 
local educational agency that serves at 
least 10 Indian students or whose schools 
have an enrollment of students at least 25 
percent of which are Indians.” The bill, 
which has 11 co-sponsors, was referred 
to the Subcommittee on Higher Education 
and Workforce Training in late April. 

-Source: 

IndianCountryTodayMediaNetwork 

Mille Lacs Band protests 
Sandpiper Pipeline 

EAST LAKE, Minn. — Nearly 100 
members of the Mille Lacs Band attended 
a public hearing recently to listen to tribal 
experts, leaders and elders offer testimony 
against a proposed $2.6 billion oil pipeline 
that would move 225,000 barrels of 
crude oil per day through 299 miles of an 
ecologically sensitive Minnesota watershed 
considered vital to the Anishinaabe of the 
Mille Lacs region. 

Still, as the meeting continued, the 
Minnesota Public Utilities Commission 
(PUC) in St. Paul unanimously voted 
granting one of two permits required for 
the Sandpiper Pipeline to move forward. 
While the pipeline itself was approved, the 
route it will take was not. 

“This hearing is important because 
our voices are critical and powerful,” 
Mille Lacs Band Chief Executive Melanie 
Benjamin said during her opening remarks. 
“This is not just about the rights of the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe; this is about 
the rights of Band members to live, work 
and raise our children in an environment 
free from pollution.” 

Benjamin stated the proposed 
route cuts through the Big Sandy Lake 
watershed, potentially impacting precious 
environmental resources, such as wild rice, 
growing throughout the region. 

A press release issued by the PUC 
regarding the granting of the certificate 
of need to the North Dakota Pipeline 
Company LLC, a division of Canadian- 
based Enbridge, stated, “the Commission 
and the Minnesota Department of 
Commerce conducted seven public 
meetings in six different counties along the 
proposed route in March of 2014. The ALJ 
assigned to hear this part of the matter held 
a series of public hearings in St. Paul and in 
northern and central Minnesota during the 
first week of January 2015. These public 
hearings were attended by more than 1 ,000 
people.” 

Mille Lacs Band officials said they 
were never part of these discussions 
or public hearings. Carolyn Beaulieu, 
secretary-treasurer and speaker of the 
Band Assembly, gave her testimony at the 
public hearing: 

“Last August, the PUC began a 
series of public hearings. When the Band 
inquired about government-to-government 
consultation, the informal answer our staff 
received was that our Band could submit 
a letter to the PUC outlining the Band’s 
position, just like any private citizen or 
landowner. 

“Treating a federally recognized tribal 
government the same as an individual 
private citizen offends Minnesota public 
policy, Gov. Dayton’s Executive Order and 
our sensibilities. It violates government- 
to-government consultation. As a long- 
accepted rule, tribal consultation cannot 
be fiilfilled merely by including tribal 
governments among the members of the 
general public through the notice and 
comment process. Otherwise there would 
be no need for the president’s tribal 
consultation policy or the governor’s 
executive order to strengthen tribal 
relationships.” 

According to the Star Tribune 
newspaper, an alternative route would 
avoid the region of wetlands and lakes 
protested by the Band but would put the 
pipeline closer to the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, an alternative dismissed 
as too costly, longer and too close to people 
and water supplies. So far, the PUC has 
made no determination of a specific route 
for the Sandpiper pipeline. 

-Source: MilleLacsMessenger.com 


Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Florida history comes alive in Brighton 



Beverly Bidney 

Culture instructor Jenny Shore divides frybread dough for students June 2 during A Land Remembered Day at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Florida history 
recently came to life for Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School and Okeechobee’s 
North Elementary School fourth- graders as 
they reenacted the era of the book “A Land 
Remembered” and saw the past through 
each other’s eyes. 

The 1984 book, by Patrick D. Smith, 
tells the tale of white Florida settlers in the 
mid- 19th century and their encounters with 
Seminoles. The book explores the symbiotic 
nature of their relationship. 

Dubbed A Land Remembered Day, the 
event served as a culture exchange between 
the two groups of students. One hundred 
Okeechobee students spent June 2 at PECS, 
where they made and ate frybread, tasted 



Beverly Bidney 

Ysla Gopher helps Zarina Judilla, from 
Okeechobee’s North Elementary School, 
with the necklace she crafted during A Land 
Remembered Day. 


sofkee, created traditional beaded necklaces 
and learned about the Seminole Wars and 
Seminole legends to understand Seminole 
culture and history. PECS students had 
previously tasted the cowboy lifestyle 
during a May 26 trip to Williamson Cattle 
Ranch in Okeechobee. 

“The book has some really good things 
related to Florida’s history,” said PECS 
teacher Joy Prescott, who helped organize 
the PECS event. “The book has two main 
groups, the Maclveys and the Seminole 
Indians. One group without the other 
wouldn’t have worked.” 

In the book, which covers the period 
from 1858-1968, the Seminoles taught 
the Maclveys how to graze cattle and 
fatten them for market. PECS mimicked 
the mutually beneficial relationship at 
the school’s culture camp where culture 
staff taught Okeechobee children how to 
make frybread. In culture teacher Jade 
Osceola’s classroom, they learned about the 
Seminoles’ place in Florida from the Tribe’s 
perspective. 

“Native Americans always say, ‘Keep 
your hearts in the past, your head in the 
present and one foot in the future,”’ Osceola 
said. “That’s what we teach here, to be 
aware of history. You need to know where 
you come from to know who you are.” 

Osceola explained that the Seminoles 
derived from other Tribes, which were 
named the Creek people by Europeans 
because they lived by creeks. After a civil 
war between Creek factions in 1814, about 
3,000 fled south to Florida. The Spaniards 
called them the Cimarron, or runaway 
slaves, which evolved into the name 
Seminole. 

She told students that the Seminole 
Wars against the U.S. Army - from 18 lb- 
19, 1835-42 and 1855-58 - began when 
slave owners tried to retrieve their runaway 
slaves, who found safe harbor with the 
Tribe. The U.S. also wanted the land that the 
Seminoles called home. With the passage of 
the Indian Removal Act of 1830, Tribes in 
the Southeast were moved to Oklahoma. 
The Seminoles resisted. 

By the end of the wars, only 300 
survived. 

“We are all descended from the 300 
who didn’t go to Oklahoma,” Osceola said. 


In Prescott’s classroom, students 
saw period clothing worn by non-Native 
Americans. With skirts, crinolines, hoops, 
corsets, bloomers, wool jackets and hats, 
the attire was not conducive to comfort in 
the hot and humid Florida climate, Prescott 
said. 

“Before they came to Florida, Indians 
wore buckskin clothing,” Prescott said. 
“When they got here, they traded the skins 
for fabric. It was very common to see men 


in long shirts to their knees with a belt.” 

In the early 1900s, sewing machines 
were introduced to the Tribe and the 
tradition of patchwork began. Okeechobee 
students learned the patchwork they saw 
PECS students wearing was all handmade 
in the same tradition. 

“I wanted them to learn about our Tribe 
and that the Indian Removal Act was bad, 
but they fought for their land,” said PECS 
student Jarret Huff. 


Okeechobee students said they learned 
a lot and that the history, Creek language 
and frybread were among the highlights of 
the day. 

While at Williamson Cattle Ranch 
in Okeechobee on May 26, PECS fourth- 
graders learned the perspective of the 
cowboys’ lifestyle in the book. They ate 
pole beans and dried beef, used a cow whip 
and branding iron, and learned to square 
dance, Prescott said. 


PECS ends academic year 
with abundance of awards 


Cory Wilcox graduates Florida 
Southwestern State College 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s academic honors for 2014- 
15 culminated June 2 with the President’s 
Education Awards Program. 

Students whose efforts and 
performances met the program’s criteria 
throughout the year received academic 
achievement and excellence awards from 
PECS staff on behalf of President Barack 
Obama. 

Principal Brian Greseth praised 
students for their accomplishments. 

“These awards are earned, not given,” 
Greseth said. “These kids did their work in 
class, did their homework, studied for tests 


and did extra reading. Their hard work and 
effort speak to how well they will do in 
school and after.” 

Founded in 1983 and sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Education, the 
President’s Education Awards Program 
honors elementary, middle and high school 
students for achievement and hard work. 
The program’s Educational Excellence 
award is given to students with grade point 
averages of 3.5 to 4.0. The students must 
have high achievement in reading or math 
on state or nationally normed tests and/or 
receive recommendations from a teacher 
plus one other staff member reflecting 
outstanding achievement in core curriculum 
classes. 

The program’s Educational Achievement 


honor acknowledges students who 
show outstanding educational growth, 
improvement, commitment or intellectual 
development in their academic studies. The 
award encourages and rewards students 
who give their best effort in school, often 
despite personal obstacles. 

In other areas, students received awards 
for effort, citizenship, improvement, honor 
rolls, culture and physical education. 

“Success is not all about being smart; 
it’s about working hard,” Greseth said. 
“Students do well when they work hard, 
but parents need to make sure they get their 
homework done, practice and study. When 
kids work hard, so do the parents.” 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 7B 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — Cory Wilcox 
believes in leading by example. 

For example, the newly minted 
graduate of Florida Southwestern State 
College in Fort Myers has shown his 
children they, too, can achieve great things. 

“I can tell my kids I graduated 
college,” he said. “It was stressful, but 
once I finished, it was an accomplishment. 
Now that I can say it’s done and over with, 
is awesome.” 

Wilcox hadn’t always planned to 
attend college but a 2011 boating accident, 
in which he nearly lost a leg, changed his 
life. He worked as a hunting guide at the 
Big Cypress Wildlife Department since 
2003 and was promoted to director in 
2010. 

“I was always one of those workers 
who liked to sweat,” Wilcox said. “I like 
being outdoors.” 

Faced with the prospect of working 
indoors for the rest of his life because of 
his injuries, Wilcox made the decision to 
educate himself. 

“If I did have to work in an office, I 
didn’t just want to answer phones,” he 
said. 

He enrolled as a full time student in 
2012 shortly after landing a job in the 
Tribe’s Executive Operations Office, just a 
few months after the accident. 

His bachelor’s degree in supervision 
and management suits his job as a program 
supervisor. He supervises businesses 
at Big Cypress Reservation, including 
Billie Swamp Safari, the RV Resort 
and Campground, rodeo, Rock Pit and 
Wildlife. His aims to continue working for 
the Tribe and learn everything he can. 

His degree has already positively 
impacted his job. 

While studying ethics, leadership and 
accounting at school, he saw examples of 
them at work and implemented what he 
learned right away. 

“My education allowed me to be more 
confident in my job as I try to do my best 
for my Tribe,” Wilcox said. “As a Tribal 
member, you have two pressures on you; 
you want to do your job to the fullest 
because it is for your family and you want 
to be productive and effective.” 

His biggest challenge during college 
was commuting to and from Fort Myers - 
more than 60 miles each way - for class 
after a long day at work in Big Cypress. 



Photo courtesy of Cory Wilcox 

Cory Wilcox, program supervisor in the Tribe’s 
Executive Operations Office, graduates May 8 
with a bachelor’s degree in supervision and 
management from Florida Southwestern State 
College in Fort Myers. 


While keeping up with his studies, Wilcox 
learned to juggle work and family time, 
including coaching his daughter’s softball 
team and competing in rodeos as a team 
roper. He found a way to make it all 
work and made the A/B honor roll every 
semester. 

Wilcox said his family was the 
motivation and inspiration for his success. 

“I just wanted to be able to provide for 
my family,” said Wilcox, who lives in Big 
Cypress with his wife, Crystal, daughter 
Jaylee, 9, stepson Jacob Cotton, 17, and 
foster daughter, Illiana Robbins, 10. 

Wilcox said he is grateful for the 
Tribe giving him the opportunity to pursue 
higher education. 

“I’d like to give back and speak to the 
younger generation and let them know they 
can go to school and do the same thing,” he 
said. “I’d like to encourage them to get an 
education and then come back to work for 
the Tribe.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Angelie Melton poses June 2 as her father, Rodney Melton, takes a photo of her with her Mighty Miler award for completing 29.8 miles throughout the 
year during P.E. class. Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School doled out dozens of awards to students for their efforts throughout the school year. 
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Andre Jumper, 19 
American Heritage School 

Post-secondary plans: Andre will attend Florida 
State University, where he plans 
to be a walk-on linebacker for 
the football team and study 
economics. 

Aspirations: Andre is 

interested in economics, but, 
similar to other college students, 
he knows that his academic 
interests could change. He thinks 
he’d like to work for a bank after 
college and eventually work for 

the Tribe. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson: Keeping up with schoolwork, no matter what 
else is going on. Memory: “After we won the state 
championship in my junior year, there were so many 
other teams at my school that won at states that year. 
One day, we all got together and hung out all day. It 
made everyone closer.” 

Inspiration: Andre wants to give back to the 
Tribe in some way. “I look at my Tribe and see they 
aren’t hurting financially, but they need someone to 
guide them through stuff. I want to help people make 
smarter decisions. My goal is to leave the reservation 
for college, get away and explore the world and then 
come back and give back to my Tribe.” 

Tous Jumper Young Jr., 18 
American Heritage School 

Post-secondary plans: Tous will attend Seattle 
Pacific University and study 
business and economics. 

Aspirations: He wants to 
start an apparel business touting 
the straight-edge philosophy, 
which is centered on self-control 
and abstinence from alcohol, 
drugs, tobacco and promiscuity. 
“I want people to become more 
positive. Making someone else 
happy will make me happy.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: Tous 
worked hard to overcome personal and academic 
obstacles. He did so by having a positive outlook and 
taking responsibility for himself. 

Inspiration: “Myself, Christianity and my beliefs. 
I’m a straight-edge kid who doesn’t drink or do drugs. I 
want to be the opposite of my family who all do it. The 
straight-edge life doesn’t give you the keys to life, but 
I’m proud I can belong somewhere. I tell myself not to 
give up.” 




Brianna Blais-Billie, 18 
Pine Crest School 

Post-secondary plans: Brianna will attend the 
University of St. Andrews in 
Scotland where she will study 
business management. She 
plans to get a master’s degree in 
business administration after she 
earns her bachelor’s degree. 

Aspirations: Brianna would 
like to work for the Tribe’s 
hospitality business or for The 
Walt Disney Co. “I really want 
to get involved in the Tribe’s 
international business and you can only do it by 
experience.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Brianna didn’t go to school with other Tribal members, 
so she often taught Seminole culture at school 
assemblies. “During homecoming, Native Americans 
were portrayed in a negative manner. I got the school to 
make an official apology for it. Months later they held 
a multicultural assembly where I made a presentation 
about the sensitive issues and the principal apologized 
on behalf of the entire school.” 

Inspiration: Brianna gets inspiration from Greek 
classical literature, where the “characters are strong, 
devoted and dedicated to their cause.” 

Cameron Osceola, 18 
University School 

Post-secondary plans: Cameron will attend 
Belmont University in Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he plans to 
study audio engineering. 

Aspirations: Cameron’s goal 
is to make it in the music business, 
preferably as a performer, but he is 
willing to work behind the scenes 
as well. “I want to make music 
that I love and dig. I want to share 
my music with anyone I can.” 
High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: Cameron believes it is important 
to be in the moment. “Everyone’s so worried about 
their future that they get blinded and don’t worry about 
what’s in front of them. Cherish every moment while 
you have it.” Memory: Making music with his brothers 
Sheldon and Tyson and opening for famous bands. 

Inspiration: Cameron gets inspiration from 
everyone, including his parents and his teachers. 
“My mom is the strongest woman I know. She never 
complains about anything and is always willing to give 
everything for her children. And she does it all with a 
smile.” 




Darryl Billie, 18 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: Darryl will attend Full Sail 
University in Orlando to major in 
music production with minors in 
recording arts and artistic writing. 

Aspirations: Darryl wants to 
be a music producer. “Through my 
whole life I’ve been around many 
types of music. But in 2007 1 heard 
a specific song that made me want 
to really do music.” The musical 
piece was a techno instrumental 
with LA Headspace. “Ever since 
that day, I built on my interest more and more.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 



“There is so much that happens and new things that 
go on moment to moment that it’s hard to choose 
a favorite time. I could say something about today 
and then something tomorrow will blow me out of 
the water. But I guess, most of the great memories 
are with my family.” 

Inspiration: “A lot of people could say that I 
am my own role model. I’m self-conscious about 
myself and I know my limitations. It’s important that 
my inspiration comes from myself.” But Darryl also 
acknowledged his family. “I spend most of my time 
with them.” 


Kaitlin Osceola, 17 
Ahfachkee School 


Post-secondary plans: Kaitlin has been accepted 
to Florida Southwestern State 
College. 

Aspirations: “My idea of 
who I want to be changes almost 
every day. I can’t say who I want 
to be because I don’t even know.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Rediscovering 
her love of reading. “I have not 
stopped reading since then. I have 
read so many good books I can’t 
even decide on a favorite.” 

Inspiration: Kaitlin ’s inspirations are too many 
to count or list. “Many of which people would not 
understand unless they have my mind along with my 
perspective and insight.” 

Delaney Osceola, 18 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Delaney hopes to attend 
Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina to play 
softball. Her second choice will be to attend Indian 
River State College. Either way, she will study sports 
management. 

Aspirations: She wants to come back after college 
and work for the Tribe. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson: “Never let people tell you what you can and 
cannot do, just go where your heart tells you and never 
give up on anything.” Memory: Making it to the final 
four in the state softball tournament. 

Inspiration: Delaney is inspired by her mother, 
Dana Osceola. “She is the one I go to for everything. 
She tells me what’s right for me and to do what my 
heart tells me. I get everything from her.” 



Joshua Boromei, 18 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Joshua plans to enroll at 
Indian River State College, earn an 
associate degree and then transfer 
to Florida Gulf Coast University. 
He plans to study psychology or 
business. 

Aspirations: He isn’t sure 
yet, but Joshua thinks he may 
start his own business or go into 
psychology, which fascinates him. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: “People 
change; everything changes from freshman year to 
senior year. I only talk to a handful of people from 
freshman year; everyone else is just ghosts.” Memory: 
When he scored 27 points in the first half of a basketball 
game against Glades Day School. 

Inspiration: Joshua’s inspiration comes from the 
women in his family. “I do everything I do for them 
because if it wasn’t for my grandmother, Alice Johns 
Sweat, I wouldn’t have made it through my senior year. 
My sister, Stevie Brantley, helped to raise me on the 
rez when I was young. My mom, Theresa Frost, there 
is a strong bond between us - that woman is the only 
woman on the planet I can talk about everything with. 
She showed me how to be a man.” 



Darlah Cypress, 18 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Darlah wants to play 
softball in college and will likely play for a community 
college for the next two years and would like to attend 
school out of state. 

Aspirations: She wants to major in sports 
management and come back to work for the Tribe. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson: “To be organized and keep up with the things 
you need to do.” Memory: Making it to the final four in 
the state softball tournament this year. “We didn’t win 
but we accomplished some of the goals we had.” 

Inspiration: “My mother, Eileen Cypress. She 
always makes sure we have everything we need and 
that we get done what we have to do. It makes me feel 
like I owe her something, which makes me work as 
hard as I do.” 


Jennie Eagle, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Jennie will attend Indian 
River State College now that she 
has graduated from Okeechobee 
High School. 

Aspirations: She plans to 
pursue a career as a physical 
therapist. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Playing powder 
puff football is Jennie’s best 
memory from high school. 

Inspiration: Jennie is 

inspired by the memory of her younger sister Nezaeh. 

Jennifer Tommie, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Jennifer will stay at home 
and take care of her 5-month-old daughter, Nedaeh, for 
the next seven months before attending Indian River 
State College. 

Aspirations: She wants to be an ultrasound 
technician. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Jennifer learned things aren’t always easy, particularly 



in her senior year. 

Inspiration: “My parents, Mandy Huff and Maxie 
Tommie, have been there for me and pushed me through 
my whole life.” 

Braceton King, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Braceton will study 
business at Indian River State 
College. After he earns his 
associate degree, he plans to 
transfer to a university, possibly 
Florida State University or Florida 
Gulf Coast University. 

Aspirations: “I want to be a 
business owner and be my own 
boss.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: Not to 
procrastinate and do the work on time. Memory: “The 
late night wood hauling with my friends; it’s a senior 
thing.” 

Inspiration: Braceton is inspired by his parents, 
Gilbert and Tammy King. 

Lewis Gopher Jr., 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Lewis plans to attend 
Indian River State College or Florida Gulf Coast 
University and then transfer to the University of Miami, 
where he will study law. 

Aspirations: He wants to be an attorney. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson: “No matter who you are or what you have 
or how you represent yourself, everyone is a person 
and deserves to be treated equally.” Memory: He was 
suspended for two days for skipping his Advanced 
Placement calculus class, even though his teacher told 
him he wouldn’t get in trouble. “I thought it was kind 
of funny since I was told I wouldn’t get in trouble, but 
I did.” 

Inspiration: “My dad, Lewis Gopher Sr. Even 
when we had our rough times, he always told me what 
I needed to do and gave me guidance.” 

McKayla Snow, 17 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: McKayla will attend Indian 
River State College and work 
toward her degree in practical 
nursing. 

Aspirations: As a licensed 
practical nurse, McKayla would 
like to care for children with 
cancer. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: “Don’t 
slip up in your last year or you’ll 
end up with really bad grades.” 
Memory: Performing in the color guard at the last home 
football game. 

Inspiration: “I get my inspiration from my mom, 
Dawn Marie Snow. She was a nurse. I used to go to the 
hospital and saw her at work. My uncle J.R. Entry had 
cancer and that inspired me to be a nurse.” 

Daniel Nunez Jr., 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Daniel wants to enlist in 
the Army but plans to wait a few 
months. He also wants to be an 
auto mechanic. 

Aspirations: He wants to be 
a good dad to his son, Daniel, 1, 
which is why the Army will have 
to wait. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Daniel’s fondest 
memories are from being a running 
back and linebacker on the football 
team. “There is a practice I won’t forget after we lost 
a big game. The coach counted all our missed tackles 
and made us do a hundred 100-yard dashes during that 
practice and the next one. I learned to get them down 
no matter what.” 

Inspiration: Daniel gets his inspiration from his 
father, Daniel Nunez Sr. “He’s not real pushy like my 
mom; he’s more laid back about it. But my mom always 
wants me to do well in school.” 





Toby Gopher, 18 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Toby will attend Indian 
River State College and take care 
of her baby, Esteban. 

Aspirations: When Toby got 
her braces, she became interested 
in orthodontics and would like to 
be an orthodontist. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “Never give up and 
keep pushing forward no matter 
how hard it is.” 

Inspiration: “I inspired 

myself because I never had great support from my 
mother. I live with my aunt Emma, who has helped me 
and given me support.” 



Layton Thomas, 17 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Layton will attend Florida 
Southwestern State College in 
Fort Myers to play baseball. After 
he earns his associate degree, he 
plans to transfer to Florida State 
University. 

Aspirations: “I would like 
to become a professional baseball 
player and then come back to the 
Tribe and become a Councilman 
or a Board Representative.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “The biggest lesson I learned is to 
always pay attention to the feelings of others and treat 
them how you want to be treated.” 

Inspiration: Layton is inspired by his parents, 
Jason and Laveme Thomas. “They have pushed me and 



told me from a young age to do better for myself by 
getting a higher education and to be the best person I 
can be.” 

Vanessa Billie, 18 
Immokalee High School 

Post-secondary plans: Vanessa will attend 
Valencia College to study special 
education. 

Aspirations: Vanessa plans 
to work for the Seminole Tribe’s 
speech pathology program. She 
said learning about her nephew 
Josiah’s autism sparked her 
interest in special education and 
helping individuals affected by 
the disorder. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Vanessa learned how to lead by example. 
“You don’t see many Tribal members graduate. I want 
to be an example for the younger kids, for them to say, 
‘She did it; I can do it, too.’” She said that regardless 
of how people perceive Native Americans, “we have to 
put that aside and get an education and do what’s right 
for our community.” 

Inspiration: Vanessa is inspired by her mother, 
Maria Billie, and sister, Esmeralda Billie. She said they 
encourage her to work hard, stay in school and pursue 
college. 



Christian Alexander, 19 
Odyssey School; Austin, Texas 

Post-secondary plans: Christian plans to study 
motorcycle mechanics at Austin 
Community College in Texas. 

Aspirations: Christian hopes 
to open his own shop, where he 
can design, build and customize 
motorcycles in his own style. 
He said doing so would mean 
“doing something I really like.” 
He already owns a custom Harley 
Davidson motorcycle. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Meeting his best friend, Immie, is the 
best memory Christian has of high school. “She is the 
nicest person I met out here.” Christian learned to focus 
on his goals and try hard to accomplish them, which he 
encourages his peers to do as well. “Don’t sit around 
and don’t be a quitter.” 

Inspiration: Christian found inspiration to 
follow his passion of motorcycles from movies such 
as “Captain America,” “The Wolverine” and “Ghost 
Rider.” 



Jonathan Idle, 18 

The Miami Valley School; Dayton, Ohio 

Post-secondary plans: Jonathan will leave his 
home in Dayton, Ohio to attend 
the University of South Carolina 
and study chemical engineering. 

Aspirations: While he is not 
exactly sure where his degree will 
take him, Jonathan said he may 
work for the Tribe in the future to 
“return to my roots and give back 
to my community.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Jonathan said 
high school taught him how to deal with high-pressure 
situations. Through his teachers and basketball, golf 
and tennis coaches, he learned how to work hard. His 
best memory of high school is traveling to Ghana to 
help people in an impoverished village. He and his 
classmates helped start construction on a hospital, 
planted a garden and installed a clean water tank, 
among other things. 

Inspiration: Jonathan finds inspiration from his 
mother, Jennifer. He said she pushes him to do his 
best and never takes “no” for an answer. Jonathan 
encourages other students to never quit. “Just keep 
going. It’s tough, but just keep at it.” 

Johnny “Trey” Boone III, 19 
The Vanguard School, Lake Wales 

Post-secondary plans: Trey plans to attend IMG 
Academy in Bradenton where 
he’ll take college classes from 
the University of South Florida 
while receiving professional-level 
training for golf. After IMG, he 
would like to transfer to an elite 
university on a golf scholarship. 

Aspirations: Trey’s goal is to 
become a professional golfer. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “Biggest lesson 
would be not to procrastinate on any schoolwork, 
which basically applies to all aspects of life, and my 
best memory of high school would be graduation day 
and how proud I made my parents.” 

Inspiration: “My inspiration would be from 
grandmother Louise Motlow and how she has always 
instilled in me to pray and trust in the Lord and go 
to Him in good and bad times. Her love for God is 
undeniably amazing and that has taught me to do my 
best and work hard for my goals in life.” 

Eliza Mora, 18 

The Vanguard School, Lake Wales 

Post-secondary plans: Eliza will attend Keiser 
University in Fort Lauderdale to 
study nursing. She also plans to 
help in the Hollywood Community 
Culture Department. 

Aspirations: “I plan to 
go to medical school to be an 
obstetrician gynecologist because 
I love helping people and I love 
babies.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: “Never 
give up on yourself; whatever you put in your mind to 
do, you can do it.” Memory: Eliza enjoys being part of 
the Vanguard family. 

Inspiration: Her inspiration comes from having a 
goal and wanting to do something other members of her 
family didn’t do. 
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* High School Graduates: Class of 2015 


Christopher Briscall, 19 
The Vanguard School, Lake Wales 

Post-secondary plans: Christopher would like 
to pursue his dreams of riding 
bulls professionally. He would 
like to compete with the PBR - 
Professional Bull Riders. 

Aspirations: In addition 
to becoming a professional bull 
rider, “I would like to own my 
own bucking bulls and travel to 
the PBR events to supply them 
with bulls. I would also like to 
start a bull riding school for kids 
that have the same dream as I do.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Christopher’s best memory is playing high school 
basketball and making it to the regional playoffs. The 
biggest lessons he learned are to follow his dreams and 
never give up. 

Inspiration: “I grew up watching [bull riding] on 
TV and always wanted to try it. However, my mother 
would not allow me to try it. Now that I am old enough, 
I did it.” 



Jade Tapia, 18 

The Vanguard School, Lake Wales 

Post-secondary plans: Jade plans to begin 
community college in the fall to 
“get some of my college credits 
out the way so I can start what I 
really want to do.” 

Aspirations: Jade would like 
to become an orthodontist and a 
dental assistant. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “My best memory 
of high school is probably going 
to grad bash and having fun with 
some of my friends and family.” Jade said every senior 
should attend grad bash before graduating. 

Inspiration: Jade said she wants to pursue 
dentistry because of always seeing the tools neatly set 
up when she went to the dentist as a child. 

Katherine Jim, 18 
Florida Christian School, Miami 

Post-secondary plans: Katherine is going to 
Methodist University in Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
where she will play basketball and study either forensic 
science or psychology. 

Aspirations: “I want to be a counselor for girls 
and women who have been abused or a children’s 
counselor; I’m still debating.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson: “Get your foreign languages done early in 
high school.” Memory: When her basketball team won 



the district championship this year and went on to the 
regional semifinals. 

Inspiration: “I go to a Christian school, so I get 
inspiration from God, the Bible and the people in it and 
the trials they went through. I try to compare it to my 
life.” 


Daija Baxley, 18 

John Carroll High School, Fort Pierce 

Post-secondary plans: Daija will attend Florida 
State University and study 
business. 

Aspirations: She would like 
to own a business in the Hard 
Rock, but she also wants to be 
an example for Tribal youth who 
may not think they can graduate. 
“I want to help the Tribe run better 
and make sure its people are better 
educated.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: “Keep trying. It gets hard, but 
it’s worth it in the end.” Memory: Daija will always 
remember her graduation bash field trip to Universal 
Studios Orlando. 

Inspiration: She gets inspiration from her 
grandfather Carl Baxley, who didn’t go beyond eighth 
grade and always told her to do better than he did; from 
her father, Luke Baxley Sr., who never graduated high 
school, and her stepmother, Jody Certain. “I want to 
make them proud. They helped me become the person 
I am now.” 



Airianna Nunez, 18 
Home-schooled 



Post-secondary plans: Airianna is taking classes 
online at Grand Canyon University 
and working toward her associate 
degree in building construction 
management. 

Aspirations: She hopes to 
be a general contractor and has 
been working at her parents’ 
company, Seminole Design Build 
in Okeechobee. “I enjoy the job. 
All around it seems like it’s for 
me. There is always something for 
everyone. You have to venture out and try things.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson: Airianna was home-schooled by her mother, 
Anita Nunez. “It taught me responsibility and it 
prepared me for college. I’m truly grateful to her.” Her 
best memory was from playing volleyball, flag football 
and tackle football, which she found exhilarating. 

Inspiration: Airianna is inspired by her mother. 
“She motivates me so much, taught me to make more of 
myself and gave me my work ethic. I would never want 
to disappoint her since she gave me so much; that’s the 


best motivation a teenager or young adult could have.” 

Esyra Frank, 18, 

Auldern Academy; Siler City, North Carolina 

Post-secondary plans: Esyra would like to pursue 
a career in the medical field. 

Aspirations: “I would like to 
become a child psychologist and 
come back to work for the Tribe.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: As a 
student at a boarding school, 
Esyra learned about the struggles 
of life and independent living. Her 
best memory is hanging out with 
her friends. 

Inspiration: Esyra is inspired by her elders. 

Ellyse Frank, 18 

Timbersong Academy; Weaverville, North 
Carolina 



Post-secondary plans: Ellyse will attend the 
University of Miami. 

Aspirations: She aspires to 
become a family therapist. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: Going 
to rehabilitation was her biggest 
lesson. Ellyse ’s best high school 
memory was hanging out with her 
friends. 

Inspiration: Ellyse is 

inspired by her father, Joel Frank. 



Brittany Oakes, 18 
Orlando Science High School 

Post-secondary plans: Brittany will attend 
Valencia College in Orlando for 
two years and then transfer to the 
University of Central Florida for 
her bachelor’s degree in business 
and finance. 

Aspirations: She wants to 
open a coffee shop and continue 
volunteering for Habitat for 
Humanity, possibly in their 
international program. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson: Always hand your homework in 
on time. Memory: “My math teacher made me coffee 
one morning. Math was my first class and I missed my 
coffee one day, so I was moody and unreasonable.” 

Inspiration: Brittany gets her inspiration mostly 
from books and the people around her. She is a history 
buff and wants to make the world a better place. “I want 
to make a difference.” 



Devin Osceola, 19 

Gulliver Preparatory School, Coral Gables 

Post-secondary plans: Devin is joining the 
Marines and will report for basic training on Sept. 
21 . 

Aspirations: “I want to become a Marine and 
serve my country.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson: Devin learned the value of time management 
and the importance of sacrificing to complete his work. 
Memory: Playing football and making good friends. 

Inspiration: “My family; my mother, Michelle, 
who passed away when I was young; and my grandfather 
Joe Cypress, who taught me to do good things when no 
one is looking and to be responsible.” 

Imillakiyo Osceola, 17 
GED 

Post-secondary plans: Imillakiyo plans to work in 
the Culture Department in Brighton. 

Aspirations: He would also like to attend culinary 
school. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: “Just 
don’t give up.” 

Inspiration: Imillakiyo gets inspiration from his 
daughter, Ameliana, 1 . “You can do anything if you put 
your mind to it.” 

Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
additional graduates: 

Katherine Bert 
Leauna Billie 
Caitlyn Cypress 
Kaitlin Osceola 
Tarra Boone 
Ricky Dillon 
Joelli Frank 
Courtney Osceola 
Brianna Bilodeau 
Luis Escobar Jr. 

Hannah Kippenberger 
Silver Wolf 
Brooke Osceola 
Denise Osceola 
Tristen Wilcox 
Baylee Micco 
Alana Roberts 
Neyom Osceola 
Ashton Beer 
Cameron Youngblood 
Deandre Osceola 
Nicholas Aron Jumper 

Congratulations, 

graduates 
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Hollywood tots bid farewell to preschool 



Brett Daly 

Kurya Kippenberger shows Jahcelin Lysandra Calisce, left, and Nahki 
Santana Billie how to use a sewing machine during the culture skit, as 
part of the ‘I am a Seminole’ Preschool Graduation ceremony June 2. 



Brett Daly 

Hollywood preschoolers take turns telling the audience what they want 
to be when they grow up during the Hollywood Preschool graduation at 
the Tribe Headquarters auditorium. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Fourteen 
youngsters in Hollywood donned pint- 
sized caps and gowns June 2 and marched 
toward big futures during the Hollywood 
Preschool graduation ceremony at the Tribe 
Headquarters auditorium. 

Following the theme “I am a 
Seminole,” students first showcased their 
language skills by reciting the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Mikasuki for family and 
friends in attendance. A “Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star” rendition, culture skit and “I 
am a Seminole” performance led by Fred 
Mullins, of the Family Services Department, 
on guitar further displayed what students 
learned in culture classes throughout the 
school year. 

“Our mission is to instill the culture and 
language in the students,” said Preschool 
Center Director Thommy Doud. “We work 
closely with the Culture Department. We 
need to get kids fired up about education at 
this age because this is just the beginning 
for them.” 

After a quick wardrobe change, 
students dressed in costumes depicting 
what they want to be when they grow up. 
Some, like Redfeather Robbins, want to 


be firefighters, while others want to be 
construction workers (Justin Rodriguez), 
cheerleaders (Jenesys Ta’ Lacey Stewart) 
and nurses (Jahcelin Lysandra Calisce). 

“It’s never too young for a child to 
have a dream,” Doud said. “With curiosity, 
knowledge, encouragement and love, they 
can be anything they want to be.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
helped Doud and Hollywood Community 
Culture Center Manager Bobby Frank 
distribute diplomas, congratulate graduates 
and encourage parents to stay involved in 
their children’s educations. 

“Embrace them; time goes by fast,” 
said Councilman Osceola, who added that 
his daughter, Hailee, would graduate high 
school June 3 and attend Florida State 
University. “When they go out in the real 
world, all they have is what you gave 
them.” 

The 2015 Hollywood Preschool 
graduates are Major Deanton Anderson, 
Nahki Santana Billie, Osceola McKinley 
Billie Jr., Jahcelin Lysandra Calisce, King 
Jaaziah Calisce, Jayden Enrique Macelroy, 
Keion Cediq Martin, Eli Dwayne Odem, 
Bill Jax Osceola, Redfeather Robbins, 
Justin Rodriguez, Arturo Eduardo Ruidiaz 
Jr., Devin Charles Stewart and Jenesys 
Ta’ Lacey Stewart. 



Brett Daly 

King Jaaziah Calisce shakes hands with Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola before receiving his 
preschool diploma during commencement exercises at Tribe Headquarters. Hollywood Community 
Culture Center Manager Bobby Frank looks on. 



Brett Daly 

Bill Jax Osceola stops for a quick picture while walking down the aisle 
before receiving his preschool diploma. 



Brett Daly 

Devin Charles Stewart, right, adjusts his graduation cap while Justin 
Rodriguez stoically poses for pictures after receiving their diplomas 
during the Hollywood Preschool graduation. 


Dr. Seuss greets Immokalee preschoolers 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

IMMOKALEE — Dr. Seuss turned 
up in nearly every aspect of the Immokalee 
Seminole Preschool graduation. Cat in the 
Hat, Thing 1, Thing 2 and other things 
adorned the walls May 6 at the Immokalee 
Community Center. Graduates used Seuss’ 
work to rhyme their way through skits. He 
even made it into speeches. 

“You have brains in your head. You 
have feet in your shoes. You can steer 
yourself any direction you choose,” 
Preschool Center Director Thommy Doud 
told the graduates in a passage from “Oh, 
the Places You’ll Go!” 

Kindergarten is the next place the 10 
graduates will go but not before their first 
academic steps culminated with a ceremony 
in front of school officials and families. 

Immokalee Seminole Preschool 
Center Manager Michelle Ford urged 
the youngsters to “take on challenges, be 
loving, be kindhearted, love learning, be a 
part of the tribal community, laugh, have 
fun, be all that you can be and never believe 


that you cannot achieve anything.” 

Students entertained the audience 
with brief performances related to Seuss’ 
books. Fred Mullins, of the Family Services 
Department, played guitar and sang a 
Seminole song with the class. 

The graduates have plenty of 
years to decide their career paths, but 
they provided early glimpses. Doctors, 
scientists, construction workers, cowboys 
and cowgirls topped their lists. No matter 
when they begin to carve their niche in the 
workforce, the preschool Class of 2015 will 
always be remembered by their teacher, 
Kimberly Denetdale, who said this class 
carried extra meaning because it was the 
first she taught by herself. 

“Em very proud of the accomplishments 
each graduate has made, and now it is 
time to say goodbye,” Denetdale told the 
audience. “They are ready for bigger things 
now. It’s bittersweet to see them go.” 

The 2015 graduates are Evelyn Frank, 
Ashton Garza, Carly Garza, Haloma 
Jimmie, Siya Osceola, Aaron Rodriguez, 
Arhianna Rodriguez, Isis Rodriguez, 
Jezabel Yzaguirre and Riley Yzaguirre. 



Kevin Johnson 

Immokalee Seminole Preschool graduates grasp their diplomas in front of family and staff May 6. 



Kevin Johnson 

Preschool teacher Kimberly Denetdale adjusts the cap of Arhianna Rodriguez while Ashton Garza toys with his 
tassel and Carly Garza smiles at the start of the Immokalee Seminole Preschool graduation at the Immokalee 
Community Center. 



Kevin Johnson 

Riley Yzaguirre walks past a balloon display as she is 
introduced during the preschool graduation. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ashton Garza is ready to take on his next challenge as he 
performs a brief skit during the graduation ceremony. 
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Ahfachkee kinder grads 
step up to big kid school 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Prayers and 
pledges helped usher 13 of Ahfachkee 
School’s tiniest students into the next level 
of learning May 28 during the kindergarten 
Class of 2015 graduation. 

“The book of Proverbs says we 
should train these children up the way they 
should go and when they are old they will 
not depart from it,” said the Rev. Salaw 
Hummingbird, of Big Cypress First Baptist 
Church. 

But the grads, typical for most 5- and 
6-year-olds, could barely sit still in chairs 
along the stage where their feet scarcely 
touched the floor. And when the school’s 


cafeteria manager delivered a three-tiered 
sheet cake decked with obviously delicious 
white and red frosting, several children 
pointed and giggled. 

Each had spent the last year studying 
the alphabet and numbers up to 30. They 
learned elementary school etiquette like 
standing in line and raising hands to 
speak. The group served hours toiling in 
the traditional garden and learned enough 
language of the ancestors to sing the “ Chee - 
han-taa-mo ” song to family members. 

When the children rose to their feet 
and sung with gusto “I am a Promise,” the 
audience knew it was true. 

“I can climb mountains ... I am a 
possibility ... I am a promise with a capital 
‘P,’” they sung as loud as they could. 


After speeches and more songs, 
students received certificates of completion 
and then proudly displayed them. 

“The children worked really hard 
and we are so proud of them,” said acting 
principal Jillian Wilson. 

Ahfachkee ’s kindergarten graduates 
from the Class of 2015 are Gage Billie, 
Silas Billie, Logan Covarrubias, Emily 
DiCarlo-Billie, Adryan Garcia, Dallas 
Garcia, Clayton Green, Tuff Haught, Gene 
Jimmie, Virgil Motlow, Jessie Osceola, 
Thelma Tigertail and Shylah Walker. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School’s littlest graduates, the kindergarten Class of 2015, serenade the audience 
with the song 1 Chee-han-taa-mo ’ at their graduation ceremony in the school cafeteria. 


Ahfachkee School kindergarten graduate Tuff 
Haught proudly displays his diploma May 28 
during graduation. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School kindergarten graduates Gage Billie, Thelma Tigertail, Shylah Walker and Jessie Osceola get a kick out of their new 
diplomas during the kindergarten graduation. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee acting principal Jillian Wilson presents valedictorian Kaitlin Osceola with her high 
school diploma during the May 29 Ahfachkee School graduation. 


Ahfachkee high schoolers 
graduate with flying colors 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Small in numbers 
but rich in memories, Ahfachkee School’s 
Class of 2015 graduated May 29 in front of 
family members, friends, alumni and staff. 

With the flags of the Seminole Tribe, 
United States and Florida unfurled in the 
background at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium and the iconic symbol for 
Ahfachkee School emblazoned on a large 
projection screen, Kaitlin Osceola and 
Darryl Billie, the school’s only graduating 
seniors, sat proudly on the stage. 

“Education is everything as you move 
forward in life,” former Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger told the 
graduates. “It’s something no one will ever 
take away from you.” 

Alumnus Bradley Osceola, who 
graduated in May with an automotive 
technology certificate from Universal 
Technical Institute in Orlando, offered 
personal advice. 

“The first day of college will be scary. 
You will nervous and stressed out ... but as 
days turn into weeks and weeks into months, 
you will find that you are fine,” he said. 

Alumni Tequesta Tiger, who attends 
The Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale, and 
Quenton Cypress, a current trainee at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office, also provided 
guidance for success after high school. 

“This is your own journey. Only you 
can lead you,” Tiger said. 

“This isn’t the part of life where you 
stop learning; this is where you start to do 
great things,” Cypress said. 

Recently accepted to Florida 
Southwestern State College in Fort Myers, 
Kaitlin Osceola delivered the valedictorian 
address. She began by shooting a Polaroid 
photograph of the audience. 

“It’s so sad that so many pictures go 
undeveloped,” she said showing the still 
blank image and launching her speech. 

Osceola proceeded to review the 
highlights of her high school experience, 
thank her family and teachers and assure 
everyone that she had goals to make and 
promises to keep. Before closing, she 
showed the photo that had developed clearly 
to reveal the faces of an audience eager to 



Eileen Soler 

High school graduates from Ahfachkee School’s 
Class of 2015 Kaitlin Osceola and Darryl Billie 
soak in the spotlight during commencement 
ceremonies. 


applaud the 17-year-old’s accomplishments 
- so far. 

“Remember, we are all just capturing 
moments that need development,” she said. 

Billie, 18, who will attend Full Sail 
University for music production, recording 
arts and writing, gave an emotional senior 
farewell speech. Funny at times, he shared 
memories that he aptly recalled and 
described as an emerging artist would. 

“Thanks to Mrs. [Naida] Cumbermack, 
who told me to write more, because I 
started with one journal, then one story, 
then more, and through her constant writing 
assignments, I saw the true power of the 
pen,” Billie said. 

Both graduates also recognized teacher 
Antonio Wright for his constant support and 
guidance. Wright called graduation night 
the happiest night of the year. 

“But it is also the saddest night because 
it’s time to let our children go,” Wright said. 


BC preschool grads show scholarly spirit 



Beverly Bidney 

Kylan Bowers-Tiger gives a high-five as he heads down the aisle to accept his diploma May 20 at the Big 
Cypress Preschool graduation. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Thirteen tiny tots 
in cheerful yellow caps and gowns were a 
sight to behold May 20 at the Big Cypress 
Preschool graduation. 

The kids set a new bar for adorable 
as they performed a full-blown show - 
complete with the recitation of the Pledge 
of Allegiance in Mikasuki, skits and songs 
- before walking down the aisle to receive 
their diplomas. The graduates did their 


best to restrain themselves from waving 
and calling out to their parents while 
performing to a standing-room only crowd, 
but some found it hard to resist a shoutout 
from the stage. 

During the community helpers 
presentation, students dressed as doctors, 
nurses, police officers, firefighters, pilots, 
postal workers and other professions. 

“They are all excited to go on to the 
big school,” said Preschool Center Director 
Thommy Doud. “We’re all very proud of 
them.” 


The Big Cypress Preschool graduates 
are Camille Li Billie, Kylie Billie, Kylan 
Layton Bowers-Tiger, Ada Jo Bruised 
Head, Kalina Alice Cavazos, Orlando 
Chance Covarrubias, Chanel Karen 
Cypress, Jasmine Skye Cypress, Cody 
Jack Motlow Jr., Audrina Osceola-Turtle, 
Jeremiah Sharrod Robbins, Kaleb Drake 
Sanders and Little Tigertail Jumper-Garcia. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Big Cypress Preschool Class of 2015 eagerly proceed to their graduation. 


f 4 


Little Tigertail Jumper-Garcia portrays a police officer as 
he points out someone in the crowd during the community 
helpers presentation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Orlando Chance Covarrubias holds his diploma at the Big Cypress preschool 
graduation. 
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Eighth-graders say 
farewell to PECS 



Emma Johns 

Eighth-graders pose for a photo on their final day at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. The 
school hosted a send-off celebration June 3 that included cake and a slideshow presentation 
for its graduating students. 



Beverly Bidney 

Proud parents Peggy and Daniel Nunez Sr. escort their daughter Daliyah Nunez down the aisle May 13 at the Brighton Preschool graduation. 



Emma Johns 

Michele Grindler poses with her son Andrew 
Fish on his final day of eighth grade. 


Mickie Burton and her daughter Krysta Burton 
celebrate her last day as an eighth-grader at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Where do the eighth-graders 
see themselves in 10 years? 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
eighth-graders were asked where they see 
themselves in 10 years. Their responses , 
listed below, were presented during the 
farewell program June 3. 

Oscar Yates: In 10 years Oscar will be 
in the United States Army serving his great 
nation. He will be stationed in California 
and feeling really good about life. He will 
have two children but is not be sure who the 
mother is. He will spend money on music 
and Dr. Dre media apparel. His greatest 
accomplishments will be earning medal of 
honors for his bravery and dedication to the 
United States of America. 

Billy Yates: In 10 years Billy will 
be 25 years old and living in Hollywood, 
California. He will feel like lying on a 
beach in Miami. He will be a successful 
business owner and will fall in love with 
all the women he meets. He will not have 
children but will travel frequently to Hawaii 
for vacation. 

Krysta Burton: In 10 years Krysta will 
be opening her own pastry shop and living 
alone in Stuart, Florida. She will drive her 
Fiat down to the Keys at least four times 
a year for a quick vacay and to visit Mrs. 
Williams. She will spend her money on spa 
days for herself and her dogs. She will be 
a contributor to society by volunteering at 
elderly homes and delivering free cupcakes 
to those in need. She will spend her down 
time on the beach feeling happy, free, 
collected and cool. 

Kyle Palmisano: In 10 years Kyle 
will be very rich and living in a condo in 
California with his one child. He will not 
have to do anything other than be “Kyle 
Palmisano” and people are going to pay 
him a lot of money. He will get so much for 
being “Kyle” that he will be able to donate 
some money to those in need. He will be 
an inspiration to his son, Kyle Jr., who will 
also want to grow up and get paid for being 
“Kyle.” 

Tyler Howard: In 10 years Tyler will 
be surrounded by water and money. He will 
go to work every day. He will not be sure 
what he is supposed to do there, but he will 
go and get paid. He will have 12 children 
and drive them all to the mall in his Honda 
to buy clothes at least twice a month. 

Conner Thomas: In 10 years Conner 
will be feeling happy, happy, happy. His 
greatest accomplishment will be graduating 
college and becoming a marine biologist. 
He will spend his money on guns, ammo 
and rod and reels. He will go to the Keys as 
often as possible and contribute to society 
by educating young people on coral reef 
preservation. 

Issac Urbina: In 10 years Issac will be 


10 years older and living in his own house 
in Florida with his four children. He will 
take his family out to eat every day and 
go on vacation at least once a month. His 
greatest accomplishment will be finding a 
cure for cancer and providing the money for 
children with cancer to receive the treatment 
they need. 

Alyke Baker: In 10 years Alyke will 
be living in Texas with his wife and three 
children. He will move to Texas after 
playing for the NBA. He will enjoy Texas 
because everything is bigger there. He will 
have a bigger Chevy truck and hunt bigger 
Texas hogs with his bigger Texas boys, 
while his bigger Texas wife cooks a bigger 
Texas dinner in their bigger Texas house. 

Lucas Osceola: In 10 years Lucas will 
be living with his wife and two children in 
their mansion. He will be playing basketball 
for the Cavs and making more money than 
all his other classmates combined. He will 
drive a Lambo and take his hot wife out to 
dinner and a movie at least once a week. He 
will love his life, family and food. 

Ridge Bailey: In 10 years Ridge will be 
feeling older than he does now. He will live 
in Brighton and be single with no children 
that he knows of. He will drive a BMW and 
spend most of his money on gas. He will 
keep himself surrounded by his family and 
always be there for his loved ones when 
they need him. He will get calls from PECS 
daily to help assist Ms. Emma in the office 
with unruly children. 

Andrew Fish: In 10 years Andrew will 
be 24 years old and living in Oklahoma 
City with his wife and two boys. He 
will be feeling good as an NBA star and 
living in a huge house featured on “MTV 
Cribs.” His greatest accomplishments will 
be graduating high school and college. 
Andrew will experience some failures over 
the next 1 0 years, but he will overcome them 
and become the MAN. He will surround 
himself with money and good women, not 
crackheads. 

Aleina Micco: In 10 years Aleina will 
be 24, almost 25, years old living in Los 
Angeles, California with her husband and 
two children. She will be a responsible and 
well-dressed woman who contributes to 
society by picking up trash everywhere she 
goes. She will haul the trash to the dumpster 
in her G- Wagon on her way to the mall to 
buy things for her children. There will be no 
need to stay at home and clean because she 
will have a maid to do that. In her spare time 
she will be an inspiration to young softball 
and basketball players. 

Raeley Matthews: In 10 years Raeley 
will be 24 years old and living with her 
Miami Heat basketball player husband 
in Miami, Florida. She will be rich and 


Tiny students launch to 
big futures in Brighton 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 




Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Eighteen proud 
young tykes marked a milestone in their 
lives May 13 when they graduated from 
Brighton Preschool. Adorned in caps and 
gowns, the children were applauded by 
family and friends while walking down 
the aisle to receive their diplomas at the 
Veterans Building. 

Prior to the main event, students 
introduced themselves in Creek and 
performed skits and songs, including “I am 
a Seminole,” led by Fred Mullins on guitar. 

As a counselor in the Family Services 
Department, Mullins teaches drug and 
alcohol prevention tactics to children, 
starting in the preschools tribalwide. About 
two years ago, the preschoolers were 
learning about the letter “P.” 

“I thought ‘I am a Promise with a 
capital P’ could be the root of a good lesson 
on self-esteem and character education,” 
said Mullins, who has been writing songs 
for years. The phrase made it into the 
song, which he later performed for Leona 
Tommie, the preschool director at the time, 
and staff. The song has been used as a de 
facto anthem for preschool graduations 
ever since. 

The graduates sang the opening line - 
“I am a Seminole, unconquered and free” 
- at the top of their lungs. 

After the performance, the kids 
changed backstage while the audience 
watched a slideshow of the youngsters’ 
lives. Graduates then walked down the aisle 


Beverly Bidney 

Zooey Bowers waits backstage before walking down the aisle to receive her diploma at the 
Brighton Preschool graduation. 


and held tightly to their parents’ hands but 
received their diplomas all by themselves. 

The Brighton Preschool Class of 2015 
graduates are Lliam Berry, J-Wayco 
Billie, Ringo Billie, Melaine Bonilla, 
Zooey Bowers, Lindi Carter, Layda 
Choquette, Khoal Cochran, Walnard 
Fortner, Kesha Osceola- Jenkins, 
Marley Jimmie, Dyani Billie-Kayda, 


Ross Jones, Cherrish Micco, Daliyah 
Nunez, Karter Puente, Heidi Thomas and 
Jaeleejames Weimann. 


Beverly Bidney 

Graduates file past delicious-looking cupcakes during the Brighton Preschool graduation 
ceremony held at the Veterans Building. After performing skits and songs, the graduates 
enjoyed the tasty treats. 


Beverly Bidney 

Graduate Layda Choquette gets a big hug and kiss 
from her mother, Leta Micco, before receiving her 
preschool diploma. 


have four beautiful children. Over the 
next 10 years her greatest achievements 
include getting a degree in law from FSU, 
playing volleyball for FSU and having four 
beautiful children. She will enjoy getting 
money and spending time with her four 
beautiful children. She will surround herself 
with money and her four beautiful children. 
She will contribute to society by turning off 
the water while she brushes her teeth and 
having four beautiful, rich children. Did we 
mention she will be rich with four beautiful 
children? 

Cady Osceola: In 10 years Cady will 
be a school teacher living in California 
with her husband and children. Family is 
her main priority so she will cook dinner 
every night and only go to the clubs twice a 
month. She will be a great example for her 
children and the best aunt to Lucas’ 19 kids. 
She will do some sky diving and climb some 
mountains. Three times a year she will go 
on vacation to Florida to see Raeley, Sunni, 


Aleina, Vivi and Krysta. They will all meet 
up at Mrs. Williams’s house in the Keys and 
stay in a chickee she will have built for her 
Indian babies. 

Vivianna Gore-Martinez: In 10 years 
Vivianna will be 25 years old and living in 
a beach house with her two children near 
Cady in California. She will have achieved 
her goal of graduating college with a music 
degree and will have a successful career 
in the music industry. She will be a huge 
contributor to society because she will turn 
off the lights when she leaves a room. She 
will drive a Suburban and only go clubbing 
twice a month. She will enjoy spending 
money on going out to eat for lunch and 
dinner. 

Aidan Tommie: In 10 years Aidan 
Tommie will be living alone with his 
F-350 truck and his dogs. He will have 
accomplished his goals of being a diesel 
mechanic. He will feel happy, free, and 
humble with his trucks and dogs. He will 


save his money for fishing trips to the Keys 
at least three times a year and of course he 
will take his trucks and dogs along with 
him. 

Elijah Billie: In 10 years Elijah Billie 
will be 25 years old and feeling happy and 
free with his Ford truck, video games and 
one kid. He won’t spend a lot of money 
on clothes, but will rather go out to eat at 
nice restaurants and catch a couple of good 
movies a week. He will enjoy chillin’ with 
his homies and his family and won’t see the 
need to go on vacation. He will stay totally 
relaxed year-round. 

Kano Puente: In 10 years Kano will 
wake up and be 23 years old. He will have 
two kids, a car and some stuff. When Kano 
is awake he will go shopping twice a month, 
to the movies twice a month and out to eat 
twice a month. He will contribute to society 
by being a part of a scientific sleep study. 
His greatest accomplishment will be being 
23 years old. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School May 
students of the month 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary students of the month: Myracle Tommie, Brody Riley, Serene King, Raylen Smith, 
Jovanny Torres, Trutey Osceola, Tiyanni Anderson, Kobe Micco, Quayton Billie, Valentine 
Martinez, Cakiyah Koger, Carriss Johns, Dwayne Billie, Lillian Garcia, Leviticus Berry, Lake 
Goodwin, Isaac Watford, Alliana Brady and Virginia Garcia. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Bevyn Billie, Luzana Venzor and Krysta Burton. 


+ More AWARDS photos from page IB 



Beverly Bidney 

Culture teacher Jimi Huff gives Jaytron Baker his shadow box containing the beadwork 
medallions and earrings he made throughout the school year during the June 2 awards 
ceremony at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 



Beverly Bidney 

Culture teacher Jimi Huff distributes awards for 
achievement in culture at the PECS award ceremony. 






Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Guidance counselor Jeanine Gran presents Aleah 
Pritchard a medal for extra reading as principal Brian 
Greseth looks on during the awards ceremony. 


Physical education awards are doled out during the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
awards ceremony. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 
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WORLDWIDE HEADQUARTERS 
6100 OLD PARK LANE 
ORLANDO, FL 32835 

PHONE: 407-445-7655 
HARDROCK.COM 


June 17, 2015 

Dear Seminole Tribal Member: 

This letter acts as an official invitation to all adult members of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida (the “Seminole Tribe”) who are interested in becoming a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Seminole HR Holdings, LLC (“Holdings”). Holdings is the legal entity that 
oversees all of Hard Rock International’s worldwide business operations. 

Hard Rock International is one of the world’s most globally recognized brands with a total 
of 200 venues in 52 countries, including 154 cafes and 21 Hotels/Casinos. Hard Rock owns the 
world’s greatest collection of music memorabilia, which is displayed at its locations around the 
globe. Hard Rock is also known for its collectible fashion and music-related merchandise. The 
long term strategy for Hard Rock is to grow through exploiting its strong intellectual property in 
gaming, hotels, restaurants, and entertainment throughout the world. 

In addition to certain requirements set forth in the operating agreement governing 
Holdings, the minimum qualifications to be considered for the one vacant position on the Board of 
Managers include the following: 

• Must be a member of the Seminole Tribe of Florida in good standing 

• Must have received a college diploma or have relevant business experience 

• Must be a person of good character, honesty and integrity 

• Must be able to obtain, on a timely basis and maintain, any gaming, video lottery, 
liquor and other licenses required in connection with any business of Hard Rock 
International 

Please carefully review the attached letter from outside legal counsel which details applicant 
requirements. 

Board Members will receive an appropriate level of compensation and will be required to attend 
all relevant Board and Committee meetings which average six (6) per year. 

If you are interested in this opportunity to represent the Tribe on this board, please pick up 
an application at your Council Office, and submit your completed application to Mr. Jim Shore’s 
office (Seminole Tribe Headquarters 6300 Stirling Rd. Hollywood FI, 33024). All interested 
applicants must submit their application by July 8, 2015 . 





PRINTED ON RECYCLED PAPER. PRINTED WITH SOY INK. SAVE THE PLANET. 



Sincere, 


James F. Allen, President & CEO 
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Barrel racing series a hit in BC 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — It took less than 
17 seconds for a former ranch horse from 
Wyoming to make a deep impression at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 

Cracker, an 11 -year-old quarter horse, 
and his rider Julie Navin turned in the fastest 
overall time June 13 to win the 1-D division 
in the 5-D Barrel Series’ third event of the 
season. 

Cracker maneuvered around three 
barrels before making a final sprint through 
the center of the arena in 16.735 seconds. 

“He was getting it today. He left deep 
marks around each barrel where he was 
coming in and turning,” said arena director 
Ayze Henry, who organizes the series with 
arena office coordinator Earleen Rimes. 

A cast of about two dozen riders and 
their horses featured a mixture of adults, 
teenagers and a few aspiring riders younger 
than age 10. Last year the series started with 
four events; this season it’s been bumped up 
to six. 

“We’re trying to build and hopefully it 
becomes one of the better-known series in 
South Florida,” said Henry, whose young 
children usually compete in the series, 
although they didn’t race June 13. 

Prizes are doled out to top finishers in 
the five divisions after each race and at the 
end of the season. A membership fee is $35; 
a non-membership fee is $10. 

“They don’t have to join, but if you 
would like to run for the prizes we ask that 
you pay a membership fee and attend at 
least four out of the six shows,” Henry said. 

In addition to Navin, division winners 
included Natalie Holler (2-D and 4-D), 
Chris Caldwell (3-D) and Samantha Garcia 
(5-D). Caldwell was the only male rider 
in the competition. Seminoles who raced 
included Randee Osceola, Loretta Peterson 
and Marilee Ringer. 

Navin, 31, of Davie, rode in Big 
Cypress as a youth. She was thrilled last 
year to return to the reservation for racing. 

“They started the series up last year, 
so we started coming back because the 
Seminole Tribe does such a great job when 
they give us rodeos and barrel races,” Navin 


said. “They put up great money and they do 
the ground as best they can for us. They’re 
always such a great pleasure to work with.” 

Navin has also enjoyed working with 
Cracker. The duo became a team eight 
months ago after one of Navin’s horses was 
injured. A friend of Navin offered Cracker 
as a replacement and they’ve “clicked” ever 
since. 

“He’s a bit of a goof ball. He’s got a 
little quirkiness, but he’s pretty much all 


business when he gets into the ring. I really 
like him,” Navin said. 

Being chock-full of personality is 
exactly what Navin seeks in a horse. 

“You know when something’s wrong 
with them; when they’re frightened of 
something,” she said. “He just really finds 
comfort in me. A lot of times he’ll turn 
to me for comfort in order to relax and to 
focus. He trusts me, and I trust him. When 
we get in that arena, there’s got to be a lot 


of trust with each other in order to get the 
job done.” 

Navin and Cracker’s winning time was 
just a fraction of a second ahead of Ringer, 
who finished second in 1-D with Pete, a 
quarter horse, on the day’s 31st and final 
ride. Their time was 16.849. 

“It wasn’t a perfect run. We had some 
mess-ups. We were wide on some barrels,” 

+ See BARREL SERIES on page 5C 


Haskell coach helps spike volleyball 
growth throughout Indian Country 



Kevin Johnson 

Elle Thomas participates in a drill June 16 during the Haskell Volleyball Camp in Brighton. Haskell 
volleyball coach Nana Allison-Brewer hosted the event to expose girls to another option in the 
sporting arena. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Some volleyball drills 
might not be fun, but the one performed by 
about 20 young players brought smiles that 
stretched from the net to the baseline at the 
Brighton Gym. 

At the start of the afternoon session 
geared for middle and high schoolers, 
participants in the Haskell Volleyball Camp 
formed teams of about five each for a race 
from one sideline to the other. 

As part of the tun three-part drill, 
players like Krysta Burton and Janessa 
Nunez controlled the ball with their hands 
and lower arms while running; others such as 
LaShae King and Madisyn Osceola hopped 
with the ball between their knees; and in the 
final exercise, Cheyenne Nunez and Alicia 
Fudge were among those who dove to the 
floor practicing digs. 

The drill took all 
of five minutes, but it 
served as an important 
camaraderie builder 
that the camp carried 
from Brighton to Big 
Cypress during the tour 
June 15-18 that was 
split between the two 
reservations. 

“For us at Haskell, 
it’s an opportunity 
for me to come out 
and create some 
relationships,” said 
Haskell volleyball 
coach Nana Allison- 
Brewer (Navajo), 
whose entourage in 
past years has included 
either her entire team 
or a couple current players. This year she 
brought former player Chamisa Edmo 
(Navajo, Blackfeet and Shoshone-Bannock) 
and former camper Heather Danny (Navajo) 
to assist with instruction. 

Back when she was a player, Allison- 
Brewer had a blast competing in the North 
American Indigenous Games. Her teams 
won gold in 1997 and 2006. After she 
was hired to coach Haskell in 2011, she 
attended a scaled-back Indigenous Games 
in Wisconsin and was shocked to learn 
volleyball was canceled. 

“There were not enough teams in the 
volleyball area,” she said. “I felt like, ‘Wow, 


how did that happen?”’ 

Since then, Allison-Brewer has deemed 
growing the sport within Indian Country a 
primary objective. 

“Now that I’m at Haskell, I’m trying 
to reach out to all the Tribes and help them 
foster the sport of volleyball,” she said. 
“It’s another option for girls. Not all the 
girls maybe want to play basketball; there 
are some girls that are dual-athletes, triple- 
athletes, so I just wanted to encourage and 
help. How do you keep this sport alive in 
Indian Country or increase the activity 
within Indian Country?” 

Part of her response to the question 
is done through camps, such as the one in 
Brighton where she saw talented players 
even in the morning session for 10 and 
younger. 

“You can see such great skill with 
the little ones; some that are 5-years-old 
and can already serve 
overhand and spike the 
ball,” she said. 

Whether those 
5 -year-olds or any other 
Seminole volleyball 
player someday plays 
for Haskell isn’t the 
reason Allison-Brewer 
runs camps, but at least 
the kids know they 
have a familiar face in 
Lawrence, Kansas if 
that’s their choice, she 
said. 

“It’s always nice 
for me to identify some 
great athletes who 
might want to come out 
to Haskell and build 
some relationships, and 
hopefully they’re not so 
fearful if they were to come out. They know 
me already; they know my coaching style; 
and they know more about who I am and 
what I stand for,” Allison-Brewer said. 

Regardless of college destinations, 
the coach is glad to play a part in their 
development. Case in point is Danny, the 
former camper who participated in Allison- 
Brewer ’s camps throughout high school and 
eventually played for Fort Lewis College, 
an NCAA Division II program in Colorado. 

“It’s neat to see her go through my 
program but then also continue on to that 
collegiate level,” Allison-Brewer said. “A 
goal we have is to help them.” 


“I’m trying to 
reach out to all 
the Tribes and 
help them foster 
the sport of 
volleyball.” 

-Nana Allison-Brewer, 
Haskell volleyball coach 


Trewston, Shae 
Pierce make 
All-Broward 
First Team 

BY^KEVIN JOHNSO N 

Copy Editor 

Led by a brother and sister, some 
of the Tribe’s top high school basketball 
players earned postseason accolades for 
the 2014-15 season. 

Fort Lauderdale High School forward 
Trewston Pierce and his sister Hollywood 
Christian School guard Shae Pierce were 
named All-Broward County First Team. 
Their younger sister Burgundy Pierce was 
named honorable mention as a seventh- 
grade forward for Hollywood Christian. 
American Heritage guard Skyla Osceola 
also earned honorable mention. 

Trewston, who made First Team for 
schools in Class 6A through 8A, shined 
in his only season for the Flying L’s. As a 
senior, he led the squad in scoring with an 
average of 21 points per game. Trewston 
scored a game-high 34 points in his final 
game, a district playoff loss to Boyd 
Anderson. His season high came in mid- 
December when he poured in 38 points 
against Monarch. 

Similar to her brother, Shae, whose 
First Team honor came in the Class 2 A 
through 5 A group, also generated a 
memorable debut. In her first season at the 
school, Shae helped Hollywood Christian 
go from a team that won only three games 
the previous season to a 1 9-8 season and a 
Class 2A-District 14 title. The sophomore 
finished first in several categories, 
including points, assists and steals. Her 
24.4 points per game included a season- 
high 42 points in early December against 
Highlands Christian. She scored 20 or 
more points in a game 17 times. 

While Shae lit up the scoreboard, 
Burgundy excelled on defense, where she 
led the team with 8.5 boards per game. 
She was the top rebounder on both the 
offensive and defensive sides. She also 
demonstrated a scoring touch with 10.3 
points per game. 

Skyla’s sophomore season included 
serving as a captain and helping a young 
Patriots team compile a 19-7 record. 
American Heritage finished runner-up 
in Class 5A-District 16 behind state 
champion Dillard and reached the 5 A 
regional semifinals. 


Football goes 
dormant at 
Haskell after 
more than a 
century 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAWRENCE, Kansas — Football’s 
rich tradition at Haskell Indian Nations 
University extends back to the late 1800s, 
but there won’t be any history made on 
the field this season. 

The school announced in a press 
release in May that “the football program 
will be suspended for the upcoming 
season to determine the viability of the 
program for the long term.” 

Long ago - in the early decades of 
the 1900s - Haskell played against the big 
boys, including Alabama. Haskell faced 
coach Knute Rockne and Notre Dame 
in South Bend and notched wins against 
LSU, Nebraska and Texas. The team’s 
home is Haskell Memorial Stadium, 
which the school lists as being on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

As a Haskell linebacker in the 1970s, 
Moses Jumper Jr. experienced the team’s 
history firsthand. 

“There’s a lot of tradition,” Jumper 
said. “It goes back 100 years. They played 
football through the Depression.” 

But to Jumper’s disappointment, 
Haskell won’t play football in 2015. 

“It’s sad,” he said. 

Jumper said he feels badly for the 
student-athletes who participated in 
spring practice and won’t have a chance 
to play this fall unless it’s somewhere 
else. 

“That’s 58 Native Americans that 
planned on playing for Haskell [this] 
year,” he said. 

The announcement to halt football 
surprised Jumper because it came about 
a week after he and other members of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida - including 

+ See HASKELL on page 2C 
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Seminole baseball, softball 
teams prepare for NAYO 

Youth to compete July 16-18 in Alabama 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 



BRIGHTON — As coach of the Lady 
Seminoles 12U softball team, Brighton 
Recreation site manager Dallas Nunez saw 
firsthand how much the Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO) Softball and 
Baseball Tournament means to his players. 
Last year, the Lady Seminoles won the 
championship in their division. 

Nunez said NAYO brings out the best 
in his players. 

“They all really try to play hard to win 
that tournament,” Nunez said. “A lot of them 
play year-round, but knowing that they’re 
competing against other Tribes, it makes it 
a little bit more interesting for them. They 
want to represent the Tribe well. They play 
a lot harder for NAYO than for other teams. 
I can’t explain, but that’s how it is.” 

And that’s how Nunez expects it will 
be again when the 12Us, with pretty much 
the same personnel as a year ago, will try 
to defend their title in Atmore, Alabama. 
Hosted by the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians, this year’s NAYO tournament runs 
July 16-18. The tournament features five 
divisions in both softball and baseball with 
age groups ranging from 8U to 17U. 


♦ HASKELL 

From page 1C 


Tribe Treasurer and former Haskell 
quarterback Pete Hahn - traveled to the 
Lawrence, Kansas school and made a 
$100,000 donation on behalf of the Tribe 
to help the football program. Combined 
with separate donations from other Tribes, 
Jumper said he believed the funding that the 
school sought was in place for the season to 
be played. 

“It was a done deal. Our thought was 
we’d be looking forward to seeing football 
at Haskell,” said Jumper, who noted that the 
Tribe’s long history with Haskell football 
includes Chairman James E. Billie and 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 

However, the school still pulled the 
plug, citing costs for maintaining a 10-sport 
athletics program, including equipment, 
facilities and travel; the dependency of 
its teams on university funding; and even 


Last year’s tournament in North 
Carolina drew more than 50 teams from the 
Seminoles, Poarch Band, Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians and Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians. 

The Choctaw won six championships 
followed by the Cherokee with three and the 
Seminoles with one. 

The Seminoles are slated to bring 
five softball teams (two 12U and one each 
in 10U, 12U and 15U) and three baseball 
teams (8U, 10U and 15U). Practices began 
the week of June 15, which meant busy 
fields in Brighton. 

“Everyone is practicing. We had all 
three fields going this morning,” Nunez said 
June 16. 

Most of the Seminole rosters are filled 
with players from Brighton. A majority 
of the defending champion 12U softball 
players are from Brighton and a few come 
from Big Cypress and Hollywood. 

Before the tournament even starts, the 
Seminoles already had good news. The 
drive to Atmore - close to the Panhandle 
border and about 560 miles from Brighton - 
is shorter than trips made in recent years to 
North Carolina and Mississippi. 

“It’s a lot closer drive for us,” Nunez 

said. 


the impact of concussions as factors in 
its decision to suspend football and an 
“anticipated reduction” in other sports. 
The school also noted that it has received 
“occasional one-time donations,” but no 
long-term commitments from donors to 
support athletics. 

The Tribe’s donation will remain in 
Lawrence. 

“The Council decided to allow Haskell 
Foundation to continue to manage the 
donation it received,” Hahn said. 

Hahn said the donation is still 
earmarked for football with hopes that it 
can assist the program if football resumes 
in 2016. 

In its announcement, the school said it 
is seeking long-term external funding and 
donations that can be made through Haskell 
Foundation. Hahn said the situation will 
perhaps spur others to provide support. 

“Maybe it will be a catalyst for friends 
and alumni of the program to support the 
program,” he said. 


♦ RODEO 

From page 1A 


Hyatt set a high bar in steer wrestling 
at states that wouldn’t be touched when 
he posted a sizzling first round time of 
3.6, more than 1.5 seconds ahead of that 
round’s runner-up. 

“I was ready to get out of the 4’s,” 
Hyatt said. “I’ve been in the 4’s all year, 
and Em finally a 3.6. I’m super excited.” 

At 6-foot-3, Hyatt was among the 
taller riders at states but still an inch or two 
shorter than Jumper, a state champion from 
another sport. 

After he and his brother Andre finished 
their football season on American Heritage 
School’s Class 5 A state championship team 
last winter, Jumper shifted his attention to 
the high school rodeo season. 

He joined Amery Bass, of Moore 
Haven, for the duo’s first season of 
team roping. They barely missed out on 
qualifying for nationals, but they nailed 
the first round at states with a victory in 
8.3 seconds, more than four seconds faster 
than the runner-up team. 


“It’s pretty fast. I’ve been in 6’s 
before, but 8.3, I’ll take it on fast steers,” 
Jumper said. 

Because team roping is one of the last 
events, Jumper waited patiently for hours 
before he and his horse competed. He said 
the FHSRA is a good place to hang out. 

“This is a good group of kids, nice 
kids. They’re good ropers, good rodeo 
kids,” he said. 

Jumper, Johns and Hyatt are headed 
into their senior years of high school. All 
three plan to attend college. 

Jumper, the son of Andrea and Josh 
Jumper, wouldn’t mind if his college plans 
include football and/or rodeo. 

“I would like to do [rodeo] in college, 
but if I can get a chance to play football in 
college, I would most definitely do that,” 
he said. 

Jumper’s 6-foot-5 frame could help 
him attract interest from college football 
teams. He said he’s received some interest 
from major colleges, but no offers yet. 

He’ll likely be a defensive end this 
season and continue to handle long snapper 
duties. He plans to bulk up from his current 
190 pounds. 


“I think I can get to 2 1 5 by the end of 
the summer,” he said. 

Johns wants to learn more about 
ranch management. His family owns a 
cattle ranch in Brighton. He said he’d like 
to attend college in Texas or Oklahoma 
before turning pro. 

Hyatt, the son of Alicia and Mike 
Hyatt, said he aims to rodeo in college, 
preferably on a scholarship. He has his 
sights set on schools in the Southwest or 
West. 

“I just spent a week in Texas and I 
loved it,” Hyatt said. 

In addition to FHSRA, the trio also 
competes in the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association with aspirations of reaching 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo in Las 
Vegas this fall. 

Come mid- July, the focus for Johns 
and Hyatt, who are home-schooled, will be 
on the national high school finals. 

Johns knows what to expect. He 
competed at nationals as a freshman and 
sophomore. 

“You’ve got to step up your game 
there and show them what you’ve got,” he 
said. 



SHAMANISE 

SPIRITUAL HEALER & ADVISOR I NAK0MA 


With 15 years experience Nakoma will 
guide you thru all of life’s obstacles. She 
will look deep into your past, present and 
future. Seeking guidance? Surrounded by 
confusion? Don’t be left in the dark. There 
are answers awaiting you. Call today! 
Tomorrow may be too late! 

By appointment only. Call for more info: 




Program Locations: 

• Big Cypress - Willie Frank Library 

• Brighton - Billy Osceola Memorial Library 

• Hollywood - Dorothy 3. Osceola Library 

• [mmokaJee - Diane Yzaguirre Memorial Library 
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PECS sports banquet highlights achievements 



BY EILEEN JttLER 

Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Student-athletes with 
good sportsmanship, great attitudes and 
the best examples of Seminole spirit were 
rewarded with cheers and trophies in the 
new gymnasium at the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School athletic banquet. 

“You are a reflection of what is 
wonderful about our athletes, coaches and 
teachers,” said the Brighton Reservation 
school’s athletic director Aaron Suarez to 
nearly 30 students at the May 27 event. 

Teachers and staff served up hearty 
plates of fried chicken, green beans, 
macaroni and cheese, and cake to mark 
the evening of celebration in honor of the 
school’s volleyball, basketball, softball and 
baseball teams. 

Head coaches and assistant coaches 
presented individual awards for players 
who represented the best in categories that 
included most valuable player, offensive 
and defensive players of the year, most 


improved and rookie of the year. Seminole 
Awards went to a student from each team 
who went above and beyond the rest in 
exhibiting warrior strength of character, 
endurance and team spirit. 

“Our Seminole Award goes to the 
player who gives all; you tell him to go, he 
goes; you tell him to stay in the game and 
he fights for the team,” basketball assistant 
coach Harry Tewksbury said before he 
called winner Kamani Smith to the stage. 

Kamani reciprocated by reading a 
poem for Tewksbury and basketball head 
coach Kevin Jackson that he wrote for the 
entire team. 

“We practiced as a team, grew together 
as a team, even lost together as a team. But 
above all we became a TEAM,” Kamani 
read from the poem. 

Some teams had more to celebrate in 
terms of victories than others. The girls 
volleyball team, under head coach Kim 
Jackson and assistant coach Pam Matthews, 
went undefeated. The MVP award went to 
Raeley Matthews, who racked up 54 kills, 
17 aces and 2 blocks 
during the season. 

The loudest applause 
went to the 10 students 
who received Scholar 
Athlete patches for earning 
grade point averages of 
3.5 and higher. 

Principal Brian 

Greseth praised the group 
who faced opponents 
fearlessly though the odds, 
year after year, are stacked 
against them. PECS has 
only 78 middle school 
students while most of 
its opponents feature far 
larger enrollments. 

Sometimes, as with 
the baseball team this year, 
opposing players were 
from high school junior 
varsity teams who towered 
over PECS players and 
who were already growing 
beards. 

“But we still go out 
to Okeechobee, Belle 
Glade and other schools 
and whip it up year after 
year. That only happens 
because we have dedicated 
parents, students and the 
best coaches,” Greseth 
said. “You never hear our 
players say, ‘No, we can’t 
win.’ They only say, ‘Let’s 
go get ’em,’ because they 
have the heart, the will, the 
gusto to go out there not 
just as a winning team but 
as a team that never quits.” 


Eileen Soler 

Julia Smith and PECS athletic director Aaron Suarez pose for a 
photo May 27 during the school’s annual athletic awards night. 
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Eileen Soler 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School principal Brian Greseth watches off stage at the school’s annual sports banquet while athletic scholars pose with 
awards for earning 3.5 GPAs or higher. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sports awards 2015 


Boys Baseball 

Offensive MVP: Dante Thomaa 
Defensive MVP: Lucas Osceola 
Seminole Award: Connor Thomas and Kaleb Doctor 
Most Improved: Alex Valdes 

Girls Volleyball 

MVP: Raeley Matthews 
Offensive Player of the Year: Aleina Mi<| 
Seminole Award: Cady Osceola 
Defensive Player of the Year: Janessa Nunez 
Most Improved: Aubrey Pearce 


Defem 


Girls Basketball 

MVP: Aleina Micco 

Defensive Player of the Year: Cady Osce< 
Most Improved: Alaina Sweat 
Seminole Award: Julia Smith 

Girls Softball 

MVP: Aleina Micco 

Offensive Player of the Year: Julia Smith 



‘B^fensive Player of the Year: Janessa Nunez 
Rookie of the Year: Alyssa Gonzalez 
Most Improved: Jenna Brown 
Seminole Award: Krysta Burton 

Boys Basketball 

MVP: Lucas Osceola 
Rookie of the Year: Ramone Baker 
Seminole Award: Kamani Smith 
Defensive Player of the Year: Robert Harris 


Scholar Athletes 

Caylie Huff 
Haylie Huff 
Kamani Smith 
Jenna Brown 
Aubrey Pearce 
Raeley Matthews 
Kaleb Doctor 
Silas Madrigal 
Dante Thomas 
Krysta Burton 




Monday’s, Tuesday’s & Thursday’s 

• 3:00pm - School Ages 5-8 

• 4:00pm - School Ages 9- 14 

• 5:00pm - School Ages 15-18 & Adults 

IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS, PLEASE CONTACT 

Fitness or Recreation at (863) 983*9659. 


BIG CYPRESS f 

863983.9659011,12140 / 


BRIGHTON f HOLLYWOOD f IMMOKALEE f CHUPCO 

863.763.3866 / 954.989.9457 / 239.657.4515 «t. 16607 ' 772466.1492 

www.SeminoleTribeRecreation.com 




(SUMMER SCHEDULE) 


BEGINNING JUNE 8, 20 1 5 

Big Cypress Fitness department 
@ The Dome 

(Next to the Community Center) 


Martial 

Arts 



June 6-7, July 4-5, Aug 1-2, Sept 5-6 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


FREE Admission for 1 Employee & 
3 Family Members 


AH'TAH'THI'KI 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Closed September 5-6 


BILLIE \ 

SWAMP 
SAFARI 3® 



50% off Airboat Rides for 1 Employee (and 
up to 3 family members) $10 per person 



SWAMP 

WATER 


(AFE 


FREE Dessert of the Day Sample, 

1 per party with purchase of one entree 


Swampsafari.com | ahtahthiki.com 


Disclaimer: Cannot combine this offer with any other offer. Employee must show ID Badge. Rain checks are 
available for the airboat ride in the event o f in-climate weather. Valid for all Seminole Tribe of Florida, Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel Casino and Seminole Casino Employees. Swamp Water Cafe is located inside Billie Swamp Safari. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Randee Osceola and her horse maneuver past a barrel June 13 during the 5-D Barrel Series in 
Big Cypress. 


♦ BARREL SERIES 

From page 1C 


said Ringer, who lives in Brighton and 
enjoys competing in Big Cypress. “This is 
really good ground. Once it’s dragged, it’s 
perfect.” 

Taylor Zbytek turned in the third 


fastest time in 16.950. Navin rode another 
horse to the fourth fastest time. 

Some riders used the event as a final 
tune-up for the National Barrel Horse 
Association state final that was held the 
following week in Kissimmee. 

The next event in the 5-D Barrel 
Series is July 1 1 . The season will wrap up 
in the fall. 



Kevin Johnson 

Chris Caldwell and his horse lean into a turn during the 5-D Barrel Series at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 


Summer tournaments 
paying off for Tribe 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

The Native American Youth 
Organization (NAYO) Basketball 
Tournament concluded in April, but a few 
Seminole teams are still playing together. 

Preston Baker, coach of two boys 
teams, said one reason to keep the squads 
together is to give the players opportunities 
to develop more unity and increase their 
chances in future NAYO tournaments. 

“They play together, they learn 
together, they win together, they lose 
together. We’re just trying to form a team 
bond,” Baker said. 

In that respect, it was mission 
accomplished for Seminole teams Lil 
Hustlers, Florida Natives and Seminole 
Wind during a Memorial Day weekend 
youth tournament in Pensacola. 

“They bonded good up there,” Baker 

said. 

All that bonding is paying off. For 
example, the high-scoring Lil Hustlers, 
featuring Jaylen Baker, Jayton Baker, 
Jaytron Baker, Pherian Baker, Ramone 
Baker, Dalence Carrillo, Dathen Garcia, 
Tanner Gore, Dakoya Nunez, Todd Pierce 
and Chad Williams, shined the brightest 
among the Tribe’s contingent by finishing 
runner-up in the boys sixth-grade division. 

“They struggled on defense, but 
offensively they were on,” coach Baker 
said. 

Indications point to a championship win 
in the future for the Seminole players. Two 
weeks before the Pensacola tournament, 
Team Hustlers, which featured some of 
the Lil Hustlers players as well as Trace 
Wilcox, finished second in the SpringFest 
Shootout at Rollins College in Winter Park. 

“They’re getting closer to first place,” 
said Baker, who is assisted by coach Steve 
Frost. 

On the girls side in Pensacola, Seminole 
Wind, whose roster included eighth- and 
ninth-graders, finished fourth with the 
youngest team in the tournament. The 
squad consisted of BayRay Boromei, Alicia 
Fudge, Burgundy Pierce, Talia Rodriguez, 
Julia Smith, Alaina Sweat, Caroline Sweat 
and Luzana Venzor. Seminole Wind squared 
off against teams from Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

“They held their own. Their defense 
was good,” said Baker, who said the teams 
plan to play in a few more tournaments in 
the coming months. 



Photo courtesy of Theresa Nunez-Frost 

Seminole Wind players are on the ball during a Memorial Day weekend tournament in Pensacola. 



Photo courtesy of Theresa Nunez-Frost 

Lil Hustlers players and coach Preston Baker take a break during a Memorial Day weekend 
tournament in Pensacola. 



MUTTON BUSTING (6 & UNDER) 
PONY RIDING (7-9) 
PONY RIDING (10-12) 
CALF RIDING (7-10) 
STEER RIDING (11-12) 
CHUTE D0GGIN 
JR. BULLS (13-18) 
STEER UNDECORATING 
BREAKAWAY (4-9) 
BREAKAWAY (10-18) 
TEAM ROPING 
DUMMY ROPING (1-6) 
BARREL RACING (4-8) 
BARREL RACING (9-12) 
BARREL RACING (13-18) 
POLE BENDING (4-8) 
POLE BENDING (9-12) 
POLE BENDING (13-18) 
GOAT UNTYING (7 & UNDER) 
JR. GOAT TYING (8-13) 
SR. GOAT TYING (14-18) 


PAY BACK IN EACH EVENT 


MEMBERSHIP FEE: $35.00 


EVENT FEES: $25.00 


ADDED MONEY IN EACH EVENT 


ALL EVENTS WILL BE RUN COMPLETELY 
(NO SLACK) 


ENTRY FEES CASH ONLY 


Prizes will be given 1st thru 5th to the highest point winners in each event at end of series. 
Contact Earleen Rimes at (863)983-8923 for calls ins prior to each rodeo between 8am to 
5pm Monday and Tuesday. For more information, visit us atwww.JRCARENA.com 



2015 

Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO) 
Baseball & Softball Tournament 
July 16-18, 2015 
(Atmore, Alabama) 



~ Must be the age of 7 years old by the first day of the NAYO 
tournament. 

~ Can not be the age of 18 years old by 8 / 1 / 14 . 

Seminole Wav to Plav Requirements Apply : 

• Cumulative GPA's must be 2.0 or above by registration deadline 

• Not truant or on academic probation 

• Drug screening clearance is required for participants and chaperones 


To obtain your application(s) and for more information, please 
contact your local Recreation office. 


BIG CYPRESS f BRIGHTON f HOLLYWOOD f IMMQKALEE f CHUFCO 

863983.9659 m. 12140 / 863.763.3866 / 954.989.9457 ' 239.657 4515 16607 ' 772466.1492 

www.SeminoleTribeRecreation.com 
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Announcements 






Congratulations, 
Shelby Rae 
DeHass 


I’m very pleased to announce Shelby 
Rae DeHass graduated Troy University 
with a Bachelor of Science in marine 
biology. 

Good results are attained through 
hard work. There are no shortcuts to any 
place worth going. The struggle was really 
REAL! 

Congratulations on getting your 
bachelor’s degree! FINALLY!! 

I am SO proud of you and your 
phenomenal accomplishment! I can’t 
believe it! ! 

XOXO Love, Mom 

Submitted by Debbie DeHass 


Congratulations, 
Joshua Boremei 


Congratulations, Joshua. 

You make us proud. Great luck in 
all you do and always keep GOD first ... 
everything else will fall into place. We 
LOVE you. MOD & Momma 

Submitted by Theresa Boremei 




Congratulations, Nicholas Aron 
and Juli-Anne Delani Jumper 



We would like to recognize our 
children in achieving their diplomas. 
Nicholas Aron Jumper graduated Keys 
High School, and Juli-Anne Delani 
Jumper graduated sixth grade at Cherokee 
Immersion Charter School. 

Submitted by Melissa Jumper 

CLASS 

OF 

2015 




Participants of the second annual Brickwood Memorial Golf Tournament pose for a group photo. 


Photo courtesy of Jimmy Wayne Holdiness 


Tournament tribute 


SUBMITTED BY JIMMY WAYNE HOLDINESS 

On May 23, I was joined by family 
members and friends who drove from every 
reservation in Florida to honor my son Justin 
Campos by playing in the second annual 
Brickwood Memorial Golf Tournament. 

Justin was killed on Oct. 1, 2013. At 28, 
he was my oldest boy. Although he died far 
too young, he always lived life to the fullest. 
Some of my fondest memories of him were 
days he and I spent on the golf course. 
We’ve played across the country literally 
from Doral to the Monterey Peninsula. 
Right here at Fort Myers Country Club we 
used to come out in the summertime when 


you could pay $15 and play until dark or 
in our case until the cart guy came looking 
for us. 

This year we had six teams enter and 
it was a blast. On behalf of my son and 
my family, I would like to sincerely thank 
everybody who came out to play, and I 
would like to thank Tony Sanchez Jr., Paula 
Sanchez and my mom, Grace Holdiness, for 
putting up the prize money. I hope you all 
had fun and hope to see you all next year. I 
especially want to thank my wife, Brenda, 
for not only making everybody an awesome 
bag lunch on the day of the tournament but 
also for always looking out for Justin all the 
years he lived with us. I miss him dearly. 



Photo courtesy of Jimmy Wayne Holdiness 

The winning team poses for a picture. Not 
pictured: Jimmy Wayne Holdiness. 


Second annual Brickwood Memorial Golf Tournament results: 

1. Jimmy Wayne Holdiness, Ray Yzaguirre III, Trey Boone, Abe Rockwell - 54 
2. Ray Yzaguirre Jr. , Mondo Tiger, Mateo Jiminez, Amos Mazzant - 56 
3. Cicero Osceola, Salaw Hummingbird, Marcy Osceola Jr., Jerry Willie - 61 

4. Clarence Motlow, Richard Reyna, Raul Nunez Jr., Lozano, - 62 

5. Anji Schreffler, Fred Schreffler, Ben Schreffler, Jason Davis - 72 

6. Johnny Boone, Gale Boone, Adrian Valdez - WD 
Men’s long drive winner: Trey Boone 
Women’s long drive winner: Gale Boone 
Men’s closest to pin: Abe Rockwell 





L SEMINOLE TRIBE 
OF FLORIDA 


Tribal 

Community 


Please visit our website today 
for updated project information 
on all of the reservations! 
www.tcd.semtri be.com 


| 

6365 Taft Street, Suite 3005 

l : 

Hollywood, Florida 33024 

»•' Tel: 800-683-7800 

954-985-2300 xll349 


Notice of Availability of the 
Environmental Assessment and 
Finding of No Significant Impact 


AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA), Eastern Regional Office has 
made a Finding of No Significant Impact 
(FONSI) for the proposed federal approvals 
and funding of road improvement projects 
for Mable T. Frank Way (BIA B009) on 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Big Cypress 
Reservation in Hendry County, Florida 
(Section 01 & 02, Township 48 South, Range 
33 East). The roadway improvement projects 
are needed to provide safe access for tribal 
member to a new residential community 
being planned by the Tribe off of Mable 
T. Frank Way. The BIA has reviewed and 
adopted the Environmental Assessment 
(EA), titled Mable T. Frank Way, prepared by 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental 
Resource Management Department to 
determine the environmental impacts 
associated with the project in accordance 
with the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) of 1969. 


NOTICE: This is a Notice of 
Availability, that the EA and FONSI for the 
project are available for public review. The 
FONSI determination was based on review 
and analysis of the information in the EA. 
You may obtain a copy of the EA and FONSI 
from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or 
the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008, Hollywood, FL 
33024, telephone (954) 965-4380. 

This FONSI is a finding on 
environmental effects, not a decision to 
proceed with an action, therefore cannot be 
appealed. 

For further information please contact 
Chet McGhee, Regional Environmental 
Scientist, Bureau of Indian Affairs Eastern 
Regional Office, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 
700, Nashville, TN 37214, telephone (615) 
564-6830. 

Johnna Blackhair 

Acting Director, Eastern Region 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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Hendry makes new move 
toward FPL power plant 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — Despite pleas from 
Seminole Tribe of Florida members and 
environmentalists to stop Florida Power & 
Light (FPL) again from building a massive 
electric generating plant on land next door 
to the Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry 
County Board of County Commissioners 
voted for comprehensive land plan changes 
that could make the power plant a done deal. 

The three amendments were written 
and submitted by FPL, reviewed by the 
county’s Land Planning Agency and then 
recommended to commissioners for the 
July 14 vote. 

Commissioner Janet Taylor was not 
present for the 4-0 vote. 

The proposed changes are now in the 
hands of the state land planning agency, 
also known as the Department of Economic 
Opportunity (DEO), to begin a state- 
required review process prior to adoption 
into law. 

The recommendation to change county 
law came on the heels of a recent decision 
by the Second District Court of Appeal in 
favor of the Tribe. It was the latest win in 
the Tribe’s continuing effort to stop the 
power plant from being built on the 3,120- 
acre site on County Road 833, also known 
as Sam Jones Trail. 

Previous attempts to change and 
translate zoning laws for plant construction 
have been blocked by the Tribe’s lawyers 
since 2011. Last year, following a weeklong 
court battle, a judge ruled that an ordinance 
passed by commissioners in 2011 to allow 
the plant was unenforceable because it 
conflicted with the county’s land plan. 

FPL and Hendry County’s appeal to 


toss the judge’s ruling was denied June 5. 

The commission meeting included a 
presentation for FPL by land-use planner 
Ethel Hammer, who explained the three 
new amendment proposals. Concerned 
citizens were then heard. 

“It will require very few public services 
from the county but provide large economic 
advantages,” Hammer said. 

According to a study provided by FPL, 
the immediate economic impact to the 
county is $2.2 million in property taxes for 
the first year and an estimated $352 million 
in taxes over 25 years. 

Hammer said a public facilities analysis 
indicated that the power plant would create 
no impact to public water, transportation, 
groundwater, public recreation or schools. 
She said more than 28 archaeological sites 
would be protected and that nine of 1 5 sites 
eligible for listing in the National Register 
of Historic Places, including a possible 
historic trail, would be preserved. 

Hammer also said the plan allows 
925 acres of open land so that wildlife, 
including several endangered animals that 
roam through the land such as the Florida 
panther, can connect to the outside. 

But during public comments, all but 
one of 25 who spoke asked the commission 
to vote against the amendment changes. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, 
who lives just a few miles from the 
proposed site, said he has always been 
against the FPL power plant location next 
to the reservation because of wildlife, water 
and cultural reasons. Now he worries that if 
all three proposed amendments are adopted 
and become law, FPL will be in charge. 

“You are putting the cart before the 
horse,” Rep. Frank said. “You will guarantee 

+ See FPL on page 7A 


Battle to block Everglades 
bicycle roadway revs up 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 

— Just past the asphalt that makes up U.S. 
41 from Krome Avenue in Miami to San 
Marco Road in Collier County lies wetlands 
rich with flora, wildlife, prehistoric secrets 
and scores of Miccosukee and Seminole 
families. 

Beneath the highway, also called 
Tamiami Trial, is buried history from 
centuries before the 76-mile stretch became 
road and before seven national and state 
parks, forests and animal refuges were 
designated to protect millions of acres of the 
surrounding ecosystem. 

“The road was built on burial grounds. 
We know that,” said Miccosukee Tribe 
member Betty Osceola, who grew up in 
the wide open space called home to her 
ancestors and before that, the Calusa and 
Tequesta. 


If a small group of bicycle enthusiasts 
from Naples gets its way, a second byway 
called the River of Grass Greenway (ROGG) 
will expand some of U.S. 41 by about 16 
feet for a bicycle path. Other stretches will 
be built off the main road, sometimes up 
to a football field away, all connected by 
roads, boardwalks and bridges. 

A $1 million grant from the U.S. 
Department of Transportation Transit in the 
Parks Program, won in 2009 by the National 
Park Service, has produced a feasibility 
study that outlines the plan proponents 
say could bring thousands of more visitors 
to the area to enjoy the scenery on bikes 
instead of vehicles. 

Leading the charge is the Naples 
Pathways Coalition, which aims “to 
advocate for a full-integrated and safe 
pedestrian, bicycle and other non-motorized 
transportation network throughout the 
greater Naples area.” 

+ See BIKE PATH on page 5A 



Eileen Soler 

Miccosukee Tribe member Betty Osceola, who opposes the River of Grass Greenway, walks along 
bear tracks in a prairie that teems with birds and plants significant to Native culture and history 
that could be interrupted by a roadway or boardwalk to accommodate bicyclists and other non- 
motorized transport through the Everglades. 




Royalty crowned 


Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez crowns her older sister Destiny Nunez as the new Miss Florida Seminole during the 58th annual 
Princess Pageant July 25 at Tribe Headquarters in Hollywood. Their cousin, outgoing Jr. Miss Cheyenne Nunez, right, helps adjust the crown. 


Nunez girls share family ties, 
royal titles at Princess Pageant 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Destiny Nunez 
was named Miss Florida Seminole 2015- 
1 6 during the 5 8th annual Princess Pageant 
July 25, keeping the crown with Brighton 
Reservation for another year. The newly 
crowned Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla 
Osceola hails from Hollywood. 

Destiny’s crowning was an emotional 
family affair as her younger sister and 
outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Brianna 
Nunez graced her with the coveted crown 
and sash. 

“We all did well in practice all week; 
I was very surprised to win,” said Destiny, 
20, who last competed in a pageant when 
she ran for Little Miss Brighton. “I hope 
to represent my Tribe to the best of my 
ability. We are more than the Hard Rock; 
we are the Unconquered Seminoles and I 
hope to let people know that.” 

Destiny, an education major in her 
junior year at the University of Central 
Florida in Orlando, also won the essay 
and talent competitions. For her talent, 
Destiny told a story about a man and his 
son who discovered a friendly village had 
been massacred by the Army, which in 
turn helped them escape the same fate. 
She chose the story to demonstrate the 
Tribe’s rich history, which Destiny fears 
is becoming lost among today’s youth. 

“They don’t know why we are the 
Unconquered,” she said. “It showed that 
yes, we are a strong people today, but a lot 


Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole 
Cheyenne Nunez 
crowns the new 
Jr. Miss Skyla 
Osceola during the 
Princess Pageant. 


of people had to give up their lives to get 
us to that point.” 

Skyla, competing in her 
first pageant, admitted that 
while nerves surfaced, she 
still felt well-prepared 
before going onstage. 

“I didn’t expect 
to win,” said 
Skyla, 16, a 


junior at American Heritage School in 
Plantation. “But I’m very happy and 
proud to be Jr. Miss Seminole.” 

Skyla plays basketball on her 
school’s varsity team and on a travel 
team. Her mother, Francine Osceola, said 
her daughter did great, but the pageant 
scene is much different than the 
sports arena. 

“It’s all new to us, as we’re 
a sports family,” Osceola said. “I 
have to get sewing.” 

Skyla learned to sew 
from her mother. The training 
served her well, as she won 
the talent contest with an 
apron and sundress she 
fashioned for her cousin. She 
was also awarded the Miss 
Congeniality trophy. 

The theme of the 
Princess Pageant, held at 
Tribe Headquarters in 
Hollywood, was “She 


♦ See PRINCESS 
PAGEANT on page 4A 


Immokalee families move home 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Eight families 
returned home to the Immokalee 
Reservation June 26 after the completion 
and grand opening of new, long-awaited 
townhomes. 

Raul Escobar, who has lived nearby 
off the reservation with his family for 16 
years, signed his lease during the grand 
opening event and moved in the same 
afternoon with his wife and children. 

“I’ve been waiting a long time to live 
here,” the 34-year-old Tribal member said. 
“I had to wait until I had white hairs to live 
here. I’m happy to be on the reservation; it 
means a lot to us to come back. There is a 


lot to do here. It will have a big impact on 
my family.” 

The 1,800- to 1,900-square-foot rental 
townhomes have three bedrooms, two or 
two-and-a-half bathrooms, tile flooring, 
granite countertops, window treatments 
and plenty of storage. Two buildings house 
six two- story units, and one building has 
two one-story Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) compliant units. Similar 
townhomes were built in Big Cypress, 
Brighton and Hollywood with the intention 
of giving Tribe members who cannot 
secure mortgage financing access to the 
amenities of reservation living. 

Seminole/Stiles designed and built the 
Immokalee townhomes. 

“I’m happy we’re growing and 


expanding; it’s been a long time coming,” 
Council project manager Raynaldo 
Yzaguirre III said. “It’s time for a new 
beginning.” 

About 50 people attended the grand 
opening and toured the townhomes, 
including Immokalee Board Liaison 
Dorothy Scheffler, President Mitchell 
Cypress, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola and Council Liaison event 
coordinator Johnny Boone. 

Adam Nelson, director of the Tribal 
Community Development Department, 
said that after they secured the funding, 

♦ See TOWNHOMES on page 7A 
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Editorial 


From the mailbox, a poem to share 


‘Can’t ride the horse into 
the conference room’ 

Q-and-A with Mitchell Cypress 


• James E. Billie 

O nce in a while I receive mail 
from different people around 
the world; this letter you see 
was sent to me a few days ago from Saundra 
J. Banker, in Salisbury, Pennsylvania, and 
I’d like to share. 

“State Road 7” 

1957, heading South for Florida’s 
heaven ... anticipating surf and sun, 
thinking of nothing but beach and fun. 

I was young and had ridden very far, 
when suddenly I saw your people from 
the window of the car. The scene passed 
swiftly I could barely take it in. I asked 
many questions, but no clear answer given. 

I saw your people along the route, a 
strange new sight I knew nothing about. I 
glimpsed the Chickees, the open fires, the 
brilliant colors of the dress ... a different 
world, I must confess. I could not have 
imagined, had I not seen. 

It etched my memory and stirred my 


• Frank Cerabino 

T here have been a lot of worthy 
suggestions for the woman to be 
pictured on the new $10 bill. 

But here’s a nomination you probably 
haven’t heard before: Betty Mae Tiger 
Jumper. 

The short version of Jumper’s life is 
that she was the first and only woman to 
become the head of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

But that’s merely just a coda in a long 
and remarkable American life. And one 
that would be better suited for honor on the 
$20 bill, instead of the $10. 

I know that Treasury Secretary Jack 
Lew announced that it would be Alexander 
Hamilton’s face on the $10 bill that would 
be replaced, but it makes so much more 
sense to replace Andrew Jackson on the 
$20 bill. 

President Jackson has always been a 
weak link on America’s currency, lacking 
in both Founding Father street cred and 
presidential heroics. 

He was also a prolific killer of Native 
Americans. His quest to remove them from 
the South fell short, leading to the Second 
Seminole War, which drove Jumper’s 
ancestors to flee to the Big Cypress swamp 
and the Everglades. 

Jumper grew up in Indiantown in the 
1920s as the daughter of a white French 
trapper and a Seminole woman. 

“I wanted to go to school, but they 
wouldn’t allow me because I wasn’t white 
and I wasn’t colored,” 

Jumper said in a 1999 
University of Florida 
interview, which was 
recorded 12 years before 
her death at the age of 88. 

“So both groups won’t take 
me. The colored lady who 
worked on the farm with 
my mother told her that I 
could go with her daughter 
and she would watch me. 

“But the principal was 
a colored man and he said, 

‘She is not colored. She 
can’t go here. She is not 
black.’ So I didn’t go to 
school.” 

And being of mixed 
race put her in danger with 
the Seminoles. 

“They didn’t allow 
the half-breeds to mix with 
the full-blood Seminoles 
in Florida, and so a lot of 
them have been killed - 
half-breeds.” 

Her family, fearing 
she would be killed by 
members of the Tribe, 
relocated to a government- 
protected reservation in 
Broward County, where 
her life would be safe. 

But not fulfilling. 


soul, I questioned and was told, “it’s the 
Seminole.” 

A blur and bewilderment at what I had 
seen, my first impression not of ocean or 
beach or sand, but of a native settlement on 
ancient land. Where did they come from, 
why are they there, does anyone ask? Does 
anyone care? 

The fence drew a boundary between 
present and past. I could scarce take it in, 
we were driving so fast. 

A witness to travesty, wrought by 
greed, a picture in past tense, blurred by 
speed. 

Then years later at a slower pace, 
I chased the memory of the scene and 
longed to authenticate - could it have been 
a dream? For now the road was six lanes 
wide, concrete buildings on either side. 

The settlement had long since 
disappeared, “where did they go?” No 
answer given, I am not satisfied ... I ask for 
truth but someone lied. 

“They own the Casino” but “where do 


Jumper didn’t want to just make dolls to 
sell to passing visitors on tour boats. She 
wanted to learn to read and write, and she 
was willing to do it anywhere that would 
take her. 

In her case, the closest school open 
to her was in Cherokee, North Carolina. 
So she left her South Florida home as a 
teenager and lived in North Carolina, where 
she became the first member of her Tribe to 
get a high school degree. She followed that 
by going to Oklahoma to train as a nurse in 
the Kiowa Indian Hospital in Lawton. 

“Then I came back and started working 
among my people,” she said. “And my 
people, then, were coming out of their 
holes from the Everglades into the new 
world they didn’t understand.” 

Her mother had been a medicine 
woman who dispensed herbs for illnesses 
and acted as a midwife. But after nursing 
school, Jumper knew that tribal medicine 
was inadequate. 

So Jumper started delivering babies, 
introducing childhood vaccinations to 
the Tribe and arguing that the traditional 
treatments needed to yield to the modern 
hospital. It was something she’d do for the 
next 40 years. 

“She was a trailblazer,” said Iris Walls, 
85, a self-described Florida Cracker from 
Indiantown, who met Jumper as a child and 
maintained a lifelong friendship. “She had 
a heart for the Seminoles and a lot of hard- 
bound common sense.” 

In 1967, Jumper began a four-year 
term as the first and only chairwoman the 


they live, what is 
the truth, where 
are the Chickees? 

I saw in my youth. 

Please someone 
explain and tell 
me the truth.” 

The answer was 
spoken with 
hesitant words. 

“Seminoles 
inherited all of 
this land, but 
sadly it was seized 
by our ancestor’s hand.” I am, ashamed and 
sad, embarrassed by my race, but grateful 
for the chance to have once glimpsed this 
place, and a people who were strong in 
tradition and soul, 

I respect and pray for the Seminole. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Seminoles have had. The following year 
she was a founding member of the United 
South and Eastern Tribes, a national 
Native- American lobbying group. 

Jumper said she was always guided by 
the words of her grandmother. 

“She always said to finish what you 
start - don’t ever leave it hanging. I guess 
I took her word because I never do let 
anything go.” 

Jumper married, had three children 
and adopted two others. And after nursing, 
she started the Tribe’s first newspaper, The 
Smoke Signal, and wrote three books. 

So replacing Jackson on the $20 bill 
with Jumper would serve as a fitting final 
chapter to the regrettable Seminole Wars. 

And it would make Americans take 
stock in a remarkable life that otherwise 
might have easily been forgotten. 

Although, if Jumper were still alive, 
she might not be very impressed with the 
honor. 

She viewed the sudden wealth that 
came to the Seminoles through casino 
gambling as a mixed blessing. Young 
people, she said, had become too interested 
in money, and they never seem to have 
enough of it. 

“A lot of this money is ruining them,” 
she said. “Banging on your door at two or 
three o’clock in the morning wanting to 
borrow $20.” 

This article originally appeared in the 
Palm Beach Post and was reprinted with 
permission from the publication. 


1. Mitchell, has the job of being 
President changed since the last time 
you were in that office? In what ways 
are things different? In what ways is 
the job the same? 

The last time I was in office 
as President was 14 years ago. In 
those days we were, more or less, 
generating revenue from cattle, sugar 
cane, cigarettes and the like. It was all 
inside the reservation. We really never 
researched or considered business 
outside the reservation. But that is all 
changed now. The past administration 
went outside and brought business 
into the Tribe. Evans Oil, e-cigarettes, 
construction, and the like. Outside the 
reservation, out of state. 

Now we have been moving pretty 
fast to get all this organized and just 
maybe we were moving just a little 
too fast. There’s a right time to move 
fast and there’s a time to take it slow. 
But when I came into this office I had 
a lot of catching up to do. When I was 
President before it was pretty much 
cattle we spent a lot of time on. I have 
to say the last administration did a 
great job of attracting new business to 
benefit the Tribe. 

It’s the same when you look at 
being in the office every day. We are 
still getting together, like the Board 
has to do, discussing our new projects, 
reviewing our old projects. But it 
does seem like there is a lot more 
going on. It’s more of a “keep you on 
alert” atmosphere around the Board of 
Directors. And I believe the Board is 
responding to that challenge. 

2. Can you talk about all the 
new technology the Tribe uses now? 
Kronos? Sophisticated accounting 
systems? Smartphones? 

New technology can present 
a problem to people who don’t 
understand it. We have to make sure we 
hire the right people who can stay on 
top of the new technology and how it 
works to benefit the Tribe. I am not one 
of those who is on top of technology, 
but what I’ve seen and heard since 
I’ve been back is we seem to have the 
right people designing our systems and 
monitoring our new technology. 

Some areas, it really doesn’t 
work that well, though. Take the cattle 
people, the farmers. These people don’t 
have a regular schedule or anything 
like an 8 to 5 job. Signing in to IGonos 
isn’t really for workers in the field. It 
seems to me it is designed for office 
people and not for people out in the 
field. We might have to take a strong 
look at that and make some changes. 
I know the Board did not really want 
to go along with Kronos when it first 
came up but they went ahead and did 
like the Council and accepted it. 

But I don’t think they looked 
closely enough at the people in the 
field. I really think the Board should 
back out of it and let the Council run 
it. The Board, what we do is more 
outside. Now there may be a reason for 
the way it is set up now, I don’t know, 
but we will certainly look into it. 

3. What is the most important 
part of your job? 

I’d say the most important part 
of my job now is to make sure the 
right people are in place to run our 
departments and businesses. There 
are a lot of new projects and programs 
established before I got back. It’s my job 
to oversee all these programs and ask, 
“Do we have the right people in there? 
Do we have the right people running 
the outside projects?” So far, I think 
we do. Evans Oil is a good example. 


I think the 
right people 
are in place 
there. 

4. You 
are prob- 
ably the only 
Seminole 
President to 
have ever 
written a 
book, speak- 
ing frankly 
about over- 
coming diabetes and alcoholism. 
What are your ideas in dealing, as a 
tribal government, with tribal youth 
who have those same problems? 

Talking to youth is difficult. A 
counselor might approach a youth and 
talk to him or her and the youth will 
think, “This guy’s not my parent. Who 
is he to try and tell me how to live 
my life?” I really believe the parents 
need to be better educated about how 
to handle the youth and the serious 
problems they can run into. The parents 
need to be educated so they can hand 
down this wisdom to the youth in the 
way they learn about everything else 
from their parents. It’s hard for people 
other than the parents to pinpoint a 
young person. We need programs for 
our kids that start with the parents. 

Diet is very important. I found that 
in my own life. A bad diet is part of 
alcoholism. Now I don’t see that much 
drinking anymore. But there appear 
to be a lot of drugs floating around. 
Alcohol was the old days when I was 
young. But it is all the same thing. 
You got to take care of your body. It’s 
like a new car. If you take care of it, 
it runs forever. Same with your body. 
You abuse it with drugs and alcohol, 
next thing you know you got diabetes, 
high blood pressure. The car is broken 
down. 

5. Now that the Seminole Tribe 
has grown so large, how is it possible 
to have an “open door” policy where 
anyone who has a problem can come 
to your office? 

In the past when I was President, 
and when I was Chairman, I had a few 
people coming in and letting me know 
about the problems they were having. 
I have always had an open door policy 
for people to come in and ask me what 
direction they should go. And I tell 
them, “I can advise you, but you need 
to make that decision on your own. I 
can tell you what I did. It might help 
you decide on your own.” 

There is always a right road and 
a wrong road. A lot of people have the 
same problems. And each person has 
their own special problems. We’ll talk 
with them. We might have to make a 
schedule, but we will help. 

6. Would you rather be in a 
conference room for hours going 
over the budget or riding your horse 
out in your Big Cypress pasture? 

Well, that last part sounds real 
good! But, what can you do? Right 
now, on the Council, we are reviewing 
and slicing the budget. It’s part of the 
job. That’s my first priority. Got to get 
the tribal government in shape and 
running properly. 

Oh, I like to ride my horse, I sure 
do. But you can’t ride the horse into 
the conference room to work on the 
budget. As far as a priority, I have to 
be in the conference room. It’s my job. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Mitchell Cypress is President of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



Seminole Tribune/File photo 

Betty Mae Tiger Jumper reviews a copy of The Seminole Tribune in 1997. 
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Horses, hoops provide summer 
fun with new CCDT programs 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Two new programs offered through the 
Tribe’s Children’s Center for Diagnostics 
and Therapy (CCDT) are providing special 
needs children with fun ways to learn. 

The youngsters can now shoot hoops 
during basketball clinics and straddle horses 
at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena all while 
receiving important therapy outside of a 
therapist’s office, said Lisa Izenwasser, 
CCDT program manager. Therapists lead 
activities that focus on social and physical 
skills. 

“Therapy is always fun and we work 
the goal into the play,” Izenwasser said. 
“We work in a multidisciplinary fashion and 
look at each child’s plan of care.” 

The equine therapy is based on 
standards of the American Hippotherapy 
Association. Participants ride a horse 
surrounded by a horse walker and therapists, 
while participating in activities that require 
communication and problem solving. The 
activities are tailored to individual needs. 

“It is just another mode of treatment for 
the children,” said Allison Mason, therapy 
service coordinator. “It’s fun and exciting 
for them.” 

Hippotherapy incorporates the horse’s 
movement, which provides motor and 
sensory input with physical, occupational 
and speech therapy. It is used for patients with 
a variety of special needs. Behavior analyst 
Christian Heinsler said equine therapy also 
teaches children to communicate to get 
what they want. For example, they have to 
tell the horse to walk or it won’t, he said. 

Two gentle and patient horses, Boo and 
Hawk, were ready for the children at the 
arena July 7. Ko’Oshee Henry, 13, couldn’t 
wait to ride the horses that belong to his 
sister, Ayze Henry. 

Ko’Oshee, who has autism, has a 
speech disorder called apraxia and has 
been in therapy since he was about 1 year 
old, said his mother, Brenda Tommie. He 
receives occupational, speech and cognitive 
therapy every week. 

“Being around horses calms him down 
a lot,” Tommie said. “It also gives him more 
confidence in himself.” 

Ko’Oshee sat tall in Boo’s saddle while 
physical therapist Preston Olson walked 
beside him. Activity stations included 
using a racket to hit a ball hanging from 
a post, identifying a pronoun and placing 
it in a sentence, popping soap bubbles 
and catching beanbags. Throughout the 
activities, Ko’Oshee followed directions, 
reached for items, sounded out letters and 
spoke in sentences. 

“Equine therapy is such a language 
stimulator,” said speech therapist Lyndsie 
Fernandez. “Anything with animals takes 
kids out of their element and different senses 
are stimulated. Environmental changes are 
really good for kids.” 

Olson has known Ko’Oshee for 
five years. They bonded when he taught 
Ko’Oshee how to ride a bicycle. 

“That was a milestone for him,” said 
Olson, who has 14 years of experience 
as a physical therapist. “We developed a 
relationship; we clicked. Riding a bike 
allowed him to do activities with his family. 
It was a huge thing to accomplish.” 

Although Olson hadn’t seen Ko’Oshee 
for about a year, the bond remains. 
Ko’Oshee was playful with him throughout 
the session. 

Sam Two Shoes, 6, who had enough 
energy to fill the arena, rode Hawk during 
the equine therapy session. He chose the 
stations he wanted to complete but had to 


be coerced to participate in the beanbag toss 
by the therapists, who threw it to each other 
to redirect his attention to the game. 

“This is all about him increasing his 
communication to get what he wants,” said 
Heinsler, who has worked with Sam for 
more than a year. “We’re teaching him skills 
so he can communicate more effectively. 
We are building communication skills. He’s 
shown tremendous progress at home and at 
school.” 

Sam also participated in the basketball 
clinic July 8 at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood along with brothers 
Tyler, 6, Nile, 4, and Logan Osceola, 3. 
Language skills are an important component 
of the clinic. The children must ask for the 
ball to be passed to them during a passing 
drill, said their mother, Natoshia Osceola. 

“Their communication skills are 
improving,” Osceola said. “They are also 
learning to be patient and wait their turn. I 
can see them using the skills; it’s carrying 
over into the home.” 

Behavior therapist Corey Renken led a 
drill at the basket. The kids dribbled, passed, 
jumped and shot. When the boys followed 
directions, Renken hoisted them up to the 
rim to slam dunk the ball. 


“They are getting structure and 
organization, following directions and 
having social interaction,” Renken said. “In 
the long term, a lot of these skills translate 
into all facets of life.” 

The court was filled with kids and 
therapists running laps, completing drills 
and shooting at the basket. 

“We like having a large group so they 
can model each other’s behavior and learn 
from each other, which is always a positive,” 
Izenwasser said. 

Mabel Doctor brought her grandson 
Angelo Osceola Jr., 6, to the clinic. He’s an 
active child who loves to run and she hopes 
he can learn to enjoy sports. 

“He can get along playing with other 
kids, but his speech holds him back,” 
Doctor said. “He’s in speech therapy. CCDT 
is a good place for kids to get therapy. They 
are helping him out.” 

Equine therapy and basketball clinics 
will be offered during winter, spring and 
summer breaks from school. 

CCDT hopes to expand the program 
tribal wide. 

For more information or to register for 
the programs, call the CCDT at 954-985- 
2320. 



Beverly Bidney 

CCDT behavior therapist Corey Renken lifts Nile Osceola to the net for a dunk July 8 during the 
basketball clinic at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ko’Oshee Henry reaches for a ring while on horseback July 7 during CCDT’s equine therapy at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. Speech therapist 
Lyndsie Fernandez points out which ring he should take, while Ayze Henry controls the horse. 



Gordon Wareham 

Joe Dan Osceola receives a key to the county from Miami-Dade community representative Denis 
Rod during a Calle Ocho Chamber of Commerce USA presentation July 16 in Miami. The award 
honored Osceola for his success in business and culture exchanges with other countries. 


Joe Dan Osceola: 
International Hero 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

MIAMI — The Seminole Tribe’s 
Joe Dan Osceola, along with two other 
individuals, was presented the first 
International Hero Award July 16 by the 
Calle Ocho Chamber of Commerce USA. 

The award honors businessmen who 
have excelled internationally in their 
trade for more than 25 years, exchanged 
culturally with other countries and set an 
example for future leaders. 

Osceola was recognized for his service 
to the Seminole Tribe and United South & 
Eastern Tribes (USET), which is dedicated 
to promoting Indian leadership, improving 
the quality of life for American Indians, 
and protecting Indian rights and resources 
on tribal lands. Osceola served as president 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
from 1967 to 1971 and served as the first 
president of USET in 1969. 

“Over 30 years ago we began with 
only four Tribes: Seminole, Miccosukee, 
Choctaw and Cherokee,” Osceola said 
during the event held at the Cuba Ocho Art 


and Research Center. “Now it’s 32 Tribes 
in the Southeast.” 

Osceola has been an entrepreneur 
since leaving government work. In 1979, 
he opened the First American Tobacco 
Shop, and in 1984, Osceola and his 
wife, Virginia, opened Anhinga Indian 
Trading Post, where they sell not only 
Seminole crafts but also authentic Indian 
arts and crafts from all over the country 
and Canada. He has operated a chickee- 
building business called Tiki Huts for the 
past 25 years. 

To his surprise, Osceola also received 
two more honors; the first was a portrait 
of himself with the image of Osceola in 
the clouds created by Cuban-American 
artist Marcy Grosso. The painting is titled 
“Heritage.” Osceola also received a key to 
the county. 

The other two individuals honored 
were Prince Emmanuel Aderele from 
Nigeria, Africa for his ambassador work 
with his country and South Florida, and 
Luis Suarez, a Cuban-American who 
serves as curator of the Suarez Museum of 
Natural Science & History. 


Seminole calf sale 
exceeds expectations 

Kids’ interest key to livestock livelihood 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Another record-breaking calf sale 
made for busy days during the annual calf 
shipment July 6-17 in Brighton and Big 
Cypress, where nearly 3,000 calves were 
rounded up for transport to feedlots across 
the country, Seminole 4-H’ers and the 
Tribe. 

The two reservations exceeded more 
than $5 million in calf sales and weaned 
some of the heaviest calves the Tribe has 
ever grown, said Alex Johns, Natural 
Resource director and second vice president 
of the Florida Cattlemen’s Association. 

The cattle industry has long played an 
important part of Seminole heritage and 
identity, and today the Tribe is one of the 
top ranchers in the country. To keep the 
tradition alive, the 4-H program encourages 
youth to raise livestock to send to market. 

When Aiyanna Tommie first met the 
550-pound steer she will raise for the next 
eight months, they didn’t immediately hit 
it off. The agitated steer ran in and out of 
the cattle trailer before Aiyanna finally 
corralled him inside for transport to the 
pasture. 

“I did eight years of showing hogs,” 
said Aiyanna, 15, of Brighton. “This is 
something new. I wanted the experience of 
getting dragged around the pen.” 

Like all 4-H youth raising cattle, 
Aiyanna will feed, water and walk the 
animal daily in preparation for the show 
ring. By the time of the Seminole 4-H 
Show and Sale in March, he will weigh 
more than 1,000 pounds. 

Cattle owners traditionally provide 
calves to the 4-H’ers. Aiyanna’s steer 
came from Diane Smith’s herd, while 
Norman Johns gave steer to three of his 
grandchildren, Kalgary Johns, Jacee 
Jumper and Riley Smith. 


“I’ve been giving [4-H’ers] calves for 
35 or 40 years,” said Norman Johns, who 
made sure his children completed a 4-H 
steer project. “It’s an education for them. 
They have to get up early and feed them; 
it’s a lot of work. Some of them will go into 
the cattle business, but not all.” 

Hunter Strickland bought a steer 
and heifer from Lola Gopher’s herd in 
Brighton. This will be Hunter’s fourth 
time in the three-year heifer program. 
Participants in the heifer program don’t sell 
their cows; they breed them to build a herd 
of their own. The steer, when sold at the 
end of the project, should cover the heifer 
project costs. 

“I love it, but it’s a lot of work,” said 
Hunter, 15. “The first thing to do is break 
them. I’ll put them in halters and tie them 
up for a few days to calm them down. Then 
you just work them until show time.” 

Youth who don’t pursue jobs in the 
cattle industry still reap benefits from the 
program, Alex Johns said. 

“It builds future leaders,” he said. 
“Those kids will go on to leadership 
positions and politics in the Tribe.” 

The marsh pens in Brighton, which 
have been used since the 1930s, buzzed 
with activity July 10 as employees 
wrangled 9-month-old steer and heifers for 
shipment. 

Once unloaded from the trailer, the 
animals were weighed and sorted into pens 
of 70 to 100 steer that would each fill a 
truck. 

By the end of the day, five multilevel 
truckloads were filled with cattle on 
their way to Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Tennessee and Texas. One 
truckload stayed in the neighborhood; it 
went to Okeechobee. 

The Tribe purchased 400 calves, 

+ See CALVES on page 5A 
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♦ PRINCESS PAGEANT 

From page 1A 


is Seminole ... Beautiful and Proud.” 
Pageant Committee Chairwoman Wanda 
Bowers said the pageant was anyone’s to 
win. 

“They are doing really great,” she said. 
“They have all been here before except for 
two. I couldn’t pick a winner.” 

The two rookies, Destiny and Skyla, 
took the crowns. 

During the banquet July 24 at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood ballrooms, Bowers recognized 
the hardworking women who have served 
on the Princess Committee over the years. 
Three were singled out: Dorothy Tommie, 
Bobbie Lou Billie and Geneva Shore. 

“These ladies devoted their time and 
energy to make sure there was a pageant,” 
Bowers said. 

This year’s pageant was dedicated 
to the late Lorene Bowers Gopher, Miss 
Florida Seminole 1963, who worked to 
preserve the Tribe’s culture and language. 
After a video tribute, her son Lewis Gopher 
spoke about his mother. 

“She never worked for the reward,” 
Gopher said. “She did it because that’s 
what she loved to do. She saw her children 
graduate from high school and her 
granddaughter graduate from Florida State 
University. She loved her family, culture 
and education. Before she left us, she 
finished her dictionary in Creek. That was 
her life’s work and it’s going to carry on.” 


During the talent portion of the pageant, 
the contestants also demonstrated that the 
Tribe’s culture lives on through their skills 
in patchwork, cooking, beading, poetry 
and storytelling. The traditional clothing 
presentation and impromptu questions 
preceded emotional farewell speeches by 
outgoing Miss Seminole Brianna Nunez 
and outgoing Jr. Miss Cheyenne Nunez. 

“It’s been a fun year,” Cheyenne 
said through tears. “To the next Jr. Miss, 
just enjoy it. The year will go so fast. It’s 
been an honor to represent my Tribe. I will 
cherish this forever.” 

Brianna thanked her siblings for 
sharing their mother, Deanna, who traveled 
with her all year, and her grandmother 
Alice Sweat, who taught her “everything I 
know.” 

“You are here to be an ambassador 
of your Tribe,” she said. “Once you are 
crowned, you will understand the job, but I 
never felt like it was a job; it was so much 
fun.” 

After the pageant ended, “backstage 
grandma” Connie Gowen, the first Miss 
Florida Seminole in 1957, and Skyla shared 
a long embrace. Skyla is the granddaughter 
of the late Priscilla Sayen, Miss Florida 
Seminole 1964 and Go wen’s close friend. 
Then the stage filled up with the princesses’ 
family and friends for photos. 

“I want to thank these ladies for 
stepping up,” Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank said during the banquet. “It takes a 
lot of courage, and courage is the first step 
of leadership. Be ready, it’s a long year of 
work.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Allegra Billie leads the 
others into the Tribe Headquarters auditorium July 25 to 
begin the 58th annual Princess Pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole contestant Alexis Jumper describes how to make 
traditional dolls during the talent competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Talia Rodriguez fixes her hair backstage before the Princess Pageant begins 
in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Skyla Osceola waves to the audience 
during the clothing presentation. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Outgoing Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Cheyenne Nunez presents Gherri Osceola with 
the plaque for best essay. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss contestant Randee Osceola demonstrates how to make frybread 
during the pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole contestant Mari Veliz presents the patchwork she created during the 
talent portion of the pageant. 


Newly crowned Seminole royalty Destiny Nunez and Skyla Osceola pose with elected officials and Little Miss Seminole Victoria Osceola Benard and Little Mr. Seminole 
Gregory James II after the pageant ended in Hollywood. 
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Eileen Soler 

Miccosukee Tribe’s Betty Osceola, who opposes the River of Grass Greenway (ROGG), stands July 
11 in a cypress dome significant to Seminole and Miccosukee culture and history that will be 
disturbed and possibly disappear according to the ROGG feasibility and master plan. 


♦ BIKE PATH 

From page 1A 


Members Maureen Bonness, who is a 
botanist for Willow Run Quarry Preserve 
in Naples, and local historian Patty Huff, 
of Everglades City, came up with the 
idea in 2006 and spent the next few years 
promoting it to Collier and Miami-Dade 
county officials, federal agencies and local 
stakeholders. 

Bonness and Huff now serve as 
co-directors of the ROGG Executive 
Committee. 

Though the grant application made no 
mention of Native American interests that 
would be interrupted by the new road, the 
feasibility plan discloses “the Miccosukee 
and Seminole Tribes of Florida maintain 
a significant presence within the ROGG 
corridor.” The plan then describes how the 
disruption of the landscape could adversely 
affect archaeological resources, tribal 
land, historical landmarks and ceremonial 
ground. 

Opponents say the plan was rife with 
problems from the beginning, such as 
referring to the project as a bike path. 

According to the study, the public 
byway will require road infrastructure, 
about 28 bridges or boardwalks, turning 
lanes, parking lots, rest facilities, a 
transportation hub, electrical power and 
signage. Construction could cost $600,000 
to $800,000 per mile - an estimated total of 
up to $60 million. 

John Bob Carlos, an avid cyclist and 
Everglades photographer who has pedaled 
most of the 400 miles of bike paths and 
levee accesses that already exist along the 
corridor, said he originally thought the idea 
for another bike path would be nice, but he 
quickly changed his mind. 

“They’ll cut through cypress and pave 
over orchids with parking lots. How can it 
be right if it ruins what you want to see,” 
Carlos said. “And who will use it? You can 
ride for a week and see only a few others 
on bikes. People who ride through the 
Everglades already know where to do it.” 

In March, a parade of opponents, 
including Carlos, walked the 76-mile 
stretch from Miami to County Road 92 in 
Collier carrying signs and banners to get 
the word out. 

The five-day walk was led by Osceola 
and Bobby C. Billie, a spiritual leader of 
the Council of the Original Miccosukee- 
Simanolee Nation Aboriginal People. 

On July 1 , they led a protest at Stephen 
P. Clark Government Center in downtown 
Miami. Although the roadway was 
conceived in Collier County and advocated 
by the Naples group, Miami-Dade County 
Parks, Recreation and Open Spaces 
Department took the lead with project 
manager Mark Heinicke at the helm. 

Heinicke said the project is merely 
in the feasibility phase, a time when the 
proposed master plan is open for public 
comments. A Project Development and 
Environment (PD&E) study will come 
next, but who will take on the project is 
undetermined, Heinicke said. He predicts 
that Florida Department of Transportation 


will likely take charge of the PD&E 
because of the complexities of the plan. 

“It all remains to be seen,” Heinicke 
said. “It’s definitely a long-term vision 
project. These projects don’t happen 
overnight.” 

During the PD&E phase, reports 
will be required from experts to address 
conservation, history, culture, wildlife, 
traffic and other concerns. 

“That’s when the real feasibility 
will happen. A lot of questions will be 
answered,” Heinicke said. “This is by no 
means a done deal.” 

But Frank Denninger, a Gladesman and 
member of the Everglades Coordinating 
Council, thinks the project should stop now 
before it goes any further. He said the road 
will “urbanize” the entire stretch. 

Both Osceola and Billie said the 
proposed road is an invasion of privacy. 

The feasibility study and master plan 
states in the introduction: “The ROGG 
will provide an opportunity for millions of 
residents and visitors of South Florida to 
experience the Everglades landscape and 
culture ...” 

Billie, during an April interview 
with Miami New Times reporter Deirdre 
Funcheon, said, “I don’t need to be on 
display. I’m a person; I’m not an attraction. 
What, we’re in a zoo now?” 

Stretches of road that would also 
allow strollers, wheelchairs and other non- 
motorized transport would be too close for 
comfort to homes, historic Native camps 
and ceremonial grounds, Osceola said. 

“Some people who come already are 
very nice, but others, no matter what you 
say, will take advantage. You tell them that 
it’s not OK to take this or take that but they 
take it anyway,” Osceola said. 

Along a stretch further east, plans put 
the path close enough for visitors to toss 
a stone through the back windows of six 
homes at Tigertail Camp. 

Miccosukee Tribe Chairman Colley 
Billie, in a letter dated July 1 to Heinicke, 
went on the record with a litany of reasons 
for the Tribe’s opposition to ROGG: 
from dishonoring the Earth, to bringing 
unwelcome development to the doorsteps 
of Tribal members and sacred areas, to 
ignoring federal protection under the law. 

ROGG stands to violate the Big 
Cypress National Preserve Addition 
Act, which protects the Miccosukee and 
Seminole Tribes “usual and customary 
use of these lands;” the preserve’s 
requirement to provide half-mile buffers 
around religious sites; and the Miccosukee 
Reserved Area Act of 1998, which gives 
the Tribe rights to live on and use land and 
water within the park. 

“The Tribe is located in the heart 
of the Everglades, and our commitment 
to the Everglades and our way of life is 
unwavering,” Chairman Billie said. “Our 
top priority is to protect our homelands and 
our culture and customs.” 

Osceola said plans are in the works 
for more demonstrations, perhaps in 
Tallahassee. 

For more information visit the Stop 
ROGG Facebook page at www.facebook. 
com/StopROGG. 


NCAI demands review of proposed 
oil pipeline through wild rice lands 


BY ICTMN STAFF 

The National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) has passed a resolution 
calling for a full environmental impact 
statement on a proposed oil pipeline that 
would cut through indigenous wild rice 
lands. 

The resolution, passed July 1 , noted that 
manoomin - wild rice - is not only sacred 
to the Anishinaabe but also that Tribes in 
Minnesota are the largest producers of it in 
the U.S., making it an economic mainstay 
and a federally protected tribal resource. 
The White Earth and Mille Lacs bands of 
Ojibwe are opposing attempts to build the 
$2.6 billion Sandpiper pipeline, which 
would snake across northern Minnesota on 
its way from the Bakken oil fields of North 
Dakota to Superior, Wisconsin. 

“Tribal governments throughout 
Minnesota and Wisconsin have significant 
concerns that the development of, and 
any release from, Enbridge Corporation’s 
Sandpiper oil pipeline along its proposed 
route would have devastating impacts on 
unique spiritual and cultural resources, 
as the proposed pipeline route will cross 
directly through the most sensitive wild- 
rice producing lakes and rivers within the 
treaty-ceded territories in Minnesota,” the 
NCAI resolution read, calling for the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to 
step up and advocate for Tribes. 

“The NCAI calls upon EPA to engage 
with the Army Corps [of Engineers] 
immediately to stress concerns and advocate 
for the most thorough environmental 
review possible, including respect of tribal 
resources and environmental justice issues,” 
the NCAI resolution said. 

Further, the “EPA must assist the 
appropriate Bands of Chippewa/Ojibwe 
to become designated as ‘cooperating 
agencies’ during NEPA review,” NCAI 
said, and must “urge that a joint federal- 
state environmental impact statement be 
undertaken to enhance coordination around 


novel and complex tribal resource and 
environmental issues.” 

Besides demanding the federal- 
state environmental impact statement, 
the NCAI wants the EPA to look into 
any other federal permits that might be 
required, designate a high-level official to 
serve as a liaison between the government 
and tribal governments “on all aspects of 
the Sandpiper project,” and to meet with 
affected Tribes and bands in the wake of the 
June 5 MPUC hearing. 

The Tribes, meanwhile, are continuing 
with action of their own. The environmental 
group Honor the Earth, founded and headed 
by activist and author Winona LaDuke, is 
planning its third annual Love Water Not 
Oil tour in August. It will wend its way 
nearly 250 miles from Madeline Island, 
Wisconsin to Bemidji, Minnesota, the route 
the pipeline would take. 


“The proposed new oil pipelines in 
northern Minnesota violate the treaty rights 
of the Anishinaabeg by endangering critical 
natural resources in the 1854, 1855 and 
1867 treaty areas,” said Honor the Earth in 
a media release July 9. “All pipelines leak, 
and catastrophes like Enbridge ’s 1 -million- 
gallon spill in 201 0 on the Kalamazoo River, 
the largest inland oil spill in U.S. history 
and still not cleaned up, are not unlikely.” 

“These pipelines threaten the culture, 
way of life and physical survival of the 
Ojibwe people,” LaDuke said in the Honor 
the Earth statement. “We will continue to 
work to protect our water and our rice, as 
our ancestors did before us.” 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today Media Network 
and was printed with permission from the 
publication. 



♦ CALVES 

From page 3A 


which were sent to the Brighton feedlot 
for its Seminole Pride Fresh From Florida 
program. While there, they will gain about 
2 pounds per day. When they reach 750 
pounds, they will be sent to a finishing 
facility, slaughterhouse and then to the 
Tribe’s distributor, Cheney Brothers. 

The Tribe’s cattle all have data-filled 
computer chips in their ear tags to help 
organize and track them. Owner name, 
weight, heifer breeding information and 
birthdate are on the chips. Not all ranchers 
equip their herds with chips, but the Tribe 
has used them for about a decade, said 
Norman “Skeeter” Bowers. 

“With a chip, you can trace an animal 
from birth to burger,” he said. “If every 
rancher in the country had a chip, it would 
make things easier for inspectors, but they 
aren’t mandatory.” 

Alex Johns said Brighton calves 
weighed an average of 543 pounds, while 
Big Cypress calves averaged 563 pounds. 
Lack of rain contributed to the animals’ 
larger than normal size this year, Stanlo 
Johns said. 

“Cattle gain weight when it’s dry 
because there is more protein and nutrients 
in the grass,” Stanlo Johns said. “When it’s 
wet, that’s diluted. The cattle are about 50 
pounds more this year compared to last 
year.” 

According to the Cattlemen’s Beef 
Board and National Cattlemen’s Beef 
Association, more than 97 percent of U.S. 
cattle ranches are family owned. Diane 
Smith’s family is involved with her herd, 
but her daughter Amanda and son-in-law 
John Julian are the primary ranchers. 

“Those whose families are in cattle tend 
to come back,” Smith said. “My husband, 
Roger, taught everyone in the family how 
the cattle thrive. Last year we got the 10- 


year cattle producer award from the Tribe.” 

The latest U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Census of Agriculture shows 
the average age of U.S. farmers is 58.3 
years. The census also states the rate of new 
farmers entering agriculture is slower than 
those who retire, which worries Alex Johns. 

“We have to keep our kids engaged,” 
he said. “It’s hard with all the revenue we 
receive to keep them involved in the hard 
work. 4-H kids know how much work it 
takes and that it’s part of our heritage. It’s 
in their blood.” 

He believes even city kids can gain 
interest in ranching when they see their 
friends and “country cousins” get involved. 
Hollywood 4-H members Dyami Nelson, 
Cisco Rodriguez and Daniel Rodriguez 


are all committed to the steer project. The 
animals are adjusting to their home in cow 
pens on the Hollywood Reservation. 

Last year Cisco, 15, raised a hog but 
likes the challenge of a larger animal. On 
a recent Saturday morning, he stayed busy 
watering and feeding his steer. 

“I chose a steer because it’s more fun,” 
he said. “It’ll be harder, but it will be worth 
it.” 

The biggest thing the youth need to 
learn, said Alex Johns, is that the biggest 
steer is not the best for learning. 

“They want one that’s docile,” he said. 
“They should get a smaller one they can 
manage. It’s not all about having the best 
steer; it’s about the experience and learning 
the skills to handle cattle.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Emma Urbina counts calves coming off the cattle trailer from Sydney Gore’s pasture July 10 during 
the annual calf shipping in Brighton. 
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Fourth of July parties celebrate good-ol’ pastimes 







Sunny Ploch 

Liam Patten, sporting a ‘Captain America’ T-shirt for the Fourth of July, 
enjoys a game of baseball during the Tampa Reservation July 4 celebration 
at the Lakeland property on July 3. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ky-mani Boyce, 7, and Luciano Boyce, 5, pose for a photo with mom, Tiffany Frank, before the 
start of the Firecracker 5K walk in Hollywood on June 30. 


Kevin Johnson 

Justin Gopher leads his tug-of-war team in competition with 
Vernon Baker, middle, and Lewis Gopher, anchor, during Brighton’s 
Independence Day celebration July 4 at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Sunny Ploch 

Bobby Henry shows spirit during the Tampa Fourth of July celebration at the Lakeland 
property. 


Sunny Ploch 

Amari Osceola shows patriotic spirit while playing 
with a red, white and blue beach ball during the 
Tampa Reservation Fourth of July celebration at 
the Lakeland property. 


Kevin Johnson 

Daliyah Nunez, 5, waves while piloting a plane in the amusement ride section at Brighton’s 
Fourth of July celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

This is what happens when an egg isn’t carefully caught during the egg toss competition 
at the Big Cypress Fourth of July celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Dray Crutchfield and his godson Amir Johnson, 1, enjoy the 
refreshing pool July 1 on a hot summer day during the Fort 
Pierce Fourth of July party at Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Lauren Doctor, 11, makes bubbles for everyone to enjoy July 2 at the Big Cypress Fourth of July 
celebration. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kids frolic in the pool during the Fort Pierce Fourth of July celebration at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. Beverly Bidney 

Adrian Cypress, 6, center, chows down during a watermelon-eating contest at the Big Cypress Fourth of July celebration. He won by 
eating more than anyone else in his age group in one minute. 
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Federal recognition for Virginia’s 
Pamunkey Tribe ‘a long time coming’ 


BY VINCENT SCHILLIN G 
ICTMN 

KING WILLIAM, Va. — After 
receiving a phone call in early July from 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs 
Kevin K. Washburn informing them that 
the Pamunkey Indian Tribe would be 
federally recognized, the consensus among 
tribal members was: “It’s been a long time 
coming.” 

It was a historic week as the Pamunkey 
Indian Tribe became the 567th federally 
recognized Tribe in the United States and the 
first Tribe to be federally recognized in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. The Pamunkey 
Reservation is in Virginia, midway between 
Washington, D.C. and Virginia Beach. 

Assistant Chief of the Pamunkey 
Robert “Bob” Gray said receiving federal 


recognition after a 30-year wait “feels great. 
It’s been a long time and I am happy along 
with the rest of the tribal members.” 

Tribal member John Collins remarked 
that not only was he excited that the Tribe 
received federal recognition but was also 
glad that Washburn had said the Pamunkey 
“had one of the strongest petitions he had 
ever seen.” 

Pamunkey Museum Director Ashley 
Atkins Spivey, who is also seeking her 
Ph.D. in anthropology, said federal status 
will also give the Tribe potential access to 
funding to improve the Pamunkey Museum 
and cultural center. 

“Finally we are going to be recognized 
for the separate nation that we are and have 
been by other entities, such as the state (of 
Virginia) and England. Now the United 
States government recognizes that. We are 


looking forward to establishing and having 
that relationship,” Atkins Spivey said. 

Former council member and respected 
elder Warren Cook has been working on the 
recognition process for about 30 years. He 
called the process hectic, time-consuming 
and really crazy. 

Cook said that though the Tribe 
achieved the goal of federal recognition, he 
is already aware of his identity. 

“Well, I’ve already been recognized,” 
he said. “The BIA doesn’t do anything 
for me. We’ve been here for thousands of 
years just because they say. . . whatever. . . It 
doesn’t mean much to me.” 

This article originally appeared in 
Indian Country Today Media Network 
and was printed with permission from the 
publication. 



♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


the power plant in black and white.” 

FPL also owns approximately 4,600 
acres of land currently zoned for agriculture 
just north of the proposed power plant. 

Attorney for the Seminole Tribe 


Andrew J. Baumann said the fight against 
FPL and Hendry County has come full 
circle. 

“It’s been four years almost to the day 
that all of this began. I’ve seen almost every 
slide in tonight’s presentation already. The 
Seminole Tribe was against it then and 
nothing has changed,” Baumann said. 

The first amendment adds a new 


Hendry County Board of County Commissioners listen July 14 while Seminole Tribe 
environmentalists speak out against the proposed FPL plant. 


Eileen Soler 

members and 


Hendry County future land use category 
called Electrical Generating Facility and it 
amends the county’s industrial use category 
to allow power facilities less than 75 
megawatts. It permits property owners to 
build large power plants in Hendry County 
but requires them to write and submit two 
additional amendments to make it happen: 
one for the specifications of the plant and 
the second to change the county’s 
land map to include the location’s 
new zoning. 

Further, the amendment 
deletes a current future land use 
requirement, by use of a planned 
unit development (PUD) tool 
that demands compliance to the 
comprehensive plan, including 
a cultural resource assessment 
of the property by a professional 
archaeologist and an approval 
letter from the Florida Division of 
Historic Resources. 

Hendry commissioners on July 
14 voted to move forward with all 
three amendments, giving FPL a 
nod toward building one of the 
largest power plants in the nation 
on culturally and environmentally 
sensitive land. 

In the specification amendment, 
FPL describes the development of a 
gas-powered, electrical generating 
plant, solar power plant or a 
combination of both, up to 1 5 stories 
tall and on 70 percent of the 3,120 
acres. The gas-powered plant could 
consist of three combined cycle 
units each with three combustion 
turbines and one steam engine. 

The amendment reads: “The 



Beverly Bidney 

Members of the Immokalee Reservation tour new townhomes June 26 at the grand opening event. 


♦ TOWNHOMES 

From page 1A 


departments worked together to complete 
the project. Construction began in June 
2014, but Councilman Osceola said the 
idea hatched eight years ago. 

“These townhouses were in the 
pipeline for a long time,” Rep. Frank said. 
“I’m glad the Board and Council worked 
together to get them off the paper and in the 
ground completed. Immokalee is in need of 


more housing, and we can help alleviate the 
problem here.” 

About 200 people call Immokalee home, 
but the reservation is growing. Next, the 
Tribe will tackle the development of seven 
single-family homes on Alice Jimmie Circle. 
Infrastructure is underway and construction 
should commence by November. 

“This is a proud moment for this side 
of the reservation,” Liaison Scheffler said. 
“We lived in chickees here; it’s nice to see 
people move back to the reservation after 
being off for so long.” 


maximum estimated power generating 
capacity for the Hendry Next Generation 
Clean Energy Center is 4,300 megawatts 
... related uses for the facility include 
processing, warehousing, educational and 
visitor centers and raw materials storage.” 

The state-required amendment review 
process could take up to four months before 
a final public hearing is held by Hendry 
County. 

Here’s how it works: The DEO must 
receive the proposals within 10 days of 
the last public hearing and then send the 
proposals to various agencies for comments. 
Reviewing agencies include the Department 
of Environmental Protection, Department 
of State, Department of Transportation, 
the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission and others. The DEO has 
60 days to report back to the county with 
agency comments and their own objections 
or recommendations. 

To adopt the amendments into law, 
the county must hold a final public hearing 
at least 180 days after receiving the DEO 
comments. If the county adopts the 
amendments, affected people can file a 
petition within 30 days with the Division 


of Administrative Hearings to challenge 
the amendments on grounds that it is not in 
compliance. 

But Baumann said it is possible the 
process from receipt of the proposed 
amendments in Tallahassee to Hendry 
County’s final hearing and potential 
adoption of the amendments could be 
completed in as little as one month. 

“Right now we are studying the 
amendments and monitoring what happens 
at the state review level,” Baumann said. 
“From a legal standpoint, we can’t challenge 
it now.” 

FPL spokesman David McDermitt said 
the commission meeting only “established 
parameters” of the plant, such as the 
maximum amount of megawatts that could 
be produced. 

It did not give permission to build 
the power plant nor did it state that FPL 
would actually build it at all, he said. Those 
decisions would be made if the amendments 
are finally adopted. 

“What could happen was proposed,” 
McDermitt said. “This is not the end of a 
process, but a beginning. Now we need to 
come back with a detailed proposal.” 
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The website NativeStock.com displays and sells images related to the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


NativeStock website selling 
photos of Seminole Tribe 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum often 
writes about pictures in its collection 
and asks for help from Seminole Tribune 
readers in identifying the people and places 
in them. And there’s a lot of that to be done. 
It’s also fun to scan through the Museum’s 
collection of historic photographs that 
ranges from the early 1900s to today to spot 
friends and family, or even yourself. So 
contact the Museum if you want to do that; 
staff members protect those photographs so 
you can enjoy them. 

The Museum also serves the community 
by protecting the rights and privacy of the 
Seminole Tribe in any way possible. So 
this month the Museum is making readers 
aware of a website that sells images from 
throughout Indian Country. Whenever 


images are sold, it calls into question 
whether the person selling them has the 
right to profit from the images. In order to 
have the right, vendors need permission 
of the photographer before attempting to 
make money off someone else’s work. 
But secondarily, it’s polite and sometimes 
legally necessary to obtain the permission 
of the subject of the photograph before it is 
sold. 

NativeStock.com proclaims itself to 
be the leading supplier of Indian Country 
images. I visited the site to see what kind 
of images they supply and broadly searched 
with the term “Seminole.” Hundreds 
of images relate to that search term. I 
recognized many of the people and places 
in the pictures. So I have been doing a little 
work to see if the subjects of the pictures 
know about this site and have given their 
permission. If you’re interested in this 


subject, you can visit the website and see for 
yourself. Just type this into the address bar 
of your search engine: http://NativeStock. 
com/. 

At the main page of the website, you’ll 
see a search bar, and you can do the same 
search for “Seminole” that I did. Then you 
can scroll through the results and see what 
you find. If you see a picture that you don’t 
think should be there, just contact the site’s 
administrator and tell her the number of the 
photograph you’d like removed. 

It is a great thing to support a business 
that is treating its suppliers and customers 
fairly. But it also takes a community’s 
vigilance to prevent injustices when they 
occur. I hope you can enjoy this website. 
But if you don’t, we can also take action 
together to correct the problem. Please let 
me know if you require any assistance from 
the Museum. As always, we’re here to help. 


Hah-pong-ke: Grateful Dead 



Courtesy photo 

The Grateful Dead pose for a promotional photo shoot in 1970. From left are Bill Kreutzmann, Ron 
‘Pigpen’ McKernan, Jerry Garcia, Bob Weir, Mickey Hart and Phil Lesh. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

In hundreds of songs over a 50-year 
career, the Grateful Dead only used the 
word “Seminole” in one: “Lazy River 
Road,” a slow finger-picking love ballad 
written by lyricist Robert Hunter and the 
iconic late guitarist Jerry Garcia. The song 
was first performed on Feb. 21, 1993, at 
the Oakland Coliseum Arena. (“Lazy River 
Road” appeared in the first set, between 
“Greatest Story Ever Told” and “Eternity.”) 

The fourth verse begins, “Way down 
upon Seminole Square/belly of the river 
tide/call for me and I will be there/for the 
price of the taxi ride.” Seminole Square 
is one of three destinations or places 
mentioned in the song. 

The others are Sycamore Slough and 
Shadowfall Ward. According to author 
David Dodd, in his “The Complete 
Annotated Grateful Dead Lyrics,” “these 
three alliterative places appear to be 
fictitious, although there is a shopping 
center named ‘Seminole Square’ in 
Charlottesville.” 

The Grateful Dead formed in 1965 
in Palo Alto, California and performed 
in many different forms ranging from 
quintets to septets, employing an eclectic 
style that often morphed elements of 
country, folk, bluegrass, blues, reggae, 


rock, improvisational jazz and psychedelia 
for arenas full of “Deadheads,” the name 
affectionately adopted by the band’s loyal 
audience. The band was ranked 57th in the 
issue “The Greatest Artists of All Time” by 
Rolling Stone magazine and was inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 
1994. The Grateful Dead have sold more 
than 35 million albums worldwide. 


The Grateful Dead’s final three shows 
at Chicago’s Soldier Field, this July, had a 
sold-out attendance of more than 210,000. 
Phish guitarist Trey Anastasio took the 
place of Garcia, who died in 1995. Although 
“Lazy River Road” was never officially 
recorded, a live video of the song played at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina on March 25, 
1993, is on YouTube. 


‘Lazy River Road’ 

Words by Robert Hunter; music by Jerry Garcia 


Way down upon Sycamore Slough 
a white man sings the blues 
selling roses of paper mache 
with flecks of starlight dew. 

I swiped a bunch and threw it your way 
where hazy moonlight glowed. 

Way down, down along 
Lazy River Road 

Way down upon Shadowfall Ward 
End of the avenue 

Run, hide, seek in your own backyard 
Mama’s backyard won’t do 
All night long I sang Love’s Sweet Song 
down where the water flowed 


Way down, down along 
Lazy River Road 

Moonlight wails as hound dogs bay 
but never quite catch the tune 
Stars fall down in buckets like rain 
till there ain’t no standin’ room 
Bright blue boxcars train by train 
clatter while dreams unfold 
Way down, down along 
Lazy River Road 

Way down upon Seminole Square 
belly of the river tide 
call for me and I will be there 


for the price of the taxi ride 
Night time double-clutches into today 
like a truck downshifting its load 
Way down, down along 
Lazy River Road 

Thread the needle, right through the eye 
The thread that runs so true 
All the others I let pass by 
I only wanted you 
Never cared for careless love 
but how your bright eyes glowed 
Way down, down along 
Lazy River Road 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the pas 

Jumper 

Morgan Smith 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
April 23, 1993 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

T his is a story about Morgan 
Smith. I never met another 
person quite like 
him. At one time I spent 
many hours sitting and 
talking to him - and lots of 
times. 

He was at my house 
many times because he was 
married to Katie, who was 
Moses’ mother. To look at 
him you never thought he 
knew a lot of things, but he 
did. He would tell of things 
that had happened in the 
past or things he had heard 
of. He never went to school 
but knew a lot. 

As a young man, Morgan worked 
with cattle people around the Lake of 
Okeechobee and learned how to take 
care of the “cows” as he called it. This is 
the reason why he was placed in charge 
on the Big Cypress Reservation when 
the cattle or “cows” were given to the 
Indians. He loved to care for the animals 
from day break to sunset. With this job 
he was to teach others how to tend their 
cattle to make a living. 

He taught owners how to mark their 
herds; how to cut and make steers out 
of little bulls; and cut ears to mark them 
for identification. This was done because 
in those days there were no fences and 


many cattle would be in the swamp. 

In this way the boys will know the 
value of animals, as they grow older they 
will also know it can give them many to 
take care of their family. 

I never heard him say mean words 
to anyone, but smile whenever someone 
said a bad word or so. 
He only smiled and 
said, since I became a 
Christian I never felt like 
I use to. Both he and his 
wife, Katie, were faithful 
Christians. 

There were no roads 
in Big Cypress at that 
time. People use to go in 
big trucks or do the best 
they could to go through 
pastures. We use to get 
stuck and spend hours 
trying to get a car out of 
mud or ponds where the 
ground was too wet and muddy. 

Morgan worked many years in Big 
Cypress and never returned to his home 
land in Brighton. 

Morgan Smith stuck with the cattle 
even though they lost a lot of them, for 
the cattle had to adjust to a new land 
and learn to eat different kinds of grass. 
I don’t remember how long before the 
cattle settled down and began to eat to 
survive. 

All Morgan used to say was give 
them time, it’s new land for these cattle, 
but they will get use to it and they did. 
Today some of our Indians have cattle 
and are doing good. 




the 


organ Smith demonstrates the making of buckskin clothing under a chickee at 
Seminole Okalee Indian Village on the Hollywood Reservation. 


Updates to begin at 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


SUB MITTED BY ANNETTE SN APP 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum will be closed from 
Aug. 17 until Sept. 24 while it undergoes 
improvements to enhance the visitor 
experience. Beautification plans include 
a fresh coat of paint to the ceiling and 
the walls of the Museum store and new 
carpet to freshen up several areas of the 
Museum. The improvements and some 
deep cleaning will be only the beginning to 
more substantive changes. 

“Planned improvements will greatly 
enhance visitor experience,” said Paul 
Backhouse, Museum director and Tribal 


Historic Preservation Officer. “In addition 
to the cosmetic improvements, visitors will 
also be able to experience new elements in 
the galleries. They will interact with culture 
through a dedicated app and new touch 
and feel activity. In addition, a major new 
photography installation from renowned 
Australian photographer Russell James 
will add depth and allow us to share the 
Seminole story, both here on Big Cypress 
and with a global audience.” 

The Museum will reopen on Indian 
Day, Sept. 25, with a daylong celebration 
of special programming to welcome back 
visitors who will be able to experience the 
interactive components and see James’ 
unique photography on the Seminole Tribe. 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum will be closed from Aug. 17 to Sept. 24 for beautification plans. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Camille Billie, 3, and Aniya Cypress, 10, collect seashells at sunset July 21 during the 22nd annual Wellness Conference at Hilton Marco Island Beach 
Resort and Spa on Marco Island. 


Annual Wellness Conference 
revitalizes mind, body, soul 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND — For 22 
years, Seminoles in Recovery’s Wellness 
Conference has provided the community 
with camaraderie and tools to make better 
choices for healthier lives, a fact Helene 
Buster hopes will make a 23rd year 
possible. 

“I hope people see the fellowship of 
Tribal members and that there is sobriety 
in their community,” said Buster, Family 
Services Department director. “For those 
who are part of it, they know the program 
works because they keep coming back.” 

Buster, who boasts 26 years of sobriety, 
coordinates the Seminoles in Recovery 
program and said she will continue to hold 
meetings and events to keep the community 
united. Nearly 400 attended the conference 
July 19-23 at Hilton Marco Island Beach 
Resort and Spa on Marco Island. 

Wellness Conference sessions 
imparted information from professionals 
and those in recovery. Topics included 
“Relapse, It Doesn’t Have to Happen,” 
“Gratitude - Indian Style,” Forgiveness: 
Let Go and Move On” and “Health, Mind 
& Body.” Fitness on the beach kept the 
body moving, including morning walks 
before sunrise that drew daily crowds of 
100 . 

Alcoholics Anonymous meetings 
and personal testimonies rounded out the 
schedule. 

Alex Buck, of Brighton Reservation, 
never believed he was an addict until 
he attended the Seminoles in Recovery 
convention in March. This was his first 
time at the Wellness Conference. 

“Hearing from the people who walked 
the walk has more of an impact than reading 
it in a book,” Buck said. “I never knew so 


many Seminoles in recovery. It blows me 
away how much fun I have being sober.” 

Certified addiction counselor Sonya 
McKee discussed causes of relapse, 
including keeping secrets, euphoric recall, 
and people, places and things. 

She said addiction is dangerously 
powerful. 

“ 4 I don’t need help’ is the last thing 
my husband said to me. He was found dead 
with a needle in his arm,” said McKee, who 
has presented at the conference for nine 
years. “We have a disease we cannot fight 
alone. When we convince ourselves we can 
do it by ourselves, we’re a goner.” 

Advice came from presenters and from 
personal testimonies of those in recovery. 
Denise Alley, a Native American storyteller 
and motivational speaker, told attendees 
that the Wellness Conference perpetuates 
the love they have in their hearts for family 
and community. 

During personal testimony sessions, 
dozens shared their stories. Some said they 
were grateful to hear other Tribal members 
talk about their addictions. 

“To me, that’s what this whole thing is 
about, so our people can get together and 
share their stories,” Buster said. 

Programs geared specifically for youth 
conveyed the same lessons adults learned 
and kept kids active. 

Family Services’ Fred Mullins led 
the program for ages 9 to 16. In one 
activity, children learned to braid, which 
demonstrated the power of three, he said. 

“One may be easily overpowered, two 
can defend themselves but a cord of three 
cannot be broken,” he said. “When we pull 
together as a team, we can accomplish 
great things.” 

The metaphor emphasized not walking 
alone through life, that everyone needs a 
strong team behind them, said presenter 


Douglas Cox. At the end of the session, 
each child wrote a list of trusted people to 
be on their life team. 

“If you are in the fifth grade, the drug 
guys are coming,” Cox said. “You need a 
life team to face that stuff.” 

Conference sessions concluded with 
the annual sobriety countdown. By the end, 
more than 100 people stood in descending 
order of time sober, starting with 41 years 
clean and ending with 18 days. They 
represented 641 years of sobriety. 

“We have to be intertwined together 
to make it,” Buster said. “You young guys 
need to see who is in recovery so they can 
help you. Pick up the phone; these are your 
tribal friends who are here to help you.” 

Lila Osceola, clean for 16 months, is 
grateful to have found a new way of living 
through the program. 

“I built a relationship and a family 
here,” said Osceola, of Hollywood. “Now 
I sponsor women so I give back what was 
freely given to me. It’s changed me a lot; 
I have my kids back and am able to be a 
parent. It’s made me into a responsible, 
loving, caring woman.” 

President Mitchell Cypress has 
attended every Wellness Conference and 
said he finds it useful for the Tribe. He said 
he would like to see it continue, adding 
that the conference “doesn’t need to be at 
a fancy place as long as you deliver the 
message.” 

Buster believes the Wellness 
Conference will continue for a 23rd year 
even if Seminoles in Recovery has to raise 
its own funds. 

“We just have to figure it out,” she 
said. “Maybe one day when people look for 
help they will remember something they 
picked up here. Whatever comes, we’ll 
do what we have to, band together and do 
something. Everyone wants a No. 23.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Line dancers fill the dance floor during the Boots and Pearls dinner party July 22 to conclude the 22nd annual Wellness Conference. The five-day 
event featured wellness sessions, fitness walks and Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. 


Help prevent spread of 
mosquito-borne illness 



SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 


Florida Department of Health in Broward 


They buzz past people’s ears while they 
sleep. They swoop past the TV screen while 
the family watches in the evening. They 
may circle ankles outside the 
front door. 

They are Aedes 
mosquitoes, a little black 
variety of biters with white 
spots that are common 
summer nuisances but also 
can carry serious diseases. 

In tribal lands and Florida 
neighborhoods, they live in 
close proximity to humans, 
even inside the house. 

Aedes mosquitoes are 
in the spotlight because 
they can spread the tropical 
viruses called chikungunya 
(pronounced chicken-GOON-ye), dengue 
fever, West Nile virus and other diseases 
that have appeared in Florida recently. The 
number of cases is small, but the diseases 
can be serious if untreated. 

As summer rains increase, Aedes and 
other mosquitoes breed in larger numbers. 
While elimination isn’t possible, the 
presence of mosquitoes can be minimized. 

“Everyone should be aware of 
mosquitoes and take steps to protect 
themselves,” said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director 
of the Florida Department of Health in 
Broward County. “The best way to do that 
is to avoid being bitten by mosquitoes. 
We recommend 


HEALTH 


Broward County 


baths and pet water bowls twice a week. 
Inside the home, Aedes can breed where 
water collects, such as refrigerator ice 
makers, electric toothbrush holders and 
drips under sinks. 

Cover the openings of homes. If 
outdoors when mosquitoes 
are active, wear shoes, socks, 
long pants and long sleeves. 
Spray bare skin and clothing 
with repellent (make sure it 
contains DEET, picaridin, 
oil of lemon eucalyptus or 
IR3535). Close windows and 
doors, and repair damaged 
screens. 

As of June 1 , no 
Floridians have contracted a 
mosquito-borne illness this 
year unless they were bitten 
in another country. Last 
year, however, 11 Floridians 
were infected with chikungunya from local 
mosquitoes, six contracted dengue fever 
locally and 16 contracted West Nile virus. 

Chikungunya did not appear in the 
Western Hemisphere until 2013 but spread 
quickly in the Caribbean and Florida last 
year. It spreads when a mosquito bites an 
infected person, gets the virus and then bites 
someone else. 

For more information about mosquito- 
borne illnesses, visit www.floridahealth. 
gov/diseases-and-conditions/mosquito- 
bome-diseases. 

To report mosquito infestation, call 


Seminole mosquito control, 561-319-3983. 


a practice called 
Drain and Cover.” 

Drain standing 
water in and 
around the house. 
Eliminate even 
puddles because 
Aedes can breed in 
containers as small 
as a bottle cap. 

Get rid of 
water collected 
in garbage cans, 


tires, buckets, 
roof gutters, pool 
covers, coolers, 
toys, flower pots 
and plants with 
pockets, such as 
bromeliads. Discard 
items where rain 
sprinkler water 


or 


collects. Clean bird 


Photo courtesy of Florida Department of Health 

Last year, 11 Floridians were infected with chikungunya from local 
mosquitoes, six contracted dengue fever locally and 16 contracted West 
Nile virus. 


After rain, stormwater 
runoff causes pollution 


SUBMITTED BY NICHOLAS P ERSAUD 
Environmental Health Program 

Progress and development on Seminole 
Tribe lands have resulted in more paved 
roads, concrete pads and driveways, which 
have created impervious surfaces. These 
impervious surfaces prevent rainwater from 
naturally soaking into the ground during 
rains, which becomes stormwater runoff. 
Stormwater runoff can pick up debris, 
chemicals, dirt and other pollutants and 
flow into a storm sewer system or directly 
to a lake, stream, river or wetland. 

Polluted stormwater runoff can have 
many adverse effects on plants, fish, animals 
and people. 

Sediment has the potential to cloud the 
water and make it difficult or impossible for 
aquatic plants to grown. It also can destroy 
aquatic habitats. Sediment is the most 
common pollutant in waterways. 

Excess nutrients have the potential 
to cause algae blooms. When algae die, 
they sink to the bottom and decompose in 
a process that removes oxygen from the 
water, which may create low oxygen levels 
in waters. Bacteria and other pathogens 
have the potential to wash into swimming 
areas and create health hazards. 

Debris - plastic bags, plastic multipack 
rings, bottles and cigarette butts - are 
washed into waterbodies and may harm 
aquatic life like ducks, fish, turtles and 
birds, and household hazardous wastes like 
insecticides, pesticides, paint, solvents, used 
motor oil and other auto fluids may poison 
aquatic life, land animals and people. 

Follow these tips to help prevent 
stormwater pollution. 

Residential: Recycle or properly 
dispose of household products that contain 
chemicals, such as insecticides, pesticides, 
paint, solvents and used motor oil and other 
auto fluids. Transfer stations located on the 
reservations will help with proper disposal 
of these items. 


Don’t pour them onto the ground or 
into storm drains. 

Lawn care: Excess fertilizers and 
pesticides applied to lawns and gardens 
wash off and pollute streams. In addition, 
yard clippings and leaves can wash into 
storm drains and contribute nutrients and 
organic matter to streams. 

Don’t overwater lawns; consider using 
a soaker hose instead of a sprinkler. And 
use pesticides and fertilizers sparingly. 
When use is necessary, use these chemicals 
in the recommended amounts. Use mulch 
or safer pest control methods whenever 
possible. Compost or mulch yard waste, and 
cover piles of dirt or mulch being used in 
landscaping projects. 

Septic systems: Leaking and poorly 
maintained septic systems release nutrients 
and pathogens (bacteria and viruses) 
that can be picked up by stormwater 
and discharged into nearby waterbodies. 
Pathogens can cause public health problems 
and environmental concerns. 

Inspect systems every three years 
and pump tanks as necessary (every 3 
to 5 years). Don’t dispose of household 
hazardous waste in sinks or toilets. 

Agriculture: Lack of vegetation on 
streambanks can lead to erosion. Overgrazed 
pastures can also contribute excessive 
amounts of sediment to local waterbodies. 
Excess fertilizers and pesticides can harm 
aquatic animals and lead to destructive 
algae blooms. Livestock in streams can 
contaminate waterways with bacteria, 
making them unsafe for human contact. 

Rotate animal grazing to prevent 
over grazing and potential soil erosion in 
fields. Also, apply fertilizers and pesticides 
according to label instructions to save 
money and minimize pollution. 

For more information regarding 
stormwater runoff pollution and best 
management practices, contact the 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department at 954-965-4380. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 



Beverly Bidney 

ROOST RULER: A rooster rules the roost at the Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce. The 
horse doesn’t seem to mind but keeps a close watch on his feathered friend. 


Gordon Wareham 

NATIVE ROCK FEST: Ted Nelson, center, performs with his band, the Tee Pee Creepers, July 17 at the 
Hard Rock Cafe in Hollywood. The performance was part of Native Rock Celebration, a movement 
spearheaded by Nelson and Lee Tiger, of the Miccosukee Tribe, to spotlight Native American 
musicians. 



Beverly Bidney 

CATCH OF THE DAY: Kids continue fishing June 27 after the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament ended in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

BOY TALK: Caden Abraham Jumper, 2, and his uncle Wildcat Naha Jumper converse on the sidelines of the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena July 
1 between the Cinco de Mayo and Josiah Johns Memorial rodeos in Brighton. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Tribes push to end 
Obamacare requirement 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

Representatives of several Indian Tribes, 
including Crow, Blackfeet, Rosebud 
Sioux and Fort Peck Reservation’s 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes, support 
legislation introduced by congressional 
Republicans recently that would exempt 
Tribes nationwide from being classified 
as large employers under the federal 
Affordable Care Act - a designation that 
requires Tribes to pay higher insurance 
costs or face federal penalties. 

Although Republicans have been 
struggling unsuccessfully to overturn the 
entire Affordable Care Act, the current 
effort to address the tribal large-employer 
requirement is gamering significant 
Indian support. 

Co-sponsors in the Senate include 
Sen. Mike Crapo, R-Idaho; and Sen. John 
Thune, R-S.D. Rep. Ryan Zinke, R-Mont., 
is sponsoring the bill in the House, where 
it’s co-sponsored by Rep. Kristi Noem, 
R-S.D. 

The requirement for Tribes that have 
more than 50 employees to offer group 
insurance took effect Jan. 1. Individual 
Indians aren’t subject to tax penalties, as 
many other citizens are, if they fail to get 
individual coverage. 

U.S. District Judge Scott Skavdahl, 
of Casper, Wyoming, has already rejected 
a challenge from the Northern Arapaho 
Tribe to the large-employer insurance 
requirement, finding that determining the 
Tribe qualifies as a large employer under 
the federal law doesn’t abrogate any rights 
guaranteed to it by treaty. 

“If Congress wished to exempt Indian 
Tribes from this mandate that otherwise 
might be reasonably constmed as applying 
to them, it needed to do so explicitly,” 
Skavdahl wrote. 

-MohaveDailyNews. com 

Rolla Southern Cherokee 
fight for recognition 

ROLLA, Mo. — The paperwork 
for the Southern Cherokee Indian 
Tribe’s application to become a federally 
recognized Native American Tribe 
weighed 79 pounds when it was sent to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 

Fifteen years ago, members of this 
unrecognized Missouri Tribe began 
researching its ancestry and heritage, and 
finally, in early May 2015, the Tribe’s 484 
members completed step one of the tribal 
recognition process, which gives Tribes 
access to federal funds, land and water 
rights, tribal sovereignty and an immediate 
financial infusion. Through the BIA, the 
New Tribes Program grants Tribes with 
fewer than 1,700 members $160,000 a 
year for a period of three years. 

But without federal recognition, 
they’ll never see a dime - and even under 
new regulations that went into effect June 
29, it could take years before a decision 
comes down. 

In Missouri, there are nearly 30,000 
American Indian and Alaska Natives 
(2010 U.S. Census) and although some 
belong to federal and state-recognized 
Tribes, none of these groups are legally 
headquartered in Missouri. If approved, 
the Southern Cherokee Indian Tribe could 
become the first. 

Many Native groups fear fading away 
without federal support, but the Rolla 
group has held on for decades without 
it. Fearing persecution from the state and 
the bigger Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, 
the group’s ancestors met in secret in one 
another’s homes. 

The majority of the 567 Tribes 
officially recognized in the U.S. never 
had to go through the recognition process. 
Their origins were established long ago via 
policy decisions, lawsuits and treaties with 
the government. Those who have gone 
through the process have often found it, as 
the Southern Cherokee do, monumental, 
overwhelming and expensive. 

From 1978, when the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs implemented its previous 
standard, to this year, when the new 
system was enacted, there have been 
316 petitioners. Only 51 managed to 
complete the application, and just 17 
were “acknowledged as an Indian Tribe 
within the meaning of federal law.” The 
other 34 were denied. Even Tribes with 
documented historical lineages have 
taken decades to be acknowledged. The 
Mashpee Wampanoag, who greeted the 
Pilgrims in Massachusetts in 1 620, waited 
29 years before they were federally 
recognized in 2007. 

Not everyone is pleased about 
federal recognition. Some politicians fear 
incursion from the casino industry if more 
petitioners are acknowledged. 

Then there are financial limitations. 
The more Tribes there are, the less the 
federal government can assist each one. 
Recognized Tribes also worry about 
diluting tribal sovereignty and the 
meaning of being Native. 

Principal Chief Bill John Baker, 
of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, 
worries that groups with “loose citizenship 
requirements” might have an easier time 
becoming Tribes. 

Baker, like many tribal leaders, fears 
imposter groups may undermine the power 


and legitimacy of recognized Tribes. 

In evaluating candidates, the BIA 
uses a three-person team that includes a 
historian, genealogist and anthropologist. 
To be recognized, a group must satisfy 
seven mandatory criteria, including the 
stipulation that petitioners show they 
have maintained community and political 
authority since 1 900 to the present. For this 
reason, approving the Southern Cherokee 
in Rolla may be difficult. There are three 
other “Southern Cherokee” petitioners in 
different states, and the BIA frowns on 
what it calls “splinter groups.” 

With the first part of their application 
completed, focus is now on raising 
money to send off the other 26 boxes of 
genealogies and ancestral charts. All that 
weight is expensive, but they hope to send 
it in a month. 

When Aljazeera America asked 
what’s driving them, Southern Cherokee 
Steve Matthews replied, “We couldn’t tell 
our kids we didn’t try.” 

-Aljazeera America 

Famed Sioux horse effigy 
returns to South Dakota 

PIERRE, S.D. — The South 
Dakota State Historical Society recently 
announced the return of the state’s Great 
Sioux Horse Effigy to the Cultural Heritage 
Center’s museum collection storage area 
in Pierre, South Dakota. Plans are being 
drawn for redisplaying the effigy during a 
special celebration Oct. 10-12. 

“We are pleased to relate to the 
citizens of South Dakota that the effigy has 
returned to us in excellent condition, with 
no damage and no signs of wear,” State 
Historical Society Director Jay D. Vogt 
told the Yankton Daily Press & Dakotan. 

The iconic effigy, carved by Hunkpapa 
Lakota leader No Two Horns, has been 
displayed in an international touring 
exhibition of Plains Indian masterworks, 
called “The Plains Indians: Artists of Earth 
and Sky,” which featured the iconic effigy 
since April 2014 in Paris at musee du quai 
Branly, the Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art in Kansas City and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. More 
than 500,000 people viewed the exhibition 
at the three locations. 

The effigy earned high praise at 
each venue, including acclaim from New 
York Times reviewer Holland Cotter: 
“In a history of great sculpture, past 
and present, from the North American 
continent, (the effigy) has a place in the 
highest pantheon.” 

Along with the new display, which 
will include other effigies borrowed 
from the Smithsonian Institution, will 
be a series of events beginning on Oct. 
10 that include presentations, craft 
demonstrations by American Indian artists 
from South Dakota and programs about 
Sitting Bull and the Good Earth State Park 
at Blood Run. 

-Yankton Daily Press & Dakotan 

Blackfeet vote to 
reform government 

BROWNING, Mont. — After years 
of political turmoil, and a year of discussing 
reform, citizens of the Blackfeet Nation 
have indicated by informal poll, 412-255, 
to reform their Tribe’s government and 
rewrite their constitution. 

Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 
Member Joe McKay, an attorney who has 
organized most of the gatherings, said the 
meetings would continue this fall in an 
effort to educate members about what is 
wrong with their current government and 
how it can be changed. 

“People have always been getting 
upset with the tribal council and they 
always yell and scream that the system is 
broken. But then there is an election and 
a new council gets to work and people 
say the system works again,” he told 
FlatheadBeacon.com. “But that’s not true. 
The system is broken.” 

As a tribal government established 
through the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934, 
there is no separation of powers in the 
Blackfeet infrastructure. The tribal council 
controls everything. That dysfunction was 
on full display in 2012 and 2013 when 
the tribal council split into two factions 
and the government had to shut down on 
multiple occasions. 

In June 2008, Blackfeet voters 
overwhelmingly passed a referendum 
to create a constitutional committee to 
reform the constitution and implement a 
government with three branches, much 
like Crow Nation did in 2001. But after a 
few years the effort faltered. 

McKay said he believes this time 
around will be different because it is a 
grassroots effort. 

-FlatheadBeacon. com 

Seminoles, state object 
to slots ruling 

TALLAHASSEE — A recent game- 
changing 1st District Court of Appeal 
three-man panel ruling to grant a slots 
license to Gretna Racing, a Gadsden 
County horse track, has the state of Florida 
Department of Business and Professional 
Regulation, Attorney General Pam Bondi 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida seeking 
an “en banc” hearing: a demand that the 


full appeals court rehear the case. 

“Only a few decades ago, the Tribe 
and its citizens were impoverished. 
Today, the Tribe’s successful casinos 
fund tribal programs including health 
care, the environment, education and law 
enforcement, as well as other benefits 
for Tribal members,” wrote Seminole 
Tribe lawyer Barry Richard in a 19-page 
“amicus,” or friend-of-the court, brief. 
“The Tribe’s self-sufficiency, and indeed 
its economic survival, depends upon 
the revenues from the businesses it has 
built up in reliance on the substantial 
exclusivity that it bargained for, and that 
the state agreed to, in the compact.” 

With a 2-1 vote, a panel of the appeals 
court decided that a 2009 law actually 
allows pari-mutuels, in counties where 
voters have given approval, to offer slot 
machines. Dissenting Judge Scott Makar, 
state regulators and the Seminoles argue 
that the historically gambling-averse 
Legislature has to also give the counties 
permission for slots. 

The law, which went into effect in 
2010, accompanied the compact, which 
sets the parameters for the Seminoles’ 
slot machine operations and also gives the 
Tribe exclusive rights to offer banked card 
games, including blackjack. 

Under terms of the compact, the 
Tribe’s payments to the state would 
decrease if additional pari-mutuels in 
Broward or Miami-Dade were allowed to 
add slots. In fact, the Seminoles could stop 
payments altogether if tracks or frontons 
outside the two counties began operating 
the lucrative one-armed bandits. 

Richard wrote that the panel failed 
to consider lawmakers’ wishes when they 
passed the law and approved the compact. 
The agreement was “intentionally 
designed to limit the geographical scope 
of gaming.” 

“It defies logic to conclude that the 
Legislature would enact a law with the 
express purpose of limiting the expansion 
of gaming in Florida and providing for an 
increase in revenue that is dependent upon 
Seminole gaming exclusivity and, in the 
same bill, authorize the spread of gaming 
to every county in the state and allow 
any of 65 counties to unilaterally torpedo 
the compact, thereby causing the loss of 
billions of dollars in state revenue,” he 
wrote. 

The Gadsden County track, located 
in a rural area west of Tallahassee, is the 
first facility in the country to receive a 
pari-mutuel license for rodeo-style barrel 
racing - a license the court decided state 
regulators erred in issuing the license. 

-Naples Herald 

Poarch Creeks offer help; 
governor says, 6 No 5 

ATMORE, Ala. — All the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians want to do is help. 

But Alabama Gov. Robert Bentley 
doesn’t want tribal money. 

The drama playing out in Alabama 
these days increased when the Poarch 
Creeks put their offer of $250 million to 
help the state’s current financial crisis on 
televised commercials that urges the state 
to enter into a gambling compact with the 
Tribe. 

The ad features a cross section of 
people, some in suits and others in baseball 
caps, discussing the state budget crisis 
and urging viewers to call the governor 
or legislators and press for an agreement 
with the Tribe. 

“Gaming’s here, and Poarch does it 
right and the Tribe wants to partner with 
Alabama. A compact has been discussed 
for years. It would generate state revenue 
and benefit you and me, me and you. 
Poarch can help fix this deficit mess,” the 
ad says. 

The Poarch Band operates casinos in 
Atmore, Wetumpka and Montgomery with 
electronic bingo machines that resemble 
slot machines. The casinos include a 236- 
room hotel at Wind Creek Atmore and a 
283-room hotel at Wind Creek Wetumpka. 
The Tribe has previously said it would 
like exclusive rights to run gambling in 
Alabama and or possibly another location 
in the state. 

“Our state is in an economic crisis. 
Our Tribe is willing and able to help solve 
the immediate deficit and help protect 
jobs and essential services that Alabama 
families depend on. We are hopeful that 
the governor will partner with us for the 
common good of all Alabamians,” Poarch 
Band Tribal Chair Stephanie A. Bryan 
said in a statement. 

Gov. Bentley publicly belittled the 
ad: “They are being disingenuous. We 
have not been offered $250 million by 
the Poarch Creek Indians. We can’t take 
money from them because it’s advance 
money that will be paid on things down 
the road.” 

The governor went on to say that what 
is being suggested is prepaid taxes, and 
that would amount to a loan to the state. 
He said the Tribe was being dishonest in 
suggesting they could solve the budget 
problem and emphasized the only solution 
is an increase in taxes and a reduction in 
services. Bentley said that taking the 
money would be unconstitutional. 

“I really wish they would be honest 
with the state of Alabama,” he told 
AtmoreNews.com. “What they are saying 
now is just totally dishonest.” 


The Tribe has been trying to help the 
state for months in return for a pact giving 
them sole rights to gaming, but Bentley’s 
office offered little response until the ad 
came out. 

Bentley said he does have the power 
to cut a deal with the Tribe but said he 
and many other Alabamians have a hard 
time granting exclusive rights to just one 
business to do anything. 

-A tmoreNews. com 

Lenni-Lenape sue 
New Jersey, Gov. Christie 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 
N.J. — The Nanticoke Lenni-Lenape 
Tribal Nation, a state-recognized American 
Indian Tribe of 3,000 members, has filed a 
civil-rights action lawsuit in federal court 
against the state of New Jersey and Gov. 
Chris Christie’s administration. 

The Tribe alleges that Christie is 
attempting to rescind the state’s tribal 
recognition, granted in 1982. The Tribe 
also alleges the state is motivated by an 
irrational, stereotype-driven fear of an 
Indian casino, even though the Tribe’s 
charter and religious tenets expressly 
prohibit gaming. 

State recognition plays no role in 
securing federal gaming rights, and the 
Tribe has never sought such rights during 
33 years of state recognition, according 
to the full complaint filed by Washington, 
D.C. law firm Cultural Heritage Partners 
and New Jersey law firm Barry, Corrado 
Grassi. 

The suit says the Tribe faces 
the imminent loss of dozens of jobs, 
withdrawal of federal economic 
development grants, college scholarships 
and the revocation of its ability to label 
the arts and crafts produced by its 40 
professional artisans as “American Indian 
made.” 

“They are denying the way we exist,” 
said Mark Gould, tribal chairman and 
principal chief of the Tribe. “Our people 
have been an integral part of this region 
for thousands of years.” 

In real dollars, the loss of state 
recognition would cost the Lenape nearly 
$260,000 yearly from items labeled 
“American Indian made,” $600,000 in 
health grants from the federal government, 
$650,000 per year in tribal employment 
and about $7.8 million from their 
company, NLT Enterprises. 

The governor’s office had not 
responded to calls for comment by 
press time. The lawsuit says Christie’s 
administration stopped communicating 
with the Tribe for months and ultimately 
told the Lenape it would do nothing to 
resolve the matter. 

-Press Of AtlanticCity. com 

Ancient Chinese petroglyphs 
possibly found in Albuquerque 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Illinois 
researcher John Ruskamp said he has 
proof Chinese explorers came through the 
southwest United States 2,500 years ago - 
proof found in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
It’s the kind of discovery that could lead to 
the history books being rewritten. 

Ruskamp said he initially discovered 
what appeared to him was an ancient 
Chinese symbol in Utah. Searching for 
more, he visited the Petroglyph National 
Monument in Albuquerque, where he 
found several markings that are confirmed 
“by numerous world-renowned experts in 
the field of ancient Chinese and rock art in 
general” to be ancient Chinese markings, 
Ruskamp told Kob.com. 

“We have found ancient Chinese 
writings that are readable at multiple sites 
across the southwest,” he said. 

Petroglyph National Monument Chief 
of Interpretation Diane Souder expressed 
skepticism. 

“We’re not disputing it, but we’re not 
absorbing it,” she said. “We don’t know 
what these images mean, only the people 
who carved these images really know for 
sure. No one will ever know if there is a 
relationship with the Chinese culture.” 

Ruskamp said he will return to 
Albuquerque to search more of the 
volcanic rocks of the Petroglyphs in 
September. 

-Kob.com 

Another ancestry for 
founders of the Americas? 

BOSTON, Mass. — The founders of 
the Americas traversed a frozen ice bridge 
across the Bering Strait 15,000 years 
ago, moving from Eurasia to the North 
American continent. 

The migration to the Americas is 
thought to have begun during the Ice 
Age, when two ice sheets covering much 
of North and South America separated 
during a period of tumultuous climate 
change. 

That created an ice-free corridor 
through the Rocky Mountain river valleys 
and a passageway for the Americas’ 
earliest settlers. That’s been the accepted 
theory for many years. 

A recent Harvard Medical School 
study published in the journal “Nature,” 
however, upends that theory, concluding 
that some modern-day Brazilians in the 
Amazon carry traces of DNA suggesting 



they share a history with indigenous 
Australians. That finding suggests the 
founders of the Americas were more 
diverse than suspected and arrived in 
separate waves. 

“We found this pattern in the genetic 
data and were kind of very surprised 
and incredulous,” Harvard geneticist 
and study coauthor David Reich told the 
Boston Globe. 

The study, however, does not discuss 
when and how the distant cousins reached 
South America. 

A separate study which appeared in 
the journal “Science” also detected traces 
of DNA indicators from Australia, New 
Guinea and other parts of Australasia in 
the South Americans. Those researchers 
say that such “mixing” is a more recent 
phenomenon and that there was a single 
burst of migration. 

The two papers, and their somewhat 
conflicting findings, show that scientists 
in the 21st century are still grappling 
to understand one of the most basic 
questions about civilization: How were 
the Americas populated millennia ago, 
and who were those early residents? 

Jennifer Raff, an anthropological 
geneticist at the University of Texas not 
involved with either study, said she’s more 
convinced by the Harvard team’s paper 
because of its robust statistical methods 
- the theory of two distinct, ancient 
migrations points to the genetic diversity 
of the population that crossed the Bering 
Strait, which is consistent with most of her 
colleagues’ findings. 

“What’s exciting for the field is 
this ancestry has never been detected 
before, but it fits with everything we have 
suspected,” Raff said. 

-Boston Globe 

Grand Canyon Skywalk offers 
new view - for $80 a visit 

GRAND CANYON WEST, 
Ariz. — Don’t look down. 

No, do look down! Make yourself! 
That’s the point of standing on a steel- 
enforced, horseshoe-shaped glass 
walkway protruding out 70 feet past the 
Grand Canyon’s west rim, 4,000 feet 
above this Wonder of the World. 

“You are paying $80.94 for the 
novelty - perhaps a rip-off, perhaps a 
life-changing experience? - of being 
suspended over this natural wonder. 
Might as well muster the intestinal 
fortitude and gaze directly down upon the 
serrated sandstone cliffs and the winding 
Colorado River directly below,” wrote 
the Sacramento Bee in a recent review 
of the controversial tourist attraction. 
“You console yourself by thinking of the 
thousands of tourists who have donned the 
clownish booties - to keep the glass from 
scratching - and blotted out encroaching 
acrophobic thoughts to experience the 
Skywalk, the $30 million edifice built 
by the Hualapai Indians in 2007 to draw 
visitors to their remote reservation and 
maybe siphon some tourist dollars from 
Las Vegas three hours to the west. 

“If grandmotherly types from 
Iowa, families from Bangalore and 
Stockholm, college girls from Brazil and 
honeymooners from Latvia can make 
the walk and take time to gawk at Grand 
Canyon West, surely you can do it. Man 
up, dude. 

“Out on the walk, all becomes clearer. 
You are herded with bovine passivity near 
the center of the semicircle, where several 
red-shirted workers donning digital 
cameras go all Annie Leibovitz on you, 
setting up shots and snapping pictures 
in all sorts of poses: ‘You, sir, yes, lean 
back on the rail and lift your arms in 
the air, yeah, like you’re falling,’ one 
photographer intones. ‘And, ladies, you 
lean forward like you’re pushing them. 
You’ll be fine, I promise. Now everyone 
look in the camera. One. Two. Three. 
Perfect. You can view these in the gift 
shop ...’” 

For $65 a portfolio. 

“But you feel compelled to spend 
the money,” claims the Bee review. “You 
know it’s kind of a rip-off. You know that 
everything seems tinged with the phony 
and cheesy. You even feel a bit sullied by 
a commercialism that far exceeded that 
of the South Rim and relatively ascetic 
North Rim, both run by the National Park 
Service. But people come because, as the 
old saying about Mount Everest goes, it’s 
there.” 

The Bee reports that the 2, 3 00-member 
Hualapai Tribe “reportedly has seen a nice 
return on that $30 million investment. A 
spokesman declined to provide figures, but 
a worker in one of the several gift shops 
confided that the attractions - Skywalk, 
aerial viewing of the canyon via plane 
and helicopter, rafting tours, pontoon-boat 
excursions, horseback rides on the rim, 
room accommodations at on-site cabins 
and a hotel in nearby Peach Springs - ‘do 
really well.’” 

“We came through here 50 years 
ago, and all this was free,” retiree Ralph 
Brockway told the Bee. “I mean, this 
wasn’t here. You could just drive up and 
look out into the canyon. No one stopped 
you. You paid nothing.” 

-Sacramento Bee 
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Eileen Soler/File photo 

An example of the Creek alphabet, which 
consists of 19 letters, hangs in art form at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s Mosaic Gallery. 
A new immersion program on Brighton 
Reservation will help expose youth to Creek 
beginning at an earlier age. 


Toddlers, 
babies to 
learn Creek 
with pilot 
language 
program 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — A Creek language 
immersion program for children 4 months 
to 3 years old will begin Aug. 17 at the 
former Boys & Girls Club at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 

The pilot program aims to teach 
children Creek in a homey environment. 
Culture language instructors Alice Sweat 
and Jenny Shore will run the program and 
will only speak Creek to children so they 
will learn the language naturally. 

“We are trying to revitalize our 
language,” said Sweat, director of 
traditional language and history. “We 
are targeting them because they haven’t 
had any language yet. We will speak 
nothing but our language in the room and 
hopefully they will converse back to us.” 

Sweat said Chairman James E. 
Billie hatched the idea of the immersion 
program. Sweat then visited the Eastern 
Band of the Cherokee Nation in North 
Carolina to glean ideas from their well- 
established immersion program, which 
has 75 participants from 7 months to 7 
years old. 

Sweat said the program in Brighton 
will be modeled after the Cherokee’s but 
with modifications to accommodate the 
Seminole Tribe’s needs. 

According to the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
young children have a natural curiosity 
about learning. Beginning foreign 
language instruction early sets the stage 
for students to develop advanced levels 
of proficiencies in one or more languages. 
In addition, younger learners possess 
the capacity to develop near native-like 
pronunciation and intonation in a new 
language. 

“Studies have shown repeatedly 
that foreign language learning increases 
critical thinking skills, creativity and 
flexibility of mind in young children,” 
wrote Therese Sullivan Caccavale, 
president of the National Network for 
Early Language Learning, in the Duke 
University Talent Identification Program 
online newsletter. 

The Creek immersion program will 
follow the school schedule and begin at 
7:30 a.m. Parents who work may pick 
up their children at 5:15 p.m.; regular 
dismissal will be 3 p.m. In addition to 
Sweat and Shore, Charter School culture 
teachers Jade Osceola, Jimi Lu Huff and 
Myra Gopher will also participate in the 
program. 

Sweat encourages all parents to have 
their children involved. 

“Once the children are 3 years old, 
they can go to preschool,” Sweat said. 
“We want parents to get involved and 
learn the language, too.” 

For more information or to register 
for the Creek language immersion 
program, contact Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School at 863-467-2501. 


Summer work program offers 
youth real-world experience 


Beverly Bidney 

Lt. Robert Vega, of the Fire Rescue Department, shows SWEP participant Raevin Frank medications from a medical box inside a rescue truck at the 
Hollywood Fire Rescue station July 14. The morning routine included checking medical boxes in all trucks to confirm all necessary items were on 
board and unexpired. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Thirty-nine teenagers are spending 
the summer working for the Tribe to gain 
real-world work experience thanks to the 
Education Department’s Summer Work 
Experience Program (SWEP). 

Through the program, which runs from 
June 15 to Aug. 7, SWEP participants wake 
up, clock in and work in departments as 
diverse as Cattle and Range, Recreation, 
Culture and Fire Rescue. The program, 
which pays an hourly wage, began in 2005 
for high school students. 

Participant Raevin Frank, 18, said 
her curiosity about Fire Rescue led her to 
choose that department. 

“I thought it would be something I 
could use later in life,” said Raevin, who 
will start her senior year at NSU University 
School in Davie this fall. “It’s active; you 
are always busy and I get to see behind the 
scenes. I’m happy to be here. I really enjoy 
it.” 

Although she doesn’t respond to calls 
with the Fire Rescue crew, Raevin trains 
with them daily and became certified in 
CPR and automated external defibrillator 
(AED). She is also learning useful skills 
such as performing the Heimlich maneuver, 
wrapping bandages, using fire hoses and 
tying secure knots. Along with members 
of the department, she attended a class on 
incident command and the art of reading 
smoke at the City of Hollywood Fire 
Rescue Department. 

“We want her to learn something that 
will be useful at home, like CPR and other 
lifesaving skills,” said Lt. Robert Vega. 
“You can’t put a price on that. And she got 
to see what we do on a regular basis.” 

During a rope-tying drill, Raevin 
learned and mastered the complicated 
figure-eight knot. 

“I’ve been teaching guys to do this for 
a long time and she got it on the second try,” 
said battalion shift commander Capt. David 
Lugo. “It takes most people a long time to 
learn it.” 

“That’s one of the toughest knots; 
everybody has problems learning it,” added 
district chief Doug LeValley. 

In Immokalee, students Jada Holdiness, 
14, and Jillian Rodriguez, 14, are valuable 
aides for library assistant Dolores Lopez. 


About 30 to 50 children enter the library 
daily for the summer reading program, and 
the SWEP students read to them and later 
ask questions about the books. They also 
find online activities and interact with the 
community. 

“They are good with the kids,” Lopez 
said. “Some kids make fun of others and 
they (Jada and Jillian) are real good about 
picking up the kids’ spirits; being close in 
age helps. They are very responsible girls.” 

Brent Frank, 16, chose the Hollywood 
Preschool for the second year. He has 
experience babysitting young cousins and 


knows what to expect from toddlers. At the 
preschool, he tends to the needs of the active 
2-year-old class and keeps them busy. 

“I wanted to have a little extra cash 
and I like to keep myself busy,” said the 
Hollywood Hills High School junior. 
“Making sure they aren’t upset is the hard 
part because when they are upset, there is 
no turning back. I wanted more experience 
with children so I will know what to expect 
when I have some of my own.” 

Raini Cypress, 16, is using SWEP to 
earn some income over the summer while 
padding her resume for college applications. 


The junior at American Heritage School 
is working in Big Cypress Councilman 
Cicero Osceola’s office. 

“Everyone said to do it because you 
get to know things in the community,” 
Raini said. “I also really need to learn how 
to properly communicate with people. You 
need to be able to communicate with others 
to be able to function in society.” 

Her responsibilities include answering 
phones, taking notes during meetings 
and voicing her opinions to Councilman 
Osceola. 

+ See SWEP on page 2B 



Brody goes to Washington for 
president’s Gen-I gathering 


BY EILEEN J50LER 

Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — President Barack 
Obama’s push to improve the lives of Indian 
Country youth through his Generation 
Indigenous (Gen-I) initiative advanced 
midsummer when Native teens and young 
adults united in Washington, D.C. for the 
first White House Tribal Youth Gathering. 

Seminole Tribe member Broden 
“Brody” Osceola Hagen, 16, of Naples, 
attended the historic youth summit with 
nearly 900 others - ages 14 to 24 - from 
230 Tribes. 

The July 9 gathering was a collaborative 
effort by the White House, the United 
National Indian Tribal Youth (UNITY) 
organization and the departments of Justice 
and Health and Human Services. 

“I’m very excited and also a little bit 
nervous,” Brody said before the event. “But 
I think my nerves will go away when it all 
starts to become real.” 

“Real” happened with a full day of 
frank discussions about severe problems 
summarized in the president’s 2014 Native 
Youth Report. The report lists staggering 
disparities in education, economics and 
health among young Native Americans 
compared to youth of other races. 

Facts: One in three Native children 
lives in poverty; only 67 percent of Native 
students graduate high school and only 
53 percent who attend schools run by the 
Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) graduate; 
suicide is the second leading cause of death 
among Native youth 15 to 24 years old; the 
prevalence of Type-2 diabetes among 10- to 
19-year-olds is three times higher than the 
national average and five times higher than 
white kids. 

And more: Substance abuse among 
Native students ages 12 or older is highest 
among all population groups - age, gender 
and race. In 2013, an estimated 40 percent 
of Native youth had a lifetime prevalence 
for substance abuse. In 2012, almost 69 
percent of youth admitted into recovery 



Official White House Photo by Lawrence Jackson 

First lady Michelle Obama greets Elizabeth Ferguson, 21, of Kotzebue, Alaska, following her remarks July 9 at the Tribal Youth Gathering in support of 
the Generation Indigenous and Reach Higher initiatives in Washington, D.C. 


facilities claimed alcohol as the primary 
substance of abuse. 

Cecilia Munoz, the president’s director 
of domestic policy, said in a telephone 
press conference July 8 that Gen-I aims 
“to expand educational, employment, 
health and social services” for Native youth 


while their voices are heard, their culture 
continues and their futures thrive. 

“(Native) youth represent the next 
generation of leaders making significant 
contributions to their tribal nations, to the 
cities that they live in, to the United States 
and to the world,” Munoz said. 


Also at the press conference were 
Secretary of Interior Sally Jewell, who 
heads the Bureau of Indian Affairs that 
oversees the Bureau of Indian Education, 
and Lillian Sparks, Commissioner of the 

♦ See GEN-I on page 4B 
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Beverly Bidney 

Dustin Osceola, 4, gets his shoe tied July 15 by SWEP participant Jaden Bankston as Gage Riddle 
and SWEP participant Satie Rico watch during the Hollywood Recreation camp at Seminole Estates. 


SWEP participant Brent Frank reads to the 2-year-old class July 15 at the Hollywood Preschool. 


+ SWEP 

From page IB 


Raini said working in the office has 
already helped her gain more confidence. 
The things she has learned and the 
connections she has made are worth any 
social anxiety she may have felt, she said. 

She looks forward to participating in 
SWEP again next year and encourages her 
peers to take advantage of all the Tribe 
offers youth. 

“You need to recognize how lucky you 
are,” Raini said. “No one can take your 
education away from you. Even if you 
don’t have the best grades, if you tried your 
hardest, you shouldn’t be upset.” 

Jaden Bankston, 15, and Satie Rico, 
14, decided to work at the Hollywood 
Recreation Department camp because 
they thought it would be fun to play with 
younger children. 

“Seeing how kids are in a big group and 
without their parents was interesting,” said 
Satie, an incoming ninth-grader at American 
Heritage School in Plantation. “They are 
definitely different and don’t listen as much. 
But I like SWEP and will do it again next 
year. It’s a great experience.” 


“I learned how to communicate with 
them and had a fun time,” added Jaden, an 
incoming ninth- grader at NSU University 
School in Davie. “But it’s hard when it’s 
time to sit down or change activities; they 
want to keep playing and don’t always 
listen.” 

Despite the challenges, Jaden said he 
loves having fun with the kids and joining 
them on field trips. 

Recreation site manager Joe Collins 
appreciates the students and makes sure they 
receive varied experiences over the summer, 
including camp and the community pool. 

“The program gives them the 
opportunity to see what we do,” Collins 
said. “They are a good group; they always 
check in with me and the kids like them.” 

Supervisors keep in touch with the 
Education Department to document the 
students’ progress. At the end of the 
program, they will be evaluated. The 
records will be kept in the Tribe’s Human 
Resources Department. 

“The SWEP program is designed to 
provide participants with an opportunity to 
develop constructive work habits, a positive 
attitude and valuable job skills necessary to 
enter the workplace prepared and qualified 
to be a productive employee,” said Brenda 


Gillis, Education Department assistant 
director. 

Brent said he is happy for the 
opportunity to earn those skills. 

“Getting up early and coming to work 
prepares you for the real world,” he said. 
“Not everything has to be relaxing; you 
have to keep active to maintain a healthy 
life.” 

“No one can 
take your 
education 
away from 
you.” 

- Raini Cypress, 
American Heritage School 
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Beverly Bidney 

Jaden Bankston and Satie Rico take charge of campers at the Hollywood Recreation camp July 15. Both teens are participants 
in the Summer Work Experience Program (SWEP). 
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First inter-tribal youth congress on climate change 

Teens learn how global warming impacts Tribes nationwide 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

SHEPHERDSTOWN, W.Va. — 

Indian Country teens confronted a global 
problem during the first Inter-Tribal 
Youth Climate Leadership Congress at the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service’s National 
Conservation Training Center. 

The 89 high school students from 28 
tribal communities that span the nation from 
the arctic Alaska North Slope to the steamy 
Florida Everglades attended the June 28 to 
July 3 event in the woods of West Virginia. 

Jim Siegel, a biologist with the Fish & 
Wildlife Service’s Division of Education 
and Outreach who coordinated the event, 
said similar meetings since 2009 have been 
held for teens of all races but the most recent 
congress was called only for Native students 
because Native communities are most in 
danger of environmental devastation. 

“It’s ironic that the people who are 
most vulnerable to climate change are the 
least responsible . . . and they are the people 
with the least political power,” Siegel said. 

Other sponsors 

included the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, National 
Park Service, U.S. 

Forest Service and U.S. 

Geological Survey. 

The six-day 

gathering featured many 
small cluster meetings for 
students to share firsthand 
accounts of environmental 
changes that affect their 
own traditions, land, food 
sources, medicine and 
culture. 

In a video produced 
at the event, Navajo 
teens from New Mexico 
expressed worry about 
consistent and severe 
drought that continues to dry up water 
supplies and has virtually stopped family 
farming operations. Alaskan youths voiced 
concern about melting glaciers that cause 
flooding, which halts whale fishing for 
food, energy and commerce. Teens from 
Hawaii said that higher air temperatures 
will eventually force the extinction of all 
indigenous bird species - thanks to malaria- 
infected mosquitoes that are moving into 
ever-warming mountaintops. 

“[Students] could see how climate 
change impacts communities differently but 
that they are all part of the same system,” 
Siegel said. “It is powerful that they can 
now say, ‘I have a friend whose family 


depends on whaling in the Arctic Ocean and 
how the climate change impacts them and 
I have a friend in the Florida Everglades 
whose life is changing because of the same 
global system.’” 

Marsha Osceola, of the Seminole 
Tribe’s Hollywood Reservation, attended 
the meetings with teens Donavin Osceola 
and Morgan Bert, both of Trail. Tanya 
Williams, an Education Department acting 
adviser, was the group’s mentor and 
chaperone. 

For Marsha, connecting Alaska’s 
melting glaciers to rising seawater along 
Florida’s coast and subsequent salt water 
intrusion in the Everglades was a no-brainer. 

“With water levels rising we’re 
losing beaches on the coast, which means 
tourists might stop coming here; and in the 
Everglades, islands and groves that were 
above water and used for traditional reasons 
are getting harder to find,” Marsha said. 

Tourism, the state’s leading economic 
engine, rakes in nearly $82 billion per year 
but according to the Third U.S. National 
Climate Assessment, released in May 2014: 

“Some of Florida’s top 
tourist attractions, including 
the Everglades and Florida 
Keys, are threatened by sea 
level rise, with estimated 
revenue losses of $9 billion 
by 2025 and $40 billion by 
the 2050s.” 

Closer to home, climate 
change problems could pose 
economic threats to tribally 
owned tourist attractions 
like eco-adventure-based 
Billie Swamp Safari and the 
casino and nightlife-driven 
hotel resorts. 

Marsha also cited 
environmental 
problems in South Florida 
that, fueled by climate 
change, are diminishing habitat for native 
life and interrupting tribal tradition. 

For example, the invasive Burmese 
python kills and eats indigenous animals 
that are critical to the ecosystem, such as 
bobcats, raccoons and birds, at alarming 
rates, according to a 2011 report from the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Invasive plants also wreak havoc. The 
Brazilian pepper bush, brought to the U.S. 
as an ornamental, is now spread throughout 
the Everglades making it harder to find 
its native lookalike, the dahoon holly, a 
traditional medicine tree. 

Even President Barack Obama, during 


“I learned so 
much from 
them that now 
I want to know 
more about our 
problems ...” 

— Morgan Bert, 
conference attendee man-made 


an April 22 visit to Everglades National 
Park near the Miccosukee Reservation, 
acknowledged climate change as an 
imminent threat to the Florida environment 
and economy. 

“We do not have time to deny the effects 
of climate change,” Obama said. “Here in 
the Everglades you can see the effect of a 
changing planet.” 

The congress also featured lectures 
from 11 Native American professionals 
dedicated to environmental issues. 

Speakers included atmospheric 
scientist Robbie Hood (Cherokee), 
who heads the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration’s Unmanned 
Aircraft Systems; anthropologist Joe 
Watkins (Choctaw), who is chief of the 
American Indian Liaison Office at the 
National Park Service in Washington, D.C.; 
lawyer Anne Marie Chischilly (Dine), who 
sits on the Department of Interior’s Federal 
Advisory Committee on Climate Change 
and Natural Resources Science; and hip 
hop artist Frank Wain (Sicangu Lakota), 
whose multiple award-winning recordings 
mix music with messages that bring Native 
environmental issues to light. 

Students learned facts about climate 
change and how to build community 
resilience amid effects that are altering their 
lives. 

Morgan admitted that it was difficult 
for her, at the beginning, to relate to the 
problems of teens from other Tribes whose 
daily lives depend on the environment - 
such as whaling in Alaska and farming in 
New Mexico. 

“To be honest, as the other kids were 
telling how bad it is for them, I realized how 
privileged we are. While other Tribes are 
losing everything, we still have so much,” 
Morgan said. “I learned so much from them 
that now I want to know more about our 
problems - and I will look into that.” 

Siegel said the students were all 
expected to devise plans to address 
environmental concerns in their own 
communities. 

Marsha said the Seminole students 
hope to plan a social gathering for youth 
ages 1 3 through 2 1 . There, they will show 
invasive plant and animal species and tell 
students how to get rid of them in their own 
backyards. 

“The Burmese python is now at the 
top of the food chain and the only way to 
regulate that is to kill them. For the invasive 
plants? They take the water and smother 
the other plants; we have to find a way to 
kill them without using harsh chemicals,” 
Marsha said. 



Photo courtesy of Tanya Williams 

Morgan Bert and Donavin Osceola check out a native flowering plant during an outdoor activity at 
the Inter-Tribal Youth Climate Leadership Congress that ran June 28 through July 3 in West Virginia. 



Photo courtesy of Tanya Williams 

From left, Donavin Osceola, Marsha Osceola and Morgan Bert pose during a break at the first Inter-Tribal Youth Climate 
Leadership Conference at the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service National Conservation Training Center. 
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Photo courtesy of Center for Native American Youth 

Native American teens and young adults pose questions to a panel of senior Obama administration officials July 9 during the first White House Tribal Youth Gathering. 


♦ GEN-I 

From page 1 B 


Administration of Native Americans. 

Jewell said she finds it hard not to 
become angry when she thinks of the history 
of BIE schools and sees the dilapidated 
buildings. For decades, the system separated 
families and ignored Indian culture, she 
said. Now, BIE aims to improve and replace 
facilities while infusing rigorous academics 
with rich culture. 

Currently, there are 183 BIE-fimded 
schools on 64 reservations. Of those, 126 
are tribally controlled and 57 are federally 
controlled. 

The Gen-I initiative, launched by the 
president during the 2014 White House 
Tribal Nations Conference, is delivering 
goals. The new Native Youth Community 
Projects program provided $1.4 million 
to seven tribal education departments for 
school improvements; the new National 
Tribal Youth Network boasts 1,500 
members; $1 million will go to 20 tribal 
colleges to create programs that will help 
students from 45 BIE feeder schools get 
into college; and the BIE has developed 
framework to make Native language critical 
to school curriculum. 

Since 2013 the president, first lady 
Michelle Obama and members of the 
president’s Cabinet, including Jewell and 
Education Secretary Arne Duncan, have 
conducted “listening” visits at reservation 
schools from Alaska to the Miccosukee 
Reservation near Miami, to help restructure 
the BIE. 

Brody said a heartfelt speech at 
the gathering by Michelle Obama, 
who described her visit to Pine Ridge 
Reservation, was a highlight of the event. 

“I know that you can all make the 
change you seek, day by day, vote by vote, 
eagle feather by eagle feather,” Michelle 
Obama told the students while referring to 
SaNoah LaRocque, of the Turtle Mountain 
Band of the Chippewa. 

LaRocque, a Harvard University pre- 
med freshman, fought her district school 
board for the right to wear an eagle feather 
on her high school graduation cap, though 
decorations were not allowed on graduation 
regalia. Arguing that the feather was not 
decoration but a cultural symbol of strength 
and honor, LaRocque won. 

“The first lady was really emotional 
talking about [issues] with us,” Brody said. 
“She was sincere.” 

Jewell credited the listening tours for 
furthering understanding between Tribes 
and the federal government. 

“We’re working to bring BIE schools’ 
control back to the Tribes, recognizing that 
the people who care most about the young 
people in their communities are the people in 
those communities themselves,” Jewell said. 

From the visits came the Blueprint for 
Reform to restructure the BIE. An update 
on the blueprint, released at the youth 
gathering, calls to fix “inadequate socio- 
emotional support networks and an out-of- 


sync curriculum not tailored to tribal needs 
or 21st century learning.” 

New recommendations for the 
president’s $1 billion 2016 Indian education 
budget include BIE funding of $59 million 
in 2016 for replacement construction at 
dilapidated schools; $80 million to bolster 
programs that improve school operations 
and provide real life opportunities for 
students; $10 million for projects important 
to individual Tribes, including $3 million 
to help with Native language immersion; 
and $13 million to fund 100 percent of 
administrative costs at BIE schools operated 
by Tribes. 

When asked what one day at a White 
House youth gathering would do for a teen 
from South Florida or South Dakota, Sparks, 
a member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, said 
she expected the summit to make a huge 
difference in the lives of the students. 

“I am really hoping that it will also 
inspire folks who will go back to their 


communities, who will go back to their 
Tribe and assume leadership roles not only 
within their Tribe but also in their state and 
then hopefully national positions as well,” 
Sparks said. 

Brody said the tone of the gathering 
was sometimes tense when issues such as 
teen suicide were discussed. Panels made 
up of UNITY members posed difficult 
questions to members of Congress and 
Cabinet secretaries. 

“Almost all of us in the gathering raised 
our hand to say we knew someone who 
committed suicide,” Brody said. “There 
was an overwhelming request for more 
and better resources to be given to Indian 
health services so that youth have access to 
programs that can prevent teen suicide.” 

Jewell said much of her focus since 
her appointment in 2013 has been aimed 
at improving BIE services by taking leads 
from tribal leaders, students and educators. 

“The key thing that will come out of 


[the summit] is people meet each other 
whether they are from the Seminole Nation 
in South Florida or from Kotzebue, Alaska, 
and I think they will recognize they have 
a lot of issues in common, and I think that 
pipeline of connections to each other will be 
a gift that keeps on giving,” Jewell said. 

Brody, the son of Arlo Hagen and Tina 
Marie Osceola, was invited to the gathering 
after completing a community service 
requirement called the Gen-I Challenge. 
The St. John Neumann Catholic High 
School junior and varsity basketball player 
held an online yard sale with help from his 
coach Matt Paul, who also runs Bayshore 
Education Center, a local nonprofit service 
organization for low-income immigrant 
children. 

Brody, described by his mother as a 
“sneaker head,” donated his own shoes 
and clothing for the fundraiser, dubbed The 
Sho-Naa-Bish Challenge. 

Paul told Brody about a teen basketball 


player who had been wearing the same 
sneakers for several years. Paul found out 
when the boy showed up on the court one 
day with his shoes untied, he finally outgrew 
the shoes so much that he could no longer 
tie the shoelaces. 

“It was kind of eye-opening to me, and 
sad, to find out that another kid needed help 
like that. He was in real need,” Brody said. 

Using the first $300 earned, Brody 
and Paul purchased two pairs of gym 
shoes, one pair of Jordan slides and several 
pairs of socks for the boy. Brody said the 
charity experience and the youth summit 
in Washington, D.C. taught him a lesson to 
share with the Tribe. 

“I think that as a Tribe and as a youth 
that we are really selfish and most of us 
don’t take into account what’s really going 
on in Indian Country. So many of us just 
spend money on ourselves but should be 
supporting charities that make a difference,” 
Brody said. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 
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Students reap academic accolades 
at incentive awards celebrations 





Beverly Bidney 

Adrian Billie, 5, retrieves an award for Paris Huggins as Education 
Department Assistant Director Brenda Gillis looks on July 11 during 
the Trail incentive awards at Seminole Estates in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

Autumn Osceola, 4, receives cotton candy at the Trail incentive 
awards celebration at Seminole Estates in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Education Department 

Joshua Colon poses with his award at the Immokalee 
incentive awards party July 16 at Sky Zone Trampoline Park 
in Fort Myers. Education assistant Victoria Soto looks on. 


Photo courtesy of Education Department 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Students like to spend summer in places 
far from the classroom, so the Education 
Department gave them cool reminders of 
recent academic achievements via a series 
of summer-fun inspired incentive awards 
celebrations. 

Students from Trail, Hollywood, 
Immokalee and Tampa who met one of 
the 15 criteria outlined by the Education 
Department received awards. The awards 
included recognitions for advanced 
placement classes, honors classes, “A” 
honor roll, “B” honor roll, improved 
GPA, high school diploma completion, 
kindergarten completion, GED completion 
and perfect attendance. 

“We need everyone to get educated,” 
said Trail Liaison Norman Huggins at the 
Trail awards ceremony July 11. “Don’t 
forget where you are from but get an 
education. It’s mandatory in the outside 
world so work hard and go to school.” 

Water fun, beachy scenes and even 
trampolines made the parties special. 

Trail celebrated with a luau and pool 
party at Seminole Estates. Eager to jump 
into the cool refreshment of the swimming 


pool, students rushed to pick up awards. 

At least one student is looking forward 
to next school year already. 

“I like learning math,” said Billie 
Cypress, 10, a recent fourth- grade graduate 
at the Miccosukee Indian School. “But I 
heard fifth grade is hard.” 

Hollywood students celebrated July 9 
at Seminole Estates; Immokalee honored 
students July 16 at Sky Zone Trampoline 
Park in Fort Myers; and Tampa lauded kids 
July 14 at Jackson’s Bistro on Harbour 
Island. 

Tampa’s only 2015 high school 
graduate, honor roll student Ricky Dillon, 
led the Tampa party. Azaria Simmons earned 
an “A” honor roll award and picked up an 
attendance award, while Maya Smith also 
made the “A” honor roll. Low attendance 
was likely due to rain, heavy rush hour 
traffic and the closing of the Harbour Island 
Bridge. 

Education Department Assistant 
Director Brenda Gillis recognized the 
students during the ceremonies for their 
hard work and accomplishments throughout 
the school year. 

Special projects reporter Peter B. 
Gallagher contributed to this article. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Ricky Dillon is congratulated for his award by grandma Barbara Cypress and girlfriend Kari 
Parkhurst during the Tampa incentive awards July 14 at Jackson’s Bistro. 


Photo courtesy of Education Department 

Waddie Jackson beams while showing off well-earned 
education incentive awards July 9 at the Hollywood 
celebration. 
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Youngsters pose for a photo during the beach-themed Hollywood incentive awards celebration at Seminole 
Estates. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trail students enjoy the Seminole Estates pool during the community’s incentive awards celebration. 



Photo courtesy of Education Department 

Hollywood students proudly display their hard-earned awards at the incentive awards celebration at 
Seminole Estates. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Jacoby Johns manages to stay on the horse more than the required eight seconds July 1 and earns 
78 points during the Cinco de Mayo Rodeo at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Brighton Rez hosts 
rodeo doubleheader 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — It was a long night 
July 1 in Brighton as cowboys and cowgirls 
rode a doubleheader at the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena. The previously postponed 
Cinco de Mayo Rodeo kicked things off 
and the Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo 
followed. 

Between the two Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA) events, Moses Jumper 
Jr. and Paul Bowers Sr. honored the late 
Josiah Johns with a poem and presented his 
children, Marty Johns and Lisa Osceola, 
with commemorative belt buckles. 

Josiah Johns was an all-around rodeo 
champion and a founder of the Southeastern 
Indian Rodeo Association, which later 
became the EIRA. He was the first 
Seminole to compete in the Indian National 
Finals Rodeo (INFR) and was inducted into 
its Hall of Fame in 2012. Outside the rodeo 
arena, Johns was instrumental in building 
the Brighton Seminole bingo hall, which 
grew into today’s casino. 


“He participated in rodeos from 
Madison Square Garden to California and 
everywhere in between,” Marty Johns said. 
“I learned from my father; he made me what 
I am. This is the life we live, this rodeo. I’m 
privileged to follow in his footsteps.” 

Jumper read a poem he wrote shortly 
after Johns passed away in 1983. Titled 
“Say it ain’t so, Joe,” the poem laments the 
untimely loss of the rodeo champion. 

“Marty and Lisa were always involved 
in the rodeo,” Jumper said. “The rodeo 
family coincides with our agricultural 
background. We have a deep history in 
cattle and horses; that’s what motivates us 
to keep in the rodeo.” 

Before the second rodeo began, 
Justin Gopher and Josh Jumper spoke 
to the audience about the importance of 
preserving rodeo as part of the Seminole 
way of life. Both men grew up in the rodeo 
and still compete. 

“This is who we are; this is our cowboy 
life,” Josh Jumper said. “I want this to 

+ See RODEO on page 2C 


Basketball series 
unites reservations 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Kyle Alvarado 
couldn’t have picked a better time to soar 
through the lane and swat the ball away 
from an opponent in mid-air. The powerful 
highlight-reel rejection brought spectators 
in the bleachers and his teammates on the 
bench out of their seats. 

The defensive gem would have been 
impressive in any basketball setting, but 
thanks to the new Recreation Summer 
Basketball Tournament, it came in front of 
players and Recreation staff from Brighton, 
Big Cypress, Fort Pierce, Hollywood and 
Immokalee. 

“Our goal is that new friendships 
would start and give them the opportunity 


to go to the other reservations and see what 
their facilities are like,” said Salina Dorgan, 
Recreation Department project coordinator. 

For four consecutive Mondays in 
June and July, youngsters age 5 through 
high school represented their reservations 
in the intra-Tribe summer league run by 
Recreation and Press On Sports. The series 
started in Brighton, shifted to Immokalee 
and Big Cypress and culminated July 13 
with championship games at the Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 

“It’s a good thing. I really enjoy it. It 
keeps kids out of trouble and keeps them 
busy and active,” said Kyle, of Immokalee, 
whose block against host Big Cypress 
came on July 6 when 11 teams and about 
100 boys and girls filled the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. “It’s a new thing. You 
see all the different age groups 
playing. It’s good meeting all the 
reservation people.” 

Kyle, who is headed into 
his senior year at The Vanguard 
School in Lake Wales, used the 
series to stay in shape while 
prepping for the upcoming high 
school season. 

“Knowing there’s other 
people better than you makes 
you want to push yourself and 
get better,” he said. 

Those sentiments were 
echoed by Brighton’s Alicia 
Fudge, who started for the 
Admiral Farragut Academy girls 
varsity team in St. Petersburg 
as an eighth-grader last winter. 
She said facing teams from other 
reservations brings out the best 
in players. 

“It’s more intense. I have to 
work harder,” she said. 

With reservation bragging 
rights on the line, games featured 
plenty of emotion and incentive. 

“We’re all friends, but 
when it comes to a game, it gets 
competitive,” said Ricky Garza, 
who scored the first two points of 
the game for Big Cypress in its 
win against Immokalee. Garza 
played for Ahfachkee School last 
season as a seventh-grader. 

The series provided an 

+ See BASKETS on page 3C 


Kevin Johnson 

Immokalee’s Kyle Alvarado notches a layup against Big 
Cypress during a summer youth basketball game July 6 at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


Lady Seminoles work overtime 
to capture NAYO’s 16-17 title 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

ATMORE, Ala. — For two days, the 
Poarch Band of Creek Indians softball and 
baseball fields in Atmore, Alabama were 
filled with hundreds of players, coaches, 
officials and spectators who sweltered as 
the heat index soared past 100 degrees, just 
a bunt away from the Florida Panhandle. 

Seminole Recreation Department 
Director Richard Blankenship and his crew 
purchased 123 bags of ice and 60 cases of 
water to help keep Seminole players from 
nine teams hydrated. 

From a weather standpoint, the coolest 
part of the day came early in the morning. 

From a softball standpoint, the wee 
hours also brought the coolest part of 
the Native American Youth Organization 
(NAYO) Softball and Baseball Tournament 
for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Just before 2 a.m. on July 1 9, the Lady 
Seminoles’ 16- 17-year-old softball team 
concluded a grueling but satisfying day by 
capturing the Tribe’s lone championship 
with a 24-2 win against the Cherokee’s Rez 
Raiders. 

After losing their first game of the 
tournament, the Lady Seminoles faced an 
uphill battle on day two to stay alive in the 
double-elimination format. To win the title, 
they needed to win four games in a row. 
They picked a perfect time to go 4-for-4. 

The championship game lasted 2 
hours and 25 minutes and featured two 
celebrations by the Lady Seminoles: the 
first after the third inning when nearly 
everyone believed the game was over and 
another celebration when it actually ended 
after seven innings. 

Delaney Osceola tossed a four-hitter 
in her final NAYO game, something her 
Lady Seminole teammates used as fuel for 
determination in their championship drive. 
Richard Osceola, Delaney’s father, coached. 

“It’s exciting for me because it was 
Delaney’s last year,” said catcher Lahna 
Baker. “She really wanted to play, so I’m 
glad we could come out and win.” 

The bats stayed awake long enough to 
belt out 19 hits. Led by Cheyenne Nunez, 
seven Lady Seminoles 
notched multiple hits. 

Cheyenne was unstoppable 
out of the No. 3 spot with 
a 4-for-4 performance that 
included a walk, double and 
two RBIs. Other standouts 
included Tyra Baker (3- 
for-4, 4 RBIs), leadoff 
batter Lahna Baker (3-for- 
5, double, triple), Sarah 
Descheene (2-for-3, 1 RBI) 
and Deliah Carrillo (2-for- 

4). 

The Lady Seminoles 
also received a boost from 
four Mississippi Choctaw 
players, including Raine 
King (3 hits) and Delaine 
McMillian (2 hits). They 
were late additions to help 
fill the roster before the 
tournament started. 

“We came ready to 
play,” Lahna said. “For 
us to be put together as a 
last-minute team, we did 
outstanding.” 

With a 14-1 lead after 
three innings, the Lady 
Seminoles, and just about 
everyone else in the park, 


thought the game was over because of 
the 10-run mercy rule. The team hugged, 
hollered and shook hands with the Rez 
Raiders before finding out there was more 
work to be done. The championship must 
go seven innings, a tournament official told 
the team. After a lengthy delay, the game 
resumed, and so did the Lady Seminoles’ 
dominance. 

“We still stayed determined. We didn’t 
let that make us fall back or anything,” 
Cheyenne said after she and her teammates 
hoisted the championship trophy in the 
infield surrounded by die-hard supporters 
who stayed until the end. 

About eight hours earlier, the 
championship trophy seemed like it would 
remain out of the team’s grasp. The Lady 
Seminoles trailed the Senaca Strikers 1-0. 
Down to their final three outs, they rallied 
to win. 

Cheyenne used her speed to beat out 
a leadoff bunt. She scored the tying run 
on a double by Raine. After Sarah walked, 
Delaney came through in the clutch by 
laying down a bunt that was fumbled by 
Senaca allowing the winning run to cross 
home plate. 

“I knew the situation and knew that 
there was only one out,” Delaney said about 
her decision to bunt. “I trust my hitting, but 
I don’t trust it as much as my bunting. I’m 
not a fast runner, but I know I can get the 
ball down.” 

Moments after the thrilling victory and 
celebration, the Lady Seminoles shifted 
attention to the undefeated Rez Raiders, 
who needed just one win to capture the title. 
The Lady Seminoles needed to beat the Rez 
Raiders twice. 

After falling behind 3-1, the Lady 
Seminoles scored five runs in the third to 
take a 6-3 lead. The Rez Raiders knotted 
it up at 6-6 in the fourth before the Lady 
Seminoles took the lead for good when 
Destinee Jimmie reached base on an error 
and scored the go-ahead run on another 
error. 

The 11-7 win by the Lady Seminoles 
ended at 10:59 p.m. and set the stage for the 
winner-take-all game and an early morning 
celebration. 


“I’m proud 
of the 
whole team 
and how 
they pulled 
together. 
They didn’t 
quit.” 

- Richard Osceola, 
softball coach 


“I’m proud of the whole team and how 
they pulled together,” said coach Osceola, 
who was assisted by Daniel Nunez. “They 
didn’t quit. When they were down, we had 
our last at-bat and they pulled through. I’m 
so proud of them. It was a team effort.” 

The championship team was comprised 
of Lahna Baker, Lanie Baker, Tyra Baker, 
Deliah Carrillo, Sarah Descheene, Martina 
Herrera, Destinee Jimmie, Raine King, 
Allison McMillian, Delaine McMillian, 
Cheyenne Nunez, Delaney Osceola and 
Tierra Phillips. 


+ See more NAYO coverage on p; 


Lady Seminoles third baseman Cheyenne Nunez tags out a runner 
Atmore, Alabama. 


Kevin Johnson 

during the NAYO 16-17 championship July 19 in 



Kevin Johnson 

The Lady Seminoles’ eyes light up as they receive the championship trophy for winning NAYO’s 16-17 softball championship July 19 in Atmore, 
Alabama. 
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Tribe to host NASA 
softball in Stuart 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

STUART — Four months after it 
hosted hundreds of young basketball players 
in the Native American Youth Organization 
tournament, Seminole Tribe Recreation will 
roll out the welcome mat again, this time 
for throngs of adult softball players in the 
annual Native American Sports Association 
(NASA) tournament. 

“Our goal is 50 teams,” said Recreation 
Director Richard Blankenship. 

The tournament will be held Aug. 6-8 
on five fields at Halpatiokee Regional Park 
in Stuart, a venue familiar to Blankenship 
because he helped design the park about 
15 years ago when he worked for Martin 
County. 

“It’s designed for this type of 
tournament,” he said. 

The park is about 30 miles south 
of Chupco’s Landing in Fort Pierce. St. 
Lucie County, which includes Fort Pierce, 
was considered early in the process, but 
Blankenship said field accommodations 
didn’t pan out. 


“We wanted to do it in St. Lucie County 
to kind of correlate with Chupco, but they 
didn’t have the fields in one location that we 
needed,” he said. 

As of mid- July, teams registered for the 
tournament include Seminole, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Coushatta and Poarch Creek. Co- 
ed teams will kick off the tournament on the 
first day followed by the start of the legends, 
men’s and women’s divisions on day two. 

“This will be the first time we’ve done 
the co-ed in conjunction with the others,” 
Blankenship said. “In the past, the co-ed 
was Memorial Day weekend and everybody 
else was in August. In the last few years, co- 
ed hasn’t had enough teams, so we decided 
to put them together.” 

Players have the option of staying at 
hotels near the park or close to the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 20 minutes away. 

“We’re able to offer some good rates 
not only on the hotels by the park, but we’ve 
got good rates on hotels in the intercostal 
and on hotels on the beach. So folks, if they 
want to, can make a vacation out of it - 
$139 a night at the beach is not a bad rate,” 
Blankenship said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns wrestles a steer to the ground July 1 during the Cinco de Mayo Rodeo at the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


♦ RODEO 

From page 1C 


thrive. There are a lot of kids coming up in 
this Indian rodeo.” 

The competition was fierce as cowboys 
and cowgirls racked up points for their 
EIRA standings. 

Logan Hyatt and Jobe Johns battled 
in steer wrestling and calf roping. They 
claimed the top two spots at both rodeos. 
Hyatt won calf roping and Johns triumphed 
in steer wrestling at Cinco de Mayo. They 
flip-flopped at the Josiah Johns Memorial as 


Hyatt finished first in steer wrestling while 
Johns captured calf roping. 

Johns also lassoed two first-place wins 
as a team roping heeler, while Blevyns 
Jumper took first and second place as a 
header. 

Johns’ 153 points leads the men in all- 
around points going into the regional finals 
rodeo; Leanna Billie’s 46 points land her in 
the lead for the women. 

The July 1 events capped the six-rodeo 
EIRA season. Regional finals will be held 
Sept. 26 to determine who advances to the 
Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) Nov. 
3-7 in Las Vegas. 



Beverly Bidney 

Mackenzie Bowers guides her horse around the barrel during the Cinco de Mayo Rodeo. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hayne Fulford clings to a sheep June 27 during the mutton busting event at the Youth Summer Series Rodeo in Big Cypress. 


Rodeo kids lasso animals, 
points in summer series 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Young rodeo 
riders from Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood and Immokalee reservations 
and surrounding areas, corralled June 27 
at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena for the 
third annual Youth Summer Series Rodeo. 

From mutton busting to goat tying, 
1 82 youth contenders rode and roped feisty 
animals during the first of three summer 
rodeos in Big Cypress. Other events 
included pony, calf and steer riding, chute 
doggin, junior bulls, steer undecorating, 
breakaway, team and dummy roping, barrel 
racing, pole bending, goat untying, and 
junior and senior goat tying. 

“Rodeo is like any other sport; they 
learn to help each other out,” said rodeo 
director Ayze Henry. “Obviously they have 
to practice, so it helps keep them out of 
trouble.” 

Tribal kids and teens were represented 
in the winner’s circle. 

Cariss Johns won pony riding and 
calf riding in the 7-9 age group. In barrel 
racing, the 9-12 age group was a tight race; 
Jalee Wilcox was just over half a second 
off the winning time and placed third. The 
13-18 age group was also close; the first 
four cowgirls were only 1 . 1 seconds apart. 
Madisyn Osceola took third and Samantha 
Veliz placed fourth. 

Mutton busting tested the youngest 
kids up to age 6, who struggled to stay on 
sheep. Hayne Fulford used a unique tactic; 
he hugged the sheep tightly, held onto its 
wool with both hands and stayed on for the 
full 30 seconds. It was a winning strategy 
- he took first place. Ada Bruised Head 
placed second. 

Some of the kids compete in the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA), 
but most compete in other junior rodeos 
in Hendry County, Okeechobee, Arcadia, 
the All Florida Junior Rodeo Association 
and the Florida High School Rodeo 
Association, Henry said. 

Participants earn points in each of the 
three summer rodeos. At the end of the 
series, the competitor with the most points 
in each event will be named champion. 

Prizes will be given for first through 
fifth place. The final rodeo is scheduled for 
Aug. 29. 



Beverly Bidney 

Cariss Johns shows winning technique in the pony riding event during the Youth Summer Series 
Rodeo at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 
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Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Fort Pierce’s Willie Lewis smiles at midcourt as he breaks away from the pack July 6 during the 
Recreation Summer Basketball Tournament at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 



♦ BASKETS 

From page 1C 


opportunity for Willie Lewis, 12, to excel 
against his peers in the 9-12 age group 
and face older competition in the 13-18 
division, all while making new friends 
from other reservations. 

“I get to meet new people, ’’said Willie, 
a Fort Pierce resident who scored 29 points 


in one of his reservation’s victories. 

Willie also thrives on the youth football 
field as a slot receiver and comerback for 
the Fort Pierce Seminoles. When it comes 
to basketball versus football, he doesn’t 
have a preference. 

“Whichever one I make it in,” he said. 
“I’m even-handed and I’m even-sported.” 

Willie and his teammates, including 
Roger “Fresh” Walters, Robert “RJ” Ely 
and Timothy Smith, used nifty passing and 
quick hands to lead Fort Pierce 
past Hollywood in Big Cypress. 
Whenever Hollywood made a 
run - such as one that featured 
a 3 -pointer from Chade Osceola 
and a fast-break layup from 
Shannon Osceola - Fort Pierce 
stepped up with a swarming 
defense and run-loving offense. 

In just four weeks, Fort 
Pierce coach Lester Johnson said 
he saw remarkable improvement 
from his players. 

“They’ve come a long way. 
You see the progress in them as 
far as attitudes and everything 
- hitting shots, playing defense. 
They’re learning,” Johnson said. 
“You see them making layups 
and 3 -point shots. They’re 
handling their assignments and 
keeping their heads in the game.” 

As for bragging rights, 
Brighton had the most to 
celebrate. Brighton reached 
championship games in all three 
age groups and won two of them 
(5-8 and 13-18). Fort Pierce 
captured the 9-12 championship 
against Brighton. Big Cypress 
was the 5-8 runner-up and 
Hollywood finished second in 
13-18. 

All tournament players 
received a medal and T-shirt. 
Team trophies were also awarded 
to the winners and runners-up. 


Kevin Johnson 

Fort Pierce’s Carlise Bermudez provides tough defense 
against Brighton’s Jayton Baker during a summer 
youth basketball game July 6 at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


Bows drive arrows 
during Big Cypress 
archery tournament 


Kids reel in fish, fun at 
Big Cypress tournament 



Beverly Bidney 

Valholly Frank, left, and Harmony Cypress show off their catch June 27 as Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank, Valholly’s father, secures the boat after a morning of fishing during the Take a Kid Fishing 
Tournament in Big Cypress. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — From boats or 
banks, 11 adults and 22 youngsters hoped 
the big one wouldn’t get away June 27 
during the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament 
along the Big Cypress canals. 

“We catch a lot of fish together,” said 
Zechariah Stockton, 7. “It’s fun because 
we’re together as a family. We usually fish 
for the big ones.” 

The Stockton family - dad, Kassim; 
and children, Zechariah and Michael, 9 - 
snatched first place with 15.3 pounds of 
bass, including the largest in the tournament 
weighing 6.7 pounds. 

They also caught the biggest tilapia at 
2.9 pounds. 

The family fished on the Miami Canal 
but caught most of their fish at the spillway. 
They fish together regularly but rarely keep 
their catches. 

“We release them so we can catch them 
again,” Kassim Stockton said. 

The Recreation Department-sponsored 
tournament started bright and early at 8 
a.m. Weigh-in was 1 p.m. at Moses Jumper 
Jr.’s dock. 

Valholly Frank and Harmony Cypress 
joined Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
on his boat to traverse the canals in search 
of fish. 

They brought back 10.2 pounds of 
fish and the second largest bass of the day 


weighing 3.1 pounds. 

“At first we didn’t get any fish,” said 
Valholly, 12. “We were too impatient. It was 
hard for energetic, young girls.” 

New fishing poles were awarded to 


youth for most weight on five fish, biggest 
bass and biggest critters (tilapia, speck, 
brim, garfish, catfish and mud). 

All youth competitors received new 
lures and hats. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Michael Stockton, 9, takes two large bass from his father, Kassim Stockton, that they caught during the Take a Kid Fishing Tournament in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Girls take aim during the archery tournament on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
The tournament was the culmination of lessons provided by the Recreation 
Department throughout the year. 


Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress Recreation Department site manager Jacob Osceola watches as Julia Grasshopper aims the bow and 
arrow during the archery tournament. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — About a dozen 
young archers showed their skills and 
learned new ones June 26 at an archery 
tournament on the Big Cypress Driving 
Range. 

The tournament was the culmination 
of archery lessons given by the Recreation 
Department throughout the year and was 
the last event until classes resume in the 
fall. 


After a long delay because of a 
thunderstorm, the tournament began just 
before dusk. 

Kids competed in a variety of events, 
including standard targets, balloon pop, 
3-D range with animal targets, the William 
Tell, which included a Styrofoam head and 
an apple, and skee-ball, a target with four 
small bull’s-eyes in the corners. 

Competitors used compound and 
traditional recurve bows, but sights were 
not allowed during the competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Valholly Frank retrieves the 
arrows she deftly shot at the 
bull’s-eye during the archery 
tournament. 


Beverly Bidney 


Wyatt Hines carefully aims his compound bow and arrow at the target June 26 during the archery 
tournament at the Big Cypress Driving Range. 
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All Native pro b-ball 
team in works for 
upcoming ABA season 


BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 



Kevin Johnson/File photo 

DeForest Carter guards Craig Anderson March 21 during the NABC-NAIA All-star Game in Kansas City, Missouri. 

DeForest Carter lands agents, 
seeks professional basketball deal 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


HOLLYWOOD — Basketball 
administrator, evaluator and recruiter 
are among the many titles that belong to 
Federico Brodsky. Finding players and 
building teams are part of the repertoire 
for the 2014-15 American Basketball 
Association (ABA) general manager of 
the year. 

Brodsky, 44, has visited reservations 
enough times to watch “amazing untapped 
talent.” He said it’s one reason why he 
and Seminole Jerome Davis are forming 
a professional team comprised solely of 
Native Americans. 

“The idea is to have 100 percent 
Native American players from all over the 
United States,” Brodsky said. 

Brodsky said the team, whose name 
had not been unveiled as of late July, is 


slated to play in the ABA’s Southeast 
Division with teams from Coral Springs, 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, Miami, Orlando 
and Tampa. The ABA featured 92 teams 
last year spread across the U.S. Brodsky 
said players are paid and most have other 
daily jobs. 

“It’s a second-tier professional league 
in the United States. After the NBA and 
the D-League, this is the strongest one that 
I find in the market,” said Brodsky, who 
is also involved in the management of the 
Miami Midnites that reached the ABA 
finals last year with Davis in its starting 
lineup. 

Brodsky said the Native team will be 
based in Florida and will play about a 30- 
game schedule starting in late October. A 
tryout in July was held in New Mexico. 
Although details were still being worked 
out, Brodsky said another tryout is slated 
for August in the Broward County area. 

Brodsky would like to see 
the team play home games on 
Seminole reservations. 

“My idea is rotate the team 
in each reservation so everybody 
can see what this team can offer 
and also have the kids from the 
schools play in a preliminary 
game, cheerleaders, all that kind 
of stuff,” he said. 

Brodsky is CEO and 
president of Press On Sports, 
which helps run youth baseball 
and basketball events, including 
on the Seminole reservations. He 
said the company’s nonprofit arm, 
known as Enhancing Communities 
Through Sport, will manage the 
Native team. 

“We see this as a continuation 
from what we do with the young 
so we can show this is something 
they can do after they graduate 
from school and finish college,” 
Brodsky said. “They can pursue 
their professional careers through 
something in the community and 
help to mentor the young kids.” 

Brodsky said the Native team 
would be the first pro basketball 
team in the United States comprised 
of all Native Americans. 

“It’s one of the most exciting 
things I’ve done in my life,” he 
said. “I cannot sleep thinking 
about this because it’s a historic 
moment.” 


DeForest Carter took a couple more 
steps in July on his path toward playing 
professional basketball. 

Carter, who concluded a record- 
breaking career at Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University in March, signed 
with an agent and attended three professional 
evaluation camps with the hope of inking a 
contract with a team this summer or fall. 

“I just want to go somewhere where 
they want me and I can put the ball in the 
basket like I did at Embry-Riddle,” said the 
6-foot- 1, 220-pound point guard from Big 
Cypress after he returned to his residence in 
Daytona Beach following three days in Las 
Vegas for the camps. “A good start for me 
would be somewhere in South America. If I 
play well and produce, I’d get to go across 
the ocean.” 

Crossing the Atlantic to play in a 
European league would mean better 
competition and more salary compared to 


South America, but Carter said he’s not 
picky where his pro career starts. He also 
received an invitation from the National 
Basketball League of Canada to attend a 
combine in August and said playing north 
of the border is among his options. 

In Las Vegas, Carter, who is Embry- 
Riddle ’s all-time leader in assists and steals 
and in the top five in blocks and points, vied 
with pro players and other former college 
players trying to impress scouts and agents. 

“I was excited and scared at the same 
time, but once the ball started bouncing it 
felt like another game,” Carter said. “It was 
a good mixture of pros trying to go back 
overseas and college guys coming out.” 

Carter played in one or two games 
each day and attended seminars that offered 
advice on life as an international pro 
basketball player. 

“Mostly we listened to a guy who told 
us about his experience playing overseas 
and how to manage your time going into 
a new environment,” Carter said. “It was 
good.” 


A few weeks before the camps, Carter 
signed with agent Nathan Kingery from 
Kingery Sports Group (KSG) in San Diego. 
The agency also signed Carter’s former 
Embry-Riddle teammate Cesar Pastrana. 
KSG lists its clients from a mixture of 
previous college experience, ranging from 
NAIA to NCAA, including Arkansas, 
Auburn and Tennessee. 

KSG clients have signed with teams in 
Argentina, England, Germany, Spain and 
others. 

No matter where Carter ends up, he 
doesn’t want to put aside his pursuit of a 
diploma. He is seven classes shy of earning 
a degree from Embry-Riddle and plans to 
take classes online if necessary. 

“I can continue my education. I don’t 
want to stop. I want to make both work,” 
he said. 

If he does go to another country, Carter 
said it would be a good experience to 
represent the Tribe. 

“I want to be a symbol for the Tribe in 
an international setting,” he said. 



Kevin Johnson 

After helping the Miami Midnites reach the American 
Basketball Association finals last season, Jerome 
Davis is expected to be part of a new all-Native squad 
in the league this fall. 



SHAMANISE 

SPIRITUAL HEALER & ADVISOR I NAK0MA 


With 15 years experience Nakoma will 
guide you thru all of life’s obstacles. She 
will look deep into your past, present and 
future. Seeking guidance? Surrounded by 
confusion? Don’t be left in the dark. There 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B52424 

2007 

FORD SUV 

ESCAPE HYBRID (FWD) 

256,433 

Fair 

$1,500.00 

A82936 

2007 

FORD SUV 

ESCAPE HYBRID (FWD) 

232,082 

Fair 

$1,500.00 

A93854 

2005 

FORD SUV 

EXPEDITION XLT(RWD) 

171,215 

Fair 

$1,580.00 

D00295 

2000 

FORD SUV 

EXCURSION LIMITED (RWD) - GAS 

141,139 

Fair 

$1,640.00 

A90203 

2006 

FORD PANEL VAN 

E350 SUPER DUTY 

285,841 

Fair 

$2,000.00 

A27056 

2009 

FORD SUV 

ESCAPE XLT V6 ( FWD) 

171,198 

Fair 

$2,500.00 


Note • Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please 
contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 


are answers awaiting you. Call today! 
Tomorrow may be too late! 

By appointment only. Call for more info: 



NEW!! ■ Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets, (Registration is required) 



Nothing is Funny 
About Not Having 
Health Insurance 


Mitch Factor 

Father, Comedian, Insured 


"Juggling a career as a comedian 
and as a parent is one thing. Trying 
to do it without health insurance 
is another. To travel and perform 
with peace of mind, I needed health 
coverage for myself and my family. 

I went online and signed up. It was 
easy! Get informed. Sign up like I did 
Isn't it time to get the peace of mind 
you deserve?" 


Visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal, 
call 1-800-318-2596, or visit your 
Indian health care provider. 


@CMSGov #CMSNativeHealth 



Vf Health Insurance Marketplace 
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NAYO runner-up honors go to two baseball teams 


I 



Kevin Johnson 

While on his way to extra bases, Bryce Baker smiles as he 
rounds first base in the NAYO 7-8 baseball division July 17 in 
Atmore, Alabama. 



Kevin Johnson 

Dakoya Nunez blasts a base hit during a NAYO 9-10 baseball game July 17 in Atmore, Alabama. 



Kevin Johnson 

Yopalakiyo Osceola fields a throw at second base in a NAY0 16-17 baseball game July 17. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

ATMORE, Ala. — After only one 
inning in the Seminoles’ 9-10 baseball 
opener at the Native American Youth 
Organization (NAYO) tournament, Ramone 
Baker’s No. 23 uniform contained enough 
dirt to look as though it had seen an extra- 
inning war. That’s what happens when a 
player is involved in a rundown as a base 
runner and a play at the plate on defense. 

But the mound is where Ramone made 
his mark. 

Ramone, who pitched every inning for 
his team, delivered accuracy and power as 
the right-hander struck out the side in order 
in the second, third and fifth innings of a 3-2 
win against the Choctaw Braves on July 17. 
During one smooth stretch, he fanned seven 
in a row. 

When they weren’t in the field on a day 
when the heat index surpassed 1 00 degrees, 
Ramone and his teammates tried to stay 
comfortable in the dugout at Tom Byrne 
Park, the only NAYO venue located off 
the Poarch Creek Reservation in Atmore, 
Alabama. The Seminoles snacked on apples 
and draped wet towels across their necks 
while a giant orange fan revved its blades 
in the comer. 

Ramone, whose father coached the 
team, helped his own cause in the fourth by 
walking and scoring to knot the game at 2-2. 
The Seminoles won it in the fifth on an RBI 
groundout from Corey Jumper. Emerson 
Billie had a double to help the offense. 

After suffering its first loss later in 
the day, the Seminoles returned the next 
morning and eliminated the Braves with a 
4-1 win. 

The Braves learned the hard way 
to respect the bat of Seminoles catcher 
Dakoya Nunez. With Dakoya at the plate in 
a 1-1 game in the third, the Braves outfield 
stood only a few steps behind the infield 
dirt. Dakoya promptly gave the outfielders 
something to chase when he drilled a 
fastball over their heads into deep center. 
His triple brought in Jarre tt Beecham with 
the go-ahead mn. 

Later in the inning, Corey laid down a 
perfectly executed sacrifice bunt to make it 
4-1. 

The victory carried additional 
significance for the Seminoles because 
it came on the birthdays of coach Preston 
Baker and his son, Pherian, the team’s first 
baseman. Pherian had an infield single. 

The Seminoles advanced to the 
championship round, where they finished 
mnner-up to Poarch Creek. Still, the second- 
place showing exceeded coach Baker’s 
expectations. 

“The boys played good, better than I 
thought they would,” he said. “I’m proud 


of them. They played their hearts 
out.” 

16-17 division 

Even the oppressive, humid 
air couldn’t stop Tristen Wilcox 
and his new bat. 

With the Seminoles’ 

16- 17-year-old baseball team 
trailing by a run in the fourth 
inning of its NAYO opener July 
17, Tristen drove a two-run shot 
over the fence in right-center 
with a bat he purchased a couple 
days earlier. 

“He broke in his bat in the 
right way: dinger, opposite field, 
pretty deep, too, between 340- 
350 (feet),” said coach Jason 
Thomas. 

Tristen, who recently 
concluded his senior season on 
the American Heritage School 
baseball team, arrived in Atmore 
as essentially a new player. 

“Brand new bat, brand new 
cleats, new glove; still has the 
tags on it,” he said. 

Although Tristen ’s blast 
gave the Seminoles an 8-7 
advantage, the Road Warriors 
(Cherokee) regained the lead in 
the fifth inning before the 1 hour, 

30 minute time limit ended the 
game. 

The Seminoles earned the 
runner-up trophy the following 
day. They topped the Cherokee 
Carnage in the morning before 
falling to the champion Road Warriors. 

The Seminoles made the most out 
of a thin lineup that included a few non- 
Seminoles to field the team. 

“You do the best you can. You get out 
there and try to put the ball in play, force 
errors, get a walk when you can and play 
smart baseball,” said Thomas, whose 
son, Layton, played in his final NAYO 
tournament before embarking on his college 
baseball career at Florida Southwestern 
State College in Fort Myers. 

7-8 division 

A pre-tournament strategy implemented 
by Jeanne Billie in Brighton paid off more 
than 500 miles away in Alabama. 

Concerned about how her 7-8-year- 
old Seminoles baseball team would handle 
warm, early morning games at the NAYO 
tournament, Billie opted to hold practices to 
mimic those conditions. 

“I was worried being so early in the 
morning that the boys would be lagging,” 
she said. 

Thanks to active bats, her worries 
quickly evaporated. Bryce Baker led off the 
team’s 8 a.m. opener July 17 with a single 
to center field. Ukiah Billie, Keenan Jones, 


Jaydence Urbina and JB Anderson followed 
with hits early in the Seminoles’ 15-6 win 
against the Avengers (Choctaw). 

No player smiled more than Bryce, who 
had plenty of reasons to enjoy the game as 
he hit for the cycle with a single, double, 
triple and home run. 

Other key hits came from Quayton 
Billie, who belted a home run, and Jaydence, 
who notched a triple. 

The Seminoles won their second game 
later in the day before being eliminated in 
the nine-team division with a pair of losses 
the following day, including a 16-8 setback 
to a Choctaw squad. 

Leading up to the tournament, Billie 
said attendance at practices was nearly 100 
percent every day, which mirrored the effort 
provided by her players. For example, in the 
loss to Choctaw, the Seminoles received a 
home run from Bryson Smith, but trailed 
by 10 runs entering the fourth inning. They 
needed at least one run to avoid the 10-run 
mercy rule, so they promptly delivered four 
runs behind RBIs from Jaydence, JB, Bryce 
and Alex Rodriguez. Quayton smacked a 
run- scoring double in the fifth before the 
Seminoles were finally ousted, 16-8. 


“I’m very proud of them. They 
practiced hard,” coach Billie said. “I’m 
very happy with my little squad. They’re 
awesome kids.” 

13-15 division 

The Seminoles went winless in the five- 
team 13-15 baseball division with losses to 


Choctaw and the Dirtbags (Cherokee). 

“Pitching killed us,” said Lucas 
Osceola, who had a single and two walks in 
the final game. 

“Pitching, hitting and fielding errors,” 
were the culprits, teammate Conner Thomas 
added. 


Lady Seminoles roar back to capture second 


division. “She’s a hustler. She’s always 
up for a challenge. She caught, she played 
shortstop. She was everywhere. She gives it 
100 percent whatever she does.” 

Adryauna belted a leadoff triple that 
triggered a four-run first inning in a 7-2 win 
against the Diamond Queens (Cherokee) on 
July 18. 

She also smashed a double over the 
third base bag in the second inning. 

The Diamond Queens notched two runs 
in the first inning but were held scoreless 
the rest of the way by Madison Jumper. 

“She’s usually not a pitcher, but she 
came out and threw strong this morning,” 
said Smiley, who also received strong 
pitching performances in the tournament 
from Haylie Huff and Elle Thomas. “The 
pitching was very strong. 

Right fielder A’niyah Baker scorched a 
double, but she also turned in a defensive 
gem when she threw out a runner at first 
base to start the second inning. Madison 
fanned the next batters to end the inning. 

The Lady Seminoles made solid 
contact at the plate all game, including 
Jennie Osceola’s RBI single that concluded 
the scoring. 

“When we hit, we hit hard,” Smiley 

said. 

Even though the Lady Seminoles were 
eliminated in their next game, which ended 
on a triple play, they departed with an 
optimistic outlook. 

“We play NAYO every year, and every 
year we get better,” Smiley said. “We’ve 
just got to keep pushing, keep practicing 
and keep fighting.” 

13-15 division 

The Lady Seminoles used a fast start to 
win its NAYO opener against the Hurricanes 
(Choctaw) in the 13-15 softball division. 

Alicia Fudge led off the game by 
slapping an opposite field single to left. She 
was among the standouts at the plate for the 
team in the tournament. 

“Alicia was putting the bat on the ball,” 
coach Melissa Braswell said. 

Alicia scored on a double by Dasani 
Cypress, who also had a productive 
tournament with the bat. 

“Dasani hit well all weekend,” Braswell 

said. 

Camryn Thomas followed with an RBI 
single that brought in Jillian Rodriguez. 
Pitcher Aleina Micco notched the victory 
for the Lady Seminoles, who went on to 
finish fourth with a 1-2 record among six 
teams. 

“We did well for not having much time 
together and to gel together,” Braswell said. 
“We ran ourselves out of a couple innings, 
mental errors on the base paths, that kind of 
stuff, but overall the team was a pleasure to 
coach. They had some heart.” 






mmm 


4 '%am ** 


Determined to return to the 
championship round for the second 
consecutive year, the Lady Seminoles 
looked sharp as they won their first three 
games of the day. Ava Nunez pitched the 
team to a comfortable win against the Lady 
Dominators (Choctaw) in the first game. 

The third game - an 11-3 triumph that 
eliminated the Poarch Creek - featured a 
strong outing on the mound from Janessa 
Nunez, who worked out of early inning 
jams without allowing a run. 

Solid defense from the Lady Seminoles 
aided the victory. Shortstop Analyse 
Jimenez set the tone early by throwing a 
bullet to catcher Jacee Jumper to nab a 
runner at the plate in the first inning. 

The Lady Seminoles’ bats erupted 
in the bottom of the inning with a leadoff 
triple from Analyse, an RBI single from 


Jacee, hard-hit singles from Charli Frye 
and Mallorie Thomas and a run-scoring 
groundout from Janessa. 

In the second inning, the Lady 
Seminoles increased their lead to 6-0 thanks 
in part to a two-run double by Charli. 
Janessa and Mallorie also notched RBIs in 
the inning and Jacee and Canaan Jumper 
had singles. 

After the victory, the Lady Seminoles 
still needed two wins against the MB Cl 
Elite (Choctaw), the undefeated team that 
dealt the Lady Seminoles a loss in the 
tournament opener. But Elite proved to be a 
worthy champion as it claimed the title with 
a shutout against the Lady Seminoles, who 
sweated through four games in seven hours. 

“I made the girls believe we were 
playing five games today. Unfortunately, we 
fell one short,” coach Nunez said. 


The Lady Seminoles’ hard work under 
grueling conditions was rewarded with the 
runner-up trophy. A few feet away, Elite 
celebrated with the champions’ hardware. 

“That’s a tough team,” coach Nunez 
said. “These girls play year-round; that’s 
their squad. Our girls play year-round, but 
they play on different teams. When we 
come to NAYO, they know how to play, 
but they just don’t have the trust that they 
should have, but it’s coming around. For 
most of these girls, this is their third year 
playing together.” 

7-8 division 

A marathon relay that involved nearly 
half the Lady Seminoles’ 7-8 softball team 
contained all the right intentions even if 
didn’t result in an out. 

“If that would have been an out, I 
probably would have done cartwheels,” 
coach Ramona Baker said. 

The significance of the 
relay’s journey - which in this 
case traveled from the right 
fielder to the second baseman 
to the pitcher and to the catcher 
- didn’t go unnoticed. It was an 
example of the still-evolving skill 
development, thought process and 
teamwork that the Lady Seminoles 
showcased in the tournament’s 
youngest division. 

“We’re trying to let them know 
there’s more than just plays at first 
base. With them being 7-years-old, 
it’s hard to teach them that, but 
they’re learning,” Baker said. 

The Lady Seminoles finished 
2-2, which included an opening 
day win against Sweet Heat 
(Choctaw) and a loss against a 
Choctaw travel team. 

“We played a travel ball team 
and that’s a little more difficult. 
(Those) girls are going to the World 
Series when they leave here; we’ve 
only had a total of nine practices,” 
Baker said. “I will be starting these 
girls in travel ball soon, so we’ll be 
able to hang a little better next year 
at NAYO.” 

9-10 division 

Using an orange bat to tap 
her cleats and then doing the same 
to the far edge of home plate, 
Adryauna Baker showed the type 
of mannerisms in the batter’s 
box associated with pro players. 
Perhaps it was for good reason 
because the Lady Seminole played 
like a big leaguer in the 9-10 
softball division at NAYO. 

Kevin Johnson “She had a good tournament,” 

Ava Nunez winds up for a pitch during a NAYO 11-12 softball game July 18 in said coach Kelley Smiley, whose 
Atmore, Alabama. team went 1-2 in the five-team 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

ATMORE, Ala. — Challenges don’t 
come much more daunting for softball 
teams than the one the Lady Seminoles 11- 
and 12-year-olds faced July 18 at the Native 
American Youth Organization (NAYO) 
tournament. 

A two-game split the previous day 
meant the Lady Seminoles needed an 
unblemished Saturday to successfully 
defend the title they won a year ago, but the 
odds were stacked against them in the eight- 
team division. The Lady Seminoles needed 
to win five games in a matter of hours amid 
stifling humid conditions. 

“That’s a lot to ask of these girls,” said 
Lady Seminoles coach Dallas Nunez. “It 
showed. They were tired.” 


Kevin Johnson 

Jacee Jumper tries to slide under a tag at home plate during a NAYO 11-12 
softball game July 18. 
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Announcements 




CLASS OF 2015 



Congratulations, 
Ricky Dillon 

We want to wish you a happy 
graduation and that you will have a 
wonderful life in everything you do. Most 
of all we are so happy and very proud of 
you and your hard work. Keep up with the 
good work you have done. 

Parents: Rick and Chisa Dillon. 
Brothers: Miguel, Julian and Angel. 
Great-grandparents: Bobby and 
Annie. 

Grandparents: Barbara, Larry, Ricky, 
Debra, Jeff, Carol and all the families 
and friends. 

We all love you very much and most 
of all we are so proud of you in everything 
you do with your life. God bless you. 

Love always, 

Grandma Barbara Cypress 



2015 - 2016 
Ahfachkee School 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 2015 
4:00 PM - 7:00 PM 
Parents & Children 
Come meet your teacher, 
while enjoying the 
food & fun! 


DON’T MISS IT 


New Student Session 
at 4:00 PM 


Returning Students 
at 5:00 PM 


If you have any questions, please contact 863-983-6348 



( l am a Seminole’ 


‘Grasp’ 


I am proud to say that I am a Seminole. 

My language I hold dearly, 

The life of a warrior is all we know. 

Our culture is the most important thing. 

The Seminole Tribes status, 

Yeah we shining like bling, bling. 

The love for my people I hold high for the world to see. 

To The Great Warriors before us, 

Thank you for making a way for our people to walk 
free. 

We overcame time so sorrowful. 

With The Greatest leaders, 

We followed with a unity that was so powerful. 

The beauty of my people I will embrace until the day 
I die 

Much love to you, 

We salute the most high. 

Yeah we might laugh, we joke and play. 

But don’t get it twisted, 

Because our hearts don’t pump no Kool-Aid. 

With the stoic look of a warrior which everybody fears. 
We are moving forward, 

I ain’t trying to shed no more tears. 

Haters are everywhere, we all know a hater is gonna 
hate. 

So let me put my haterblockers on, 

Cause The Seminole Tribe is here to stay. 

All my Seminole brothers and sisters ya’ll keep ya’lls 
heads up 

Cause just like Drake said, 

We started from the bottom now we headed to the top. 
Well it’s been fun but I got to run. 

I’m out, 

By Eugene Myron Cypress 


Time flows like blood from a suicide wrist 
When we are unable to grasp the gist 
If the marvelous possibilities of being 
alive 

So much so that we only care to strive 
In the confines of our accepted fate 
Subdued and bound, thinking we are 
straight 

Living our life in an empty box 
Failing to realize that life itself never 
blocks 

Hopeful dreams of a greater life outside 
of our own 

Enslaved by our self-inflicted comfort 
zone 

Life cannot be lived within a confined 
mental space 

Evolving, revolving, stretching out to 
keep pace 

With a life that our minds can conceive 
Life is so much more than what we want 
to perceive 

Self-imposed limitations aren’t acceptable 
any longer 

Life every minute towards making your 
dreams stronger 

Or would you rather be deceived? 
Thinking, the best of my life has already 
been achieved 

Time flows like blood from a suicide wrist 
When we are unable to grasp the gist 

By Joey Wahoo Henry 













45th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 


February 5 - 7 , 2016 

Seminole Hard Rock Live at the 
^eminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

1 Seminole Way, • Hollywood, FL 333M 





3140k in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 









Join us on f 



Tribal Member Day, Saturday, 
January 30, 2016. Details TBA 


Tribal Fair Hotline - 866.625.5374 

Vendors contact: 
Virginia Osceola - 954.292.2597 

Pow Wow information call: 
Jackie Osceola- 954.850.3100, 
Trudy Osceola - 954.347.6347, 
Wanda Bowers - 954.444.9827 
or Eugenia Osceola - 786.537.1905 

Camping information call: 
Alice Tucker - 954732 8353 

^Primitive camping will be available. 
No alcohol or drugs allowed. 
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Tribe travels intercontinental 
for Hard Rock Rising Barcelona 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Chairman James E. Billie reveled in the 
electrifying sounds of rock-and-roll during 
a five-stop European business visit of Hard 
Rock cafes and hotels that began with a 
two-day seaside concert in Spain. 

“I thought, ‘Here we are. This is the 
avenue for getting out our music.’ Rock- 
and-roll is in the hands of the Seminole 
Tribe,” Chairman Billie said. 

Seminole singer- songwriter Spencer 
Battiest and Hollywood Reservation’s own 
The Osceola Brothers filled out a striking 
list of artists who performed at the 1 6-hour, 
two-day Hard Rock Rising Barcelona. Set 
on the picturesque Platja del Forum, the 
July 24-25 concert headlined with American 
rock band Kings of Leon, Latin superstar 
Juanes, American rock singer- songwriter 
Lenny Kravitz and Swedish electric dance 
disc jockey Avicii. 

But while it’s one thing for rock 
artists raised on the reservation to entertain 
hometown fans who already love them, it’s 
another thing when they land on a beach in 
Spain to perform before a foreign crowd. 

“To be in a place where people don’t 
know you and they don’t have to like you 
or applaud for you, you only have a few 
minutes to show who you are and become 
one with the audience,” said Battiest. 

More than 32,000 spectators attended 
the event produced by Hard Rock 
International and promoted by Live Nation. 
It was the second Hard Rock Rising music 
festival in 20 1 5 . The first was held March 26 
at the Miami Beach Centennial celebration 
and featured Andrea Bocelli, Barry Gibb, 
Gloria Estefan and other music stars. 

This year’s concerts relaunched the 
brand’s annual festivals that began nine 
years ago as Hard Rock Calling in London. 

According to the corporate website, 
Hard Rock Rising continues the brand’s 
commitment to provide a “forum for music 



Photo courtesy of Hard Rock International 

Singer-songwriter Spencer Battiest, accompanied by Zac ‘Doc’ Battiest, belts out ‘The Storm’ to an enthusiastic international crowd in Spain during 
the two-day Hard Rock Rising Barcelona. Nearly 32,000 spectators attended the event. 


icons and today’s hottest new talent to 
connect with music fans around the world.” 

James Buell, senior director of music 
and marketing for Hard Rock International 
Inc., said the London, Miami and Barcelona 
concerts presented rare performances. 


“We’ve seen reunion performances 
from The Police in London, intimate 
acoustic sessions with Mumford & Sons in 
our private VIP tent, The Killers at the peak 
of their ascension to superstardom at the 
footsteps of Buckingham Palace, Andrea 


Bocelli leaving thousands on Miami Beach 
breathless, and most recently Lenny Kravitz 
and Kings of Leon setting the coast of 

♦ See HARD ROCK RISING on page 6A 


Farm to fork: Seminole Beef hits 
Broward grocery store shelves 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For the first time, Seminole Pride 
Beef is available for purchase at two retail 
grocery stores in Broward County. The meat 
debuted in April at the Broward Meat and 
Fish Co. supermarkets in North Lauderdale 
and Lauderdale Lakes. 


President Mitchell Cypress, Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola and a group 
of Hollywood seniors toured the North 
Lauderdale store July 29 to witness the 
milestone. 

“I was so proud to see Seminole Pride 
Beef there,” said Lawanna Osceola-Niles. 
“I’m so proud of the cattle business and that 
we can put it out there for the public after all 


these years; it’s been a long time coming.” 

Many in the group purchased meat and 
raved about it afterward. 

“It was really good,” Loretta Micco 
said. “It was good to actually see it there on 
the shelves.” 

Since its introduction, the store has 
placed increasingly larger orders to meet 
demand. The first orders placed were 


between 200 to 400 pounds; now the store 
orders between 5,000 to 6,000 pounds per 
week. Customers can find a variety of cuts, 
including inside rounds, peeled knuckles, 
back ribs, outside round flats, top blades, 
chuck tenders, oxtail and a Brazilian cut 
called picanha steak. 

“The customers love it,” said Broward 
Meat and Fish meat manager Rolando 
Otero. “When they see the quality, they 
come back and request Seminole Beef.” 

Selling meat to customers starts in the 
pastures. Natural Resource Director Alex 
Johns shepherds the product from farm to 
fork; he aims to expand the Seminole Pride 
Beef program to later supply larger retailers. 

“Right now we are high quality but 
low volume,” said Board Chief Financial 
Officer Mike Ulizio. 

Johns’ five-year plan to build the 
business includes creating a cooperative 
program with other Florida ranchers to 
supplement Seminole cattle. To offer beef 
year-round, Johns said the program needs 
cattle to be bom throughout the year. The 
Tribe’s cattle are typically birthed during 
a 100-day window; co-op ranchers will 
supply cattle for the remainder of the year 
to ultimately ensure a steady stock of beef. 

“We have a higher demand than 
supply,” Johns said. “The outside cattle 
must meet our health and genetic protocols. 
We want to give the opportunity to any 
rancher to participate.” 

Johns said he expects the program 
to provide about 1.4 million pounds of 
beef from October 2015 to October 2016. 
Seminole cattle will account for about 
20 percent of the product. Johns aims to 
increase production of the cattle to 1 00,000 
head, which accounts for 10 percent of 
all Florida cattle shipped out of state for 
finishing and slaughtering. 

Through the co-op, the Tribe will have 
the right of first refusal for all carcasses. 
Premiums and discounts will be awarded 
based on the grade of the cattle. 

“If the quality isn’t high enough, we 

♦ See SEMINOLE BEEF on page 5A 



Photo courtesy of Kyla Davis 

Alice Tucker peruses Seminole Pride Beef at the first retail outlet for the meat, Broward Meat and Fish Co. in North Lauderdale. She went to the grocery 
store July 29 with President Mitchell Cypress, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola and a group of Hollywood seniors. 


Jarrid Smith 
appointed 
to Gaming 
Commission 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — Tribal Council 
voted 5-0 to appoint Jarrid Smith to the 
Seminole Tribal Gaming Commission 
during the Aug. 14 Council meeting on 
Brighton Reservation. Chairman James 
E. Billie nominated 
Smith for the four- 
year term. 

“It’s an honor 
to be considered 
and a challenge,” 

Smith said. “It’s a 
good thing - and the 
challenge is to be 
prepared and ready 
for it.” 

The Seminole 
Tribal Gaming Commission is the 
regulatory body of Seminole Gaming. 
The five-member commission sets the 
rules and regulations for fair play on the 
gaming floor to maintain the integrity of 
the casinos and to protect casino assets. 

+ See GAMING on page 7A 

Museum oral 
history project 
preserving past 

B Y PETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Bobby Henry has a story 
he must tell. 

The medicine man first heard the 
story in the old days, when he was about 
8 years old, sitting around the fire “where 
they put the logs together and everyone 
just talk and talk,” he said, describing his 
early years of surviving in primitive camps 
scattered throughout the Everglades and 
swamps of interior Florida. 

Always, in the chaos of weather and 
poverty, there was one constant: Always, 
there was a fire. And always “talkin’ 
talkin’,” he smiled, his face now just like 
yesteryear’s Seminoles, eyes burning 
from a deep, innate obsession with the 
preservation of history. “Who we are,” 
Henry calls it. 

To Henry, his uncles’ fireside words 
- tales of history and legend repeated 
over and over and over again, a veritable 

♦ See ORAL HISTORY on page 4A 



DeForest Carter 
makes pro 
basketball debut 
in Colombia 


BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

When DeForest Carter stepped onto 
a basketball court as a professional player 
for the first time July 28, he glanced 
into the stands out of habit. Even though 
the 22-year-old from the Big Cypress 
Reservation knew his family wasn’t in 
attendance, he still looked. 

“I can’t lie. That first game I scanned 
the crowd for my mom (Myra Jumper) 
and remembered where I was again,” 
Carter said in a Facebook response to The 
Seminole Tribune. 

After starring for four years at 
Embry Riddle Aeronautical University 
in Daytona Beach - mostly as a creative 
and quick point guard with boundless 
energy - Carter and his sneakers landed 
on Colombian soil in late July for the next 
venture of his basketball career. 

Carter said his thoughts shifted back 
to his family and the Tribe while he was in 

+ See DEFOREST on page 2C 
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Editorial ^ 


Big Wind: 

Fub le che cho bee 


14th Amendment did not include Natives 


• James E. Billie 

ub le che cho bee season is 
here. Seminoles say that the Big 
Wind is a female passing by. 
You must refrain from whistling or blowing 
into objects that make a sharp sound such as 
bottles or flutes. 

If the Big Wind hears these sounds, she 
will come toward you with force trying to 
save her baby that is crying for help. If the 
Big Wind is coming your way on her natural 
course and your chickee (house) or village 
is in her path: 

1 . Ask your Wind Clan member to tell 
her to leave your village or chickee alone 
and not to harm them, or: 

2. Place the sharp cutting edge of an 
object such as an ax or machete or knives in 
the direction of the Fub le che cho bee. This 
will cause Big Wind to split and go around 
you, causing no destruction. 

Throughout my life on Earth, I’ve seen 


hurricanes come 
and go. 

Wind Clan 
members are 
called up daily to 
provide clear air 
or to provide air to 
our medicine. 

During this 
time of year, when 
air turns to strong 
wind, we call 
upon the Wind 
Clan’s help for 
protection. 

If you cannot locate a Wind Clan 
member, put up the ax or something sharp 
to split the Fub le che cho bee. 

This is not a fable or a joke. It works! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


• Tim Giago 

T he Republican candidate for the 
presidency of the United States 
brought it up first. 

Donald Trump suggested that the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be changed. That amendment 
automatically guarantees the right of 
citizenship to anyone bom on American 
soil, even if the child’s parents are in the 
United States illegally. 

Tmmp’s suggestion to deny citizenship 
to illegal immigrants immediately raised 
a stink among some of his Republican 
opponents, all of the Democrats mnning 
for president, judges, lawyers and the 
Hispanic community. 

The 14th Amendment was ratified on 
July 9, 1868 as one of the reconstmction 
actions taken at the end of the Civil War to 
protect the rights of former slaves. 

Did the 14th Amendment bring 
automatic citizenship to American Indians? 
No, it did not. 

It took 56 more years after ratification 
for Indians to be finally awarded citizenship 
in 1924. The U.S. Constitution, which is 
the final arbitrator of American law, is 


filled with flaws when it comes to Indians. 

Where were those defenders of the 
14th Amendment when Indians were still 
considered non-citizens even though they 
had been born on this soil, long before it was 
America? How did the government skirt 
this obvious discriminatory interpretation 
of the 14th Amendment? Quite simply, 
the government named American Indians 
wards of the government, which is a 
euphemism for “children” unable to 
understand or participate as a full-fledged 
citizen of the United States. 

By naming Indians as wards instead of 
citizens, the government was able to take a 
free hand in divesting the sovereign Indian 
nations of land and natural resources. 
If the Indian was merely a ward instead 
of a citizen, the government was able to 
treat them as children, unable to fend for 
themselves thus allowing the government 
to make all of the decisions regarding land 
and resources for them. It was financially 
feasible for the government to keep the 
Indian people as wards. 

During that period of 1868 to 1924, 
millions of acres of land was legally 
appropriated (a euphemism for stolen) 
from the American Indians. African slaves 


brought to this country on slave ships and 
in chains became American citizens before 
the people indigenous to this country. 

The 14th Amendment replaced the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s Dred Scott decision, 
which said that black slaves were not and 
could not be U.S. citizens. 

Many heinous acts were perpetrated 
against the “wards” of the U.S. from 1868 
to 1924, including the illegal taking of 
the Sacred Black Hills of the Great Sioux 
Nation. So when those protectors of the 
14th Amendment climb up on their soap 
boxes and pontificate about the sanctity of 
this constitutional amendment they totally 
overlook and deny the irrefutable fact that 
thousands upon thousands of indigenous 
Americans were denied citizenship by an 
act that would supposedly bring an end to 
discrimination in America by making all 
Americans equal. 

Tim Giago is an American Oglala 
Lakota journalist and publisher who 
founded the Lakota Times/Indian Country 
Today, the Lakota Journal, Native Sun 
News and the Native American Journalists 
Association (NAJA). This column originally 
appeared in the Huffington Post. 




Time to take back our 
cultural sovereignty 


• Donna Ennis 

D avid Wilkins, Lumbee 
Nation, has said that tribal 
sovereignty is arguably 
the most important, unifying concept 
across Indian Country. It is about 
more than political boundaries; it 
defines nothing less than our living, 
collective power which is generated as 
traditions are respectfully developed, 
sustained and transformed to confront 
new conditions. We as Native peoples 
have been too lax with these words, 
allowing their power to be misused and 
even turned against our own relatives. 

Vine Deloria Jr. popularized the 
term “tribal sovereignty” in his 1969 
book, “Custer Died for Your Sins.” 
Placing the word “tribal” - meaning, 
“the people” - before the word 
“sovereignty,” he reasoned “can be said 
to consist more of continued cultural 
integrity than of political powers,” and 
he emphasized “to the degree that a 
tribal Nation loses its sense of cultural 
identity, to that degree it suffers a loss 
of sovereignty.” 

Thirty-six years later and the term 
no longer has the same impact, as it 
has lost its “political moorings,” Vine 
Deloria Jr. said. 

Sam Deloria, board chairman of 
the American Indian Law Center in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, cautioned 
tribal leaders to take care of how 
they wielded their delegate authority, 
lest they begin to act as powerful 
individuals whose behavior comes 
to threaten the sovereign people they 
are sworn to represent. Sovereignty 
is what allows tribal governments to 
abuse their power. Tribal governments 
do this through selective banishment 
of Tribal members, manipulation of 
tribal employment rights, treating band 
members as their “subjects,” etc. 

A closer examination of Vine 
Deloria Jr.’s definition of tribal 
sovereignty reveals the intent of the 
term: continued cultural integrity. To 
the degree that a tribal Nation loses its 
sense of cultural identity equates a loss 
of sovereignty. Tribal sovereignty was 
never about the tribal government, in 
this definition; it was about the cultural 
integrity of the people and their ability 
to hold tribal government accountable 
for their words and deeds. Viewed 
through this lens Native Nations must 
reclaim their culture to achieve cultural 
sovereignty and ensure the survival of 
their Tribes. 

But reclaiming our culture 
isn’t solely the responsibility of our 
tribal leaders. We must as families, 
communities and tribal government 


work on this together. We can do this 
through practicing our ceremonies, 
speaking our language and practicing 
our traditional ways. Cultural 
sovereignty is something we can 
give ourselves and is separate from 
the trust responsibility of the federal 
government. 

In her 2015 State of the Band 
Address, Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
Chief Executive Melanie Benjamen 
focused on the theme of cultural 
sovereignty: 

“Cultural sovereignty is ancient 
and predates the arrival of non- 
Indians. It is a kind of sovereignty 
that we can only lose if we choose to 
give it up ... Cultural sovereignty is 
our inherent right to use our values, 
traditions and spirituality to protect our 
future. It goes much deeper than legal 
sovereignty because it’s a decision 
to be Anishinaabe , to not just protect 
a way of life, but to practice living 
Anishinaabe , every day ... In 2015, 
we still deal with the aftermath of 150 
years of attempts to destroy our culture 
and our identity. Eorced assimilation, 
attempted genocide, relocation and 
boarding schools might be a thing 
of the past, but the ghosts of those 
policies still haunt us today. . . 

“There are no federal policies 
forcing our children into boarding 
schools. There are no laws against us 
practicing our religion. Our cultural 
existence cannot be lost, or destroyed, 
unless we allow it . . . Upon the advice 
of spiritual leaders and elders, I am 
convinced that we must practice 
cultural sovereignty all day, every day, 
if we are to protect the gifts of our 
future generations.” 

There is a widespread federal 
attitude that supports our Native 
Nations sovereignty but only when 
it is politically advantageous to the 
colonists. It is disregarded when it is 
unprofitable. Indigenous people have 
shown incredible diversity in the face 
of centuries of federal policy aimed at 
the extermination of our people and 
yet our survival is in our own hands. 
The solution is to develop our cultural 
resources both our traditional ones and 
our new ones. Let’s put sovereignty 
back in the hands of the indigenous 
community and out of the hands of the 
government. 

Donna Ennis (Fond du Lac 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa) 
is a Reservation community center 
manager and a writer specializing in 
American Indian issues. This column 
originally appeared on Indian Country 
Today Media Network. 


Tiny horrors: Chilling artifact of Haskell 



Mary Annette Pember 

These handcuffs, which were donated to Haskell’s Cultural Center 
& Museum in 1989 by a non-Native, were used to restrain Indian 
children who were being taken to boarding schools. 


• Mary Annette Pember 

F or such small objects, the child’s 
handcuffs are surprisingly heavy 
when cradled in the palms of 
one’s hand. Although now rusted from 
years of disuse, they still convey the 
horror of their brutal purpose, which was 
to restrain Native children who were being 
brought to boarding schools. “I felt the 
weight of their metal on my heart,” said 
Jessica Lackey, of the Cherokee Tribe, as 
she described holding the handcuffs for the 
first time. 

Lackey, an alumnus of Haskell Indian 
Nations University, was working at the 
school’s Cultural Center & Museum when 
the handcuffs were unwrapped last spring 
after being kept in storage for several years. 
I had heard rumors about the existence 
of the handcuffs during visits to Haskell 
over the years and had made numerous 
inquiries to school authorities about them, 
but people seemed very reluctant to discuss 
this touchy artifact. This past summer, 
however, Haskell agreed to allow a public 
viewing of the handcuffs. Andy Girty, one 
of the elders who first blessed the handcuffs 
when they were given to Haskell in 1989, 
helped unwrap them for me. 

Known as the Haskell Institute in its 
early years, the school opened its doors 
in Lawrence, Kansas in 1884. It was 
originally founded as an instrument of 
the final solution to this country’s “Indian 
problem;” Haskell Institute’s mission then 
was embodied in the now infamous motto 
of Captain Richard H. Pratt, founder of the 
Carlisle Indian Industrial School: “Kill the 
Indian, Save the Man.” This mind-set led 
to decades of forced acculturation through 
brutal military-style incarceration cloaked 
as education in U.S. Indian boarding 
schools. 

Although begun as a model for 
assimilation, Native students have, over 
the years, transformed Haskell into a model 
for self-determination. The school’s early 
curriculum featured training in domestic 
and farming skills but has since evolved 
into a four-year university. 

Haskell’s Cultural Center & Museum, 
located on campus, tells the full - and 
often cruel - story of Haskell’s painful 
past, as well as providing a venue to 
showcase Native art, culture from the past 
and present. Opened in 2002, the center 
features the permanent exhibit “Honoring 
Our Children Through Seasons of Sacrifice, 
Survival, Change and Celebration,” 
featuring artifacts, photos and letters from 
the school’s early days. 

Among the artifacts currently on 
display is a heavy iron lock and key for 
the school jail, which held unruly students. 
Letters, photographs, copies of early school 
newspapers and daily menus are among 
the more commonplace artifacts of early 
daily life displayed at the museum. Soon, 
perhaps, the handcuffs will be included 
among these artifacts, adding its chilling 
testimony regarding the practices used by 
early educators to kill the Indian and save 
the child. 

Not much is known about the 
diminutive handcuffs, which were donated 


to the Cultural Center in 
1989 by a non-Indian 
man who described 
their use to Bobbi 
Rahder, former director 
of the Haskell Cultural 
Center & Museum. “He 
told us they were used to 
restrain captured Indian 
children who were 
being taken to boarding 
schools,” Rahder said. 

The middle-age white 
man said his father had 
the handcuffs for years 
but that he no longer 
wanted to have them 
in his possession. “He 
seemed relieved to get 
rid of them,” Rahder 
recalled. 

I made many phone 
calls but was unable to 
track down the man, who is said to have lived 
in Lawrence. (Ed. Note: The handcuffs’ 
donor was later revealed as Shane Murray, 
of Clarksville, Tennessee, who told the 
writer his grandfather had given the cuffs to 
him when he was 8 or 9 years old. “He told 
me the handcuffs were used to take Indian 
kids to school and warned me never to play 
with them,” said Murray, who speculates 
they may have originated with his great- 
great- grandmother Hefer, who was Native 
of unknown affiliation.) 

Mysterious donations are common at 
the Cultural Center. Rahder has witnessed 
scores of non-Indian donors dropping off 
important - and often poignant - historical 
artifacts relating to Haskell. Last year, 
Roger Bollinger, of Pennsylvania, donated 
an 1880s leather-bound photo album 
containing photos and corresponding 
identifications of Haskell’s very first 
students in 1884. This album represents 
the only known identifiable photos from 
that inaugural class. Bollinger knew little 
of Haskell and had no idea how the album 
came to be in his family’s possession. 
A supporter of education and cultural 
understanding, he decided to donate the 
album to Haskell. 

The handcuffs, however, were 
different, noted Rahder, who took them 
from the man. “I was shocked and afraid to 
touch them,” she recalled. 

She said she immediately contacted 
administrative and spiritual leaders at 
the school for guidance on handling 
the handcuffs. Leaders at Haskell were 
overwhelmed by the brutality of the tiny 
handcuffs, she noted. 

Girty, of the Cherokee Nation, who is 
a Cherokee language instructor at Haskell, 
and a number of other elders and leaders 
conducted a modest ceremony the next 
day at the school’s medicine fire. His 
wife, Prances, of the Creek and Choctaw 
Nations, provided a tiny handmade quilt 
in which the handcuffs were reverently 
wrapped before being stored in the Cultural 
Center’s archives. The handcuffs remained 
in storage for more than 20 years. 

Although the Cultural Center displays 
a number of artifacts related to the harsh 
treatment of early Indian students at 


Haskell, the handcuffs were simply too 
painful to be addressed, opined Rahder. 
She said elders blessed the handcuffs 
and instructed her to put them away. She 
did as she was told, trusting that students 
and faculty would one day decide on the 
appropriate treatment of this painful artifact. 
The handcuffs languished in the archives of 
the center until this past summer. 

As word of the handcuffs began to leak 
out over the past few years, students and 
faculty began discussing the importance of 
acknowledging their existence and putting 
them on display. For whatever reason, no 
one at the school has been willing to take 
the lead in the handling of this powerful 
artifact, but with the approval of Haskell 
administration, Girty agreed to unwrap 
them for ICTMN. 

For Lackey the handcuffs are a tangible 
example of the painful history between 
Native people and the U.S. “The history of 
our genocide has been so swept under the 
rug by the mainstream. People need to see 
the impact that these policies had on us,” 
she said. 

According to Girty, who was a student 
at Haskell in 1959, there are many stories 
of the brutal means used by authorities to 
bring and keep students at school in its early 
days. For instance, reservation authorities 
would hold back Native families’ food 
rations if they refused to allow children to 
be sent to early boarding schools, he noted. 
“If those handcuffs could talk, they would 
tell some terrible stories,” he said. 

Steve Prue, spokesman for Haskell, 
said there are no immediate plans regarding 
how the handcuffs will be presented to the 
public, nor how they will be displayed. 
He agrees with students that the handcuffs 
are an appropriate item to be included in 
displays of other Haskell artifacts at the 
Cultural Center. “It’s good to have these 
sorts of things on display in the Cultural 
Center,” he said. “They tell the story of 
who paid the price for us to be here now.” 

Mary Annette Pember (Red Cliff Tribe of 
Wisconsin Ojibwe) is an independent writer 
and photographer specializing on Native 
people and issues. This column first appeared 
on Indian Country Today Media Network. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hunter Howard leads his team to victory as they drag another canoe across the center line in a huge wave pool during the Seminole Olympics canoe 
tug-of-war Aug. 5 at Camp Kulaqua. 


Campers captivated by Kulaqua 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HIGH SPRINGS, Fla. — More than 
200 youngsters ages 7 to 1 7 made memories 
to last a lifetime at Camp Kulaqua this 
summer. A week away from home provided 
campers with fun, facts and the experience 
of bunking with their peers. 

From July 26-31, 97 teenagers started 
their days in High Springs - about 25 miles 
northwest of Gainesville - with brisk, early 
morning walks before they tackled sports, 
informative classes, water play, culture and 
crafts. 

The camp welcomed 113 younger 
children who followed a similar schedule 
Aug. 2-7 with the added fun of the Seminole 
Olympics and a boxcar derby. Twenty-two 
teen campers served as junior counselors 
for youth camp and earned 80 high school 
service hours. 

Both age groups spent a day lazily 
floating down the scenic Ichetucknee 
River on tubes and rafts, and both weeks 
culminated with a talent show where each 
bunk performed a creative skit for their 
peers. 


Beyond the fun-filled schedule, 
campers experienced wholesome days 
and met kids from other reservations, the 
two most important aspects of camp, said 
former Family Services Director Helene 
Buster, who spearheaded camp. 

“There is no other event where we 
gather together as a Tribe, other than Rez 
Rally,” Buster said. “The kids develop 
relationships; I’ve seen those relationships 
thrive. It’s different when they spend a 
week together.” 

Nariah Mata, 11, of Lehigh, and Jaime 
Smith, 1 1 , of Brighton, met for the first time 
at camp and became fast friends. Both were 
surprised by the amount of fun they had. 

“I expected it to be boring and all 
learning,” Nariah said. “But it’s fun, really 
fun.” 

“I thought they would be really strict,” 
Jaime added. “And it’s good to get away 
from my family for a while.” 

The blob, located in the camp’s own 
freshwater spring, was a popular activity for 
most of the younger campers, including first- 
year camper Nakai Alex, 1 1 , of Hollywood. 
While waiting their turns, kids organized 
the line into who would “blob,” or jump 


onto the blob, to launch another camper 
high into the air above the 72-degree water. 

The first day of camp for the young 
campers was wet and gloomy, but rainy 
weather didn’t slow them down. Staff 
brought outdoor activities - such as the 
ropes course - inside. The children learned 
to trust each other as they fell backward into 
their bunkmates’ waiting arms. Cooperation 
was also part of the learning experience as 
they held onto each other and piled onto a 
2-foot-by-2-foot board anchored by their 
counselor. And the children learned to 
provide guidance by leading a blindfolded 
bunkmate through a maze of “mousetraps” 
with verbal commands only. 

Fun and games were the backbone of 
camp, but Buster said campers benefited 
from lessons taught by a variety of Tribe 
departments and Tribal members. Every 
afternoon, the camp assembled for classes 
that included the dangers of texting while 
driving, emergency exit drills in the 
home, personal hygiene, stranger danger, 
storytelling, puberty and life choices. 

Lewis Gopher’s powerful “Real Talk” 
presentation captivated the audience as he 
spoke about choices and consequences. He 
told them bad choices, if serious enough, 
will follow a person for a lifetime. Gopher 
said he made some poor choices, for which 
he paid heavy consequences. He asked if 
anyone knew someone who uses alcohol 
or drugs, has gone to jail or prison, or died 
as a result. For every question, every hand 
went up. 

Gopher then told a story about a group 
of people who lived together and had a 
specific way of life. Another group came 
and wanted what they had, so they moved 
over to give them room. But it happened 
again and again. They kept coming, but the 
group stayed together and fought. 

“They stayed united and survived,” 
Gopher said. “Those warriors were strong, 
had courage, respect and unity. That’s 
where you guys come from; the blood that 
was in them, you have it inside you. You 
can be that strong; all you have to do is 
let it happen. You are the future they were 
fighting for because you matter.” 

Nightly culture classes gave campers 
a chance to practice beading and carving. 
Culture teachers also taught respect, 
discipline, survival and history. 

Buster brought the tribal departments 
to camp so children could bond with adults. 
Members of the Police, Fire Rescue and 
Recreation departments participated in 
every activity; many served as counselors 
and bunked in cabins with the campers. 

The cabins supplied a treasure trove 
of fun memories for the Tribe’s contingent, 
but campers also learned what it was like 
to live with unrelated kids. The 9-year-old 
girls of Mini Lodge 9 reflected on the camp 
before they returned home. 

“We met new friends and had our good 
days and bad days,” said Kateri Smith, 9, of 
Brighton. “We just let it go and stayed out 
of it when they fought.” 

“We had fun wrestling and dancing 
when we were supposed to be sleeping,” 
added Kendra Thomas, of Brighton. “The 
counselors danced, too.” 

The boys of Cabin Jay said they will 
remember their shaving cream fight, going 
to canteen, the Yo Mamma jokes for the 
talent show, free time playing in the gym 
and making new friends. 

“The kids who didn’t come to camp 
missed it, and they need to come next year,” 
said Jagger Gaucin, 12, of Brighton. 

♦ See CAMP KULAQUA on page 7A 



Beverly Bidney 

The blob provides thrills in the air and chills in the 72-degree water at Camp Kulaqua. 


Town homes (part 2) 
debut in Hollywood 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — It took only 
eight months for the Tribe to erect eight 
townhomes for community members on 
the Hollywood Reservation, a testament to 
departments working together to keep on 
schedule, said Housing regional manager 
William Osceola. 

“Everyone stayed involved and on 
the ball,” he said, referring to the Housing 
Department, Construction Management 
Department, Seminole Stiles and Council 
and Board offices, among others. “We met 
regularly and planned ahead.” 

During a grand opening celebration 
Aug. 6, community members toured the 
buildings - complete with generators, 
granite countertops and fenced backyards 
- and renters signed the leases to their new 
homes. 

The 2.7-acre parcel just south of the 
Hollywood Clinic contains two two-story 
buildings with three 2,000-square-foot 
units, each with three bedrooms and two- 
and-a-half baths. An additional single- 
story handicap accessible building features 


two 1,900-square-foot units with three 
bedrooms and two baths built to Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA) requirements. 

Patchwork accents and landscaping 
complete the facade. 

Seniors received first dibs on the new 
digs, with some transferring from the Eight 
Clan Estates townhomes built in 1990. The 
vacancies from Eight Clan Estates will be 
filled with Tribal members on a waiting list. 

“My priority for the next two years is 
housing,” Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola said. “That’s the biggest need for 
the Tribe right now. There are about 300 
people on waiting lists tribalwide. That’s 
got to be the priority.” 

Similar rental townhome projects in 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Immokalee 
were completed earlier this year, and more 
housing is planned tribalwide for 2016, 
said Adam Nelson, executive director 
of the Tribal Community Development 
Department. 

In Hollywood four to five more ADA- 
compliant units will be built adjacent 
to the new townhomes with money left 

♦ See TOWNHOMES on page 5A 



Brett Daly 

After living off-reservation for six months, Nettie Stewart happily signs the lease to her new 
townhome on the Hollywood Reservation Aug. 6 during the grand opening celebration. 


Jara Courson competes 
for Miss Teen USA title 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NASSAU, Bahamas — After a 
10-month whirlwind of service as Miss 
Florida Teen USA, Jara Courson competed 
in the Miss Teen USA pageant Aug. 21- 
22 in the Bahamas. Although she did not 
win the national crown, the Seminole 
descendant and enrolled member of the 
Choctaw Nation gained confidence and 
social skills while representing Florida. 

“I had the honor to represent the state 
that I love. It was the best experience of my 
life,” said Jara, 18. “I felt so loved and I 
realize how blessed I am to have the people 
in my life that I do. That was 
the most important thing I 
learned this year.” 

Since she earned the 
Miss Florida Teen crown 
in October 2014, Jara 
received a glimpse into a 
life of glamour, but she 
also became closer to her 
parents, Jerry Wayne and 
Tara Osceola Courson. 

“My mom put her heart 
into it and my dad coached 
me,” Jara said. “My 
grandmother, Terry Hahn, 
gets things done; any time 
I needed anything, I knew I 
could always count on her.” 

Jara also learned 
practical skills, including 
how to interact with people 
from various backgrounds 
and speak in public without 
getting flustered. 

“During my reign 
I’ve made speeches about 
self- empowerment and the 
importance of pursuing 
higher education,” she said. 

“I want to continue to be a 
role model.” 

The week leading up 
to the pageant included 
filming, touring, rehearsing 
and preparing to compete 
for the title. The contestants’ 
schedule was packed with 
events - including a pajama 
party, welcome reception 
and athletic competition 
called the obstacle course - 


and plenty of rehearsals. 

Jara and her family arrived five days 
before the pageant, which was held at 
the Atlantis Paradise Island resort. Tara 
went with one important job: support her 
daughter in any way she could. 

“The Miss Universe organization kept 
them under very tight security. We couldn’t 
get to them at all,” Tara said. “But Jara 
texted me every day when she had time.” 

One text occurred after Jara’s interview 
with judges BJ Coleman, Fred Nelson, 
Danielle Doty and Marc Passera. Jara felt it 
didn’t go very well, so Tara lifted her spirits 


♦ See MISS TEEN USA on page 7A 



Darren Decker/For Miss Teen USA 

Jara Courson, Miss Florida Teen USA 2015, competes Aug. 21 
in an evening gown of her choice during the evening gown 
segment of the preliminary competition of the 2015 Miss Teen 
USA Pageant at Atlantis, Paradise Island, Bahamas. 
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Historic preservation moves 
forward by sign-ifying past 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

This picture of Brown’s Trading Post was published in 1913 by the U.S. government. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

By winter, four more heritage markers 
will likely be added to the Big Cypress 
and Brighton reservation landscapes 
to designate some of the Tribe’s most 
significant historic locations. 

The brown and white 3-by-4-foot 
embossed signs will herald sites added 
this year to the Tribal Register of Historic 
Places by the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO). The locations are the 
Charlie Micco Camp, Billy Bowlegs Camp 
and Tom Smith Camp in Brighton; and the 
first location to be officially marked in Big 
Cypress, Brown’s Trading Post. 

Though the Tribe boasts hundreds of 
notable spots on and off Seminole land, 
not all can be publicly marked, said Paul 
Backhouse, director of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 

“It only happens after we consult with 
the families and they say it is appropriate. 
For some it’s where they camp still today. 
Others only want a record of the spot. 
The ones that get marked are those that 
the cultural advisers, the families and 
the Councilmen think are appropriate,” 
Backhouse said. 

Salina Dorgan, granddaughter of 
Charlie and Emma Micco, said marking 
her family camp is both historical for the 
Tribe and personal for her family. The 
camp, directly next to the historic Red 
Bam, is where Charlie Micco launched the 
Brighton cattle program and served as one 
of the original cattle tmstees. 

For Dorgan, the camp represents a 
place where adults strengthened the Tribe’s 
independence and children grew up to be 
the leaders. 

“It’s kind of a memorial and it’s where 
our Tribe’s government was stmctured. It’s 
nice to see it preserved,” Dorgan said. 

Some of the earliest government leaders 
who were influenced as children growing 
up around the adults at or near the camp 
included Dorgan’s parents, Alice Snow and 
Jack Micco, who became Brighton Board 
Representatives; Rosie Billie, Jack Smith 
Jr. and Roger Smith, who later served as 
Brighton Council Representatives; and 
Fred Smith, who grew up to become the 
Tribe’s Secretary and served as President. 

Dorgan said she checked with her older 
first cousins Billy Micco and Jennie Mae 
Shore before giving the go-ahead to THPO 
to designate the Charlie Micco Camp with 
the historical marker. 

Still, Dorgan’s fondest memories, 
which date back to when she was barely 
7 years old, feature banana trees that 
grew along the back of the camp; pretend 
umbrellas made of huge elephant ear plant 
leaves; and her grandfather, though blind 
later in life, pulling out a large pickle jar 
filled with candy, asking the children what 
candies they wanted and then taking out the 


exact one they asked for. 

“We never knew how he could tell 
which one was a peppermint, butterscotch 
or Tootsie Roll - and we sure tried to trick 
him. We didn’t realize until we grew up that 
he knew how each one felt,” Dorgan said. 

Established in 2011, the tribal registry 
is designed to protect and preserve the 
Tribe’s unique history. 

THPO research assistant David 
Brownell, who gathers registry research 
data with Tribe archaeologist Maureen 
Mahoney, said the latest landmarks to be 
approved by Tribal members bring the total 
number of documented historical sites to 
14. 

Two among the 14, The Council Oak 
Tree in Hollywood and the Red Barn in 
Brighton, are also listed in the U.S. National 
Register of Historic Places by the National 
Park Service, under the Department of the 
Interior. 

Two on the future list for documentation 
by THPO are the Morgan Smith Camp in 
the Kissimmee Billie Slough and Josie 
Billie Camp not far from Eight Clan Bridge, 
both on Big Cypress. 

“We’re still working on those and we’d 
love to have people contact us if they have 
information or stores to tell,” Brownell 
said. 

The documentation requirements for 
the Tribal Register of Historic Places nearly 
mirror the national list criteria, but with a 
clear bent for what is vital to Seminole 
history. For example, no time element is 
fixed and no existing building or proof 
of building other than world of mouth is 
absolutely necessary for certification. 

In all cases, oral histories and stories 
about the sight are compiled and a walk- 
through survey is completed. Photos 
taken from the day are reliable sources 
also. Sometimes, if a camp existed in the 
advent of aerial photography, aerial images 
can be used to compare geographic and 
topographic conditions for evidence. 

“When we, as in everyone involved, 
feels the place is well described in multiple 


ways we can move forward,” Brownell 
said. “It’s a long process, usually a year of 
two, but if anyone comes with details later 
we can always add.” 

In some cases, the key to unlocking the 
past has been a hand-drawn map provided 
by seniors who remember the camps from 
their childhood. In February, Virginia 
Tommie helped provide THPO with vivid 
memories of the Josie Billie Camp, across 
the street from her own childhood home 
that matched other oral accounts, old 
photographs and topographic conditions. 

Uses for the designated areas can be 
whatever Tribal members decide. 

The Tom Smith Camp, with fire pit 
and benches, is used as an occasional field 
classroom for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School. The Red Barn - used from about 
1941 though the 1960s for cattle ranch 
horses and later as a social hub for official 
meetings, family reunions and even a 
haunted house - is now renovated but not 
currently in use. 

In Big Cypress, the only hint of the 
Brown’s Trading Post is a marker post made 
of concrete placed in the 1940s by a Collier 
County historian a few feet off Snake Road. 
However, archaeological findings near the 
site, including beads, mechanical nuts and a 
Lea & Perrins bottle cap, prove its existence 
circa 1913. 

Brownell said the Tribe is waiting now 
for word from Hendry County to determine 
where signs will be placed along the newly 
named Sam Jones Trail, a 20-mile stretch 
of Country Road 833 that runs from the 
intersection of State Road 80 through the 
reservation line where the road becomes 
Josie Billie Highway. Backhouse said a 
likely spot could be on Museum property 
closest to Josie Billie Highway. 

Both Backhouse and Brownell agreed 
that listing places on the Tribal Registry 
of Historic Places has barely touched the 
surface. In all Florida, hundreds of sites 
exist that tie directly to Seminole history. 

“We will never run out of important 
places to look at,” Backhouse said. 


♦ ORAL HISTORY 

From page 1A 


soundtrack of his life as manhood 
approached - were his talking orders, 
delivered with spits and stares and stem 
voices he could never forget. He said he 
lies awake at night, now as he did then, his 
stomach gnawing with the knowledge he 
must pass on to the next generation. And so 
on and on, through time and talk, it would 
go: “Forever remember,” he calls it. “Who 
we are.” 

Unlike the simple world that sustained 
the generation before Henry, however, 
modern times are wreaking historical havoc 
on the precious tradition. The storyteller’s 
ritual fire has been replaced by a big-screen 
TV. The wisdom of elders is being tmmped 
by the smart phone. The language, which 
forms the words and carries them through 
the wind, is dying. “I hate that,” he said. 

But what could he do? 

Recently at the Big Cypress 
Reservation, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
Director Paul Backhouse stopped in to see 
Museum staffer Eric Griffis, a Gainesville 
native and a Master of Arts/Southem Studies 
graduate from the University of Mississippi. 
Last year, Griffis moved from the Seminole 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office, where 
he had been a field archaeologist, to become 
the Museum’s oral history coordinator, a 
post that has been both official and unofficial 
for the past 50 years. 

The Museum’s archives include taped 
interviews from as far back as Seminole 
leaders Josie Billie and Billy Bowlegs 
in the 1960s, to Henry, and to the newest 
Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez. 
Some interviews were acquired as part of 
other collections, such as the University 
of Florida’s Samuel Proctor Oral History 
Program, the state’s Florida Memory 
project and the Smithsonian archives. 
The Museum staff has included a series 
of part-time, full-time and volunteer oral 
historians since opening in 1997, including 
Patricia Wickman, David Blackard, Patsy 
West, Elizabeth Lowman and Stephen 
Bridenstine. 

But on the day Backhouse visited 
Griffis, he had a suggestion: “We should 
probably get down to Tampa to interview 
Bobby Henry. He’s got a story about 
Osceola he wants us to tape. I have no idea 
what it is, but he brings it up all the time. He 
wants the story preserved.” 

As the leader of the Seminole Stomp 
Dancers and a well-known “rainmaker,” 
Henry knows about show business. Cameras 
focus on his traditional clothing, topped by 
his ever-present turban, wherever he goes. 
He’s been on display from the streets and 
malls of Singapore to the stage at the Grand 
Ole Opry in Nashville, Tennessee. He’s 
witnessed the way cameras and notebooks 
- and their resultant TV programs, movies, 
newspapers and magazines - document the 
world. 

“Can’t wait for a fire,” Henry recently 
said, complaining about the wet conditions 
soaking the Tribe’s Lakeland property, 
where he plans to live when the 900-acre site 
is named an official reservation. “Too wet. 
Wood won’t bum. I gotta tell this story now.” 

Back in Big Cypress, Griffis was 


excited. Henry was a respected Seminole 
elder who would be more than willing to 
talk to his video camera. 

“We interview Tribal members and 
others with knowledge of the Tribe’s 
history, culture and traditions. Our goal is 
to let members of the Tribe tell their own 
stories,” Griffis said. “The interviews 
cover all aspects of Seminole culture - 
history, legends, crafts, foodways, various 
industries (cattle, tourism), government, 
family trees, camp life, whatever they want 
to talk about.” 

Griffis worries that many Tribal 
members don’t know about the program and 
the restrictions and protections maintained 
by the Museum over the collections. 

“All of the recordings in the collection 
are here to be a resource of information for 
Tribal members,” Griffis said. “However, 
the person giving the interview can tell us 
who they want - or don’t want - to be able 
to listen to the interview. 

“The oral history coordinator oversees 
the collection and makes the recordings 
available to those who have permission 
to hear them and protects them from those 
who do not have permission to hear it. For 
instance, recently a Tribal member recorded 
an oral history of his own life and told of 
things he wants his descendants to know. 
He stipulated that the interview be archived 
in the collection and that only his children 
could have a copy. The Museum makes sure 
that those conditions are adhered to,” he said. 

On occasion, non-Tribal members 
who spent time working or living with 
Tribal members are interviewed, such as 
Edna Siniff, whose family worked with the 
Tribe in the 1940s; Neal Brown, grandson 
of William Brown of Brown’s Trading 
Post; and the late artist Guy LaBree, who 
specialized in painting oils of Seminole 
scenes of history and lifestyle. 

Griffis said the oral history project 
will acquiesce to any Tribal member’s 
stipulation concerning how the interviews 
are used, including limiting access of certain 
recordings to a specific Clan and keeping 
recordings private until the interviewee 
passes away: “Some recordings may be 
conducted entirely in Mikasuki or Creek 
language. Some may not be translated or 
have written transcriptions made if the 
interviewee wants to be recorded but does 
not want the language to be written down or 
want non- speakers of that language to know 
it.” 

Any Tribal member who wishes to 
record his or her history, or preserve his 
or her thoughts about Seminole history, 
culture, family or anything, in their own 
words, should contact Eric Griffis at 863- 
902-1113, ext. 12213. 

“We’ll come to you, if that is what you 
prefer,” Backhouse said. 

And that’s what they did for Henry 
on Aug. 4. He met Griffis at the Tampa 
Seminole Field Office, in the conference 
room adorned with sketches of Seminole 
war leaders. Small talk only lasted a few 
minutes as Henry squirmed in his seat 
with the story he said he “must” tell. And 
he wanted it on camera and tape. When it 
was over, he was asked what restrictions he 
wanted to make regarding the story. 

“Everyone see it, everyone talk about 
it,” he sighed. “Keep it going on and on.” 


Bobby Henry’s story: U.S. soldier murdered Osceola 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry shares his story on video and audio tape with Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum oral history 
coordinator Eric Griffis on Aug. 4 in Tampa. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Tribal medicine man Bobby 
Henry says the famous Florida Seminole 
Wars leader Osceola did not die of malaria 
or complications from tonsillitis, quinsy 
or any other natural sickness, as popular 
history would have people believe. As Henry 
knows and trusts, the 34-year-old warrior 
was murdered by a frustrated United States 
military officer - shot point blank through the 
forehead at close range - for refusing to sign 
a document that promised Florida Indians 
would leave the state for reservation lands 
out west. 

In a fascinating story Henry said he 
first heard as a young boy in the 1930s, 
one repeated to him many times throughout 
his youth by family uncles and other Tribe 
elders, Osceola’s murder was covered up 
with elaborate subterfuge by an embarrassed 
U.S. military, including a faux dramatization 
of his pre-death rituals and a curious post- 
death beheading by the doctor who treated 
him at the end. 

Dr. Frederick Weedon, history says, stole 
and embalmed Osceola’s head while dozens 
of soldiers and Indians milled around, prior 
to putting the body in a casket for burial on 
the grounds of Fort Moultrie, South Carolina; 
legend says he brought it to his family home 
where he put Osceola’s head on his children’s 
bedpost to scare them when they misbehaved. 
Later, the head wound up in a New York 
medical museum where it supposedly burned 
in a fire. 

“Never happened,” Henry said, shaking 
his head at the incredulity of it all. “I never 
believed it.” 

In an hour-long session Aug. 4 with Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum oral history coordinator 
Eric Griffis - all recorded on video and audio 
tape - Henry told his story in English, his 
second language. 

“... my uncle, let’s see, my grandpa, 
grandpa he just keep, he just keep pushing 
me. ‘You’ve gotta keep coming back, keep 
coming back,’ (He’d) tell me same thing. 
Same thing,” said Henry, whose family 
traveled throughout Florida in those days, 
picking fruits and vegetables; he was 
surprised to hear other elders he met during 
this time telling the same story that was also 
kept by his family. 

The story begins during “wartime,” 
Henry said, when talk around the fire told of 
a Seminole woman, long ago “with a child in 
her stomach.” The story alleges that the father 
was non-Indian. Henry paints a haunting 
picture of the Everglades scene when the 
pregnancy first was revealed, highlighted by 
angry shouts and demands that the mother 
and baby be killed: “This is my enemy; my 


enemy’s in there,” he said, quoting an angry 
Seminole elder. 

But “medicine people,” as Henry 
described them, gathered to calm the scene 
and discuss the situation. Soon, a wartime 
decision was made allowing the mother to 
give birth. When the baby boy was bom, the 
mother’s parents took the infant out into the 
dark woods and left it lying naked on the 
ground. 

Back at the camp, the medicine people 
were upset, Henry said: “They said we right 
in the middle in the war and ... maybe we 
raise it and it give it medicine and we take 
care of it, so maybe it’ll help us leaders in the 
wartime ...” Some were afraid the boy would 
turn on them. Others felt that if he was raised 
with medicine, “maybe he go for the Indian 
people.” 

Finally, the child - nearly dead and 
covered with ant bites, even in his mouth - 
was retrieved and brought back to the camp 
where he was administered medicine and 
recovered. 

Cared for by medicine people, the 
half-breed boy would grow up strong and 
proficient in Seminole ways, especially 
medicine. The boy thrown out to the ants and 
then taken back to the village was Osceola. 
That’s what Henry said he heard around the 
fire, many times, as he grew up. 

Osceola hung out with other young 
Seminole leaders like Sam Jones, Wildcat and 
Billy Bowlegs “and that crew. Osceola, he 
had been learning with the medicine people 
and he can do things impossible,” Henry was 
told, relating a story about Osceola’s escape 
from a cave by making himself very small 
and climbing through a tiny hole. 

By 1836, Osceola led an effective band 
of warriors during the Second Seminole 
War and soon became the face of the 
Seminole resistance to the United States’ 
efforts to remove Seminoles from their 
Florida homelands. In fact, Osceola and his 
partner Sam Jones (Abiaki) dominated the 
war resistance until September 1837 when 
Osceola was captured by deception directed 
by U.S. General Thomas Jesup, under a flag 
of truce, when he went to a U.S. fort for peace 
talks - a black mark on U.S. military history 
to this day. 

Flamboyant, colorful, brash and 
considered handsome, Osceola, by this 
time, was likely the most famous American 
Indian in the world. His exploits on and 
off the battlefield had been emblazoned on 
newspapers everywhere. 

Though he was charged with the murder 
of a U.S. agent, Osceola was afforded VIP 
treatment in the Fort Marion Stockade at 
St. Augustine and later at the Fort Moultrie 
Prison on Charleston’s Sullivan Island, where 
he died in 1838. He was escorted to a stage 


play (where he was greeted by a standing 
ovation), allowed to fish, swim and canoe and 
walk freely around the prison grounds. He 
was allowed to receive visitors - including 
his wives - he entertained guests and posed 
for photographers and portrait painters. 

But, as Henry was told, the soldiers fully 
expected Osceola to sign official papers of 
Seminole Indian surrender and removal to 
federal reservation lands out west. 

As Henry recounted the story, soldiers 
and their superior officers soon became 
frustrated with Osceola’s refusal to sign 
the papers. And one day, “one of the lower 
chiefs,” as Henry described him, came into 
the cell, sat down across a table from Osceola 
and kept pushing a sheet of paper and a pen 
toward the warrior, who pushed it back each 
time. 

Finally the officer broke, Henry said, 
ordering, “All right! One more time!” When 
Osceola refused, pushing the paper back, the 
officer pulled out his handgun and without 
warning, shot Osceola right through the 
forehead. That’s what happened, according to 
the stories that began that day among Indians 
in the area who carried it “on and on and 
on,” as Henry describes the march of history, 
south to Florida and Bobby Henry’s fire, 
somewhere near Ochopee, off the Tamiami 
Trail, when he was 8 years old. 

Osceola was murdered for not selling out 
his people and using his charm and oratorical 
skills to persuade them there was a better life 
out west. “That’s why they killed him,” said 
Henry, shaking his head. “And a lot of story 
about (Osceola) I don’t believe. You know, 
he grow sick and die and the doctor (cut off) 
his head and he scared his kids or something 
like that. 

“I think I know something, the old 
people tell me, so it never changed my 
mind, you know, but that’s what I know ... 
where was his head? OK, you got it, bring 
it back, house burned. House burned down?” 
Henry smiled at the incredulity of it all - the 
only physical evidence demanded by any 
investigator of the story, the head with the 
bullet hole, missing all these years. 

Historian Patsy West expressed 
astonishment over Henry’s story. 

“It does make sense and it really can’t be 
discounted. It’s certainly not the ‘accepted’ 
version of Osceola’s death but ... well, 
coming from a man like Bobby Henry gives 
the story a lot of credence. I know Bobby 
Henry and he tells the truth. I believe he is 
telling the same story that has been handed 
down through his family,” West said. 

The story does not carry the name of the 
officer who shot Osceola, said Henry, who 
says all he heard is the soldier was a “third 
chief’ down from the top who had bragged 
he could make Osceola cooperate when his 


superiors had failed: “I don’t read or write. 
I never went to school,” Henry said. “All I 
know is from talk. From my uncles and my 
grandpa. All my life the story same.” 

At the time of Osceola’s death on Jan. 
30, 1838, “he was one of the most well- 
known American Indians in the world,” West 
said. While there is no proof that Weedon and 
his associates participated in a government 
conspiracy to keep the impulsive murder of 
a beloved world figure secret (and thereby 
quell the enormous negative public reaction), 
it is “food for thought,” she said. “Killing 
Indians like that, even cutting off heads and 
scalps were not that uncommon among our 
military in those days.” 

Legend says the head spent time on 
display on Weedon’s St. Augustine pharmacy 
counter and at his home, then was given to 
Weedon’s son-in-law, Daniel Whitehurst, 
who in turn sent it to Valentine Mott, a 
famed New York surgeon, in 1843; Mott 
placed Osceola’s head in his Surgical and 
Pathological Museum and later sent it to be 
displayed at the Medical College of New 
York, where Osceola’s head disappeared in 
an 1865 fire that destroyed the museum. 

“I don’t believe it,” Henry said 
steadfastly. “Not what I was told. They killed 
him.” 

It is remarkable that such an artifact 
as a preserved head of the world’s most 
famous Indian would spend 27 years on 
display, in several different venues, yet 
there is no known photograph to document 
its existence. In Patricia Wickman ’s book 


“Osceola’s Legacy,” among an impressive 
array of Osceola images, not one photo of the 
embalmed head is found. 

“That head means a lot more to us 
today than it meant to people way back 
then,” Wickman said. “I interviewed all the 
members of Weedon’s family, anyone who 
came into contact with that head, and there 
is no photo.” 

Wickman, however, does not doubt 
Henry’s personal veracity: “I know Bobby 
Henry very well. He does not lie. Bobby’s not 
a man who tells tall tales. I’m certainly willing 
to believe that story has circulated among the 
Seminole Tribe over the years, bom from 
the fear of the atrocious events that occurred 
to Seminoles in those days. However, there 
is absolutely no evidence to support that 
conclusion (that Osceola was shot to death). 
On the other hand, there is copious evidence 
to support that he died otherwise.” 

In “Osceola’s Legacy,” Wickman lays 
out a well-researched chain of evidence 
pointing to the warrior’s natural death from 
complications due to tonsillitis, exacerbated, 
the author wrote, by a severe head lice 
infection. 

Henry hopes young people will take the 
time to hear his story when it is installed in 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki oral history archives. It is 
part of his life’s quest to bring back the culture 
he feels is being lost with each generation. 

“I thought I want to share (the story) 
with people, that way I want to see your 
son, his son, his daughter, they should leam 
something with the language,” Henry said. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Louise Cypress, 7, left, and Arianna Osceola, 11, watch as Star Nayea juggles balls during a visit 
at the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club July 28. 


Star Nayea shines 
at Boys & Girls Club 

Singer shares her triumph over tragedy story 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — As an infant, Star 
Nayea was taken from her home in Canada 
and adopted by a white family in Detroit, 
Michigan under the Indian Adoption 
Project, a controversial federal program 
that placed Native children into adoptive 
homes from 1958 to 1967. She suffered 
years of abuse and does not know to which 
Tribe she belongs. 

Nayea overcame those obstacles 
and other subsequent issues to become a 
multi-award winning singer who shared 
her inspirational story with children at the 
Hollywood Boys & Girls Club July 27-28. 

“I was stolen and part of the illegal 
human trafficking ring,” said Nayea, who 
lives in Seattle. “I have no family name; 
it was cultural genocide. A Dakota leader 
once told me I may never find out where I 
came from.” 

According to a 1976 report by the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, 
85 percent of Native children removed 
from their families from 1941 to 1967 were 
placed in non-Indian homes or institutions, 
leading to the loss of their Native roots 
and cultural identities. Nayea said it is 
commonly referred to as the BIA Baby 
Ring. 

Nayea said her dysfunctional home 
life led to years of substance abuse. She 
fervently believes music saved her life. 
Now Nayea uses her past to help shape 
children’s futures through youth programs 
she brings to reservations nationwide. She 


mentors youth touched by tragedy through 
her “Healing Through the Arts” camps. 

The camps help children create music 
and videos to express themselves. The final 
videos of indigenous kids speaking out 
against bullying, drugs and alcohol abuse 
are posted on YouTube. 

“This is the most important thing I 
do,” said Nayea, a 2006 Grammy-winning 
recording artist for best Native American 
music album. She also won a Native 
American Music Award in 2001 for best 
independent recording and another in 2008 
for songwriter of the year. 

To kick things off in Hollywood, 
Nayea sat on the floor in a circle with the 
kids and asked if anyone was related to 
someone else in the group. All hands shot 
up. Then she found out every kid’s favorite 
pizza, video game, M&M color, animal, 
fast food, movie and sport during a game 
that involved rolling a ball. 

She also taught the Indian way to point 
- with lips, not fingers. Funny faces and 
giggles filled the circle. 

Nayea put her music career on hold six 
years ago to ensure her own son’s success 
when he started middle school. 

Since then, Nayea has performed 
sporadically and spends most of her time 
introducing youth to the healing properties 
of music. 

“You have to find a purpose in life, 
that one thing that makes you feel alive,” 
Nayea said. “Music was that thing for me; 
it was what I was bom to do. But now I 
take that further and share it with every 
child I can.” 


♦ SEMINOLE BEEF 

From page 1A 


would encourage [ranchers] to use the 
better genetics from Salacoa, which would 
improve the grade and the price,” Johns 
said. “It’s a win-win.” 

Prime, choice and select are the highest 
grades awarded by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The quality of most producers’ 
beef is usually about 40 percent choice and 
60 percent select. Seminole Beef averages 
66 percent choice, Ulizio said. 

“It’s a science of genetics and feed,” 
he said. “You have to be on the ground 
with those animals to know what to do. 
That’s what Alex does.” 

Seminole Pride Beef is also part of 
the Florida Department of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services’ Fresh From Florida 
program, which promotes local products 
and provides incentives to restaurants who 
use them. Johns, who also serves as second 
vice president of the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association, sat on the committee that set 
the standards for beef in the program. The 
criteria match Seminole standards. 

“We set the bar for all the producers to 
meet,” Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
said. 

An increase in cattle production 
statewide could impact other industries. 
For instance, said Hollywood Board Rep. 
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President Mitchell Cypress inspects the 
Seminole Pride Beef display July 29 at the first 
retail outlet for the meat, Broward Meat and 
Fish Co. in North Lauderdale. 


Steve Osceola, more com farmers will be 
needed to grow food for cattle. Farmers 
near the Quincy feedlot have already 
started to grow corn. 

Rep. Osceola hopes to build a legacy 
program for Florida. 

“The wheels are turning and the 
Seminoles are a big part of the story,” Rep. 
Osceola said. 

Seminole Pride Beef has been served 
in restaurants since 2014 via the large-scale 
Cheney Brothers distribution network. 
Additionally, as awareness of the brand 
grows, restaurant customers want to know 
where they can buy the product to enjoy 
at home, said Luis Acevedo, Board senior 
analyst. 

“Awareness of the brand is paramount,” 
he said. “But we needed a retail partner to 
help us grow the brand.” 

Acevedo believes that sharing the 
Tribe’s cattle history will help command a 
luxury price that customers will be willing 
to pay. The fact that the product is locally 
grown, traceable and part of the Fresh 
From Florida program should also add to 
the brand’s status, he said. 

“Alex Johns and his team provide 
evidence that it is cost effective to raise 
cattle in Florida,” Acevedo said. “The 
program is vertically integrated; the Tribe 
oversees every step of production.” 

To reach the retail market the 
Tribe conducted a vigorous grassroots 
awareness campaign by supporting various 
organizations that included the Farm 
Credit organizations, Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association, Jr. Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association and Women in the Outdoors. 
They also sponsored a farm-to-fork tour 
for hospitality food and beverage directors, 
chefs and retailers. 

“We’ve done a lot to create awareness,” 
said Mike Sauceda, sales representative for 
Seminole Pride Beef. “We’ve really tried 
to get the word out by feeding people.” 

The first retail deal began through 
word of mouth. Del Rosario Distribution, 
a distributor that targets smaller ethnic 
grocery stores, heard about Seminole Beef. 

Del Rosario then introduced the brand 
to Broward Meat and Fish, which liked the 
quality and presentation of the product. 
The store stocked it soon afterward. 

“Seminole Pride Beef is a business 
idea that is finally moving,” Rep. Frank 
said. “It doesn’t just benefit the Tribe; it 
also benefits other producers in the co-op. 
When it gets rolling, it will put a premium 
on the product.” 

Broward Meat and Fish Co.’s two 
locations are 3388 N. State Road 7, 
Lauderdale Lakes, and 8040 W. McNab, 
North Lauderdale. 

For more information, visit www. 
BrowardMeatAndFish.com. 


Chickee-building lessons ensure 
legacy lives for future generations 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In its quest to pass 
Seminole traditions to the next generation, 
the Hollywood Culture Department recently 
taught young men and boys the ins and 
outs of chickee building. They started by 
collecting raw materials in the Everglades 
and finished by adding another completed 
chickee to the culture camp adjacent to the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 

“When we were young, we were told 
how to make chickees out of necessity,” 
said Bobby Frank, Hollywood Community 
Culture Center manager. “I had to learn to 
build them to make an income.” 

Now the objective is passing along 
the skills and confidence to build chickees. 
While the group, ages 10 to 24, harvested 
logs in Big Cypress for the chickee frame, 
Frank taught them how to identify suitable 
cypress trees. Later, they collected palm 
fans in Brighton. 

“We are passing along a legacy,” Frank 
said. “It’s our responsibility to know how to 
build these because when we get married, 
we have to provide.” 

Frank, Morgan Frank and Milo 
Osceola mentored the group as they learned 
to construct the 12-foot-by- 12-foot chickee. 
As they stripped the logs, they learned 
the blades had to be sharpened often to 
make the job easier. The group effort with 
teachers and students often featured two or 
three people working on a single log. 

Holly Bowers made sure her 16-year- 
old son Rhett Tiger participated to gain 
traditional skills, among other lessons. 

“He’s learning a lot beyond building 
a chickee,” Bowers said. “He’s learning 
social skills, discipline, taking direction, 
learning to speak to his elders and take part 
in community activities.” 


“It’s a good experience and I’ve never 
done it before,” Rhett said. “I learned what 
poles to cut and how to peel them. It’s a lot 
of work, but it’s fun. I’m looking forward to 
seeing it finished.” 

The project began in late July. One 
chickee has been completed and a second is 
expected to be finished soon. 

Although Aaron Cypress, 24, 
participated in the class, he wasn’t a novice; 
it was his third time helping build a chickee. 
He doesn’t know many from his generation 
in Hollywood who want to learn traditional 
skills, but he hopes the project will spur 
interest. 

At age 1 0, Tanner Gore already realizes 


the importance of knowing how to build 
chickees. 

“When I get older, it will be good for 
my own chickees,” he said. “I’m happy that 
I’m doing it. It feels great.” 

Myra Frank, Culture Center assistant 
manager, said learning traditional ways is 
crucial for young men. 

Throughout Seminole history, men 
have been responsible for providing shelter 
for their families. 

“They go into the woods and figure 
out how to maneuver there and use tools,” 
she said. “We need to pass it on because 
the older ones won’t always be around; 
someone has to learn and pass it on.” 
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Rhett Tiger, 16, learns to attach palm fans to the frame of a chickee he helped build on the Hollywood 
Reservation Aug. 14. 



Beverly Bidney 

Morgan Frank strips bark from a cypress log as Hollywood Community Culture Center manager Bobby Frank helps Tanner Gore, 10, get the hang of it 
during a chickee-building project July 29 on the Hollywood Reservation. 


♦ T0WNH0MES 

From page 3A 


over from the construction of the Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center. Construction is 
scheduled to begin by the start of 2016 with 
completion in the summer, Nelson said. 

“The Tribe is going in the right direction 
to provide efficient housing,” he said. 

Plans are also in the works, said 
Construction Management Director 
William White, for more single-family 
home rentals and townhomes on other 
reservations. Tribal 
members can expect 
six townhomes and 
nine rental houses 
in Brighton; seven 
rental homes in 
Immokalee; and 18 
rental homes in Big 
Cypress. 

“We hope to 
break ground in 
about five months,” 

White said, but 
completion dates are 
unavailable because 
project details have 
yet to be ironed out. 

The rental 
units help satisfy 
housing demands 
for younger Tribal 
members who may 
not have established 
credit or others who 
may not want to 
take on mortgages, 

Nelson said in a 
news report in April. 

He cited access 
to clinics, police 
and fire rescue, 
and after-school 
programs like 4-H 
and Boys & Girls 


Club among the perks to living in tribal 
communities. 

Nelson said the townhome projects 
have proved successful. He said the Tribal 
Community Development Department - 
which consists of Community Planning and 
Development, Construction Management, 
Environmental Resources Management, 
Housing, Public Works, Tribal Inspector, 
Real Estate and Survey - will look to 
continue that success with other housing 
and infrastructure projects in the future. 

“We’re working with all Tribal 
Community Development departments to 


provide planning for the next five years 
to save money and create efficiency with 
development,” he said. 

Nettie Stewart, who received the 
keys to her new townhome Aug. 6, said 
she is thrilled to be coming “home” to the 
Hollywood Reservation. Although she has 
lived on the reservation most of her life, 
she has lived off-reservation for the last six 
months. 

“Being on the reservation is just 
being home,” she said. “You know where 
everyone lives, and we are all connected to 
everyone either by blood or by Clan.” 



Brett Daly 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Housing regional manager William Osceola and Board Construction project manager 
Jeremy Bowers pose with new residents of the Hollywood townhomes Aug. 6 during a grand opening celebration heralding 
the completion of the new buildings. 
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Fond memories of Immokalee Reservation roots 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — With the stroke 
of a pen on Oct. 26, 1989, hundreds of 
Tribal members, local politicians and 
community members witnessed the birth of 
the Immokalee Reservation as William D. 
Ott, Eastern Area director of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, signed the documents that 
placed 595 acres into trust for the Seminole 
Tribe. 

But modern-day Seminoles were not 
the first indigenous group to call the land 
home. 

For centuries, the Calusa sought the dry, 
higher ground of Immokalee. Seminoles 
arrived in the 19th century as they fled 
from the U.S. Army during the Seminole 
Wars. They found it an ideal location to 
hunt and live during the wet season and 
named it Gopher Ridge for the abundance 
of tortoises that burrowed in the loose sand 
of the ridge, according to an Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
academic paper. 

After the Civil War, trader W.H. “Bill” 
Brown built a homestead near Seminole 
camps and traded with them for the rest of 
his life. His daughter Rose Brown named 
the settlement “I-mok-a-li,” which means 
“my home” in Mikasuki. 

Businessman W. Dyess Roberts, 
another important figure in the history of the 
Seminoles, came to Immokalee in 1914. He 
allowed the Tribe to establish a camp on his 
property free of charge. The camp remained 
in place for about 50 years. 

Nancy Motlow’s parents came from 
Hollywood to Immokalee in search of 
work in the 1950s. The family, including 
her sisters Louise, Mary and Alice, moved 
to the camp and lived there with about 45 
people from seven or eight other families. 

When she attended elementary school, 
Nancy Motlow realized that non-Indians 
lived very differently than the Seminoles. 

“They had running water; we had a 
community pump,” she said. “We slept in 
chickees under mosquito nets. Now I think, 
‘How did I live without air conditioning,’ 
but we survived. When that’s all you know, 
you think it’s good.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank also 
grew up in the camp, which was primarily 
Panther Clan. He became the first Tribal 
member from Immokalee to graduate from 


college when he earned a bachelor’s degree 
in forestry from Stephen F. Austin State 
University in Nacogdoches, Texas in 1982. 

“The ladies who were there when I was 
growing up made it imperative that all the 
kids finish high school,” he said. “Education 
and a strong work ethic were stressed. There 
was no golden parachute; if you lived there 
you had to work.” 

When the truck farming industry 
blossomed in Immokalee in the 1950s and 
1 960s, it created employment opportunities 
for Tribal members. Rep. Frank said there 
were always a couple empty chickees in the 
camp for people to stay while they worked 
in the fields. They came from Big Cypress, 
Brighton and the Everglades, he recalled. 

By the late 1960s, the Roberts family 
wanted to sell the land for development. 
According to a Seminole Tribune article 
in November 1989, Tribal member Jimmy 
Cypress, with help from the justice of 
the peace O.W. Hancock, urged Collier 
County officials to find another location 
for the soon-to-be-displaced Seminoles. 
The county deeded the Tribe 4.7 acres on 
Stockade Road, where Seminoles built 
a new camp and resided in chickees for 
another 20 years until the BIA built houses 
in the 1980s. 

Deloris Jimmie Alvarez lived in the 
Stockade Road Camp, which stood where 
townhomes are now located. She remembers 
living in the woods, going to school and 
working in the fields on weekends. She said 
they dug holes for water, scooped out the 
impurities on top and used the cleaner water 
beneath. 

“We used to swim and wash our 
clothes in the canals,” said Louise Motlow, 
Alvarez’s aunt. “Now you see garbage in 
them.” 

When running water finally arrived, 
Mary Motlow built a shower and laundry 
house near the camp. 

“We grew up in chickees with no 
running water or electricity,” Alvarez said. 
“I enjoyed it, but it was the only life I knew.” 

About 40 years ago, an influential and 
driven group of women, including Nancy 
Motlow, Louise Motlow and Elaine Aguilar, 
worked to place the Stockade Road land 
into trust with the BIA. 

Louise Motlow pushed the Tribe to set 
money aside to purchase land, and Nancy 
Motlow served as an interpreter and then 
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Nancy Motlow and Agnes Cypress pose for a photo in the 1980s in the old culture trailer in Immokalee. 


as a liaison for the Tribe with the BIA. 
The Stockade Road parcel and three more 
parcels of the present-day reservation were 
assembled piece by piece in 1970, 1986, 
1989 and 1992. 

“Once the Tribe started making money 
from bingo, we were spending money on a 
lot of other things but I wanted something 
that would be here for a long time,” 
said Chairman James E. Billie in a 1989 
interview in The Seminole Tribune. “Once 
we achieved the money, we purchased the 
land. Then it became a matter of time to put 
the land in trust.” 

When Chairman Billie was elected, 


Nancy Motlow traveled to Washington, 
D.C. repeatedly to present the Tribe’s dire 
need for housing to the BIA. She brought 
photos of the chickee camp to strengthen 
her case. 

“When [the Tribe] purchased land it 
was put in my married name, Mclnturff, 
which kept it from being identified as 
Seminole,” she said. “They wanted to keep 
officials and other people from buying the 
property.” 

Keeping the Seminole name out of the 
land purchase worked; the Tribe bought the 
land on which future generations could live. 

Nancy Motlow wanted the same 
representation with Council as Big Cypress. 
In her tenure as liaison, she worked to build 
a clinic on Seminole land in the early 1980s, 
which meant Immokalee residents no longer 
had to travel to Big Cypress, Hollywood, 
Fort Myers, Naples or Clewiston for health 
care. 

Alvarez called the clinic the biggest 
improvement for Tribal members. 

By the early 1980s, Immokalee also 
had a trailer that housed a field office and 
a smoke shop, and it had a chickee from 
which to sell arts and crafts. The casino 
was built in 1994, the modern field office 
in 2003, the clinic was relocated into a large 
trailer in 2005 and the Seminole Casino 
Hotel opened in 2015. 

Amy Yzaguirre also spent time as a 
child in the Stockade Road Camp when 
she visited her grandmother Alice Billie 
Jimmie. 


“It was an adventure every night,” she 
said. “Sometimes you would wake up and 
there would be a snake on the floor. We 
would hear every animal and try to guess 
what it was. We’d sit by the fire and tell 
stories about our days. It was an adventure, 
especially for someone who was afraid of 
spiders.” 

Today, Immokalee Reservation 
remains predominantly a Panther camp with 
many of the original families now living in 
modern houses. 

About 200 call the reservation home, 
but 300 to 500 more live nearby waiting for 
housing to be available on the reservation, 
Nancy Motlow said. 

She believes younger Tribal members 
differ from her generation because of 
money. 

“Immokalee has come a long way,” 
Alvarez said. “We have more now but have 
lost the closeness of a family because we 
live in separate houses. When we were in 
chickees, we used to help each other, live 
and eat together.” 

Aguilar grew up helping her mother 
build chickees at the original camp while 
helping raise her cousins. She said the 
younger generation has to be convinced to 
learn their culture. 

“The seniors will never let go of 
their heritage and culture,” she said. “The 
best thing was to see the BIA create the 
reservation and know it would always be 
ours. It’s my home and nobody can take it 
away or ask me to move.” 
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Donna Frank’s Stockade Road chickee, next to the new Immokalee townhouses, is the only chickee still 
standing from the 1980s. 


♦ HARD ROCK RISING 

From page 1A 

Barcelona ablaze,” Buell wrote in an email 
response to The Seminole Tribune. 

But the truly standout performance, 
Buell said, “would be Bruce Springsteen 
and Paul McCartney onstage together in 
London’s Hyde Park, powering through 
the Queen’s curfew to lead the crowd in a 
stirring rendition of ‘I Saw Her Standing 
There.’” 

Joni Josh, office coordinator for 
the Chairman’s Office on Hollywood 
Reservation, said a delegation of Tribal 
members who attended the Barcelona 
event was welcomed enthusiastically. Josh 
was among nearly a dozen in the Seminole 
group that also included Chairman Billie 
and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola. 

“They definitely have deep respect for 
our people and are very interested in our 
culture,” Josh said. 

During a sightseeing jaunt of Barcelona, 
Josh said a tour guide pointed to a 197-foot- 
tall monument of Christopher Columbus 
erected in 1888 and said, “This is the statue 
of that big, bad man.” 

Battiest said the cultural paradox 
became profound during the middle of his 
solo show when he and his brother Zac 
“Doc” Battiest sung their Native American 
Music Award-winning song “The Storm.” 

“It was a very brave thing to do when 
in the middle of the square there is a huge 
statue of Christopher Columbus. But the 
people applauded. They loved it and they 
received the message. That was a very deep 
performance for us,” Spencer Battiest said. 
“We were the foreigners this time.” 


The brothers dressed for the song as 
they always perform - in patchwork vests 
handmade by their grandmother Judy Baker. 

Josh said the concert experience, from 
being seated in the VIP section to watching 
onstage, was “mind-blowing,” though 
she has become accustomed to meeting 
international celebrities and rock stars 
since the Tribe opened the first Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino in 2004. In 2007, the Tribe 
completed the purchase of the Hard Rock 
brand. 

Chairman Billie, who gave credit 
to Hard Rock International Inc.’s top 
executives Hamish Dobbs and James Allen 
and President Mitchell Cypress, said he 
“never thought in a million years” that the 
company would grow so large with 145 
cafes, 21 hotels and 10 casinos that span 59 
countries. 

Chairman Billie said future goals 
include 19 new locations in South America 
alone, including Panama, Columbia, Brazil, 
Peru and Argentina. He also hopes to build a 
Hard Rock Hotel on the east and west sides 
of the Berlin Wall. Another cafe is in the 
works for Tallahassee, Florida. 

“When Hard Rock came to me, I was 
quick to jump on it. When Mitchell Cypress 
came in I just thanked him and God that 
whatever happened during that time, Hard 
Rock was brought home,” Chairman Billie 
said. “It was unforeseen good luck.” 

Buell said the “Rising” events allow 
Tribal members to meet with cafe, hotel 
and casino employees worldwide, as well 
as investors, potential partners and media 
who may be in attendance and eager to learn 
more about the Tribe. 

But Buell stressed an additional 
advantage: The festival is a chance to 
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From left, Alice Billie, Ethel Santiago, Nellie Bain, Elizabeth Olea and Louise Motlow pose for a photo in a chickee on Stockade Road in the 1980s. 


showcase emerging Native American artists 
in front of thousands of spectators. 

For Chairman Billie, seeing Seminole 
members perform made him very happy 
but a bit sad. A Grammy award-nominated 
singer-songwriter with three albums to 
boast, Chairman Billie wished he entered 
the Hard Rock business when he was a 
younger man. 

“Way before Hard Rock I had been to 
London and to Denmark and other places 
all over the States riding a motorcycle with 
my guitar strapped to my back so I could 
play where I went. Now I have to watch,” 
Chairman Billie said. “But it brings me joy 
to see the Battiest and Osceola brothers do 
all over the world what I could have done.” 

Josh, who watched from a small area 
onstage, said The Osceola Brothers and 
Battiest wowed the crowd. 

The Osceola Brothers - Cameron, 18; 
Sheldon, 17; and Tyson, 14 - kicked off the 
Barcelona festival just 15 minutes after the 
gates opened. 

“It was weird and awesome at the 
same time,” Cameron Osceola said. “For 
us, it wasn’t about proving who we are as 
Seminoles but proving we are not just a kid 


band. I told my brothers to get out there and 
play like it’s the last time playing.” 

It worked, said Battiest, who watched 
The Osceola Brothers’ impressive set and 
witnessed what happened next. 

During the break, Cameron Osceola 
sat in an interactive photo booth that was 
equipped for VIP pictures with a backdrop, 
guitars and headphones, and began playing 
Jimi Hendrix’s “Purple Haze.” In seconds, 
Ben Gittins, of the London-based hit band 
The Carnabys, joined in. Zac Battiest 
reconnected the amps for the crowd to hear 
and the audience responded by reveling in 
the jam. 

“It was such a cool moment,” Battiest 
said. “Cameron was the true definition of 
an artist. He was playing for himself and he 
drew a crowd ... to be able to see all of the 
Osceola brothers blossom into who they are 
and grab their destiny is such a cool thing.” 

Josh said Spencer Battiest also 
delivered an awesome show. The set, with 
the exception of “The Storm,” premiered 
four of his newest pop love songs. 

“Everyone was hyped and having a 
great time. People were dancing. Spencer 
alone, then with Zac, really rocked it for 


a great opening to the rest of the concert,” 
Josh said. 

Battiest said the Barcelona experience 
was so positive that “it confirmed what I am 
doing is what I am meant to do ... my life as 
an artist is on the right path.” 

For Chairman Billie, the tour of the 
cafes showed him that Hard Rock is also on 
the right road. He said all employees were 
welcoming, courteous and helpful long 
before they realized that they were serving 
the Hard Rock owners. 

While in each city, the Chairman 
met with media to discuss new growth 
opportunities for the Hard Rock brand. 

Buell said the company is seeking to 
“dramatically expand its hotel and casino 
portfolio” and open new cafe locations 
around the world. Chairman Billie, who with 
President Cypress used to “knock heads” 
with mean kids who tried to put them down 
when they were boys in Clewiston, said 
Hard Rock will continue growing bigger 
and stronger. 

“We knocked heads then and we’re still 
doing it,” Chairman Billie said. “Hard Rock 
will keep going a long way. Everyone on 
Earth loves the Hard Rock.” 
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Seminole patchwork to color 
radio show with fashion, culture 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Longtime National 
Public Radio (NPR) host and reporter Jacki 
Lyden recently visited the Hollywood 
Reservation to research Seminole patchwork 
for an upcoming series of radio broadcasts 
and podcasts about fashion as culture. 

“These people had to become invisible 
to survive the Seminole Wars,” Lyden said. 
“But in the 20th century, they had to become 
visible to survive in the tourism industry.” 

“Seminole People of the Cloth: A 
Patchwork History” will explore the history 
and impact modern patchwork has on 
today’s culture. Lyden believes the full story 
of patchwork hasn’t reached beyond Florida 
and the national broadcasts will help bring 
awareness to contemporary patchwork. 

The reports will begin broadcasting in 
October on NPR, which has more than 900 


member stations nationwide and 34 million 
listeners per week. The series is being 
produced by Lyden ’s independent nonprofit 
radio production company called The 
Seams, which focuses on the anthropology, 
culture, politics and business of fashion. Its 
motto is “Clothing is our common thread: 
In every stitch, a story.” 

“Food, clothing and shelter are part 
of the basic equation of life,” Lyden said. 
“Clothing is right there. It is a way of 
looking at the world through the eyes of 
what we have on our backs.” 

Princess Pageant Committee 
Chairwoman Wanda Bowers met Lyden 
at the Brighton Field Day Festival in 
February. Bowers and artist Jessica Osceola 
helped Lyden win a grant from the Florida 
Humanities Council by writing letters of 
recommendation for the project. 

“I base my work on the balancing 
of traditional and contemporary to show 


a hybrid perspective. I have a toe in each 
world, which is a benefit to a well-rounded 
point of view. I appreciate both points of 
view, and I am positive this collaboration 
can offer an engaging and dynamic 
perspective. I have many stories to tell from 
ceremony to childhood to the sounds of my 
grandmother’s old Singer sewing machine. 
The smells of ceremonial smoke, rising 
of the full moon and the visions of young 
and old fully adorned in the latest trends in 
patchwork and beads,” Osceola wrote. 

During a close-up look at the Princess 
Pageant in July, Lyden and senior producer 
Elaine Heinzman were impressed by the 
details, designs and colors of the patchwork 
on stage. Bowers said they also spent time 
backstage with the contestants. 

“It was dazzling,” Heinzman said. “I 
couldn’t take my eyes off the patchwork.” 

Lyden admired the commitments made 
by contestants’ families to provide the many 
outfits worn during the competition. 

Prior to the pageant, Lyden 
toured the Hollywood Culture 
Department and interviewed 
women sewing patchwork. 

“Anytime we can highlight our 
patchwork is awesome,” Bowers 
said. “She talked directly to the 
seamstresses. It’s a different story 
when you talk to the ones that made 
it because they love to talk about 
their patchwork.” 

Lyden also interviewed youth 
and men who wear patchwork. 

“I was pleasantly surprised 
to learn how vibrant [culture] is 
among those who wear and make 
patchwork,” she said. “It is reviving 
and flourishing.” 

The series will delve into four 
areas about patchwork: pageantry 
and special tribal occasions; 
men’s patchwork; modernity, 
interpretation and appropriation; 
and collectors. 

For more information about 
“Seminole People of the Cloth: 
A Patchwork History,” visit www. 
TheSeams.org. 
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Jacki Lyden, right, records audio July 25 while backstage during the Princess Pageant in Hollywood. 


♦ MISS TEEN USA 

From page 3A 


and encouraged her to try her best during 
the swimsuit and evening gown competition 
during the preliminaries later that day. 

“[Jara] did wonderfully,” Tara said. 
“She has done some runway modeling and 
is very confident on stage. I texted her and 
said no matter what happens, you can be 
happy knowing you did your best.” 

Although Jara performed well, she did 
not advance to the top 15. 

“She is a competitive athlete and wants 
to win at everything,” Tara said. “She 
wanted to win; that’s why she was there.” 

Miss Louisiana Teen Katherine Haik 
captured the Miss Teen USA crown. 

Jara’s director, Grant Gravitt Jr., 
president and executive producer of Tel- Air 
Interests which produces the Miss Florida 
Teen pageant, was with Jara throughout the 
pageant and helped her through the rough 
spots. As winner of Miss Florida Teen, 
Jara received a full scholarship to Florida 
Atlantic University. 

“We couldn’t be prouder of her,” 
Gravitt said. “She may not have been Miss 
Teen USA, but I love the fact that I’m 
sending her to college.” 

Jara, who earned an associate degree 
while attending Columbia High School in 
Lake City, Florida, began attending FAU 
Aug. 25 and is on track to graduate with 
a bachelor’s degree in 2017. She plans to 
attend law school after graduation and is 
confident that she will hold a law degree 
by age 22. 

“I was a girl who wore sweatpants 
and no lipstick,” she said. “I learned how 
to make impromptu speeches, how to 
host events and be on camera. I used to 


get nervous, but now I can handle myself. 
These are all invaluable things to a girl 
going into the workforce.” 

Tara has seen “phenomenal personal 
growth” in her daughter since she became 
Miss Florida Teen. Jara said she is grateful 
for the experience. 

“This was a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience,” Jara said. “But now I’m super 
excited to start college and the next chapter 
of my life.” 



Darren Decker/For Miss Teen USA 

Jara Courson, Miss Florida Teen USA 2015, 
participates in a relay race Aug. 20 at Atlantis 
Paradise Island resort in the Bahamas. 


♦ GAMING 

From page 1A 


Smith, of the Big Cypress Reservation, 
graduated from Florida Atlantic University 
with bachelor’s degrees in political science 
and multicultural studies in 2007 and 2008. 
He earned his master’s in communications 
in 2010. 

Smith was a Florida Gubernatorial 
Fellow for the Executive Office of the 
Governor, an adjunct professor at Miami 
Dade College and Broward College, and an 
instructional aide at Ahfachkee School. He 


currently teaches economics at Hollywood 
Hills High School. 

Smith replaces Marcellus Osceola Sr., 
whose term expired July 30. 

“Jarrid Smith is welcomed and 
he’s joining the commission at a very, 
very important time for gaming and the 
commission,” said Gaming Commission 
Chairman Allen Huff, of the Brighton 
Reservation. “We have compiled a lot of 
data and things we have done through the 
commission to keep the integrity of the 
games. We welcome Jarrid because he’s 
going to have view points from the younger 
generation.” 



Beverly Bidney 

During the Seminole Olympics on Aug. 5, campers participate in the water fill relay, in 
which two teams competed to fill a hole-filled bucket with water and run it over to a 
larger container before the water spilled out. The first team to fill the large container 
won the relay. 


Beverly Bidney 

Leilani Burton, 10, learns about trust when she falls into the arms 
of waiting friends during the ropes course Aug. 3 in the gym at 
Camp Kulaqua. 


♦ CAMP KULAQUA 


From page 3A 


Whether Camp Kulaqua will happen 
next year remains undecided because of 
budget cuts, Buster said. 

“The teens had the idea to create a 
petition, which they all signed,” she said. “I 
told them they have a voice. I will present 
the petition to Council.” 

Buster sees the value of camp and 
hopes other parents do, too. 

“I would send my grandchildren here 
and pay for it,” she said. “They are taught 
good values here.” 

Sometimes campers learned lessons 
without realizing it. 

“I’ll remember how much fun it was,” 
said Kaden Grimaldo, 12, of Immokalee. 
“Living in a cabin is tun. It’s like living and 
taking care of myself. It feels like they are 
trying to get us to be responsible.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers and counselors race through Camp Kulaqua’s go-cart 
course Aug. 4 during youth camp in High Springs, Florida. The camp 
welcomed 97 teenagers from July 26-31 and 113 youth from Aug. 2-7. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers race across the field in the boxcar derby at Camp Kulaqua Aug. 5. 


Bouncing off the blob proves to be a popular activity at Camp Kulaqua during youth camp Aug. 2-7. 


Beverly Bidney 
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AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSE 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 




Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This group of kids seems ready for mischief. Who knows what they were up to at the Tribal Fair in February 1995? 


Blast from the past: A 
Field Day and Tribal Fair 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This past month, two funny pictures 
were found while preparing photographs in 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s database for 
posting to the online collections section of 
the Museum’s website. 

Through the online collections, 
individuals can search for basic terms 
like “skirt” or “doll” to see examples of 
those items in the Museum’s possession. 
A person’s name can also be searched to 
see if the Museum has any photos or other 
objects associated with him or her. The two 
photos featured aren’t online yet, but they 
will be soon. They are fun examples of the 
photographic gems staff members come 
across daily. 

The photograph at right shows a group 
of unidentified boys. A few wear shirts 
bearing images and names of Clans. The 
Museum knows the picture was taken at the 
Gathering of Clans in 1993. This event was 
the first Field Day held on the Hollywood 
Reservation. According to The Seminole 
Tribune’s April 23, 1993 issue, the event 
was organized by a number of Seminole 
Tribe departments and was sponsored by 
both Council and Board members. The goal 
was to encourage pride and self-esteem 
without the use of drugs or alcohol. There 
were speakers from each Clan and lunch. 
In the afternoon, activities like softball 
throws, horseshoes and basketball throws 
were enjoyed. The overall winner of the 
competition was the Wind Clan, but from 
the picture, it looks like everyone had fun. 

The top picture was taken two years 
later at the Tribal Fair held on Feb. 12, 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

These boys seem ready for a race, or at least ready to outdo each other at the Gathering of Clans 
in April 1993. 


1995. The children pictured are taking 
advantage of the camera that has distracted 
their friends. A few kids may not have 
been happy to see the results later when 
they realized what their friends were doing 
behind their backs. Others point slingshots 
at the camera. 

Museum staff members think it would 
be fun to find the now grown-ups in these 
photographs and recreate the scenes. If 


any reader can identify the children in the 
photographs, please contact the Museum. 

As always, if you’d like to see more 
of the Museum’s photographs, just make 
an appointment. Also, you can visit the 
online collections section at http://semtribe. 
pastperfect-online.com/34687cgi/mweb. 
exe?request=ks. For help searching, call 
863-902-1113 and ask for the Collections 
Division. 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom 



from the pas 


I 


So near Heaven 
and Agnes 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
August 21, 1998 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

A s I sat coming home in the 
tribal jet that our Chairman 
let us use to 
fly to Utah, I couldn’t help 
remember my cousin Agnes 
Parker Denver. 

Just hours before, I 
had stood there watching 
her body lowered into the 
ground in her grave, my 
tears dropped as memories 
flooded back. Memories 
from childhood. 

Agnes was the sister 
of Mary Bowers and the 
cousin to me and Charlotte 
Osceola. We were raised 
together. Her mother died 
three days after she was bom on July 22, 
1924, in Indiantown. 

My Aunt Missy took her to raise as 
her own. My mother said they had time 
to teach her how to drink milk out of a 
bottle and that was why she survived the 
loss of her natural mother. 

We were among the first of our 
Tribe to go to school. We both went to 
Cherokee, North Carolina. I went first 
and was so lonely. Agnes came after 
me and her presence helped me find the 
strength to continue. 

A few years later, the Haskell Indian 
School in Lawrence, Kansas opened, 
and Agnes transferred while I stayed in 
Cherokee to finish high school. I missed 
her, but she had already helped me. 

After we finished high school, we 
got together again in nurse’s training at 
the Kiowa Indian Hospital in Lawton, 
Oklahoma. After our training, Agnes 
went to work in Utah in the Indian 
Hospital, while I returned home to work 
with our Tribe. 

While Agnes was working in Utah, 


she met a Ute Indian and fell in love. She 
married Ellis Denver on June 22, 1947. 
She made her home in Utah and never 
returned to Florida, except for visits. She 
spent the remainder of her life there. 

There were nine of us who flew from 
Hollywood to the funeral: Mary Bowers, 
her son Tmman, Ester, 
Judybill, Yvonee, Elsie 
Bowers, Priscilla Sayen, 
Scarlet and myself. On 
the way out on the jet, I 
thought that if her funeral 
had been in Florida, a 
lot more people would 
have come to say their 
goodbyes. 

But, any thoughts 
that Agnes was forgotten 
were quickly eliminated. 
At the funeral home, the 
big room was packed and 
people spilled outside 
waiting to pay their last respects. It was a 
testimony to her. She made many friends 
and it seemed like the whole Ute Tribe 
turned out to show their love. 

Many came up to me and told me 
how much they were going to miss her. 
I knew what they meant. Agnes was a 
special woman, and by the turnout at 
her funeral, her life was full of love, 
shared with three children and numerous 
grandchildren. 

Agnes was more than a cousin to 
me. She was my friend, my pal. We at 
times would call each other to talk and be 
on the phone for hours. What did we talk 
about? Anything. Everything. Nothing. 
It was just sharing time with someone 
who has always been here for me. 

I thought of that when I was in the 
jet flying home. I was high. In the clouds. 
I thought about Agnes. 

Like me, she is a Christian. That 
thought gave me comfort, flying in the 
sky so near Heaven. 

I know I’ll see Agnes again some 

day. 




44 


Like me, she is a Christian. That 
thought gave me comfort, flying in the sky 
so near Heaven. 




Under attack: 
Tribes urged to 
fight for ICWA 


Chief Jim Billie Band guitarist 
Dave Shelley passes away at 57 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Guitarist Dave Shelley harmonizes with the lead singer of the Chief 
Jim Billie Band. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Famed 
singer, guitar slinger and percussionist 
Dave Shelley, 57, for many years a fixture 
in the Chief Jim Billie Band, died Aug. 10 in 
hospice care at his daughter’s home in Fort 
Lauderdale after a long bout with cancer. 

Though Shelley had a storied career 
that took him around the world as the 
guitarist for numerous touring bands, 
including superstar Cher in the early 1 990s 
- he can be seen back-to-back with Cher 
in the video for the song “If I Could Turn 
Back Time” - he always returned to his 
South Florida haunts, where the California 
native first burst onto the music scene three 
decades ago. 

Shelley’s last project was ongoing with 
his band Bluestone. Their albums included 
“That’s My Train” (2012) and “Trick Bag” 
(2013), and they opened for The Charlie 
Daniels Band at Sunfest in 2010. 

Shelley’s last appearance in Seminole 
Country came in November 2014 when he 
joined Chairman James E. Billie and his 
band for a reunion concert at the American 
Indian Arts Celebration on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. He also spent time co-writing 
and co-producing the musical pursuits of 
Seminole Tribal member Paula Bowers. He 
often appeared on stage with The Osceola 
Brothers and mentored its lead singer/ 
guitarist Cameron Osceola, who produced 


a touching YouTube 
tribute to Shelley and 
included the message: 

“...I hope you know 
that I love you, we 
love you man, and that 
I am forever thankful 
and grateful for you. 

Thankful for everything 
you’ve shown me, for 
taking a chance on me, 
and mostly for believing 
in me. I am so glad that I 
got to have a great soul 
like you in my life.” 

Over the years, 

Shelley nurtured an 
affinity for contemporary 
American Indian music. 

He played with 

numerous American 

Indian artists and others, 
including the Mud 

Ponies (sometimes called Seventh Son), 
John Trudell, Floyd Red Crow Westerman, 
Robbie Robertson, the late Jessie Ed Davis, 
Coco Montoya, Government Mule, the late 
Allman Brothers alumnus Dan Toler, Anson 
Funderburg, Billy Branch, Ronnie Baker 
Brooks, Tommy Castro and Larry McCray. 

As an actor, Shelley appeared in 
“The Guiding Light,” “General Hospital,” 
“Touched by an Angel,” and “Promised 
Land.” He was also cast as a rock musician 
in Roger Vadim’s motion picture remake of 


“And God Created Women.” 

Shelley’s musical pedigree includes 
his mother, Martha, who sang with Glenn 
Miller’s band and acted in films and 
television under the name Martha Stewart, 
and his grandfather Buddy DeSylva, co- 
founder of Capitol Records. 

More than 100 people attended 
a beachfront tribute Aug. 23 in Fort 
Lauderdale for a scattering of the ashes and 
an appreciation of the life and art of Dave 
Shelley. 


• Ted Nelson Sr. 

H ow much money is an Indian 
child worth? The sky is the 
limit for attorneys who feed 
off non-Native people willing to pay any 
cost to adopt an Indian child. Indian child 
adoption is an industry and attorneys will 
go to the lowest level to prey upon the 
emotions of non-Native clients, inflating 
their hopes and dreams that they can win 
their case. 

Currently, a suit, filed 
by the Goldwater Institute 
in U.S. District Court 
in Phoenix, challenges 
portions of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act (ICWA) as it 
applies to Native American 
children living off- 
reservation. The suit details 
the cases of two Arizona 
families, each of which has 
sought to adopt a child with 
Native American heritage 
only to have their plans 
stalled by provisions of the 37-year-old 
federal law. Also, the suit states, “Alone 
among American children, their adoption 
and foster care placements are determined 
not in accord with their best interests but 
by their ethnicity, as a result of a well- 
intentioned but profoundly flawed and 
unconstitutional federal law, the Indian 
Child Welfare Act.” 

There are three ongoing federal 
lawsuits challenging the Indian Child 
Welfare Act of 1978. In 2013, Indian 
Country lost Adoptive Couple v. Baby 
Girl case because “the adoption industry 
won the public relations battle before 
Indian Country even noticed.” 

Since 1978, the ICWA has 
continuously been challenged by non- 
Native adoption attorneys who reject the 
rights bestowed upon Indian Tribes by 


Congress. Subtle loopholes are constantly 
interpreted by unprincipled adoption 
attorneys representing well-meaning 
non-Native people who illegally have an 
Indian child placed in their care, a clear 
violation of federal law protecting Indian 
children, families and Tribes. 

The National Indian Child Welfare 
Association (NICWA) is defending the 
ICWA by upholding the rights of Tribes to 
maintain distinct identity, traditions, law 
and human rights of Tribes 
most important resource - 
Indian children. 

NICWA is writing 
letters, testifying before 
congressional committees, 
lobbying, alerting Tribes, and 
defending the attacks against 
ICWA. 

All NICWA board 
members have pledged to 
defend and take the call to 
arms to Indian families, 
relatives and Tribes. 

The attacks against 
ICWA are serious to Tribes, for without 
our greatest, most important resource - 
our children - we as Indian people will 
no longer exist. What can you do? Take 
the pledge to defend and protect the 
ICWA and support the work NICWA, 
Native American Rights Foundation and 
National Congress of American Indians 
do to combat these attacks upon all Indian 
people. 

For more information, visit NICWA. 

org. 

Ted Nelson Sr is a Seminole Tribal 
member and serves on the Board of 
Directors of the National Indian Child 
Welfare Association (NICWA). He is a 
licensed clinical social worker with a 
master’s degree from Barry University, 
Class of 1997. 
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Photo courtesy of Cydney Webster 

Dan Bowers poses on his new scooter with, from left, Seminole Police Department Officer Jack Nash; daughter Rosetta Bowers; wife, Agnes 
Bowers; daughter Danette Bowers; and Marc McCabe, bureau chief and regional director of Vietnam Veterans of America. 


Scooter donation provides boost 
for Vietnam veteran Dan Bowers 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Dan Bowers’ life 
became a little easier Aug. 12 when the 
Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA) 
presented him with a motorized scooter 
at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building 
on Brighton Reservation. A Vietnam War 
veteran, Bowers suffers from the effects 
of Agent Orange, a toxic defoliant used 
during the war. 

“I’ve had diabetes since 1979, but I’m 
still hanging around,” Bowers said. “I’ve 
been using the scooter and it’s a big help.” 

The Invacare Lynx L-3X compact 
scooter was donated by Mo Krausman, of 
St. Petersburg, whose mother used it and 
wanted it to go to a veteran after she passed 
away. Krausman reached out to Mike 
Bousher of the VVA Chapter 522 in St. 
Petersburg, who contacted Marc McCabe, 
bureau chief and regional director of VVA, 


who knew exactly who needed one. 

Bowers, 73, had previously contacted 
McCabe’s office, which found the scooter 
and refurbished it. 

“Dan reached out because of his failing 
health due to Agent Orange,” McCabe said. 

In addition to diabetes, Bowers 
requires dialysis three days a week. He 
may not be as healthy as he once was, but 
as a strapping young man of 23, Bowers 
enlisted for a four-year tour in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

He reported for duty at Camp 
Pendleton in southern California, where 
he learned basic combat operations, rifle 
squad tactics, visual communication, land 
mine warfare and wire communications. 
He was then sent to Okinawa Island in 
Japan where he acquired more intensive 
radio and wire communications skills. 

Lance Cpl. Bowers arrived in Vietnam 
as a wireman and radio specialist in 1966. 
After noncommissioned officer (NCO) 


training, he was promoted to sergeant and 
sent to Da Nang, Chu Lai and Phu Bai in 
Vietnam. 

For his service, Bowers was honored 
with the Vietnam Campaign, National 
Defense Service, Vietnamese Service and 
Good Conduct medals. He was released 
from combat duty in 1968, honorably 
discharged in 1970 and continued to serve 
as a reservist until 1972. 

“That was 50 years ago, but it doesn’t 
seem that long ago,” he said. “I was hoping 
to make a career of it, but Vietnam was 
enough. It wasn’t like a normal war that 
you could win right away; it was a political 
war.” 

After his military career, Bowers 
worked in construction and built Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) houses 
in Brighton, Hollywood, Sunrise and 
Miramar. In the 1980s, he worked for 
the Tribe as director of its Construction 
Department. 


Native oncologist influences 
cancer care, prevention 


BY MALLORY BLACK 
Native Health News Alliance 

Judith Kaur first began to think of 
herself as a healer at 5 years old. 

She said her grandmother, Ada, 
introduced her to nature and medicine by 
listening to animals outside and picking 
plants in the yard. 

Ada would tell Judith her life path was 
to heal. 

“I didn’t know what that meant,” Kaur 
said. “It wasn’t a very logical path for me 
because neither of my parents graduated 
from high school. [My grandmother] 
instilled in me the thought that I should go 
on with my education.” 

Today, Dr. Judith Salmon Kaur 
(Choctaw/Cherokee) is one of only two 
American Indian medical oncologists in the 
country. Now an oncology professor at the 
Mayo Clinic Cancer Center in Rochester, 
Minnesota, she also directs the clinic’s 
Native American outreach programs. 

Oncology, Kaur said, keeps her busy. 
In 1 994 she was first recruited to the Mayo 
Clinic to start a women’s cancer program 
and help develop its hospice initiatives. 

Since then, she’s expanded its reach 
to Native communities by building a 
professional network for American Indian 
physicians and student mentoring program 
called Spirit of Eagles. 

“This is what I was meant to do,” Kaur 
said. “I really found my calling by taking 
care of cancer patients when I was a third- 
year medical student. One of the things I tell 
pre-medical students and medical students 
is that, ‘You don’t know what’s going to 
really excite you until you get exposed to 
things, so leave your mind open.’” 

Kaur specializes in women’s breast 
and gynecologic cancers, some of the 
most common types of cancer in American 
Indians. 

While American Indian and Alaska 
Native women have the lowest risk of 
cervical cancer in the country, they are 
about three times more likely to die of the 
disease than members of all other U.S. 
races, according to the latest data by the 
Indian Health Service. 


Across the nation, 
there are an estimated 3,500 
American Indian physicians 
and specialists in practice 
today and roughly 400 
Native students are enrolled 
in the country’s medical 
schools. 

Since the 1960s, the 
Association of American 
Medical Colleges (AAMC) 
has recorded disparities in 
the number of American 
Indians in the field, said 
Marc Nivet, chief diversity 
officer at the AAMC. 

More recently, the rate 
of American Indians entering 
medical school plateaued in 
the mid-2000s, which has 
remained a steady trend in recent years. 

“Our minority students, not just 
Native students, but African-American 
and Hispanics have always been lower 
[in numbers], but Native Americans have 
always been an extreme outlier,” Nivet said. 
“It’s less than 1 percent of the students in 
medical school who are Native American.” 

Dr. Andrew Haputa (Cherokee), a 
surgeon and president of the Association 
of American Indian Physicians, said for 
many young American Indians the road 
to becoming a physician is often its own 
challenge, one that can require them to 
leave their family and homelands behind. 

“Suddenly you put [American Indian] 
people from a fairly different place in sort 
of like a pressure cooker and you tell them, 
‘You have to compete against some very 
smart people, work hard to be as good as 
them - and by the way, you’re going to be 
there by yourself,” Haputa said. 

Nivet said most of the academic 
challenges Native students face in medical 
school stem from inadequate education 
systems both inside and outside of Native 
communities. 

Society suffers, he said, when talented 
Native American students who aspire to 
become physicians don’t reach their full 
potential. 

According to the AAMC, American 


Indian physicians are 
more likely to serve as 
primary care providers 
rather than specialists in 
areas like oncology and 
endocrinology. 

Nivet believes that’s 
because most students 
want to return to their own 
underserved communities 
to practice as community 
physicians. Kaur said few 
public health scholarships 
allow students to 
specialize. 

“That’s one of the 
policies that really does 
need to be changed,” Kaur 
said. “In fact, there are 
very few general surgeons 
who are Native. There are some, but the 
system is geared to provide primary care 
because that’s the basic requirement for 
the Indian Health Services is to provide 
primary care.” 

Back at the Mayo Clinic, Kaur also 
spearheads other programs such as Native 
WEB, which involves breast and cervical 
cancer prevention and screening training 
for nurses serving Native American and 
other underserved women. 

She’s also involved in Native 
C.I.R.C.L.E., which develops culturally 
appropriate cancer education materials for 
clinicians working in Native communities. 

Over the years, Kaur said, the 
discussion about cancer in Indian Country 
has changed. 

“The conversations now across Indian 
Country recognize that cancer is a common 
disease in Indians [when] people thought 
it wasn’t, and that we can prevent cancer 
in some cases with lifestyle changes, and 
we can diagnose it earlier in a lot of cases,” 
she said. 

Kaur hopes her work inspires young 
American Indians to take up the issues of 
Native health, particularly in cancer. 

“Ell continue to do what I do as long 
as I have health and the ability to do it, but 
at some point, the next generation has to 
pick up the challenge,” Kaur said. 



Local hospitals join 
push for breast-feeding 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

The Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County launched a project to 
help eight birthing hospitals become “Baby 
Friendly,” meaning they more strongly 
encourage new mothers to breast-feed their 
newborns. 

Each hospital received a $ 1 0,000 state 
grant to change policies and procedures to 
better promote the benefits of breast-feeding 
and to teach new mothers 
to overcome problems and 
misconceptions that discourage 
them from nursing. 

“Hospitals play an 
important role in ensuring that 
mothers have the information, 
support and skills to make 
an informed decision when it 
comes to breast-feeding,” said 
Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of 
DOH-Broward. 

Among Native Americans 
in Florida, about two-thirds of mothers 
start breast-feeding after having a baby, 
which is lower than the statewide average 
of 81 percent, according to the Florida 
Department of Health. 

The grants come from the state’s 
Healthiest Weight program and go to 27 
hospitals in 15 counties that embrace the 
Baby Friendly Hospital Initiative. The 
campaign started small in Europe in 1991 
and has grown worldwide. 

Research shows that mothers who 
breast-feed are at a healthier weight than 
average and are at a lower risk of developing 
Type 2 diabetes, breast cancer and ovarian 
cancer. Children who are breast-fed have 
a lower risk of developing respiratory and 
gastrointestinal infections, asthma, obesity, 
diabetes and sudden infant death syndrome. 

The local project is led by Esther March 
Singleton, of DOH-Broward’s Women, 
Infants and Children program. The project 


will help hospitals adopt the “Ten Steps to 
Successful Breast-feeding” that birthing 
locations must follow to win the Baby 
Friendly designation. 

“The 10 steps consist of evidence- 
based practices shown to increase breast- 
feeding initiation and duration,” Singleton 
said. 

Hospitals must: 

1 . Have a written breast-feeding policy. 

2. Train all health care staff about the 
policy and skills needed to carry it out. 

3. Inform all pregnant 
women about the benefits and 
management of breast-feeding. 

4. Help mothers start 
breast-feeding within one hour 
of birth. 

5. Show mothers how to 
breast-feed and how to maintain 
lactation, even if separated from 
their babies. 

6. Give infants no food or 
drink other than breast milk, 
unless medically needed. 

7. Practice “rooming in,” which lets 
mothers and infants remain together 24 
hours a day. 

8. Encourage breast-feeding on 
demand. 

9. Give no pacifiers or artificial nipples 
to newborns. 

10. Help start breast-feeding support 
groups and refer new mothers to them. 

The hospitals also are encouraged to 
stop putting samples of formula in goodie 
bags they give to new mothers. 

Participating hospitals are Broward 
Health Coral Springs, Broward Health 
Medical Center, Holy Cross, Memorial 
Regional, Memorial West, Memorial 
Miramar, Plantation General and Northwest 
Medical Center. 

For more information, call the Seminole 
Health Department at 954-962-2009 or visit 
www.FLBreast-Feeding.org/hospital.htm 
or www.BabyFriendlyUSA.org. 
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Keeping families together 


SUBMITTED BY ^JONATHAN VAZQUEZ 

Animal Control 

As an Animal Control wildlife officer, 
I am frequently asked questions regarding 
the health and care of domestic animals. 
Most of those questions are standard. What 
can I do to get rid of ticks and flees? How 
often should I bathe my dog? Is it bad to 
bathe a dog? What is the best way to keep 
my dog from barking? How do I stop my 
dog from destroying everything it can get? 
We love being asked questions because it 
assures us that the animals are cared for and 
thought about. 

Far too often we encounter animals 
that are neglected or abandoned in a yard 
with no care from or interaction with their 
owners. I don’t mean physically abandoned 
or neglected. You can provide food, water 
and shelter to a pet and still neglect that pet. 

We often forget the time when we first 
brought that puppy home. It was a family 
member. Everyone played with it and 
allowed it to do whatever it wanted. Once the 
puppy grew into an adult the circumstances 
changed, but what really changed? Yes, the 
puppy is not a puppy anymore size-wise, 
but mentally it only knows what it’s been 
taught. If you allowed your puppy to jump 
on your bed to snuggle, you can’t expect it 
to know any different when it’s full-grown. 


Often the animal is confused and doesn’t 
understand why it’s not allowed on the bed 
anymore. Suddenly, everything the dog 
does is wrong and the last straw is when 
it has an accident because no one took the 
time to walk it outside. Then it is removed 
from the house and sentenced to a life in 
the yard. 

The dog is fed every morning and 
afternoon, but that’s the extent of the 
interaction. Other life issues take priority 
and we lose touch on the importance of 
that dog, that family member. This is what I 
mean by neglect and abandonment. 

Taking 30 minutes a day to walk your 
dog will show the dog that it remains an 
important part of your life. 

Let’s face it; we spend hours in front 
of a television watching other people’s lives 
instead of living it ourselves. Go out and 
play fetch. Make it a family event and get 
everyone involved. 

I have recently made this change in my 
life and not only did I bond with the family 
dog (that used to hate me by the way), but I 
have made some amazing and fun memories 
that made our bond even tighter. If this helps 
even one family or one dog I will consider 
this article a success. I also wanted to share 
a poem I found by Sandi Thompson titled, 
“Do I Go Home Today.” 

I hope you enjoy it. 


“Do I Go Home Today” 

By Sandi Thompson 


My family brought me home 
cradled in their arms. 

They cuddled me and smiled at me, 
and said I was full of charm. 

They played with me and laughed with 
me, 

they showered me with toys. 

I sure do love my family 
especially the girls and boys. 

The children loved to feed me, 
they gave me special treats. 

They even let me sleep with them 
all snuggled in the sheets. 

I used to go for walks, 
often several times a day. 

They even fought to hold my leash, 
I’m very proud to say. 

These are things I’ll never forget 
a cherished memory. 

I now live in a shelter 
without my family. 

They used to laugh and praise me 
when I played with that old shoe. 
But I didn’t know the difference 
between the old ones and the new. 


The kids and I would grab a rag 
for hours we would tug. 

So I thought I did the right thing 
when I chewed the bathroom rug. 

They said that I was out of control, 
and would have to live outside. 
This I did not understand 
although I tried and tried. 

The walks stopped, one by one; 

they said they hadn’t time. 

I wish that I could change things; 

I wish I knew my crime. 

My life became so lonely, 
in the backyard on a chain. 

I barked and barked all day long 
to keep from going insane. 

So they brought me to the shelter 
but were embarrassed to say why. 
They said I caused an allergy, 
and then, kissed me goodbye. 

If I’d only had some classes, 
as a little pup 

I wouldn’t have been so hard to handle 
when I was all grown up. 

“You only have one day left,” 

I heard the worker say. 

Does this mean a second chance? 
Do I go home today? 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 




Eileen Soler 

IN OTTER NEWS: Otter sister siblings frolic in a new otter habitat at Billie Swamp Safari. The new 
digs include a meandering swimming moat, waterfall and native plant landscaping. 


Beverly Bidney 

NOT SO ITSY BITSY: A banana spider is ready for a close-up as SPD Officer 
Thomas Apsey takes a cellphone photo at Camp Kulaqua. 


Eileen Soler 

MUSEUM MANEUVERS: Workers toil inside Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum to 
remove treasured Guy LaBree artworks Aug. 17 during a five-week 
maintenance project. The Museum will reopen Sept. 25 on American 
Indian Heritage Day. 


Photo courtesy of Woody Hanson 

I DO: Bobby Henry, right, officiates the wedding of Woody Hanson Aug. 15 on Pavilion 
Key in the Ten Thousand Islands. Hanson leads the Hanson Family Archives, a collection 
of more than 1,000 historic documents and images, many of Seminoles, from 1884 to 
the mid-20th century passed down through five generations of one of Fort Myers’ first 
families. 


Beverly Bidney 

SWEET TREAT: A Gulf fritillary butterfly enjoys the 
tasty nectar of a penta flower poolside at Camp 
Kulaqua. 


Eileen Soler 

SWEP SWEEPS: Jada Holdiness, of Immokalee, is presented with 
a bag of back-to-school goodies that includes a pen, flashlight 
and notebook Aug. 7 from Education Department Assistant 
Director Brenda Gillis during the Summer Work Experience 
Program (SWEP) celebration at Big Cypress Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

RAISING THE ROOF: Construction continues July 31 on the Big Cypress Clinic as a steel 
girder that will be part of the roof is lifted into place. The nearly 30,000-square-foot facility, 
located across from the Frank Billie Field Office on Josie Billie Highway, is scheduled for 
completion by February 2016. 


Beverly Bidney 

HEADQUARTERS AT 20: The Tribe Headquarters building turns 20 years old this month. The 
architecture of the modern building is far from a traditional chickee; The 100,000-square- 
foot building located on 5.62 acres in Hollywood is home to 278 employees in 21 
departments. 


Beverly Bidney 

‘HAY,’ NEIGHBOR: Horses greet each other over the fence at Camp Kulaqua. One was heading in from 
a pasture for lunch; the other was waiting his turn at the feeding trough. 



Emma Johns 

LONGEST RIDE: Tribal member Dyami Nelson poses with the winners of the Ride Up or Shut Up Bull Riding 
Invitational held July 18 at the Okeechobee County Agri-Civic Center & Fairgrounds. Nelson, 15, hosted the event, 
in which nearly 40 bull riders competed. Nelson not only manned the front lines of hosting the event, but he also 
entertained the crowd by being the last bull rider and nearly making the eight-second whistle. He hopes to host 
similar events in the future. From left are Collin Henderson, Dyami Nelson, Dustin Kinsey, Austin Sellers, Devote 
Lewis and Tevin Cameron. 


Eileen Soler 

GOODBYE, HELLO: Vickie Stuart, former Education Department adviser for Brighton Reservation, is lauded Aug. 13 at the incentive 
awards celebration in Brighton for seven years of service to the Tribe. At the same time, she was welcomed as a new member of the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School staff family. Stuart is now a PECS eighth-grade classroom aide. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Catawbas, Hard Rock 
in talks for casino 

ROCK HILL, S.C. — The Catawba 
Indian Nation recently announced that the 
Tribe is in negotiations with Hard Rock 
International. The chief of the Catawba 
said his Tribe is considering the brand for a 
potential casino in Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. 

David Dear, special projects manager 
with Cleveland County Economic 
Development, said that while obtaining 
the Hard Rock brand would be a great 
opportunity, the announcement was 
premature. 

“We need to wait and let the Hard 
Rock people and the Catawba Nation make 
an announcement,” Dear said, pointing out 
that the Catawbas submitted an application 
in September 2014 to the U.S. Department 
of the Interior for land trust and casino 
rights and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
yet to give any indication the plan is even 
being considered. 

“It’s working its way through the 
process,” he said. “They have a very 
defined process, and it is very time 
consuming. We are awaiting a decision 
in the near future. They totally review 
the property in question and review the 
legality of taking the property into a trust 
for the Tribe,” he said. 

Despite the wait, Dear is hopeful 
regarding the outcome. 

“We still feel very good about 
the chances of it happening,” he said. 
“Everything is still very positive at this 
point.” 

Adam Forcade, of the anti-casino 
Kings Mountain Awareness Group, said 
the branding of a casino makes no change 
in the social impacts on the community, 
alleging that casino operations are 
traditionally directed at those most 
vulnerable to addiction, cause economic 
damage to existing businesses and increase 
crime. 

- GastonGazette.com 

Redo for Choctaw election 

CHOCTAW, Miss. — Votes for 
Chief of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians were scheduled to be cast again 
after the Tribal Council overturned 
the initial results. Tribal voters were 
scheduled to return to the polls Aug. 25 
to elect incumbent Phyliss J. Anderson or 
challenger Beasley Denson. 

Anderson was sworn in for a second 
term on July 14 after she received 1,907 
votes in a June election compared to 
Denson’s 1,746 votes, or 48 percent. But 
on July 24 the election was overturned 
by the Tribal Council after members 
heard almost nine hours of testimony, 
mostly centering on absentee ballots. The 
Tribal Council voted 9 to 8 to overturn 
the election after the Choctaw Election 
Committee originally voted to certify the 
results. 

Anderson called the Tribal Council’s 
decision to toss the election “a slap in the 
face of Choctaw voters. More than 3,600 
ballots were ignored in overturning this 
election. I honestly believe the Choctaw 
people want what is best for the Tribe, and 
I believe I’m the best person to lead this 
Tribe.” 

Denson, a former Chief who has been 
involved in tribal business and politics 
since the 1970s, matches Anderson in the 
confidence arena: “I sometimes tell people 
I’m a walking computer about the Tribe 
- where we’ve been and where we need 
to go,” Denson told the Clarion-Ledger. 
“Voters need to see the difference.” 

Central to the issue is the relationship 
between the Atlanta-based Mercury 
Gaming Group and its marketing arm, the 
Titan Agency, which Denson had hired 
during his last term as Chief. The FBI 
was looking into the situation after it was 
revealed that Denson had given Mercury 
CEO Doug Pattison a raise from $60,000 
a month to more than $200,000 a month 
and invested millions in a sponsorship of 
the Atlanta Braves Major League Baseball 
team - a move that gave Mercury and Titan 
access to the Choctaws’ skybox. 

Denson defended the skybox, saying it 
was used to entertain high rollers, helping 
lure them to Choctaw gaming. Since 
Anderson took over, “we have lost a lot of 
our high rollers,” he said. “There’s been a 
study made, and we only cater to people 
within a 100-mile radius. We’re thinking 
inside the box. We’ve got to think outside 
the box.” 

Anderson responded that 68 percent 
of their customers come from more than 
100 miles away. 

“We are not a locally dominated 
casino,” she told the Clarion-Ledger. “[The 
Skybox] did little to benefit Choctaws. 
That cost the Tribe millions of dollars, but 
I’m not sure what benefit because not a 
lot of Tribal members used it. Who was it 
for? Gamers? But gamers want to be where 
there’s gaming action.” 

When she took office in 2011, the 
companies quit. 

On his Facebook page, Denson makes 
a not- so- subtle reference to Anderson, who 
is half Choctaw: “I am Beasley Denson, a 
full-blooded Choctaw. You know me and 
what I stand for.” 

He said these appeals are a part of 
an attempt to preserve traditions, such 


as speaking Choctaw, which both he and 
Anderson can do. 

Anderson points out that 45 percent of 
the Tribe is full-blooded Choctaw and 55 
percent is not full-blooded. 

“There are many of our children 
and grandchildren that are raised on our 
reservation and in our Choctaw homes that 
may even be one-quarter blood,” she said. 
“Being one-half blood or three-quarters 
blood does not make any other fellow 
Tribal member less Choctaw. There is 
great pride amongst all our people in our 
heritage as Native Americans.” 

The Choctaw Tribe runs the largest 
consolidated school district in Indian 
Country. 

- ClarionLedger.com, 
NeshobaDemocrat. com 

New Cherokee casino expected 
to provide 900 jobs 

MURPHY, N.C. — Owned by the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians and 
operated by Caesars Entertainment, the 
$110 million Harrah’s Cherokee Valley 
River Casino is scheduled to open Sept. 
28 in Murphy, North Carolina at the 
confluence of the Hiwassee and Valley 
rivers, less than a two-hour drive from 
Chattanooga. 

The casino is a smaller version 
(50,000 square feet of gaming space, 1,050 
slot machines, 70 traditional table games, 
300-room, full-service hotel) of North 
Carolina’s only other casino, Harrah’s 
Cherokee Casino Resort. 

“It’s very small, relative to Cherokee,” 
said Lumpy Lambert, a Tribal member 
who will be the new casino’s general 
manager. “Cherokee is a full-blown resort, 
where the Valley River [Casino] will be a 
day-trip destination.” 

The plan, however, is to attract day- 
trippers from Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
Atlanta, who will then consider a longer 
stay at the Cherokee resort, which is a 
gateway to the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

The new casino will provide about 900 
jobs to Murphy, a city with a population of 
1,627 residents (2010 U.S. Census), and 
the county seat of Cherokee County, which 
has about 27,000 residents. 

“What I’m very excited about is the $32 
million to $39 million payroll every year,” 
Phylis Blackmon, executive director of the 
Cherokee County Chamber of Commerce 
and Visitor Center told TimesFreePress. 
com. “That payroll is going to help every 
business that we have.” 

Mayor Bill Hughes thinks Murphy 
can attract tourists to its downtown, which 
has restored historic buildings, including a 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad depot and 
a 4-mile riverwalk. 

“As a rule, gamblers go straight to the 
casino,” Hughes said. “We’re going to try 
to lure them [downtown].” 

He said the casino will create 
steady jobs with benefits - mostly for 
support workers such as housekeepers, 
landscapers, plumbers and electricians - 
that will complement jobs provided by the 
city’s other big employers: Snap-on Tools, 
Moog Components Group and MGM 
Brakes. 

“If [the casino hires] the full 900 
people, that will definitely make them 
the largest employer in the county, no 
question,” the mayor said. 

The Tribe’s Cherokee casino, which 
draws almost 4 million people annually, 
and produces gaming revenues over 
$500 million, has been a boon to that 
area, according to a June 2011 study 
commissioned by Tribe. The Kenan- 
Flagler Business School at the University 
of North Carolina-Chapel Hill study 
estimated the Cherokee casino had a $300 
million economic impact on Jackson and 
Swain counties, and that it was responsible 
for 5 percent of the jobs in the two counties 
and 8 percent of wages and salaries. 

The report also found that the casino 
had positive social impacts for the Tribe; 
it lifted Tribal members out of poverty, 
improved life expectancy and led to more 
students enrolling in community college. 
The Tribe’s roughly 15,000 registered 
members, mainly descendants of Cherokee 
who avoided being forced on the Trail of 
Tears to Oklahoma, each get a share of 
casino profits that are distributed through 
two annual checks, which totaled $7,700 
in 2012, according to a report in The News 
and Observer in Raleigh, North Carolina. 

- TimesFreePress.com 

Natives on ‘enviro-totem 
pole 5 journeys 

PORTLAND, Ore. — A team from 
Washington’s Lummi Nation is on a 1 ,300- 
mile journey from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada to Missoula, Montana 
- with multiple stops in Washington and 
Oregon - transporting a 22-foot totem pole 
to protest proposed coal export terminals 
planned to export millions of tons of coal 
annually to Asia. 

The symbolic journey includes 
blessing ceremonies at each of the 
proposed coal ports and in tribal 
communities and houses of worship along 
the oil train route. The totem pole will be 
offered to the Northern Cheyenne Nation 
at Otter Creek in Montana. That Tribe will 
then take the pole on another three-week 


journey to oppose the coal expansion. 
Afterward, it will be placed upright at a 
raising ceremony on the Cheyenne Nation 
Reservation. 

The Lummi Nation and other Tribes 
say the coal terminals will disrupt treaty- 
protected fishing rights, contaminate air 
and water, and harm sacred sites, including 
the Lummi Nation’s ancestral sites and 
traditional fishing grounds at Cherry Point. 

Traditionally, totem poles utilize 
powerful symbols to depict visions, pass on 
tribal mythology, mark important tribal or 
family events, and are used at ceremonies 
to honor the deceased or to record stories, 
said Lummi master carver Jewell James 
Jewell, whose House of Tears Carvers 
made the pole. 

Over the past years, however, the 
Lummi have taken specialized totem poles 
off the reservation to disaster areas or areas 
facing a crisis as symbols of strength and 
wisdom. In this way, the Lummi delivered 
totem poles to New York, Pennsylvania 
and Washington, D.C. after the 9/11 
terrorist attacks. Last year, the Tribe took 
a totem pole to Sioux territory in northern 
Alberta to oppose tar sand mining and the 
previous year to Vancouver to protest a 
proposed oil pipeline. 

The symbols carved into the current 
totem are to encourage wise decisions 
that protect the environment, Jewell said. 
They include a medicine wheel, which 
symbolizes the transfer of traditional 
knowledge to Tribal members; a 
flying eagle, which stands for spiritual 
knowledge; and a turtle representing the 
earth. 

“We’re all united as Tribes in not 
wanting coal coming to our territory,” 
Jewell said. “The coal will contaminate 
the air and leak into the water supply. And 
it will drop as acid rain when it’s burned.” 

- Associated Press 

Pine Ridge kids learn tennis 
from British coach 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. — Since 1997, 
longtime British tennis coach Leigh Owen, 
50, has visited Pine Ridge and offered free 
tennis classes on the Oklala Lakota Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation. 

Owen began coaching at Red Cloud 
Indian School in February, spending one 
day a week at the school. Although Red 
Cloud does not have a formal tennis court, 
the school’s gym is perfect for what Owen 
calls “mini-tennis,” allowing his students 
to work on technique. 

“The kids really liked it,” he said. 

Reservation kids know basketball, 
football and cross-country running, but 
tennis was foreign to them until Owen 
started the classes. 

“Leigh got the kids interested. He 
grabbed their attention right off the bat,” 
said Patrick Welch, a physical education 
teacher and assistant athletic director at the 
middle school. 

Owen said the United States Tennis 
Association has provided more than 
$1,200 in equipment for the fledgling 
tennis players. 

Owen said he is determined to turn 
the reservation he loves into a mecca for 
the sport he loves, and he and Welch are 
thinking big. They want to renovate some 
outdoor courts for what could become a 
tennis center. 

-Argus Leader 

Menominee Tribe members favor 
selling marijuana on reservation 

KESHENA, Wis. — In an “advisory” 
vote - meaning tribal leadership isn’t 
bound by the results - almost 58 percent 
of Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin 
Reservation members who voted support 
recreational marijuana use and 76.5 
percent said yes to medical marijuana. 
According to Fox News, 13 percent of 
Tribal members voted in the poll. 

This follows the Tribe’s unsuccessful 
effort to open a casino in Kenosha and a 
raid last month where federal and state 
authorities seized at least 12,000 marijuana 
plants and more than 100 pounds of 
processed marijuana from two California 
Tribes. 

“We have to be very, very cautious 
how we move forward, and not only 
looking at the welfare of the Tribe and 
trying to maximize what we think are 
the benefits, [but] minimize what we 
think are the consequences,” Menominee 
Tribal Chairman Gary Besaw told 
ForexReportDaily.com. “This is all new 
ground we’re breaking.” 

“As a white guy I would fully expect 
that I’m getting pulled over if I drive off 
the [Menominee] reservation” if marijuana 
sales there are legalized, R. Lance Boldrey, 
a Michigan Indian law attorney, told 
ForexReportDaily.com. 

Assembly Majority Leader Jim 
Steineke, R-Kaukauna, said in a statement 
he was disappointed in the Tribe’s vote, 
saying eventual legalization could pose 
“serious challenges for law enforcement.” 

If the Tribe does move forward with 
the proposal, leaders say there are other 
issues to consider, such as making sure 
minors do not have access to it, gangs do 
not become involved, and that it does not 
go outside the reservation to places where 
it is illegal. 

- ForexReportDaily.com 


Toxic spill hurts Navajo crops 

MEXICAN WATER, Utah — 

Thousands of Navajo residents downstream 
from Colorado’s Gold King Mine have 
been impacted since Aug. 5 when the 
mine began spewing toxic wastewater 
into a river that feeds the San Juan River, 
prompting an estimated 2,000 Navajo 
farmers and ranchers to stop pumping 
water for their animals and crops. 

Hundreds of miles upstream from 
Mexican Water, the location of the 
Navajo Nation Northern Agency, a U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
crew accidentally released 3 million 
gallons of wastewater into Cement Creek. 
The plume was making its way from there 
to the Animas River, which joins the San 
Juan River in Farmington, New Mexico, 
then continues on a 215-mile journey of 
mustard-colored sludge through the Navajo 
Nation in New Mexico, Utah and Arizona 
before emptying into Lake Powell. 

Details trickled in slowly. First, the 
EPA reported that samples taken from 
the river contained extremely high levels 
of heavy metals, including lead at 12,000 
times higher than normal. In preliminary 
statements about contamination and 
cleanup, the EPA estimated it could take 
decades to rid the river and its sediments 
of toxins. 

Two weeks after the initial breach, 
the EPA reported that the river returned 
to its pre-incident condition. The color 
has faded, and all three states have lifted 
restrictions on river usage. 

But the Navajo Nation has not given 
the OK to resume using the water. Citing 
long-term effects of toxins in the riverbed 
and banks, Navajo President Russell 
Begaye continued to warn residents to 
stay clear while the Nation conducts an 
independent analysis. Begaye has launched 
a website called Operation Yellow Water, 
where he plans to keep residents updated 
on river conditions and said he plans to 
hold the EPA accountable for cleaning up 
the mess. 

Tanks filled with thousands of gallons 
of non-potable water have been serving 
ranchers and farmers along the river’s 
corridor. Trucks hauling bottled drinking 
water were dispatched to the more remote 
areas where residents rely on wells. 

- Indian Country Today 
Media Network 

California Tribe welcomes 
microgrid energy system 

BLUE LAKE, Calif. — A 

groundbreaking for the Blue Lake 
Rancheria Tribe’s new low-emission, 
microgrid energy system was held Aug. 
24 at the Blue Lake Casino and Hotel in 
Northern California. 

According to Blue Lake Rancheria 
Energy Director and the Tribe’s project 
manager Jana Ganion, the multi-component 
grid will serve two purposes: to provide 
community resiliency - or “life and safety 
level power” - and to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions by using renewable energy 
sources such as solar, biomass and energy 
storage. 

“While the international and the 
national discussions move along at their 
own pace, the Blue Lake Rancheria 
Tribe just decided we’re just going to 
implement,” Ganion said. “The science is 
there - let’s implement.” 

The grid system will allow the Tribe 
to use self-generated renewable power 
to literally go off the grid in cases of 
emergency or in periods of high energy 
use. The project is a collaborative effort 
between the Tribe and the Humboldt State 
University Schatz Energy Research Center 
and is funded through a $5 million Electric 
Program Investment Charge grant from the 
California Energy Commission. 

Once completed, nearly 50 percent 
of the power required for the Tribe’s 
government offices and business entities 
will come from renewable energy sources 
- far exceeding the state’s goal of 33 
percent renewable power by 2020. 

If the power supply line to the county 
becomes damaged or if a natural disaster 
should occur, the system would be able 
to provide and store enough power to 
keep the rancheria powered on its own for 
months at a time. The rancheria also serves 
as a certified Red Cross emergency shelter. 

“We knew that in an emergency, 
people are going to come,” Ganion said. 
“... We’d better be prepared for them.” 

The project is slated to be completed 
in the summer of 2016. 

- Eureka Times -Standard 

Tribes receive help from Feds 
for national crime databases 

WASHINGTON — A deadly 
shooting at a high school in Washington 
State in 2014 is one reason why the Justice 
Department is trying to make it easier for 
Native American Tribes to gain access 
to national crime databases. Authorities 
believe the program could prevent 
criminals from buying guns and help keep 
battered women and foster children safe. 

Deputy U.S. Attorney General Sally 
Yates recalled the shooting, “where a 
15-year-old boy got access to a gun that 
his father should not have been able 
to purchase had the information been 



available at the time.” 

A court connected to the Tulalip Tribes 
had issued a restraining order against the 
boy’s father for domestic violence. But that 
information never showed up in the federal 
criminal database, leaving the man free to 
purchase a gun. The boy used that same 
gun to kill four classmates and himself. 
His father now faces criminal charges. 

“We live in an information age right 
now,” Yates said, “but unfortunately some 
of our communities don’t have access to 
the information that they really need to 
keep their communities safe.” 

Under the Justice Department pilot 
program, 10 tribal communities will get 
their own hardware and training, so they 
don’t need to rely on local authorities. 

“The states have been, you know, 
some of them are good to work with, 
some of them don’t work with Tribes, so 
it’s been an issue that’s been going on for 
a long time,” said John Dossett, general 
counsel of the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

Dossett said Tribes have been 
pressing the federal government to open 
up the criminal databases for 10 years. And 
Congress has made it a priority, too. 

He added that Tribes are watching 
now to make sure the Justice Department 
program will be a continuing effort, one 
that will expand all over the country. 

“We’re in a trust-but-verify situation,” 
Dossett said. 

-NPR 

Schools eliminate Native logos 

WEST HARTFORD, Conn. — 

Two public high schools in West Hartford 
will no longer be represented by Native 
American imagery. The city’s school board 
opted this summer to discontinue using 
Indian mascots for the Hall Warriors and 
Conard Chieftains and also replaced the 
schools’ logos. The board will allow the 
schools to continue using the Warrior and 
Chieftain names. 

“We never want to disrespect Native 
Americans. Our students are our mascots, 
and we remain the Conard Chieftains,” 
Conard football coach Matt Cersosimo 
said. 

The Conard student newspaper, the 
PowWow, eliminated an Indian head logo 
in its masthead and changed its name to 
“WowlPow!” 

- The Hartford Courant 

Tribe leads tree cutting 
effort to fight drought 

MADERA COUNTY, Calif. — 

In the Madera County foothills, Native 
American Tribes and the Forest Service 
are working together to battle California’s 
drought. They’re chopping down trees in 
an ancient practice to produce more water. 

About a dozen people gathered in a 
circle at the Progeny Meadow in the Sierra 
National Forest on a July morning and 
heard Ron Goode, Chairman of the North 
Fork Mono Indians, asking in prayer for 
ancestors’ blessing before the day’s work 
began. 

Goode pointed out a section 
overgrown with trees. 

“These are water suckers. They take a 
lot of water,” he said. 

Goode knows a thing or two about the 
forest ecosystem. His people have been 
here for thousands of years. 

“The more water they’re pulling out 
of the meadow, that’s also less amount of 
water going down to the valley,” he said. 

Goode is leading the effort to restore 
the thousands of meadows that dot the 
Sierra Nevada, to restore them to the way 
they were when his people lived on these 
lands - wide open, lush and thriving with 
plants and animals. 

“We spent two weeks cutting and 
we’re only at 70 percent, but look at what 
we’ve accomplished. That can be done 
to every meadow. Every meadow can be 
opened up,” Goode said. 

While chopping down trees might not 
seem like restoration, Goode says it’s vital. 
When the meadows become overgrown, 
any rain or snowfall gets sucked up by 
the trees, instead of soaking into the 
aquifers and feeding the streams. Thanks 
to their efforts the water is flowing, even 
in late July. This is the same water that 
eventually ends up in the Valley’s rivers 
and reservoirs. A University of California 
study found forest thinning could add up 
to 16 percent more water flow yearly out 
of the Sierra Nevada and into California’s 
water supply. 

“As Native Americans we know for 
a fact that there’s another drought coming 
in the next 1 0 years,” Goode said, “but if 
you’re not preparing for the future, you’re 
gonna have the same problem the next 
time a drought comes.” 

Since the meadow restoration work 
began, dozens of species have returned 
to live in the meadow, from birds, to 
butterflies, to beetles. Some species are 
not so welcome, like the invasive thistle 
plants, which are removed. Forest service 
crews work side by side with the Native 
American Tribes in a partnership that is 
now looking to expand to the public. 

-ABC7news.com 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Educations 




Eileen Soler 

New Ahfachkee School principal Guy Cooper 
addresses students on the first day of school 
Aug. 17 in Big Cypress. 


Ahfachkee 
School new 
principal to 
bring big 
changes 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Students at 
Ahfachkee School weren’t the only ones 
to start the 2015-16 school year at new 
desks. 

New principal Guy Cooper, 
uniformed on opening day Aug. 17 in 
khaki pants and blue polo shirt, greeted 
students with fresh optimism and a 
pleasant but firm attitude. 

One by one and in groups of brothers, 
sisters and cousins, students filed out of 
cars and into school as two school staff 
members flanked Cooper and provided 
him with too many names to remember 
- for now. 

Cooper, who replaces acting 
principal Jillian Wilson, was introduced 
to Big Cypress residents at a community 
meeting a week before school started. 

“We have big things to tackle,” 
Cooper said at the meeting. 

Tardiness and truancy are at the top 
of the list. 

“I want to make sure the children are 
in school ... students need the maximum 
instructional hours,” he said. “My job is 
to make Ahfachkee a better school, but I 
can only do that if students are present.” 

The school is in “corrective action 
status,” according to a 2013 Bureau of 
Indian Education (BIE) report, largely 
because of low academic scores and low 
high school graduation rate. By nature of 
Ahfachkee ’s remote location and tribal 
school board leadership, it is considered 
a true “community school” to which 
Cooper is responsible for the education of 
all students for the good of families, the 
community and the Tribe. 

Members of the Ahfachkee School 
Board are Chairman James E. Billie, Vice 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola. 

Cooper said he will utilize positive 
behavior intervention assistance, which 
he referred to as PBIA, to maximize 
instruction. In short, PBIA leads by 
teaching students rules of conduct and 
follows with actions that reward or punish 
behavior. 

Cooper is what the U.S. Department of 
Education calls a “turnaround principal,” 
charged with dramatically improving 
student performance, even if that means 
the principal must replace teachers, 
change curriculum and scheduling, and 
set a higher bar for attendance, behavior 
and achievement. 

Armed with a master’s degree 
in education leadership from Nova 
Southeastern University, a bachelor’s 
degree in special education from Florida 
Memorial University and two decades 
of experience, Miami-raised Cooper is 
poised for the task. Prior to Ahfachkee, 
he served as the administrator of Caddo 
Parish Ombudsman Alternative Education 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

“You name it, I’ve done it. I’m a 
turnaround principal whose job is to go to 
a school and make huge changes,” he told 
44 Ahfachkee high school students on the 
first day of school. 


PECS school year kicks off 
with new gym, media center 


BY EILEEN _S0LER 

Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Open house for 
students and families of Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School featured a doubleheader 
celebration for the Brighton community and 
the entire Tribe. 

“It’s been quite a while since we’ve 
seen so many good things open up out here 
in our cow pasture,” said Chairman James 
E. Billie before a ribbon cutting Aug. 13 
at PECS’s sparkling new gymnasium and 
media center. 

The two stand-alone additions, 
separated by a common breezeway on the 
campus’s north end, were built in less than 
a year. 

Inside the gym, principal Brian Greseth 
addressed nearly 400 people who packed 
bleachers and lined walls that are decorated 
on the bottom with cheerful murals of ocean 
fish and on the top with Seminole warrior 
colors. School staff, dressed in PECS 
uniform code attire, flanked the room’s 
expansive stage. 

Greseth provided the audience with 
back- to- school announcements that included 
cellphone rules, dress code reminders, and 
absence and tardiness warnings. 

He also heralded last year’s successes 
at PECS, including a 93 percent daily 
attendance rate and a 95 percent pass rate 
in the Florida Standards Assessments tests 
for third-grade reading and seventh- and 
eighth- grade algebra tests. Additionally, 
PECS seventh-graders ended the year with 
the highest civics grades in the Heartland 
Education Consortium, which consists of 
six area county school districts. 

FCAT grades for the 2014-15 school 
year will be announced before winter break. 

“Our parents, students and teachers are 
consistently doing a good job. We’ve always 
been A or B in FCAT grades,” Greseth said. 

Several elected officials, including 
Chairman Billie, offered congratulatory 
words before the crowd filed to the 
breezeway for the ribbon cutting. Brighton 
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Eileen Soler 

From left, Chairman James E. Billie, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Louise Gopher, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and Tribal 
Community Development Department Director Adam Nelson cut the ribbon Aug. 13 to the new Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School gymnasium and 
media center on the Brighton Reservation. 


Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. credited 
PECS administrators and teachers for 
making the school successful. President 
Mitchell Cypress and Greseth singled out 
Louise Gopher for establishing the school’s 
first steps in 2001 as a weekly one-day 
cultural education program. 


“The school has gone beyond my 
wildest dreams,” Gopher said. “I thought 
at first it would be a satellite campus, but 
we went by the way of charter school and it 
became so much more.” 

Gopher helped cut the ribbon with 
elected officials and Greseth, all armed with 


super-sized scissors. 

Ron Rudner, the Tribe’s Construction 
Management Department’s administrative 
services manager, said the 19,374-square- 
foot gymnasium features a regulation size 

♦ See RIBBON CUTTING on page 4B 


Teens taste campus life 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Two weeks of 
cramped quarters, strict schedules and cold 
pizza gave 56 Florida teens a genuine taste 
of college life at some of Florida’s leading 
institutes of higher learning. 

“The dorm was good. The food was 
not so good. Being without parents? No 
problem,” said Kyle Alvarado, 17, of 
Immokalee. 

Kyle, a senior at The Vanguard School 
in Lake Wales, was one of 15 Seminole 
Tribe members who attended the Florida 
Indian Youth Program hosted for the 35th 
consecutive year by the Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs in Tallahassee. 


Teens who reside in Florida and are 
members of the Miccosukee Tribe and other 
groups, including the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians, Navajo Nation and Lumbee Tribe 
of North Carolina, also participated. 

The program, called “camp” by lead 
organizer and training coordinator Terrence 
Clark, was divided into two sections by age. 
In all, 34 incoming high school freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors made up the Youth 
Program and 22 incoming high school 
seniors and recent high school graduates 
comprised the Leadership Academy. 

“The program keeps students in 
school and shows them the importance of 
education beyond high school, whether 
it’s a tech degree, junior college degree or 
joining the military. It’s what’s after high 


school for them,” Clark said. 

Native American youth have the lowest 
high school graduation rate in the nation, 
according to President Barack Obama’s 
2014 Native Youth Report released in 
December 2014. Only 67 percent of Native 
students graduate high school. And only 53 
percent of students who attend schools run 
by the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) 
graduate. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, however, the graduation rate is 
improving. The latest statistics, released in 
March, show a 4.7 percent increase from 
the class of 2011 through the class of 2013. 

Closer to home, Florida Department 
of Education statistics reveal bigger Native 
American graduation rate increases: from 


67.3 percent for the class of 2010 to 76.8 
percent for the class of 2013. The class of 
2014 dropped to 73.8 percent, still higher 
than the national rate. 

Clark said credit for Florida’s high 
school Native student retention figures 
cannot be solely attributed to summer 
camp in Tallahassee. At the time of the 
state program’s creation, the Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes also launched initiatives 
to increase high school graduation. 

“All we know for sure is that graduation 
rates have increased,” Clark said. 

At the 2015 youth program, kids were 
exposed to 10 days of intense science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics 
(STEM) classes and sessions in tribal 
government, writing, computers and 
cultural art. The leadership teens, mostly 
ages 17 through 19, received higher levels 
of writing, computers and art plus personal 
and business finance lessons. 

Students lived in freshman dormitories 
on Florida State University campus’ 
SouthGate Student Centre. Leadership 
teens attended classes at Tallahassee 
Community College (TCC) while classes 
for the younger set were staged at FSU. A 
side trip for the leadership group included 
tours of TCC and Florida Agricultural & 
Mechanical University. 

Nights and weekends were filled 
with adventures that included zip lining 
at the Tallahassee Museum and exploring 
nearby historic Blue Springs, known by 
15th century Natives as Calutoble. Roller 
skating, bowling and swimming provided 
other summer diversions. 

Kyle said mixing serious classes and 
fun activities kept kids interested and busy. 
Kyle, who plans to study graphic arts, 
especially enjoyed the culture classes where 
he fashioned a Navajo dream catcher and 
learned to weave a Seminole basket. 

“My grandmother (Nancy Garza) used 
to try to teach me how to weave baskets, but 
I just didn’t get the hang of it. Now that I am 
older, I get it because I know it’s important,” 
Kyle said. 

Kyle’s brother Alphonso, 18, also a 
Vanguard senior, said he most liked touring 
the three college campuses where he might 
be led to his dream career of helping 
children - maybe with the Tribe’s Boys & 
Girls Club. 

While visiting buildings and 
departments dedicated to different degree 
programs that included law, medicine, 
architecture and even meteorology, 
Alphonso found his future at FSU’ s College 

♦ See CAMPUS LIFE on page 4B 



Photo courtesy of Marty Tommie 

Teens from all over Florida have a blast posing for a photograph after a class about money management during the two-week, camp-style Florida 
Indian Youth Program hosted at Florida State University in Tallahassee. Cherokee Nation member Patti Mitchell, center, of the Seminole Native 
Learning Center, taught the financial literacy camp. 
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Education incentives awarded to 
Brighton, Big Cypress students 



Eileen Soler 

Meleah Rodrigues, of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, displays her 
award for GPA of 3.0 to 3.75 and improved GPA during a proud moment 
Aug. 13 at the incentive awards celebration on Brighton Reservation. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

McKayla Snow, of Brighton 
Reservation, always looks forward to a 
guaranteed rush of personal pride she 
receives every summer thanks to the Tribe’s 
Education Department incentive awards. 

“It’s not just me who feels it. It’s every 
student who hears their name called and then 
hears everyone cheering for them because 
they did a good job at school,” McKayla 
said minutes after she was honored with 
a certificate of recognition in front of 
nearly 100 Brighton residents for recently 
graduating from Okeechobee High School. 

This year, Brighton students were 
lauded for school achievements by the 
Education Department with certificates, 
new backpacks and a home-style chicken 
and hamburger dinner Aug. 13 at the 
new Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
gymnasium. Days later, the department 
congratulated students from Big Cypress 
Reservation with certificates, backpacks and 
a Saturday afternoon meal of hamburgers, 
hot dogs, subs and chicken tenders at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 

Awards were provided to students at 
Trail, Immokalee, Tampa and Hollywood in 
July. 

Honored students met at least one of 
15 goals required by the department for 
recognition. The criteria included advanced 
placement classes, honors classes, “A” 
honor roll, “B” honor roll and one of three 
GPA ranges from 3.0 to 4.0 or higher. 
Certificates also went to students who 
completed kindergarten, earned a high 
school diploma, secured a GED or had 
perfect attendance. 

At Brighton, Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. praised the students. 

“This is your night to shine. 


Congratulations for all your hard work last 
year,” Councilman Bowers said. 

But he also advised the children 
that their work is not done - nor are their 
opportunities for rewards. 

“As you go on in life, you will find out 
that you have to do your best day in and day 
out and that you will be rewarded with a 
job someday that you like and you want to 
do,” he said. “If you get it together now the 
rewards will come, I guarantee it.” 

Brenda Gillis, Education Department 
assistant director, distributed awards with 
help from former Brighton adviser Vickie 
Stuart and Brighton’s cultural events 
specialist Lewis Gopher. 

In Big Cypress, Councilman Cicero 
Osceola and Gillis handed out certificates. 

“Congratulations on the awards,” 
Councilman Osceola said. “As the new 
year begins, reach for your goals. We will 
continue to support our students with every 
resource we have.” 

Gillis said both events, hosted just 
days before the first day of school, were 
held just in time to support back-to-school 
momentum. 

“We’re not only celebrating 
accomplishments from last year, but we are 
looking forward to the coming year,” Gillis 
said. 

Nancy Jimmie, PECS softball coach, 
said children love the attention. Her 
daughter Miley Jimmie won a certificate 
for excellence in education and overall 
achievement. 

“I know Miley works so hard at school, 
so she likes it when she is recognized,” 
Jimmie said. “It’s not everywhere that 
the community comes out to show such 
support.” 

Staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this report. 



Beverly Bidney 

Solomon Cypress, 8, is thrilled with the education award he earned 
at the Big Cypress incentive awards celebration Aug. 15. Behind him 
are Hollywood Preschool Director Thommy Doud, Education Assistant 
Director Brenda Gillis and Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola. 




Beverly Bidney 


Eileen Soler 

McKayla Snow, a recent graduate of Okeechobee High School, is congratulated by 
Brenda Gillis, Education Department assistant director, during the incentive awards 
celebration on Brighton Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Families mark the Tribe’s annual incentive awards celebration on 
Brighton Reservation with a hearty home-style meal of chicken, 
burgers, corn and macaroni and cheese. 


Beverly Bidney 

A group of students have a little fun climbing the bleachers 
during the Big Cypress incentive awards celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Joe Don Billie II, 3, hides in a bunch of balloons at the Big Cypress incentive awards celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Harmony Cypress picks a backpack for the new school year from a table 
overflowing with choices at the Big Cypress incentive awards celebration. 


Sarah Robbins, 9, eagerly awaits fresh popcorn at the Big Cypress incentive awards celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Bakari Micco, of Okeechobee High School, honored for a GPA of 3.0 to 3.75 and for succeeding in honors classes, boasts a No. 1 sign 
during the incentive awards celebration on Brighton Reservation. 
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A Native American in Paris 

Ivy League education extends across 
the Atlantic for Hollywood Seminole 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

When Braudie Blais-Billie refers to 
home it begs the question “which one?” 

Blais-Billie, 22, can call “home” a few 
miles from the Hollywood Reservation, 
a flat in New York City where she attends 
Columbia University and an apartment 
in Paris where seven recent months of 
academic immersion added up to an 
experience of a lifetime. 

“Paris was one of the best decisions 
I’ve made in my life,” said the senior 
scholar. “The place was incredible.” 

A published writer, artist and 
photographer, Blais-Billie spent fall, spring 
and half a summer in the light of such 
Parisian spots as Notre Dame Cathedral, Le 
Jardin du Luxembourg and other landmarks 
most people see only in movies. 

Living with a host family during the 
semester abroad and later in her own place 
while fulfilling a fellowship award, she 
was immersed in French language, food 
and culture. Visits to world-renowned art 
destinations such as the Louvre, Pompidou 
Centre and Picasso Museum were bicycle 
rides away. Four-hour train trips led to 
London, Madrid, Amsterdam and other 
cosmopolitan cities. 

The semester abroad, through 


Columbia University’s Summer French 
Studies at Reid Hall program, was paid for 
by the Seminole Tribe. From early January 
to late May, Blais-Billie studied varied 
and intense topics that ranged from French 
migration and globalization to the economy 
of sex during the French Revolution. 

Scheduled to end in May, Blais-Billie ’s 
stay in Paris was extended to mid- July after 
a chance encounter with two long-haired 
men wearing Plains Indian buckskin. She 
and her mother, France Blais-Billie, and 
sisters Tia and Brianna, had just come from 
visiting Disneyland Paris when they spied 
the pair. 

“A train station cafe in Paris, France 
was the last place I’d expect to see another 
real Indian,” Braudie Blais-Billie said. 
“I had to ask them, ‘What are you doing 
here?”’ 

The two men - brothers Timothy and 
Juddson Reevis from Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in Montana - perform in 
“Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show” at 
Disneyland Paris. The show is derived 
from popular traveling acts from the late 
1880s that starred American scout William 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody and Lakota leader 
Sitting Bull. The brothers ride bareback 
in the spectacle as young warriors. All 
auditioned via professional casting calls in 
the Midwest and Canada. 


“No matter 
how scary and 
horrible it can 
seem at times 
... do it anyway 
because if you 
want something 
you have to do it 
yourself.” 

— Braudie Blais-Billie 


Blais-Billie swiftly applied for 
and won a summer fellowship through 
Columbia via the European Institute’s 
Initiative on Cultural Power in International 
Relations program. The fellowship allowed 
Blais-Billie to turn her curiosity about the 
Reevis brothers into a research study on 
transcontinental identities. 

“I wanted to know how two Native 
men, who are so close to their own culture 
spiritually and otherwise, adjust from 
being isolated in Montana one day to being 
dropped in Paris the next,” Blais-Billie said. 

Her report was to be turned in by the 
end of the summer, but Blais-Billie will 
likely continue gathering and analyzing 
data on the same topic for her senior thesis. 
She hopes to graduate in May 2016 with 
a bachelor’s degree in ethnicity and race 
studies with a focus on Native American 
studies. 

France Blais-Billie, who speaks fluent 
French, said she worried for her daughter 
while she adventured through Europe, but 
she was proud of her just the same. 

“Braudie is so fortunate to be able to 
do this,” France Blais-Billie said during 
an interview in June. “She gets to explore 
her French ancestry, be immersed in the 
language and work on a project about 
Native Americans in France. It’s perfect.” 

Instead of heading “home” to spend 
the rest of summer in Hollywood, Braudie 
Blais-Billie detoured to New Mexico where 
she and eight Columbia undergraduates 
presented the alterNATIVE Education 
program to teens on five reservations. 
The program is geared to motivate young 
Natives to aim high when it comes to 
education and career plans. 

Blais-Billie has already begun to move 
toward her goals. She writes and submits 
photographs for several online publications, 
including Thought Catalog and SoGutsy. 
So far, she has been published in Rubina 
Design magazine, The Seminole Tribune 
and Complex Media. 

For now, Blais-Billie encourages others 
to follow their dreams, travel to foreign 
countries and be courageous in the face of 
hard tasks on the way to the future. 

“No matter how scary and horrible it 
can seem at times - when there is a language 
barrier and a different culture and it’s hard 
to be away from home - do it anyway 
because if you want something you have to 
do it yourself,” she said. “You will be alone, 
but you will be independent. And the travel 
is amazing. You learn more and discover 
things that you weren’t even looking for.” 



Photo courtesy of Braudie Blais-Billie 

Braudie Blais-Billie, right, and friends take a few minutes from a busy night to capture a photo of 
themselves at the Eiffel Tower in Paris, France. 



Photo courtesy of Braudie Blais-Billie 

Columbia University students Heather Akumiah and Braudie Blais-Billie pose in Amsterdam, Netherlands during a break from classes at the university’s 
Paris, France location. 



Photo courtesy of Braudie Blais-Billie 

Braudie Blais-Billie, third from left, and other Pine Hill program participants pose for a photo in 
Pine Hill, New Mexico. 


AlterNATIVE: How a 
Native-to- Native nonprofit 
is decolonizing education 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

In 2013, a classroom full of Columbia 
University undergraduates started a 
nonprofit that could change the way Native 
American students connect across the 
nation. 

AlterNATIVE Education is a peer- 
education and mentorship initiative 
aimed at bridging the gap between 
Native American high school and college 
students. Its humble beginnings in the 
Columbia seminar course “Approaches 
to Contemporary Native American 
Education” speak to its innovation and 
relevance to Indian Country today. 

Native Americans have the highest 
high school dropout rate of any other 
minority at more than 60 percent. Of the 
40 percent who graduate high school, less 
than 10 percent pursue higher education, 
and of that 10 percent, less than 5 percent 
graduate with degrees. Co-founder Fantasia 
Painter (Columbia College ’13) and her 
peers agreed that the best way to combat 
these discouraging statistics is to be at 
the forefront of the battle: in reservation 
classrooms. 

“Ultimately, we believe that through 
discussion, mentorship and knowledge, 
we can empower young Native people, 
ourselves included, to be agents of change 
in Native communities,” Painter said about 
the nonprofit. 

Two years ago, the pilot run launched. 
Last year, CNN covered alterNATIVE. 
Flash- forward to 2015 and it’s growing 
slowly but surely into something incredible. 

I’m an ethnicity and race studies major, 
with a track in indigenous and Native 
American studies, scheduled to graduate 
spring of 2016. This is my second year as 
an alterNATIVE peer facilitator. There is 
a philosophy behind the word choice of 
“facilitator.” With every interaction and 
presentation of ourselves as indigenous 
college students, we’re trying to break the 
barriers so often presented in academia. 
We aim to facilitate conversations, ideas 
and aspirations among peers, not stand 
in front of a classroom lecturing with an 
inaccessible vocabulary or condescending 
tone. Because after years of schooling as 
Natives in the American education system, 
we all know how that feels. 

I’m the only Seminole Indian on the 
alterNATIVE team. Of the eight facilitators, 
we have students from multiple Nations 
and Tribes across the country. We may 
have different majors and backgrounds, be 
it in Columbia College (CC) or the School 
of Engineering and Applied Sciences 
(SEAS), but our motivation to change 
the Native American education narrative 
brings us together. These varied points of 
view help make alterNATIVE a relatable 
and adaptive program. 

“I joined alterNATIVE because I 
wanted to have a positive impact on 
Native students. Without a doubt, Native 
Americans have a very small presence in 
higher education,” said facilitator Christian 
Gould (SEAS ’ 1 8) from the Navajo Nation. 

Senior facilitator and co-founder 
Danielle Lucero (CC ’15) invited us back 
to her home on the Pueblo of Isleta. Her 
community, as well as Zuni Pueblo, Laguna 
Pueblo, Pine Hill Navajo and To’hajiilee 
Navajo, are the communities in New 
Mexico we’ve been graciously welcomed 
to run our program. It’s a weeklong 
curriculum that covers Native history, 
policy and identity, as well as sensitive 
subjects like Native stereotypes, racism 
and social issues on reservations. Each 
week, we run our program simultaneously 
from two separate locations. My team was 
at the Pine Hill Navajo Reservation and 
Laguna Pueblo, while Lucero’s was at Zuni 
and Pueblo of Isleta. 

The first day is always the hardest. 
We arrived at the Pine Hill high 
school in matching black T-shirts with 
“alterNATIVE” scrawled across the 
front, anxiously searching for Room 5. 
It was a sweltering July morning as the 
dry heat already began rising from the 
chalky, red dirt. As returning facilitators, 
Michelle Crowfeather (CC ’17) and I felt 
an unspoken responsibility for the week. 
Our other team members, Olivya Caballero 


(SEAS ’17) and Gould, were joining 
alterNATIVE for the first time. 

Though the student-to-facilitator ratio 
wasn’t ideal and the awkward silences 
were tangible, the day picked up when we 
started talking about personal experiences. 
Creating “identity charts” revealed what’s 
important to us as both Native community 
members and individuals. Being outsiders 
to such a tight-knit community, it was a 
magical feeling to hear the students speak 
candidly about their experiences as Pine 
Hill youth. 

As the week progressed, the facilitators 
and students became more comfortable with 
sharing ideas and pushing them forward. 
I swelled with pride watching the new 
facilitators take the floor and explain with 
ease complex concepts such as colonization 
or historical trauma. We exchanged excited 
eye contact with each other whenever quiet 
students added nuanced perspectives to 
discussions like the meaning of history or 
micro-aggression. 

“AlterNATIVE is a great experience 
for learning about Native history or the 
college process. All the information I’ve 
obtained from the program has helped me 
tons,” Moming-Rae Yazzie, 15, said about 
the week. 

She’s an active member of the Pine Hill 
community and an incoming sophomore at 
Navajo Preparatory. This is her second year 
participating in alterNATIVE. 

In high school, they don’t really talk 
about the genocide committed against the 
indigenous population in North America 
or the legislation that, to this day, keeps 
us marginalized peoples. To be honest, I 
didn’t truly understand what systematic 
oppression was until I was well into my 
sophomore year of college. These types 
of discussions are something I and all 
involved with alterNATIVE wish we had 
in high school. 

We, as the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
are lucky to have retained a lot of sovereignty 
because of our courageous ancestors, but 
many Tribes are not so lucky. Too many 
have been swindled out of their land, 
resources and political agency. Poverty, 
substance abuse, racism and suicide are just 
a handful of the consequences indigenous 
people experience today from colonization 
hundreds of years ago. In order to 
collectively heal as Native Americans, we 
must take the first step and talk about the 
issues at hand. We must educate ourselves 
and learn the alternative history, the truth 
hidden beneath the Founding Fathers or 
Manifest Destiny. We must decolonize the 
way we approach education. 

On the last day of the program in Pine 
Hill, facilitators spoke about the college 
application process, our struggles as 
Native students and where everyone saw 
themselves in the future. Things turned 
very real as we confessed our fears of 
inadequacy, our homesickness and our 
battles with discrimination. But we also 
spoke about the greatest opportunities, 
friendships and lessons learned since our 
time at university. 

After our college talk, we had the 
students do a personal presentation. Yazzie 
taught us how to speak about the sacred 
mountains in Navajo. Another student 
played her favorite pow-wow song and 
we round-danced in the classroom. A huge 
component of decolonizing education 
for Pine Hill was incorporating Navajo 
tradition into the curriculum. I couldn’t 
believe how mature and intelligent these 
students were, how important they would 
be for their communities in the future. 

“I was impressed and glad to see how 
knowledgeable the students were about 
their own traditions and language. I didn’t 
realize how much I would learn from the 
students,” Gould said. 

I consider myself very lucky to 
have found the Native community I did 
at Columbia University, and I hope all 
indigenous students can have the same 
experience and support. We hope that 
with alterNATIVE Education, those 
communities will be built across the 
nation, regardless of which Tribe or school 
one belongs. 

For more information about 
alterNATIVE Education, visit https ://www. 
facebook.com/alterNATIVEeducationl. 
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♦ CAMPUS LIFE 

From page IB 


of Human Sciences. Kyle discovered that 
he is ready to explore options so that he can 
choose a major later. 

Both brothers recommend the camp to 
all high school students, starting with ninth- 
graders. 

“Kids can get ideas at the very 
beginning of high school for what they 
could focus on. And everyone you meet 
says that they changed their majors; some a 
lot of times. It’s what you do to figure your 
life out,” Kyle said. “I was always serious 
about wanting to going to college, but now 
I am sure.” 

For Kyle, Alphonso and their sister 
Amber, 16, also a high school senior, the 
college sneak peek was worth abiding by 
certain rules. All three siblings will be the 
first in their family to attend college. 

“A sub-goal at FSU was to introduce 
the teen to campus life, live in a dorm 
with a roommate, and just like in college, 
roommates are assigned randomly. You 
learn to live with another person - not your 
family,” Clark said. “However, rule No. 1 is 
stick to the counselors. If you look around 


and don’t see your counselor, you are in 
trouble.” 

The price for “trouble” was costly. 
Each provided with a daily allowance, the 
teens were docked dollars for infractions 
like being late for class ($1) or speaking 
disrespectfully to teachers ($7). 

The teens could also find trouble if 
they were caught with personal electronics 
during daytime hours. Phones, iPads and 
other devices were collected before lights 
out at 1 1 p.m. and not returned until after 
classes at 4:55 p.m. the next day. 

Marty Tommie, 26, who attended the 
camp when he was 14, returned this year as 
a leadership counselor. He said the program 
is more intense than it was a dozen years 
ago. 

“It’s more informative, more structured 
and less lenient now. It must have made an 
impact on me when I was 14, but it is not 
so etched in my memory,” said Tommie, 
a former Seminole Gaming employee and 
Valencia College student. “Coming back, 
though, was a great opportunity for me.” 

This year’s class will likely remember 
two popular teachers, Tommie said: 
Cherokee Nation member Patti Mitchell, 
of the Seminole Native Learning Center, 
who taught financial literacy - starting 
with budgeting dividends; and 
superstar tech student Lucas 
Von Hollen, of FSU’s Florida 
IT Career Alliance, who proved 
that engineering a video game 
is as much fun as playing it. 

Tommie said some of the 
Seminole students also learned 
the unexpected - that most 
Indian Country kids outside 
Florida face uphill battles 
against poverty and other 
social problems when they 
seek college educations. 

“Our teens got to see the 
diversity of other Tribes and 
what other kids go through. 
Now they know that being 
Seminole is different and that 
adversity is something they 
don’t really know. They can’t 
even fathom it,” Tommie said. 
“Bringing the Nations together 
and sharing our stories benefits 
all of us.” 

Kyle said the fact that 
teens from other Tribes 
struggle to pay for college hit 
him the hardest. 

“It made me think about 
what I would do without my 
money. What if the Seminoles 
run out of money and cut 
out college?” Kyle said. “It 
makes me grateful for youth 
camp because the camp urges 
me further - to go to college, 
really learn a lot of things and 
then bring the knowledge back 
for the next generation to build 
on.” 



Photo courtesy of Marty Tommie 

A teenager at the Florida Indian Youth Program in Tallahassee, 
hosted on the Florida State University campus to give kids a 
taste of college life, treks across an obstacle on the way to a 
zip line at Tree to Tree Adventures. 



Eileen Soler 

PECS students stream into the school’s new media center after a ribbon cutting ceremony Aug. 13. The ribbon cutting also marked the official opening 
of the school’s new gymnasium. 


♦ RIBBON CUTTING 

From page 1 B 


basketball/volleyball court that can convert 
to two half courts; a music classroom; 
two sets of restrooms; and a large stage 
with lighting, backstage and big- screen 
projection. 

“It’s got all the bells and whistles,” 
Rudner said. 

Other features include a concession 
area and a spacious after-school, play-and- 
leam room for children too young to join 
Boys & Girls Club activities. The lobby 
doubles as the school’s hall of fame trophy 
display. 

Harry Tewksbury, the school’s head 
baseball and assistant boys basketball coach, 
said the new gym gives student-athletes 
more time for books and balls. In the past, 
players had to walk from mandatory after- 
school homework programs to practice and 
games in the community gym, also shared 
with other tribal programs. 

“Now, we have our own real home 
court and we’ll have more time for practice, 
games and studying,” he said. “It’s just a 
great thing for the kids to have their own 
gym; they will take a lot of pride in that.” 


The new 6,898-square-foot media 
center, a quick skip from the gym, features 
hundreds of new books, a broadcast studio 
for student-led news and announcements, 
a teacher training area and a specialized 
reading assistance room for children who 
need extra help. 

A section for new readers and 
elementary-level books is punctuated 
with orange overstuffed modular couches 
and ottomans that can be arranged to 
shape small or large reading zones. In the 
section for older students, several tables 
surrounded by wooden chairs that boast 
engraved motifs of the Tribe’s eight Clans 
allow ample seating. 

Media specialist Alisha Pearce said 
cool posters and hip displays that dot walls 
and reading cubbies support this year’s 
reading theme, “Be a Reading Rock Star.” 
Book choices range from “Pete the Cat: 
Rocking in My School Shoes” to Lemony 
Snicket’s “Who Could That Be at This 
Hour?” 

“Before, we had a regular classroom 
divided into two sections; now we 
have a real media center. This is a great 
improvement and we are excited about it,” 
Pearce said. 

Chairman Billie said the two new 


additions came after months of meetings 
and discussions with Councilmen about 
budgets and needs. 

“Now they are part of our school and 
the whole school system . . . Our school is 
standing out,” Chairman Billie said. 


“Now, we have our 
own real home court 
and we’ll have more 
time for practice, 
games and studying. 
It’s just a great thing 
for the kids to have 
their own gym.” 

- Harry Tewksbury, PECS 
assistant boys basketball coach 



MICCOSUKEE TRIBE CELEBRATES 

AMERICAN 
INDIAN DAY 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 2015 



10 AM -6PM 



SHARING OUR HERITAGE 

NATIVE AMERICAN AIRBOAT RIDES 

DANCERS & FOOD ALLIGATOR WRESTLING 
WOOD CARVING AMUSEMENT RIDES 

BEADWORK CRAFT & MORE 




w 



500 SW 177 AVENUE, MIAMI, FL 33194 • 305.222.4600 • MICCOSUKEE.COM 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR CANCELLATION. A RAIN OR SHINE EVENT. 
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Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School preschoolers use crayons to mark their first assignment of the school year: a tour of 
the campus to meet important people like the principal, librarian and art teacher Aug. 17 on the first day 
of school in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

Gunnar Frank-Bad Bear, 10 months, learns how to shake, 
shake, shake scarves Aug. 25 in the infant classroom at the 
Hollywood Preschool. 


Emma Johns 

Her backpack is almost as big as Arrow Johns, who arrived at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Aug. 17 for the first day of 
the new Creek language immersion program for toddlers. 


Eileen Soler 

High school students Arnold Billie, Darren Cypress and Gabriel Billie check out new class schedules on the first 
day of school at Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

Preschool students walk in a straight, respectful line to meet School Resource Officer Michele Harbin, of the 
Seminole Police Department, during a first-day-of-school tour at Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Hollywood Preschool’s 1- to 2-year-old class has a blast Aug. 25 with rainbow-colored bubbles during the third week of 
school. 


Kevin Johnson 

Ariannah Julien, left, and Natarsha Hall enjoy pizza while taking a break from swimming during a 
back-to-school pool party Aug. 12 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center in Fort Pierce. Youngsters 
also played basketball and snacked on ice cream as they cherished their final full week of summer 
break. 


iMliVoi 


Emma Johns 

Brothers Tavis and Corey Jumper are ready to kick off the 


Emma Johns 

Kindergartner Kesha Jenkins and first-grader Kyler Jenkins hold 
hands to offer each other moral support during their first day of 
school at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


school year at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 


Kevin Johnson 

Ariannah Julien catches a beach ball while swimming with friends during Chupco’s Landing back-to- 
school pool party in Fort Pierce. 
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February 5 - 7 , 2016 


Seminole Hard Rock Live 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 8c Casino Hollywood 

1 Seminole Way, • Hollywood, FL 333M 


3140k in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 







ctfMNOo, 


SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOTEL & CASINO 


Alligator Shows 
and more! 

Tribal Fair Hotline - 866.625.5374 

Vendors contact: 
Virginia Osceola - 954.292.2597 or 
Holly Bowers - 954.562.9005 

Pow Wow information call: 
Jackie Osceola- 954.850.3100, 
Trudy Osceola - 954.347.6347, 
Wanda Bowers - 954.444.9827 
or Eugenia Osceola - 786.537.1905 

^ Camping information call: 
Alice Tucker - 954.732.8353 

*Primitive camping will be available. 
No alcohol or drugs allowed. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 


Seminole Tribune 

^ voice of the unconquered wwLU.serriinoletribune.org • 50c 

THE SEMINOLE TRIBUNE IS NOW BRINGING YOU 
DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS. 


Follow us on Facebook: Visit our website at: 

The Seminole Tribune www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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Rivalries renewed as NASA 
softball crowns champions 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 



Kevin Johnson 

Hayla Boys’ Leon Wilcox scores a run Aug. 8 in a Native American Sports Association (NASA) Softball Tournament men’s division game at Halpatiokee 
Regional Park in Stuart. Hosted by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Recreation Department, the tournament featured nearly 40 tribal teams and 70 games 
from Aug. 6-8. 


STUART — As players took the field 
for the final game of the Native American 
Sports Association (NASA) Softball 
Tournament, dark clouds hovered nearby, 
but they proved to be more of a tease than 
a threat. 

Hosted by the Seminole Tribe 
Recreation Department, the tournament 
featured nearly 40 tribal teams and 70 games 
Aug. 6-8 and somehow managed to avoid 
rain and delays, a rare accomplishment for 
outdoor summer sports in Florida. 

Played in a Martin County facility whose 
Indian name means “Alligator Water,” the 
tournament at Halpatiokee Regional Park 
in Stuart drew seven Seminole teams and 
dozens of squads from Alabama, Louisiana, 
New York, North Carolina and Mississippi 
Tribes. 

The Seminole contingent generated a 
strong performance by winning the coed and 


“It comes down 
to Choctaw, 
Seminoles and 
Poarch Creek 
every year. It’s 
never blowout 
wins; it’s always 
close.” 

- Trent Flowers, 
Poarch Creek 


women’s divisions and finishing runners- 
up in the men’s, women’s and women’s 
legends. The Poarch Band of Creek Indians, 
from Alabama, claimed the men’s and men’s 
legends titles, and the Mississippi Band 
of Choctaw Indians captured the women’s 
legends. 

Champions won jackets, runners-up 
received sweatshirts and the tournament 
earned praise. 


“Everything was run good,” said 
Trent Flowers, a player on Poarch Creek’s 
Sneaky Creek team that won the men’s 
championship. “The games were pretty 
much on time, very smooth. It was a great 
Indian tournament.” 

Flowers’ team finished undefeated after 
surviving a slugfest against the Seminoles’ 
Hayla Boys in the championship. The lead 
seesawed in nearly every inning. 


A grand slam by Emerson Billie and 
home runs from Randy Wachacha and 
Garrett Thomas gave Hayla Boys a 12-8 
lead through five innings, but a late rally 
by Sneaky Creek - including a grand slam 
from Stevie Carpenter - propelled the 
Sneaky Creek team to a 19-16 win in the 
latest chapter of a long rivalry. 

+ See NASA on page 3C 


Toronto to 
host 2017 
Indigenous 
Games 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

The North American Indigenous 
Games (NAIG) will remain north of the 
U.S. border. 

NAIG leaders voted unanimously in 
June to select Toronto, Ontario as the site 
for the next NAIG scheduled for 2017. 

NAIG brings together thousands of 
young indigenous athletes from the U.S. 
and Canada every few years in Olympics- 
style competitions. Opening and closing 
ceremonies, concerts and culture villages 
round out the event. 

NAIG aims to improve the quality of 
life for indigenous people by supporting 
self-determined sports and cultural 
activities that encourage equal access 
to participation in the social, cultural 
and spiritual fabric of the community 
in which they reside, according to the 
organization’s website. 

“No doubt (Toronto) can handle 
it; they handled the Pan Am Games. 
They’ve got the accommodations,” said 
Seminole Tribe Recreation Director 
Richard Blankenship, who serves as 
NAIG Council vice chairman. 

Blankenship said dormitories at the 
University of Toronto will be used for 
housing. Some facilities featured in the 
Pan Am Games, an international multi- 
sport event held every four years since 
1951, are slated for use during NAIG. 
These include the pool and track. 

The awarding of the Games to 
Toronto marks the seventh time in the 
event’s 15-year history that NAIG will 
be held in Canada, but it will be the first 
time a non-western province will host it. 
NAIG has been held twice in the U.S. 
(Minnesota in 1995 and Colorado in 
2006). 

Toronto’s bid was led by the 

+ See GAMES on page 2C 


Formation of all-Native pro 
team excites veteran players 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — A trio of 
30- somethings brought more than their gym 
bags to the Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
in August. After sweating through an upbeat 
morning of shooting and passing drills, the 
three players shared their enthusiasm about 
being part of a local all-Native American 
professional basketball team set to debut this 


fall in the American Basketball Association 
(ABA). 

“I’m just excited for the opportunity 
to try to be part of the first Native ABA 
professional basketball team,” said Jim 
Archambault, 31, of the Standing Rock 
Sioux in the Dakotas. “I’ve always known 
Indians could compete on a higher level 
than they get a chance to. Now we can 
prove we can play with players of a higher 
caliber.” 


Officials for the team, whose name 
has yet to be announced, said six players 
attended the first day of a two-day tryout 
session Aug. 12-13 at the Hollywood gym. 
On day two, Archambault joined fellow 
candidates Jay Liotta and Jesse Heart for 
half-court drills led by team administrator 
Federico Brodsky. 

“It’s the first all-Native American 
ABA team, which is mind-blowing to me 
to be part of something special and making 


Kevin Johnson 

Jay Liotta receives a pass during a tryout for a new all-Native American basketball team in the American Basketball Association. The team is 
scheduled to play its first game in early November. 


history,” said Liotta, 36, a Comanche who 
grew up in Oklahoma City. 

Liotta and Archambault are brothers-in- 
law who live on the Miccosukee Reservation. 
Both are veterans of tournament basketball 
throughout Indian Country. They are eager 
to face non-Indian competition, especially 
on a pro level in a 9 5 -team league that spans 
coast to coast. 

“Instead of battling against each other, 
we get to put all our talents together,” Liotta 
said. “When we do that, that’s when we jell 
and create a monster team.” 

According to the ABA’s website, the 
league includes former NBA, college and 
international players. 

“I’m looking forward to seeing how 
we’re going to do,” said Archambault, who 
played for United Tribes Technical College 
in North Dakota. “We will be competitive. 
It’s just a matter of seeing how many people 
we can get to buy into the team concept and 
not be worried about themselves, make the 
extra pass, take a charge, sacrifice the body 
because that’s what it’s going to take to play 
on a higher level.” 

The players pointed to the Schimmel 
sisters and the University of Wisconsin’s 
Bronson Koenig as success stories that have 
garnered well-deserved adoration in the 
Native American community. 

“There’s a lot of talent out there in 
Indian Country that doesn’t get exposed,” 
Liotta said. “This is an opportunity for those 
who can play to showcase their skills on a 
higher level.” 

Heart hopes to showcase his skills with 
the Native team in any capacity needed. The 
6-foot-4 forward from the Oglala Sioux in 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, moved to the 
Hollywood Reservation earlier this year. 

“This is an opportunity for all the best 
Natives,” he said. “We know everybody. 
I’ve been playing for years. I’m 35. I told 
them if anything I could be a good recruiter. 
I can still play, but Father Time is against 
me.” 

Team officials said the coming weeks 
will include practices and perhaps additional 
tryouts. A previous tryout session was held 
in New Mexico. The team’s first game Nov. 
7 is scheduled to be a home game at a site to 
be determined. 


Hard Rock 
boxing night 
to spotlight 
heavyweight 
champions 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Eight bouts are 
scheduled to be on the card Sept. 5 at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood, but the boxers inside the ring 
won’t gamer all the attention. 

Dubbed “World Heavyweight 
Champs - Saturday Night Fight,” the 
event will feature an arena chock-full 
of famous spectators. Boxing greats 
Evander Holyfield, Lennox Lewis, 
Riddick Bowe, Leon Spinks, Michael 
Spinks, Larry Holmes, Roy Jones Jr., 
Michael Moorer, James “Bonecmsher” 
Smith, and others are scheduled to attend 
the event, according to promoters. Mike 
Tyson is scheduled to attend pre-fight 
festivities and perhaps the bouts. 

“This has never before been done 
in the history of this planet; there’s 
never been this many champions in one 
room,” said two-time world heavyweight 
champion Shannon Briggs during a press 
conference Aug. 1 1 at the casino. 

Unlike his peers, Briggs won’t 
have the night off. The Brooklyn, New 
York native will face Vero Beach’s 
Mike Marrone in the evening’s main 
event slated to go 12 rounds, but few of 
Briggs’ fights last that long. Briggs, 43, 
has 51 career knockouts, including 38 in 
the first round. He’s won all seven of his 
fights since returning to the ring in 2014 
following a four-year hiatus. 

“This is not hype, but Shannon, 
right now, I would say is the baddest 
man on planet Earth because no other 

+ See BOXING on page 2C 
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PECS volleyball primed for 
home debut in new gym 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 



Larry Marano/Getty Images 

Heavyweight boxers Shannon Briggs, left, and Mike Marrone are joined by ring announcer Michael 
Buffer during a press conference Aug. 11 at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. Briggs 
and Marrone will be the main event on the casino’s eight-fight card Sept. 5. 


BRIGHTON — Asked why their new 
gymnasium is superior to their old digs, 
the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
girls volleyball players served up plenty of 
answers. 

Brighter, larger, shorter walk, more 
volleyball-friendly court, easier to slide, 
locker rooms and concession area led 
responses that summed up new advantages. 

“It’s awesome,” eighth-grader Janessa 
Nunez said. 

After years of playing its home 
matches about a half-mile away in the 


Brighton gymnasium, the volleyball team 
will christen its new on-campus gym Sept. 
14 with a home opener against Osceola 
Middle School at 4:30 p.m. 

The timing of the new gym could not 
have been better considering the program 
has grown to 22 players this year compared 
to 12 a year ago. More space allows 
the team to split the gym and set up two 
courts with two separate regulation nets for 
practices, something that was not possible 
in its previous home. The boost in numbers 
means PECS will field a junior varsity 
team, which it also did not have a year ago. 

“They’ll have at least six games, if not 
more,” PECS coach Kim Jackson said. “It 


gives them game-time experience, and they 
get practice experience. It really builds up 
the program for following years.” 

As for the varsity, 10 players were 
selected after two days of tryouts. They 
did not waste any time making a positive 
impression on their coach. 

“Eve been very pleased with how 
they’ve come in and the improvements 
they’ve made over the club season,” 
Jackson said. 

This year’s squad will have big gaps to 
fill after losing four players to graduation 
from last year’s undefeated squad. Raeley 
Matthews, one of those graduates, is on 
the varsity squad at Okeechobee High as 
a freshman after she led PECS in several 
categories last year. 

Despite the departures, PECS returns a 
good chunk of its roster, which features an 
abundance of eighth-graders. The returners 
are Jenna Brown, Jacee Jumper, Janessa 
Nunez, Madisyn Osceola, Aubrey Pearce, 
Julia Smith and Alaina Sweat. A trio of 
rookies - Mariah Billie, Karey Gopher and 
Elle Thomas - made the varsity team as 
sixth-graders. 

Leadership from the older players was 
on display during the team’s first practice 
Aug. 26, Jackson said. 

“I set them up in a drill today, and I 
found it very encouraging that I split them 
up with the JV players and the majority of 
them were taking the time to help them,” 
Jackson said. “I think they’ll be a good 
example for the younger kids.” 

PECS’ 10-match schedule starts 
Sept. 2 at Clewiston Middle School. The 
regular season, which includes four home 
matches, will conclude Oct. 6 when PECS 
hosts Clewiston in the annual eighth-grade 
parent night game. 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
2015 volleyball schedule 

(All opponents are middle school teams) 

Sept. 2 PECS at Clewiston, 5 p.m. 

Sept. 3 PECS at LaBelle, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 14 Osceola at PECS, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 16 PECS at Yearling, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 18 PECS at West Glades, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 21 Yearling at PECS, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 24 PECS at LaBelle, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 28 PECS at Osceola, 4:30 p.m. 

Sept. 30 West Glades at PECS, 4:30 p.m. 

Oct. 6 Clewiston at PECS, 5 p.m. 


♦ BOXING 

From page 1C 


heavyweight can punch the way he can 
punch. His hand speed is unbelievable,” 
Briggs’ trainer Stacey McKinley said. 

One of Briggs’ most noteworthy 
accomplishments came 18 years ago when 
he defeated George Foreman in Atlantic 
City. 

It was the final fight in Foreman’s Hall 
of Fame career. 


♦ DEFOREST CARTER 

From page 1A 


South America. 

“Everyone from home has shown love 
and support and I appreciate it all. Reminds 
me who I am playing for every day,” Carter 
said. 

Carter’s path to Colombia started a few 
weeks after he signed in early July with 
a sports agency in San Diego. He inked a 
deal with a team called UBC Muiscas for 
a month-long stint in Colombia’s DirecTV 
League, whose rosters include former 
college and homeland players. Carter 
teamed up with his former Embry Riddle 
big man Cesar Pastrana in UBC Muiscas ’s 
starting lineup. 

“I got to play here with a great friend 
and teammate from college,” said Carter, 
who fed a good chunk of his all-time Embry 
Riddle record for assists to Pastrana during 
their college days. 

According to statistics on LatinBasket. 
com, Carter played 20 minutes in his first pro 
game and had two points, three assists and 
three rebounds in an 80-55 loss to Bucaros. 
The following day Carter scored three 
points and had two assists, one rebound and 
one steal in another loss to Bucaros. 


Marrone, 29, has a 21-4-0 career record 
and plenty of respect for Briggs. 

“I have nothing but good things to 
say about Shannon Briggs,” Marrone said. 
“He’s always been a good guy to me and 
very polite to me and has had nice things 
to say about me, but that doesn’t matter on 
September the 5th because I’m coming to 
win.” 

Longtime boxing voice Michael 
Buffer, best known for his catchphrase, 
“Let’s get ready to rumble,” will be the ring 
announcer. 


“The first couple games were rough 
because we played the reigning champions 
and they were a good squad,” Carter said. 
“But I am learning a lot and will have to 
change some of my game and mental 
aspects. They want the American imports to 
score more and my game is almost a pass- 
first kind. Don’t get me wrong, I can score 
but assists have been such a huge part of my 
success at Embry Riddle, so it is hard to go 
away from that in a few short weeks.” 

Although his team continued to suffer 
losses, Carter became more acclimated to his 
new environment, which included adjusting 
to a 24-second shot clock compared to 35 
in college. His top games statistically came 
Aug. 7 in a 91-72 loss to Astros (13 points, 
4 rebounds, 2 assists, 1 steal, 6-7 from free- 
throw line) and July 31 in a 78-51 loss to 
Aguilas (10 points, 3 steals, 2 rebounds). 

“The style of play is a lot faster,” he 
said. “I think at every level it gets a bit 
faster and the tempo increases because of 
the 24-second shot clock.” 

Carter concluded his duty in Colombia 
in mid- August and returned to Florida with 
aspirations of continuing an international 
career. 

“I am hoping this experience will 
prepare me for a career across the ocean in 
Europe or Australia,” he said. 




- 
























Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls volleyball player Alaina Sweat controls the ball Aug. 26 
during practice in the school’s new gym. 


♦ GAMES 

From page 1C 


Aboriginal Sport & Wellness Council 
of Ontario and the Mississaugas of New 
Credit First Nation. No other bids were 
submitted. 

“The Council was extremely 
impressed by the level of detail 
presented by the Bid Committee and 
their high degree of professionalism,” 
NAIG Council President Rick Brant said 


in a press release. “We are excited about 
the opportunity to gather our Indigenous 
Nations in Toronto in the summer 
of 2017. It will be an extraordinary 
celebration of athletic excellence, 
cultural unity and pride.” 

NAIG was last held in 2014 in 
Regina, Saskatchewan and included 
about 25 Seminole athletes ages 9 to late 
teens. Wrestler Sammy Micco Sanchez 
won the Seminole’s only gold medal. 
His brother Jesse earned a silver medal, 
also in wrestling. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Seminole Patchwork second baseman Salina Dorgan records a force out in a women’s legends 
division game Aug. 7 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 


+ NASA 

From page 1C 


“We had a pretty good tournament,” 
said Hay la Boys second baseman Naha 
Jumper. “I hate getting beat by them Creeks, 
but we’ve been playing those boys ever 
since we’ve been in NAYO. We’ve been 
playing them for 20, 25 years some of us. 
It’s a rivalry every year.” 

The men’s division featured 14 teams. 

“It comes down to Choctaw, Seminoles 
and Poarch Creek every year,” Flowers 
said. “It’s never blowout wins; it’s always 
close.” 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
was in uniform and served as a first base 
coach for Hayla Boys, who already look 
forward to a rematch in 2016. 

“This year they just happened to come 
out on top,” Jumper said. “You’ve got to 
give them props. They played their game 
and they got us. We’ll get them next year.” 

Hayla Boys, which came out of the 
losers’ bracket, would have needed two 
wins against Sneaky Creek to win the title. 
Instead, Hayla Boys departed with the 
runner-up trophy and a solid performance 
that included a memorable win in an 
elimination game against the Indians from 
Mississippi. 

Down by three runs, Hayla Boys rallied 
for an 18-17 win in their final at-bat. Billie, 
Duke McCoy and Charlie Micco delivered 
RBI hits to knot the game. After Garrett 
Thomas was intentionally walked to load 
the bases, Leon Wilcox delivered a game- 
winning single into left field. 

Women’s Legends (40 and older) 

Seminole Patchwork belted 15 hits in 
the championship, but it wasn’t enough 
to claim the women’s legends title. The 
top honor went to Mississippi’s Diamond 


Ladies, which edged Seminole Patchwork 
17-13 in the championship of the three- 
team division. 

It was the fourth game for Seminole 
Patchwork on a warm, sunny day that 
started with a win in the opener despite 
playing with just eight players. Between 
games, the team picked up an additional 
player - Selina Steele from Poarch Creek - 
to round out the squad. 

In the final, an RBI triple from 
Seminole Patchwork’s Laveme Thomas 
and a run- scoring single from Susan Davis 
knotted the game 2-2 in the first inning. 

In the second inning, Seminole 
Patchwork showed no signs of letting the 
sun slow them down. A double by Rita 
McCabe, who had an outstanding game at 
the plate, and RBI hits from Salina Dorgan, 
Leslie Osceola and Wendi Riley helped 
knot the game again at 6-6. 

Seminole Patchwork pulled ahead 11-6 
in the middle innings thanks to a two-run 
double from Osceola and RBI singles from 
Davis and Virginia Billie. 

The Diamond Ladies struck back to 
take a 13-11 lead. Another RBI hit from 
Dorgan closed the deficit to one run in the 
sixth, but the Diamond Ladies held on to 
win the title. 

Men’s Legends (40 and older) 

The LA Legends won their third straight 
NASA men’s legends title. The Poarch 
Creek team knocked off the Mississippi 
Legends in the final. 

LA Legends player and coach Ronnie 
“Pooky” Jackson said some members of his 
team have been teammates since the mid- 
1980s. 

“We’ve been playing together for a 
long time,” he said. “I’ve just kept them 
together.” 

Native Young Guns, a Seminole team, 
went 0-2 in the four-team division. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ginger Jones belts a base hit for the Lady Seminoles during a NASA women’s division game Aug. 8 
at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 


Tearful goodbye for longtime, 
beloved Recreation employee 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Children waved 
farewell signs, wept a few tears and in 
unison shouted, “We will miss you!” 
during a retirement party for Hollywood 
Recreation Department employee Kristin 
Duda, who devoted more than two decades 
of her life to the lives of Tribal members. 

“I’m sad because every time when I 
needed a person to talk to, I could talk to 
her. Now that Kristin is leaving, it hurts,” 
said Alexa Tosca, 8, at the July 30 two-hour 
send-off. 

Hired as a swimming pool lifeguard in 
1 992 at age 19, Duda retired July 3 1 to move 
to Florida’s west coast with her sweetheart 
and the couple’s menagerie of Chihuahuas 
for a life in a new home. Her other half, 
Joshua Harrison, also retired July 3 1 after 
serving 13 years as a logistics supervisor 
with the Seminole Police Department. 

News of Duda’s departure was 
bittersweet for fellow employees and 
Hollywood community members. 

“You can grab anyone to do paperwork 
and keep a budget straight, but Kristin 
brought that and herself to the department 
and everybody. Her work was a personal 
relationship,” said Joe Collins, Hollywood 
Recreation site manager. “I’m not saying 
no one could do her job, but no one will 
do it like Kristin did. She will be sorely 
missed.” 

Recreation Director Richard 
Blankenship said Duda’s institutional and 
cultural knowledge will not be replaced 
easily. He credited Duda for helping him 
learn how to conduct himself within the 
expectations of the Tribe when he was a 
newly hired employee more than three 
years ago. 

“I will miss her consistent demeanor. 
She is very even-keeled. No one would 
know if she was sad or mad,” Blankenship 
said. 

Duda’s responsibilities expanded 
several times during her tenure. While 
earning a liberal arts degree from Broward 
College, the teenage lifeguard eventually 
became the Tribe’s aquatic supervisor. 
The promotion put Duda in charge of pool 
operations in Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton. 

She began holding swimming lessons 
for children and babies. By 1995, Duda 
had created a competitive swim team 
called Team Florida. She went on to coach 
swim teams for three consecutive North 
American Indigenous Games. 

“I was raised around the water and was 
taught to swim at 6 weeks old by my father. 
I think I followed his footsteps,” Duda 


said. Her father, David 
Duda, is a sports fitness, 
recreation and therapy 
professor at Broward 
College. 

Kristin Duda made 
a dramatic department 
switch in 2006 when she 
became the purchasing 
supervisor for the Tribe’s 
police department. 

In short time, Duda 
realized she missed 
spending days and nights 
surrounded by children. 

Eleven months later, 
she returned “home” 
to Recreation, but in an 
administrative role as the 
office coordinator. 

Duda said she found 
it “kind of neat” during 
the last few weeks 
before retirement to look 
around and realize that 
some of the youngest 
children she met 23 
years ago now have 
children of their own - 
and some of the oldest 
teens from back then are 
now grandparents. 

Juanita Carlene 
Osceola, 28, said she 
was about 9 years old 
and the youngest among 
a gaggle of girls who 
made up the now defunct 
Girls Club created by 
Duda. 

The girls, with Duda 
at the helm, went on 
adventures that included 
Women’s National 
Basketball Association games, camping 
trips and tours of Washington, D.C. 

Osceola said the club formed tight 
friendships and Duda helped make the 
memories. 

“[Duda] was always a person to 
count on. She’d go out of her way to help 
whenever you needed her,” Osceola said. 
“I’m glad she is in my life, but it’s going to 
be weird without her every day ... but she 
said she’ll visit, so...” 

Duda said she is grateful to the 
Seminole Tribe for personal and career 
opportunities that helped her mature from 
teenager to mentor, golfer, scuba diver, and 
swimming, track and volleyball coach. In 
November 2002, she won the employee 
category award in the Seminole Weight 
Loss Contest by losing 22.1 pounds in just 
two months. Twice, Duda was awarded 


Photo courtesy of Joe Collins 

Kristin Duda receives loving goodbye hugs from Hollywood Boys 
& Girls Club children during a farewell gathering July 30 at the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center. Duda worked for the Seminole 
Tribe for 23 years. 


plaques for going above and beyond 
employee duty. 

Having assisted other departments 
at many Tribe events, Duda said she will 
miss Trike Fest the most because she loved 
interacting with elders. 

Among the younger crowd, cherished 
friendships evolved that she believes will 
endure across miles. 

But mostly, Duda said she left the job 
with memories of countless children she 
watched over and helped grow up. She said 
the mentoring was mutual. 

“I never had children of my own, but I 
treated all of the kids like they were mine. 
I was only 1 9 when I started working here, 
so taking care of them taught me how to 
be an adult,” Duda said. “There have been 
times when I would stand back, look at 
them and be happy.” 




Photo courtesy of Joe Collins 

Children from the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club wave signs and cheer for now retired Recreation employee Kristin Duda during her farewell gathering 
at Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 
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Seminole women, men team up 
to clinch NASA coed championship 



Kevin Johnson 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

STUART — When Elton Shore 
organized a coed team for the Native 
American Sports Association (NASA) 
Softball Tournament, he knew he didn’t 
have to worry about the half-dozen women 
on the squad. 

“All of them can hit. It doesn’t matter 
where you put them in the lineup,” Shore 
said. “And all the guys can hit, too.” 

With an abundance of offensive power 
from the women and men, and from the 
left and right sides of the batter’s box, 
the Seminoles captured the NASA coed 
championship Aug. 6 at Halpatiokee 
Regional Park in Stuart. 

Hoisting the championship trophy in 
the middle of field C didn’t come easy. The 
Seminoles won their first game of the five- 
team tournament, but a loss in the second 
game dropped them into the losers’ bracket 
in the double-elimination format. 

The Seminoles staved off elimination 
in the finals of the losers’ bracket when 
Poarch Creek, with the winning run at 
second base and nobody out, didn’t score in 
an extra-inning tilt. 

“I thought they were going to bring him 
in. We held them and got another inning,” 
Shore said. 

Given another chance, the Seminoles 
pounced. Delaney Osceola scored the 
go-ahead run when Shore reached on an 
error. Amanda Julian drove in an insurance 
tally as the Seminoles advanced to the 
championship round with a 13-11 win. 

As winners of the losers’ bracket, the 
Seminoles needed two wins against the 
undefeated Redskins from the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians. 

The first order of business was 
accomplished as left-hander Layton 
Thomas, who drilled balls over the fence 


throughout the tournament, smacked a 
three-run home run and Garrett Thomas 
had an inside-the-park three-run homer to 
spark the Seminoles to a 23-14 win. Layton 
Thomas and Richard Osceola also had two- 
run doubles and Emerson Billie had a two- 
run single. 

In the winner-take-all finale, the 
Seminoles never trailed on their way to a 
19-16 win against the Redskins. Mary Huff 
ignited the Seminoles at the plate and in 
the field. Her RBI double in the first inning 
brought home the game’s first run. While 
playing first base in the second inning, Huff 
stopped a deep grounder, sprinted to the 
bag and dove headfirst to record the out on 
a close play. 

Huff drove in another run in the 
second on a single. Shore, Layton Thomas 
and Malaney Nickey also had RBIs in the 
inning. 

Nickey faced plenty of familiar faces 
on the Choctaw side. She’s Choctaw, but 
she opted to play for the Seminoles when 
asked by her cousin Richard Osceola. 

Osceola’s bases-loaded stand-up triple 
gave the Seminoles an 1 1-3 lead in the third 
inning. 

The lead seemed to be comfortable 
when Shore belted a two-run double to 
make it 14-3 in the fourth, but the Choctaw 
clawed their way back and trimmed the 
deficit to two runs before Layton Thomas, 
Garrett Thomas, Shore and Delaney 
Osceola drove in runs to secure the title. 

In addition to the trophy, every 
Seminole player received black NASA 
championship jackets. 

Members of the championship squad 
included Emerson Billie, Mary Huff, 
Anthony Harjochee, Amanda Julian, 
Malaney Nickey, Delaney Osceola, Richard 
Osceola, Wendi Riley, Aria Shawnee, Elton 
Shore, Garrett Thomas, Layton Thomas and 
Marshall Tommie. 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminoles outfielder Garrett Thomas catches a deep fly during a NASA 
coed division game Aug. 6 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 


Seminoles pitcher Elton Shore delivers a pitch during a NASA coed 
division game Aug. 6 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 



Kevin Johnson 

The Seminoles celebrate their championship victory in the NASA coed division Aug. 6 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. From left, front row: Garrett Thomas, Layton 
Thomas, Anthony Harjochee, Emerson Billie, Elton Shore and Richard Osceola. Back row: Delaney Osceola, Malaney Nickey, Aria Shawnee, Amanda Julian, Mary Huff and 
Wendi Riley. Kevin Johnson 

Anthony Harjochee smiles as he delivers a pitch for the Seminoles coed 
softball team Aug. 6 at the NASA Softball Tournament in Stuart. 
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Players from Onna B’s and the Lady Seminoles gather for a photo following the final game in the NASA women’s division Aug. 8 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 


Softball teams play for more than 
wins at annual NASA tournament 

Seminoles compete in honor of Breanna Billie, in memory of Parker Jones 


Kevin Johnson 

Lady Seminoles third baseman Mary Huff tags out Onna B’s Meaghan Osceola during the NASA women’s division championship Aug. 8 at Halpatiokee 
Regional Park in Stuart. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

STUART — After battling on opposite 
sides for a championship during the Native 
American Sports Association (NASA) 
Softball Tournament, two women’s teams 
filled with Seminoles and sentimental 
determination met in the infield for photos. 

Their uniforms - the grey shirts of 
the champion Onna B’s adorned with a 
purple ribbon on the front, and the white 
shirts of the runner-up Lady Seminoles 
with “In Memory of Parker Jones” stamped 
on the right shoulders - told part of the 
warmhearted stories that compelled both 
squads through the women’s division Aug. 
7-8 at Halpatiokee Regional Park in Stuart. 

Catcher Jo Jo Osceola formed Onna B’s 
as a tribute to Breanna Billie, 19, who would 
have played in her first NASA tournament 
this year but instead watched games and 
the championship from the sidelines as she 
wins a fight against cancer. 

“She’s like my little sister,” Osceola 
said. “I think we played better when she 
[watched us].” 

“We decided to do a team together 
because she would have played with us 
this year,” said Onna B’s outfielder Darlah 
Cypress. “It was good to be out here and be 
able to play for her.” 

Not only did Hodgkin lymphoma - a 
cancer of the lymph nodes and immune 
system - rob Billie of playing in the 
tournament, it also forced her to miss her 
senior softball season this spring when 
she would have played alongside Cypress 
for district and regional champion Moore 
Haven High School. 

Although unable to play her favorite 
sport, Billie looked at home amid smiling 
faces when she joined the celebration after 
Onna B’s captured the championship. Onna 
B is Billie’s nickname. 

“Them having a team and do stuff for 
me that I can’t do, that’s really kept me 
motivated,” she said. 

Billie said her doctors consider her 
in remission. Her final chemotherapy 


session was scheduled for a week after the 
tournament. 

“In about three months I’ll be able to 
get my port out and that’s when I’ll be able 
to come back, able to start working out,” 
she said. “I’m recovering and everything. 
The chemo really broke my body down a 
lot.” 

Onna B’s also included a few players 
from other Tribes. The team won five of its 
six games and sipped Hard Rock Energy 
drinks while celebrating with Billie and the 
championship trophy. 

“It’s really good to be able to win it 
for her and her being here to witness it,” 
Cypress said. 

Onna B’s only loss came in the first 
game of the championship round - referred 
to by some as the Seminole Showdown 
- when they were edged by the Lady 
Seminoles, 2-1. 

The Lady Seminoles’ impressive run 
to the title match came as they played in 
memory of Parker Jones, a father and coach 
who helped establish interest in softball 
among many of the players when they were 
youngsters in Brighton. 

This year marked the first NASA 
tournament since Jones passed away earlier 
this year. 

“When we were kids we started 
playing NAYO under Parker and his brother 
Johnnie and Jack Chalfant,” recalled Lady 
Seminoles outfielder Wendi Riley, whose 
love of the sport had her playing in 16 
games in three days for teams in the coed, 
women’s and legends divisions. “He would 
take us to tournaments. He was our biggest 
fan and our biggest supporter for years. 
If it weren’t for him, a lot of us probably 
wouldn’t have started together.” 

A lot of those former youngsters still 
play together as adults. Jones’ daughters 
Laveme Thomas and Ginger Jones suited 
up for the Lady Seminoles and contributed 
with key hits to help the team emerge from 
the losers’ bracket. 

Both teams displayed passion for the 
sport and their causes with extra efforts 
in the field, including an all-out dive by 


Cypress for a shallow fly ball; a highlight- 
reel, backhanded stop and throw from deep 
third base by Jaryaca Baker; a headfirst 
slide from Mary Huff; a bullet fired from 
right fielder Brianna Nunez to nab a runner 
at third; and an amazing over-the-shoulder 
catch by Amanda Smith in left-center. 


After suffering its first loss, Onna B’s 
bats exploded in the winner-take-all finale 
for a 12-1 win. 

Aria Shawnee had two doubles and four 
RBIs and Baker slammed a two-run double 
as a memorable tournament concluded for 
both teams. 


Members of the NASA women’s 
champion Onna B’s were Jaryaca Baker, 
Kristen Billie, Darlah Cypress, Shaylon 
Farmer, Kritter McGirt, Jo Jo Osceola, 
Meaghan Osceola, Aria Shawnee, Audrey 
Snow, Stephanie Snow, Elishia Thompson 
and Charity Waller. 
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Announcements 





Motorcycle momma 


We ride our Harleys every weekend. My son and I are never home; we are always on the road. Here are 
some pictures to share with you. I just love to ride on my Harley, so sometimes you all should come and join us. 
I am a mom and a great-grandma. My next ride is the Big Poker run in September - going to Key West. 

Love all, 
Ollie Tiger Balentine 





THE BROKEN CHAIN 
We little knew that morning 
that God was going to call your na: 
In life we loved you dearly 
In death we do the same 
It broke our hearts to lose you 
You did not go alone 
For part of us went with you 
the day God call you home 
You left us precious memories 
Your love is still our guide 
And though we cannot see you 
you are always by my side 
Our family chain is broken 
and nothing seems the same 
But as God calls us one by one 
the chain will link again 



VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B16671 

2002 

FORD CARGO VAN 

ECONOLINE E250 V6 RWD 

201,931 

Poor 

$1,400.00 

A13240 

2005 

FORD MINIVAN 

FREESTAR 

46,441 

Fair 

$950.00 

214776 

1993 

CHEVROLET PICKUP 

CHEYENNE CK1500 (RWD) 

84,237 

Poor 

$500.00 

017691 

N/A 

MMD EQ / HONDA PORT GENERATOR 

NGK-4300H GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$170.00 

158528 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

COMPRESSOR TAC-2T 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

172249 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8500E GENERATOR / ELECTRIC START 

N/A 

Poor 

$300.00 

182960 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8500E GENERATOR / ELECTRIC START 

N/A 

Poor 

$300.00 

182961 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8500E GENERATOR / ELECTRIC START 

N/A 

Poor 

$300.00 

182969 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8500E GENERATOR / ELECTRIC START 

N/A 

Poor 

$300.00 

183292 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8000E GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

183298 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8000E GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

183300 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8000E GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

183302 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8000E GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

242326 

N/A 

Mi-T-M CORP PRESSURE WASHER 

2405 HONDA MOTOR 9HP 2500PSI 

N/A 

Poor 

$60.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed 
Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


Sonny’s Famous 
Steak Hogies 


< T0Ltft jwidye via maL kxL owi fvacjie toUk five ptA^iicMied- rixxAj. 

& 


Established 1958 


emu j. 


1857 N. 66th Avenue 
Hollywood, FL 33024 


Tel: 954-989-0561 
Fax: 954-964-3838 


www.SonnysFamousSteakHogies.com 






Stomp Dancing, storytelling 
and stickball in the rain 
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Explorers program kicks off 
school year with new twist 
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Indian Day strong 



Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard lugs four cypress logs during the cypress run competition at Brighton Reservation’s Indian Day celebration 
Sept. 25. About 300 people attended the event, with many showing off their skills as they competed in various cultural activities, including 
thatch races, skillet throwing, frybread making contests and canoe races. Check out the October issue of The Seminole Tribune for full 
coverage of Indian Day. 


Everett Osceola named cultural 
ambassador for Seminole Tribe 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal Council 
unanimously appointed Everett Osceola as 
cultural ambassador for the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida during the Sept. 11 Council 
meeting in Hollywood. 

With the appointment, Council 
authorized Osceola to speak on behalf of 
the Tribe in connection with news, events, 
exhibits and similar activities regarding 
Seminole history, culture and traditions 
to ensure the integrity of the information 
dispersed to the public. 

“With this position I hope to work with 
other museums and outside organizations 


to help spread the stories, history and more 
importantly, the message of the Seminole 
people,” Osceola said. “My love has 
always been history, and growing up I 
have always been proud of my Tribe and 
my Tribal members’ past and present, and 
especially of our rich history. I believe 
our story should be respectfully told and 
handled by us.” 

Osceola graduated from Valencia 
Community College with an associate 
degree in psychology. He worked for 
Seminole Media Production’s Broadcasting 
Department for three years before accepting 
a position with the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum as an outreach specialist, a job he 
held for nine years. Under the mentorship 


of Brian Zepeda, Osceola learned the art 
of Seminole storytelling, presenting and 
event coordination. He presented Seminole 
history and culture at school and museums 
around Florida. 

Osceola has had a strong presence 
in Broward County, coordinating events 
with local organizations to showcase 
Native culture in Fort Lauderdale, where 
Seminoles once thrived along the New 
River before being displaced by white 
settlers. In conjunction with the Bonnet 
House Museum & Gardens, he recently 
organized a cruise along the river to 
provide locals an accurate account of what 

♦ See EVERETT OSCEOLA on page 8A 


Proposed national park rule to 
ease plant gathering restrictions 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

The Department of the Interior, through 
the National Park Service (NPS), aims to 
adopt a new rule that will allow designated 
members of federally recognized Tribes to 
gather plants from national parks. 

When adopted, the new rule will 
regulate agreements between parks and 
Tribes for picking and collecting plants 
for medicinal, ceremonial and traditional 
purposes. 

Since 1983, laws geared to preserve 
and protect nature at national parks and 
other sites have prohibited all people from 
taking dead or alive plants, wildlife and 
fish; archaeological and historical objects; 
and raw materials, including minerals. 

But first Americans have harvested 
plants from sea to sea long before the first 
national park, Yellowstone National Park, 
was established in 1872. The 2 million 
acres in Wyoming and parts of Montana 
and Idaho were used by Crow, Blackfoot 
and Nez Perce Tribes when the land was 
taken for tourism under the Secretary of the 


Interior. By 1888, after bloody skirmishes 
with the Army, Native American presence at 
Yellowstone evaporated. 

NPS, formally created in 1 9 1 6 under the 
Department of the Interior, holds 84 million 
acres that include 408 protected sites, 59 
of which are national parks. Florida’s three 
national parks are Biscayne National Park, 
Dry Tortugas National Park and Everglades 
National Park. Big Cypress National 
Preserve is one of 1 1 NPS protected units 
in Florida. 

The new proposed rule, entered into 
the Federal Register in April, is nearing its 
formalization - but not without comments 
and suggestions from Indian Country. 

For Chairman James E. Billie, the rules 
that ban plant removal barely matter. 

“A lot of our medicine is right on our 
reservations. We happen to be in a lucky 
location,” Chairman Billie said. 

The Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes 
via the Big Cypress Enabling Act, already 
access Big Cypress National Preserve for 
traditional and cultural purposes. 

♦ See NATIVE PLANTS on page 7A 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum reopens 
with burst of ‘Seminole Spirit’ 


B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — World-renowned 
photographer Russell James did not seek to 
tell a simple story about Seminole culture 
and tradition when he reached out with his 
camera to Chairman James E. Billie three 
years ago. 

Instead, the Australian-born artist best 
known for capturing the 
beautiful faces and perfect 
bodies of Victoria’s Secret 
supermodels sought to 
embrace the Tribe with 
his lens via his indigenous 
peoples art foundation, 

Nomad Two Worlds. 

“Who am I to express 
what a people’s culture 
and tradition is? This 
was not about a project; 
it’s always been about 
collaboration,” James said 
Sept. 25 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum in Big Cypress 
during an Indian Day 
reveal of selections from 
his collective work called 
“Seminole Spirit.” 

Three large 

photographs displayed 
in the Mosaic Gallery 
preview a much larger 20- to 30-piece 
show to be staged Nov. 6-7 during the 
Museum’s 18th annual American Indian 
Arts Celebration (AIAC). 

Currently showing at the Mosaic space 
through Nov. 22, the first photo depicts the 
humble yet awesome beauty of a cypress 
dome. The last emphasizes the enduring 
strength of a mighty alligator. In the middle, 


mystical and out of focus, Tribal members 
Stomp Dance around a ceremonial fire. 

The larger show opened publicly in late 
2014 to an international audience at Urban 
Zen gallery in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village. It garnered worldwide media 
acclaim. 

Shot in Big Cypress’ wild lands amid 
thick cypress hammocks and pristine 
prairies, the photographs reveal the essence 
of Seminole life as it was 
observed for two years 
with unusual access by 
James with Chairman 
Billie’s blessing. Jim 
Osceola, director of 
hospitality at Seminole 
Gaming, and Tampa 
medicine man Bobby 
Henry offered guidance 
and support. 

“The Chairman is 
a man of big ideas. One 
of them is this Museum, 
which has progressed 
from a focus on 
historical preservation 
at first to now including 
contemporary works 
about our people as seen 
through the eyes of a 
fashion photographer,” 
Osceola said. 

James said he created Nomads Two 
Worlds in 2001 after he began questioning 
indigenous art and culture in Australia. He 
then realized the stark divide of his nation’s 
indigenous and non-indigenous people. 

“I peeled away 5,000 years and layers 
on top of layers of indigenous culture and 

♦ See SEMINOLE SPIRIT on page 4A 


“People want 
to understand 
the Seminole 
story. It is the 
Florida story.” 

- Paul Backhouse, 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
director 



Eileen Soler 

Little Miss Florida Seminole Victoria Bernard and photographer Russell James are happy to pose in 
front of James’ ‘Seminole Spirit’ photographs Sept. 25 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 
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Seminole 


Editor ’s note: On Sept. 3, 2015, National 
Public Radio (NPR) broadcast a short 
documentary titled “The Indian Cowboys of 
Florida, ” referring to the Florida Seminole 
Indians. It was a Q-and-A between NPR 
writer Linton Weeks and Florida Department 
of State Director of Communications 
Meredith Beatrice. The story, also posted 
online, contained errors of fact, including 
a miscalculation of the Seminole Indians’ 
anthropological equity in Florida. Because 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida was not 
contacted by NPR or Beatrice concerning 
this story, The Seminole Tribune contacted 
Patricia Riles Wickman, a leading historian, 
researcher and anthropologist regarding the 
Seminole Indians, and asked if she would 
correct the misinformation in the NPR report 
and detail the documented history of the 
Seminole Indians in Florida. 

• Patricia Riles Wickman, Ph.D. 

T he joke in Florida goes like this: 
Among the Seminoles, they’re 
“Cow men,” and not “Cowboys” 
because in Texas it may only take a boy to 
handle cattle, but in Florida it takes a man! 
And this is not a new concept. The ancestors 
of the Seminole people of Florida were 
among those standing on the shore when 
the Spaniards established the first permanent 
settlement in this part of their “New World” 
and, so, they soon came into contact with 
cattle and horses, not to mention all the other 
things that the Spaniards brought with them 
to La Florida in the 16th century. Needless to 
say, there was nothing “new” about this world 
to the Indians living here, and the Seminoles 
- the descendants of so many of those First 
People - still know that. Some of the tribal 
elders say that white people are white because 
they are made of the foam of the ocean that 
threw them upon these shores. Still others say 
that white people are white because they have 
no guilt. 

But, first things first. In order to 
understand how long the Indian people of 
Florida have been associated with cattle, 
we first have to look clearly at how long the 
ancestors of today’s citizens of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida have lived and traveled the 
land that has been, only since 1810, viewed 
as “Florida.” Before that, there were East and 
West Florida, and before that there was La 
Florida. And before that, there were Maskoki 
tribes, and Hitchiti, and Calusa, and Yamasi, 
and Chicasa, and Apalachi, and Timugua, and 
on and on and on. Sometimes they fought 
the Spaniards, and sometimes they fought 
the English, and sometimes they fought the 
French, and before that, and between those 
conflicts, they fought each other. 

With the establishment of the first 
permanent European settlement, that is, 
when the Spaniards created San Agustin (St. 
Augustine) in 1565, movement and change 
among the tribal towns became more rapid. 
As with all the other, later, European colonists, 
the Spaniards wanted to establish an economic 
base here, and they wanted to use the Indians 
as laborers. And, equally important in their 
eyes, they wanted to convince and, often, 
force the Indians to accept the Spanish 
religion. To further these ends, they began to 
do several things. They sent missionaries and 
soldiers out across the head of the peninsula. 
They set up fortifications and established 
mission villages, and gave out land grants for 
cattle ranchos (fortified cattle ranches). 

The (West Florida) area of Apalachi, 
and that which the Indians thought of as 
Talahasi, today’s Tallahassee, soon became an 
important source of cattle, horses and pigs for 
the Indians and the Spaniards. By 1675, the 
area was producing enough cattle, with the 
labor of the Indians, that the Spaniards were 
able to send 150 hides and 3,800 pounds of 
tallow (animal fat) to Cuba for sale. As for 
the ranchos, the Spaniards chose several areas 
where they gave land grants for cattle raising. 
One was near the mouth of the St. Marys 
River, another was in today’s West Florida. 
But the largest was what Maskoki speakers 
called chua - the little pot with a hole in the 
bottom. In this area, the karst (limestone) 
land sometimes filled up with water, but 
about every hundred years some lime rock 
dissolved, the water drained away, and the 
land reverted to prairie. The Spaniards added 
the prefix, la- and called it La Chua, and the 
later English speakers corrupted that, as they 
did so many other Maskoki and Hitchiti 
words, into Latchaway, today’s “Alachua” 
savannah. From this area, by the later 1 600s, 
the Indians sent cattle to St. Augustine for sale 
and, despite raids by the English and their 
Indian allies that did much damage to the 
ranchos in 1704-05, the Indians continued to 


Questions for the President: Cigarettes 


‘Cowboys’ 


favor this rich environment for cattle raising. 

It was on this prairie where, almost 
60 years later, the word “Seminole” would 
first enter the English language and, once 
again, it would be misunderstood. And that 
misunderstanding persists among non-Indians 
to this day. In the first half of the 1600s, the 
Spaniards had seen more and more Indians 
leaving their villages and their families and 
their Clans to escape Spanish control. They 
took refuge and found work at and around 
the cattle rancho on the Alachua savannah. 
The Spaniards called them cimarrones, or 
runaways, because they refused to stay where 
the Spaniards wanted them to stay. It was a 
word that the Spaniards had adapted from 
Caribbean Indians who also had preferred 
independence to Spanish control. The Florida 
Indians accepted the word, pronounced it in a 
manner consistent with their own languages, 
and the English speakers heard it for the first 
time in 1765 when they met with the Florida 
Indians on the Alachua savannah to conclude 
what we call today a “non-aggression 
pact.” Thus, the word “Siminolie,” today 
pronounced “Seminole,” entered the English 
language. The word, and the Indians, were 
new to the English speakers, but the Indians 
knew who they were. 

These independent Indians were 
representatives of a number of Tribes, some of 
which had long, long equity in the peninsula 
and others were their cultural kin who had 
hunted all across this land and knew it well. 
(It’s important to realize that state boundaries 
are important to Americans but not so much to 
Indians.) When the Spaniards were required, 
by treaty, to relinquish La Florida to the 
English in 1763, a very few Christianized 
Indians left with them. But many others, at 
least hundreds but we have no real way of 
knowing how many, remained, all over the 
peninsula. On the Alachua savannah, they 
took possession of the livestock left behind 
by the Spaniards. Many already had learned 
to speak Spanish, and their connections to the 
Spaniards were apparent in their speech and 
in their dress, and in their abilities with cattle 
and horses. 

The American naturalist William 
Bartram, who visited Alachua in the 1770s, 
observed: “The manners and customs of the 
Alachuas, and most of the lower Creeks or 
Siminoles appear evidently tinctured with 
Spanish civilization. Their religious and 
civil usages manifest a predilection for the 
Spanish customs. There are several Christians 
among them, many of whom wear little 
silver crucifixes, affixed to a wampum collar 
round their necks, or suspended by a small 
chain upon their breast. These are said to be 
baptized, and notwithstanding most of them 
speak and understand Spanish, yet they have 
been the most bitter and formidable Indian 
enemies the Spaniards ever had.” A few 
Spanish borrow words still are in common use 
today, in Hitchiti (now known as Miccosukee) 
and in Maskoki (commonly called 
Creek). For example, waki(t) is 
from the Spanish vaca for cow, and 
kawayi is from caballo or horse, 
although the older terms for horse, 
icho thlacco and ichi chobi, or big 
deer, are also used. 

Horses, cattle and pigs would 
be sources of great wealth for 
the Florida Indians for all of the 
centuries of the Spanish occupation 
of Florida, as well as for the short 
British period and beyond. In fact, 
descendants of the Andalucian 
long horn cattle still survive in 
Florida today. Bernard Romans, the 
assistant surveyor for the Southern 
District, wrote in 1775 that there 
were between 7,000 and 10,000 
head of livestock grazing on the 
Alachua prairie. Ahaye, called 
“Cow Driver” by the English, or 
later, Cowkeeper by Americans, 
was a prominent miko anbopi(t) 
or keeper of domesticated animals. 

The descendants of his family, 
which included some of the most 
prominent Indians in Florida’s 
modem history - Boleck or Billy 
Bowlegs (I) and Billy Bowlegs (II), 

“King Payne,” Philip, Micanopy 
(another miko anbopi(t) who was a 
tastanaki of halpata Clan, and Coe 
cuchi (wildcat) - still remember 
this today. And the memories of 
the Florida people are a great deal 
longer than that. One family carries 
the tradition that they are tall 
because of an Apalachee ancestor. 

Others remember the people the 
Spaniards called the Calusa and 
have carried their “songs” into the 
20th century. Small wonder, then, 


Q uestion: How much time have 
you spent, both as Chairman 
and now as President, on the 
sue? 

Mitchell Cypress: How many years 
have I served in the capacity as President 
or Chairman? Sixteen? The cigarette issue 
is always on the table. 

Q: The law known as Protecting 
Florida’s Health Act included an across- 
the-board $1 per pack surcharge that 
the Tribe added to non-Tribal member 
smoke shop customers back in 2009. 
What was it that convinced the Tribe 
to go along willingly with changes that 
were likely to hurt a Tribal money- 
making industry? 

MC: The State reneged on its prior 
agreement with the Seminole Tribe by 
enforcing a surcharge on sales of cigarettes 
on the reservations. Thus, the tribal 
enterprise was harmed. We didn’t fight the 
issue then because we knew it would come 
back to the table later down the line and 
it would give both the state and the Tribe 
time to explore a more equitable solution. 
It is part of our “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
We are not looking for a fight with the state. 

Q: What is the official position of 
the Board and the Tribe regarding this 


that their memories of cattle raising should be 
equally as long. 

The Alachua people went in and out 
of St. Augustine or to the St. Marys River 
frequently to sell their livestock, although 
the beginnings of the American Revolution 
would cause many Georgians and Indians to 
raid herds back and forth. One major result of 
this period was to force the survivors further 
down the peninsula - the ichi bome(t) or 
nose of the deer as some knew it, or the ekon 
fiiskei(t), the pointed land, as it is also viewed. 
Americans began to move into the Indians’ 
lands and take over their hardy scrub cattle. 

The 1 800s would prove to be a time of 
even more difficulty for Florida’s Indians. 
White men’s wars would try hard to push 
them out of their home; taking more of their 
cattle and livestock away and forcing several 
thousand to remove all the way to Indian 
Territory on their own Trail of Tears. Despite 
the determination of the U.S. government and 
the force of the white soldiers, however, a few 
hundred stalwart Florida Indians managed 
to remain. Hunting and driving scrub cattle 
would keep them alive and feed their families 
into the first half of the 20th century. The 
tough strain of cattle and horses introduced 
to Florida by the Spaniards had proven to 
be capable of surviving the ticks and other 
problems created by life in the Florida scrub. 
Even today, not every breed is so hardy. 

In 1936, the U.S. government, in yet 
another act of paternalism predicated on 
their continuing determination to force 
Florida’s Indians to assimilate, brought a 


situation? What would you like the 
legislature and governor to do about it? 

MC: Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
feels a solution can be found that would 
be mutually beneficial to the Tribe and the 
state. The Board continues to monitor all 
tobacco developments and remains on the 
forefront of potential issues. 

Q: Is the expansion of the Tribe’s 
wholesale cigarette business to 
convenience stores throughout Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas and five 
other states (approved by Council last 
November) still in the works? 

MC: Seminole Wholesale Distributors 
is currently selling to convenience stores 
and other operations off the reservation. 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. is constantly 
evaluating the profitability of this new 
venture in order to determine any future 
expansion plans. 

Q: Since 1977, when the first 
Seminole smoke shop opened, smoke 
shops were unique because of their lower 
prices. Without this advantage, have 
sales dropped? Do you foresee the day 
that smoke shops will no longer bring in 
profit to the Tribe? 

MC: Sales have declined on the 
reservation since those (2009) changes; 


herd of bedraggled, drought-stricken cattle to 
Brighton Reservation in South Florida from 
the western Dust Bowl, and the “Seminoles” 
as they were still known collectively to 
outsiders, were once again in the cattle 
business. It was a rocky start. The sickly 
cattle were in such poor condition when they 
reached the Brighton Rez that many did not 
survive, but the Indians had centuries-worth 
of knowledge to draw upon. A Spanish 
descendant, Fred Montsdeoca, was an early 
guide, and Frank Shore, Charlie Micco, Naha 
Tiger and Willie Gopher Sr. worked hard to 
revive the Tribe’s traditions. 

But it took years. Elders from the other 
reservations recall what they knew as “The 
Sad Time,” when, in the 1 940s, the state began 
its programs of tick fever eradication and 
ended open range for cattle herds in an effort 
to curb cattle rustling around the state. The 
new fences severely restricted the movements 
of Seminole hunters who needed to be able to 
move freely in the Florida bush to feed their 
families. The men remember their Clan uncles 
and fathers sitting around the camp fires, with 
their rifles across their knees, feeling that 
they had lost their value because they had 
lost their traditional roles as hunters. It was 
this moment that pushed many Seminole 
women out into the labor-for-hire market 
as agricultural workers. But cattle raising 
survived. Clans divided the herds and spread 
increasing numbers out to other reservations; 
the Tribe began to invest its meager funds in 
the industry; and the Seminoles began to look 
outward, determined to compete in a huge 


however, the I 
decline is not 
unique to just the 
Tribe. All cigarette 
sales across the 
state of Florida 9 
have declined as m 
well. Nevertheless, 

cigarettes remain -AjggjJJ 

a large revenue 
generator for the 
Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 

With the decline of cigarette sales, Tribe, 
Inc. and its staff remain extra-vigilant in 
exploring other product offerings at all of 
our locations. 

Q: What do you see in your crystal 
ball? How do you think this issue will all 
come out - favorably or unfavorably for 
the Tribe? 

MC: Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
Inc. continues to expand its portfolio of 
businesses and believes that by exploring 
off-reservation sales and further refining 
other plans already underway, our success 
will continue. 

Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


national and international market. 

The long effort, combined with their 
centuries of experience, have brought today’s 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to a position of 
prominence, nationally and internationally, 
in the cattle industry. Their herds are among 
the largest in the state and, despite their 
willingness to apply technology to their 
management of the herds, some things have 
never changed. Women of the cattle-owning 
Clans still go out into the fields periodically 
to cook over open fires for the men who 
tend the herds. Women also tend their own 
herds, although many of the cattlemen and - 
women - bounce across the fields in pickup 
trucks rather than on horseback. The spirit is 
the same, however, and the tradition remains 
the same, and their half-a-millennium of 
experience and expertise have never failed the 
Seminole people. 

Patricia Riles Wickman, Ph.D., has 
worked in the fields of Florida history of 
the Southeast, public history and cultural 
preservation for 40 years, serving with the 
Historic St. Augustine Preservation Board, 
the Florida Museum of Natural History 
at the University of Florida, the Museum 
of Florida History, Division of Historical 
Resources and the Florida Department 
of State, where she was Senior Historian 
for the state of Florida. She spent 16 
years living among and working with the 
Seminole people of Florida and Oklahoma, 
at the invitation of the Tribes, teaching and 
recording Native American history. 



William D. Boehmer Collection, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In this 1940s-era photo, Seminole cowboy Charlie Micco checks on a longhorn Cracker bull, a descendant of livestock brought to Florida by 16th century Spanish explorers. 
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Tribal members participate in a Stomp Dance Sept. 19 during the Tampa Seminole Cultural Exchange on the Lakeland property. 


Tampa Seminole Cultural Exchange: 


Stomp Dance, storytelling 
and stickball in the rain 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — The highlight of 
the four-day Tampa Seminole Cultural 
Exchange was the all-day and all-night 
cultural celebration Sept. 19, as Native 
teachers from several Tribes braved a 
rainy Florida day on the Lakeland property 
to dance, tell stories, instruct, eat, play 
stickball and share the precious culture 
that connects them all as Creek Seminole 
American Indians. 

In Lakeland, where the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida owns 900 acres just north of 
Interstate 4 in Polk County, Natives of all 
ages participated in a jamboree of unique 
traditions. 

“This was all for education and fun,” 
said Seminole Tribe member Herbert 
Jim, the Tampa cultural director who 
organized the event with Poarch Creek 
language expert Marcus Briggs and Tampa 
Reservation Administrator Richard Henry. 
“My grandmother told me that when we 
stop our ceremonies and lose our language, 
we lose our connection with the Creator. 
She was talking about assimilation, going 
against our culture, losing it all.” 

Prominent teachers and tradition 
carriers at the cultural exchange included 
Oklahoma Creeks’ Sam Proctor, Reuben 
Proctor, Leon Bell, Pat Bell, Marilyn Cloud, 
Ben Yahola, Tawna Little, Nokos-Afvnoke 
Cloud, Hemokke Cloud, Patricia Deere, 
Woxie Deere, Lindsey Little, Pakpvkuce 
Little, Kococvmpv Little and Patti Hall. 


From Florida, Mohawk Jerome Rockwell 
(who was raised in Miccosukee), Pete 
Osceola Jr. (Miccosukee) and Seminoles 
Jeanette Cypress and Mary Jene Koenes 
also participated. 

The group’s activities included a dinner 
at the Tampa Hard Rock Fresh Harvest and 
a day at the Big Cypress Reservation, where 
they rode in airboats and swamp buggies, 
observed traditional alligator wrestling and 
enjoyed a talk by Pete Osceola Jr. 

The day at the Lakeland property began 
early with introductions by Jim, Henry and 
Briggs. It continued with a demonstration of 
cultural traditions by Cypress and Koenes, a 
discussion on cultural laws led by Osceola, 
a Ribbon Dance by Marilyn Cloud and a 
talk about food sovereignty by Yahola. 

As rain fell, the group gathered beneath 
a tent to hear Leon Bell tell stories and 
further discuss cultural laws. A short break 
in the rain sent a dozen young boys and 
girls out to the stickball area where Tampa 
maintenance supervisor Paul Simmons 
found and replanted a tall tree pole, skinned 
except for the bush at the top. 

When the girls (who can only use their 
hands during the game) began to dominate 
the boys (who only use sticks), Joel “JoJo” 
Frank Jr. grabbed a couple sticks and began 
whooping and running around waving his 
paddles in the girls’ faces. When heavy rain 
returned, the game merely continued. 

After dinner, as night came out and 
the half-moon lit the dance area, Rockwell, 
beneath his big cowboy hat and holding a 
redbay twig, began calling and singing as 


he led the first of more than four hours of 
dances - some quiet, some wild. 

The idea for a cultural exchange 
was bom last year during a Tampa youth 
campout sponsored by the Seminole Police 
Department. Jim and Bobby Henry decided 
to put on a Seminole Stomp Dance for 
youth. 

“Chairman James Billie was in 
attendance and watched his children take 
part,” Jim said. “He came to me with 
the idea of a cultural exchange with our 
brothers out west, to see what they do and 
show them what we do.” 

The first time such an event took 
place, according to Jim, was in 1987 when 
medicine man Sonny Billie traveled to 
Oklahoma to participate in a Green Corn 
Dance with Oklahoma Seminoles. 

“We got the idea to invite here all the 
ones who were at that Corn Dance when 
Sonny went out there,” Jim said. 

Most, however, had passed away. 

“So we all sat down and came up with 
a list of people who had great knowledge 
of cultural traditions and were able to talk 
about themselves, their Clans, their lineage 
and what their Tribes were all about,” Jim 
said. “We came up with some very good 
teachers. Some had never been on an 
airplane or traveled very far.” 

After a much needed rest, the visitors 
left for home on Sept. 20. 

“This was such a great event,” said 
Briggs, who teaches a language immersion 
program for Tampa Seminoles. “It was 
magical.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Traditional Stomp dancers move around a raging fire that sparks toward rain clouds Sept. 19 during the Tampa Seminole Cultural Exchange. 


Fickle Erika fizzles 
to hurricane drill 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

When all was said and done, Tropical 
Storm Erika, the first real hurricane threat 
to Florida in a decade, delivered nothing 
more to Seminole communities than a long 
overdue reality check. 

“Let’s call it a drill - just in case,” said 
Business Marketing Department manager 
Tiffany Marquez, passing the word Aug. 27 
for Seminole Media Production employees 
to prepare for a hurricane according to new 
tribal wide procedures. 

Executive Director of Public Safety 
and Chief of Police William Latchford 
said that for many years common sense 
guidelines steered departments toward 
ensuring positive outcomes should a 
hurricane occur but no formal directive 
was in place to dictate specific actions. 

This year, under the All Hazard 
Standard Operating Procedures plan 
adopted in 2013, when Erika revved on 
Aug. 27 with 48 to 68 mile per hour winds 
that slashed through the Caribbean killing 
20 on a potential march toward South 
Florida, departments went into preparation 
mode. 


“In the past, one issue that always 
came up was that departments knew what 
they had to do but there was nothing in 
writing. Now, because over a year and a 
half ago everyone wrote down their policies 
and procedures, we had instructions at our 
fingertips. Even if someone was new to a 
department, they could open a book and 
read what to do,” Latchford said. 

Directives, procedures and specific 
job functions were noted clearly in handy 
binders. By early Aug. 28, Gov. Rick Scott 
had declared a state of emergency and 
by 5 p.m. all Seminole departments were 
prepared. Department buildings deemed at 
risk or insecure were buckled up. 

As the leader of a sovereign nation, 
Chairman James E. Billie also declared a 
state of emergency throughout Seminole 
land. By Aug. 29, Erika had become so 
weak that she was no longer named. 

Latchford said Erika’s ever-changing 
trajectory and strength made the storm hard 
to predict. 

“Information from the National 
Weather Service was so fluid; it was 
changing all the time. It became our 

♦ See HURRICANE PREP on page 6A 



Tribe employees from multiple departments hustle to unload cases of bottled water Aug. 28 at the 
old Hollywood gymnasium as the threat of Tropical Storm Erika loomed. 


Big Frog Custom T-shirts 
business fits Jason Billie 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Jason Billie went 
from broker to business owner in April 
when he opened the Big Frog Custom 
T-Shirts & More store at 1614 Sheridan St. 
in Hollywood. 

The former printing broker and Seminole 
Gaming Tribal Career Development Program 
graduate felt the need to change direction 
after his business partner Bill Sinclair lost his 
battle with cancer. 

“We worked together for nine years. 
Before he passed he told me to open a 
store,” Billie said. “He taught me to work 
smarter, not harder.” 

Because of his familiarity with the 
printing industry, Billie believed he 
could successfully transition into a retail 
printing business. In 2014, he searched for 
a franchise to capitalize on his skills and 
found Big Frog Custom T-Shirts Inc. Once 
he met founders Leeward J. Bean, Tina 
Bacon-DeFrece and Ron DeFrece, Billie 
signed on the dotted line. 

“I felt comfortable with them,” he 
said. “It felt like the right place to be and 


the right people to be working with.” 

Founded in 2008, the company has 
63 franchised stores nationwide and ranks 
485th on the 2015 Entrepreneur.com 
Franchise 500 list. Each Big Frog store 
follows the same business model: custom 
printed apparel with no minimum quantity 
and no design or setup fees. Most orders 
are printed on the spot or within 24 hours. 

Billie said it took about nine months 
to find the right location and build it out. 
He chose the Westlake Commons shopping 
plaza, which is anchored by a Publix 
grocery store, for its convenient location 
and ample foot traffic. 

“They give you all the tools you need 
and don’t hide anything,” Billie said. 
“Literally, they give you a store in a box.” 

The sounds of a frog’s ribbit greet 
customers as they walk in the store, where 
they find green walls lined with T-shirts in 
every color and style adorned with sample 
artwork. A bamboo feature wall helps 
complete the ambiance. Billie and his 
customers design artwork together at two 
computer stations at the front of the store. 

+ See BIG FROG on page 7A 
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Beverly Bidney 

Tribal business owner Jason Billie poses in his Big Frog Custom T-Shirts & More store located at 
1614 Sheridan St. in Hollywood. 
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NIGA headquarters in D.C. expands 
with assistance from Indian Country 



Robert Fulp, Seminole Media Productions 

The National Indian Gaming Association (NIGA) headquarters building in Washington, D.C. recently underwent an expansion that added more than 
10,000 square feet of meeting and office space to the historic early 19th century building on Capitol Hill. A donation from the Seminole Tribe helped 
make the renovations possible. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — The National 
Indian Gaming Association (NIGA) 
headquarters building in Washington, D.C. 
recently underwent a $4.4 million expansion 
that added more than 10,000 square feet 
of meeting and office space to the historic 
early 19th century building on Capitol Hill. 

The federal- style building is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places 
and has been NIGA’s headquarters since 
1994. Known as the Watterston House, 
it was built between 1802 and 1819 as a 
home for George Watterston, the Librarian 
of Congress from 1815 to 1829. The fa?ade 
remained intact during renovations. 

NIGA reached out to Tribes nationwide 
and raised $2.2 million for the expansion 
project, which began in 2012. The Seminole 
Tribe contributed $50,000 in 2011. But the 
eventual cost of the project far outpaced 
funding by an additional $2.2 million, 
which prompted the organization to seek 
out more donations. 

Recently, with only $300,000 left to 
raise, NIGA contacted the Seminole Tribe’s 
Business Marketing Department to create a 
call-to-action fundraising video. The video 
is currently in edits. 

“The Seminoles have been here from 
day one,” NIGA Chairman Ernest L. 
Stevens Jr. said. “Every time there is a need 
for support here in D.C., we count on them 
to support us and they have.” 

Seminole Tribe member O.B. Osceola 
Jr.’s company, Talako Construction, won 
the construction contract and began work 
in 2012. 

“It supports NIGA’s basic goal to create 
aNative-to-Native economy,” said Osceola, 
of Naples. “When you look at gaming, it 
all started with the Seminole Tribe. The job 
NIGA does in D.C. trickles down to guys 
like me, who are beneficiaries of that hard 
work. I’m thrilled and honored to be part of 
it.” 

The cornerstone of the expansion 
is the Stanley R. Crooks Tribal Leaders 
Conference Center, named for the former 
chairman of the Shakopee Mdewakanton 


Sioux Tribe of Minnesota. The center can 
accommodate about 150 people. New 
construction also includes an underground 
parking garage, outdoor terrace and offices. 
Its location, just two blocks from the 
Capitol, makes it easy for NIGA to lobby 
Congress on issues important to Native 
Americans, Stevens said. 

“This is Indian Country in Washington, 
D.C.,” Stevens said. “It’s unprecedented 
that we can bring a team of tribal leaders 
into this room and they can be in a House or 
Senate meeting in five or 10 minutes.” 

NIGA plans to rent the conference 
center to groups, but preference will be 
given to Native Americans. Because of its 
prime location, NIGA Executive Director 
Jason Giles believes the bulk of the business 
will come from non-Native organizations, 
politicians and political parties for 
fundraisers and meetings. 

“This could be a 24/7, 365-day 
fundraising facility, but obviously Indian 
Country and our sister organizations have 
first priority,” Giles said. 

Of the 566 federally recognized Tribes, 
240 participate in gaming and 184 are 
members of NIGA. In a brochure about the 
building renovation, the organization states 
that “gaming is the only form of economic 
development that has ever worked for Indian 
Tribes” and has provided them resources 
to provide benefits once promised by the 
government in treaties and agreements. 

The Seminole Tribe plays a significant 
role in NIGA in part because of its history 
as being the catalyst for tribal gaming 
nationwide. Stevens said part of NIGA’s 
philosophy is promoting economic 
development beyond gaming and the 
Seminole Tribe has accomplished that. 

“From a standpoint of helping and 
promoting and mentoring, they are amazing 
folks,” he said. “The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida has been a great asset to all of Indian 
Country, not only in terms of helping and 
contributing, but walking the walk. They 
reach out, they care and they help; that’s 
kind of the Indian way.” 

Next up for NIGA is its mid-year 
conference Nov. 2-5 at the Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood, where the conference 


agenda will focus on major issues facing 
Indian Country, including the Tribal Labor 
Sovereignty Act, Internet gaming and 
addressing the Supreme Court’s Carcieri 
decision, which made seeking trust status for 
lands acquired outside a Tribe’s reservation 
boundaries more difficult. Trust status is 
usually a precursor for gaining approval 
under the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 


for gaming activities. 

“We’ll put our minds together in the 
heart of Seminole country and strategize 
how we will close this year out,” Stevens 
said. “We cannot lose focus on our 
responsibilities to our jobs as it relates to 
legislation. At the same time, we have to get 
a strong message out there.” 

Giles said they also plan to focus on 


fiscal matters during the conference. 

“We need clarity going into the New 
Year,” he said. “It’s a presidential election 
year and everyone’s operating costs go up; 
there is a lot more travel and a lot more 
meetings and events you have to host. We’re 
going to see how we can best meet those 
challenges for 2016 and start that discussion 
at the mid-year.” 



♦ SEMINOLE SPIRIT 

From page 1A 


then I wanted to give it interpretation,” 
James said. 

The foundation so far helps support 10 
indigenous artists in Australia, Haiti and 
Native American reservations in the United 
States. 

He heard about the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida from an aboriginal artist in Australia 
and then took his first trip to see Chairman 
Billie in 2012. 

“The nucleus of the work came from 
Chairman Billie’s great humor and light- 
spirited wisdom. Then he said something 
that really resonated with me during one of 
our early talks that helped me understand,” 
James said. 

James asked Chairman Billie why he 
fought with the Army in Vietnam after the 
United States government had battled his 
ancestors to the brink of genocide. 

“He told me, 4 We just have to move 
forward; acknowledge the past, but don’t 
live in it.’ When it was time to fight as an 
American, James Billie did, but he will 
never forget that he is a Seminole every day 
of his life,” James said. 

Chairman Billie further stressed to 
James that tradition is preserved in facts, 
artifacts and customs that are carried 
through generations. But culture changes; it 
evolves in modernity. 

James then loosed his artistic vision 
and photographic expertise to blend the 


Seminole cultural story, past and present, in 
metaphors. 

“‘Seminole Spirit’ is a metaphoric 
snapshot - very modern, evolving, forward 
thinking, cool, spiritual and connected to 
the land,” James said. 

A short film that preceded the current 
mini-show blended powerful images of the 
landscape, Tribal members and the unlikely 
casting of supermodel Behati Prinsloo, 
of Namibia, Africa, as a mythological 
character. The sounds of morning and night, 
rain and wind, and wise words spoken 
in Mikasuki by Bobby Henry, are edited 
together like poetry. 

“It was beautiful. I love poetry and 
photography so for me it meant so much 
to see something so visual translate into 
something powerful and proud,” said Miss 
Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez. “We 
really are not just the Hard Rock and other 
businesses. We are a strong and beautiful 
people.” 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla 
Osceola and Little Miss Florida Seminole 
Victoria Bernard also attended. 

The event marked the Museum’s 
reopening celebration following nearly 
two months of renovations and upgrades. 
Also featured were live demonstrations by 
master woodworker Pedro Zepeda, award- 
winning basket maker Linda Beletso and 
fine art painter Elgin Jumper. 

Self-described “cracker cowboy” 
Wilse Bruised Head provided a cattle whip 
demonstration during which generous 
portions of guava sofkee and pumpkin 


frybread were served to spectators. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
welcomed the standing-room-only crowd 
to experience Seminole country and 
encouraged guests to befriend Tribal 
members. He compared the opportunity 
to one he enjoyed more than 40 years ago 
during a trip with friends to the Ozark 
Mountains. 

“We spent several moons in central 
Arkansas as new college graduates, and 
throughout the countryside we came across 
old folks who were as curious about us as 
we were of them. They were 
happy to share the fresh water 
that trickled off the mountain 
and happy to let us see the 
world as they saw it,” Rep. 

Frank said. 

Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse said the physical 
improvements at the Museum 
come on the heels of huge 
increases in visitors. Since July, 
attendance has nearly doubled. 

“People want to understand 
the Seminole story. It is the 
Florida story,” Backhouse said. 

Improvements include 
roof repairs, a lighter coat of 
ceiling paint, new carpeting, 
gift shop expansion and a new 
wheelchair accessible front 
desk. Several new interactive 
exhibits include a traveling 
bundle kit game, a coontie 
root-sifting station and a listen 


and learn area at the “Guy LaBree: Painted 
Stories of the Seminoles” exhibit. 

“It’s really cool to finally see the 
finished product after so many months of 
planning, coming up with great concepts 
and then going through the whole process. 
It’s better than I expected,” said Eden 
Jumper, a senior at Ahfachkee School who 
was a Museum volunteer last school year 
and a paid intern during the summer. 

New signs at the Clan Pavilion were 
designed by artist, photographer and 
filmmaker Sam Tommie. 


Backhouse said the reopening on 
Indian Day gave great reason to celebrate. 
He called the “Seminole Spirit” preview 
and upcoming show “phenomenal.” 

“Seeing the Seminole culture making it 
into the contemporary art world and seeing 
it translated like this couldn’t make us any 
happier,” Backhouse said. 

Designated as a Smithsonian Institute 
Affiliate, the Museum is the first tribally 
governed museum in Indian Country to 
be accredited by the American Alliance of 
Museums. 


Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez and photographer Russell James leap for joy on Indian Day in 
front of a preview of James’ ‘Seminole Spirit’ photography show. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen soler Photographer Russell James gets ‘captured’ by cattle whip-yielding Wilse Bruised Head at Ah- 
Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola play roles with life-size statues in a Seminole eating chickee Sept. Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

25 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Indian Day. 
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Class 15-01 graduates of the Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue Department take an oath to serve the Tribe and its communities during graduation night Aug. 27 at Tribe Headquarters in Hollywood. 


New firefighter-paramedics 
pledge commitment to Tribe 

Nine graduates join Seminole Fire Rescue Department ranks 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Though the 
newest members of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Fire Rescue Department already 
boasted nearly half a century of combined 
lifesaving experience, graduation Class 
15-01 was honored at Tribe Headquarters 
Aug. 27 after completing six weeks of 
intense and specific training. 

“These men and women are the best 
of the best,” said Fire Marshal Robert 
Brown. “And tonight they are full-fledged 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue.” 

Brown said the seven men and two 
women, previously certified as firefighters 
and paramedics, earned Seminole badges 
after completing rigorous additional 


instruction on Seminole land. Specific 
exercises prepared recruits for emergency 
situations at reservation locations that 
could require helicopter rescues, wild 
brush firefighting and medical response to 
vehicle crashes on remote roads. 

Newcomers also were familiarized 
with off-grid locations of camps, homes 
and wild land. 

Graduation night at the Hollywood 
Reservation unfolded in grand ceremony. 
The Seminole Police and Fire Honor Guard 
presented flags, the Black Pearl Pipes 
and Drums band performed a bagpipe 
march, and department certificates and 
badges were presented by Fire Rescue 
Chief Donald DiPetrillo and Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

Family members and friends 


applauded when Councilman Osceola 
praised the class and welcomed them into 
the Seminole community. 

“We are happy to have you learn from 
the best in the business, learn our culture 
and experience what it’s like to work in 
Indian Country,” Councilman Osceola said. 
“Anyone willing to stand up and sacrifice 
themselves for others when called upon is 
a true hero.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, 
who earned his first paycheck as a firefighter 
in the early 1970s, also commended the 
class - with a dose of humor. 

“So now I can say, ‘Welcome to the 
family.’ You have to be crazy as a caged 
coon to face down this job and do it in a 
controlled manner,” Rep. Frank said. 

The Tribe’s newest firefighter- 


“Anyone willing 
to stand up 
and sacrifice 
themselves for 
others when 
called upon is a 
true hero.” 



Eileen Soler 

Tyler McKerchie, the youngest among nine newly graduated Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue Department firefighter-paramedics, receives his 
badge and certificate from Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and Fire Rescue Chief Donald DiPetrillo during the graduation ceremony at Tribe 
Headquarters. 


- Chris Osceola, 
Hollywood Councilman 


paramedics are Cherie Arroyo, Ruben 
Cruzalvarez, David Escobar, Nicholas 
Garcia, Michael Hopkins, Daniel Korn, 
Jenni Lebron, Tyler McKerchie and 
Stephan Michael. 

For Hopkins, the ceremony was also 
a homecoming. He became a Seminole 
Tribe firefighter-paramedic in 2002 but had 
to leave in 2013 when he faced a personal 
battle with lymphoma. Now cancer free, 
Hopkins relaunched his career by retraining 
with Class 15-01 and resuming his former 
role as a trainer. 

“I have been on this stage at least 20 
times as a training officer for 20 classes 
but now I see things differently,” Hopkins 
said. “Cancer changes perspective on 
everything. I used to be a man’s man; now I 
know how much family means.” 

Graduates ranged in ages from 23 
to 39 with varied backgrounds - from 
restaurant workers to a stay-at-home mom. 
Now, Brown said, they are all equal in the 
brother and sisterhood of firefighters. 

DiPetrillo, who said the recent recruits 
were chosen from hundreds of applicants 
nationwide, echoed Brown. 

“We are family and the Tribe is family. 
We back each other up,” DiPetrillo said. 
“We are dedicated to do whatever they 
need, and they help us with whatever we 
need.” 


Firefighters 
respond to 
wildfires 
nationwide 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Firefighters of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Fire Rescue Department are always 
prepared to answer emergency calls on 
Seminole land, but they are also duty driven 
to respond to needs throughout Indian 
Country. 

“We have an obligation to maintain 
our jobs at home, but we also support the 
national fight,” said Division Chief Jeff 
Alter during the department’s Aug. 27 
recruit graduation in Hollywood. 

Absent from the ceremony were four 
veteran Seminole wildland firefighters who 
were battling blazes throughout Indian 
territory in California and Idaho. Wildland 
firefighters are all trained in CPR and first 
aid response, and one is coincidentally a 
certified emergency medical technician 
(EMT), but wildland firefighters are not 
required to be paramedics. 

Battalion Chief and Assistant Fire 
Management Officer Don Mitchell 
was deployed to the Hoopa Valley 
Reservation in California; firefighter Nick 
Apostolopoulos was stationed in the Nez 
Perce National Forest near the Nez Perce 
Indian Reservation in Idaho; and Wildlife 
Protection Field Ops Supervisor Michael 
Lightsey and Fire Rescue Tech Dane Martin 
were serving in northern California with the 
Ute Mountain Agency Fire and Aviation 
helicopter team. 

“Right now all the western Tribes are 
involved in one firefighting way or another 
but everyone registered with the national 
Resource Ordering and Status System can 
be called up,” Alter said. 

As of Sept. 8, more than 9 million 
acres had burned in wildfires across the 
United States, making 2015 the worst fire 
year since official record keeping began in 
the 1960s, according to a Department of 
the Interior press release. On Sept. 10, a 
National Interagency Coordination Center 
report indicated that 117 fires, consisting 
of 43 uncontained large fires, were burning 
in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana. 

Alter said the Seminole department’s 
recent response came on the heels of an Aug. 
14 alert from the National Multi-Agency 
Coordinating Group that raised the National 
Fire Preparedness Level to 5 - the highest 
readiness level for wildland fire operations. 

Then, 60 uncontained large fires were 
ablaze across 13 states and more than 19,000 
interagency personnel were deployed. 

On Aug. 2 1 , the Obama administration 
approved an emergency declaration for 
1 1 counties in Washington state and 
the Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation, Kalispel Tribe of Indians, 
Spokane Tribe of Indians and the 
Confederated Tribes and Bands of the 
Yakama Nation. 

“And even right now, today, they 
are requesting every available person to 
respond,” Alter said. 

Wildfires are common foe to Florida 
firefighters. 

According to the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), 
Florida sees the most lightning strikes 
per year in the United States. Lightning, 
according to the National Fire Protection 
Agency, is the leading cause of about 24,600 
forest, grass and house fires annually. 

In early summer, after a May 8 lighting 
storm ignited a wildfire in the Big Cypress 
National Preserve, about 350 personnel from 
multiple agencies mustered to extinguish 
multiple fires that left 35,000 acres charred 
just 3 miles southwest of the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

“Drought doesn’t help,” Alter said. 

In a May interview with The Seminole 
Tribune, Mitchell called Florida a “fire 
ecosystem” because of its propensity for 
lightning fires. 

“It’s not ‘if,’ but ‘when’ and how bad 
[the fire] is going to be,” Mitchell said. 
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Jeremy Torres, left, and Michael Cid, of JT Contractors, sandbag the Seminole Media Productions 
building Aug. 28 during the potential threat of Tropical Storm Erika. 


♦ HURRICANE PREP 

From page 3A 


mindset to prepare for the most severe 
storm. We could always scale back, but it’s 
always hard to ramp up in the middle of it 
all,” Latchford said. 

“Just in case” measures are important 
to document before a storm hits to justify 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) funding after the storm. The Tribe, 
like all communities, must prove assets, 
manpower hours used and precautionary 
actions taken in order to recoup money 
spent and property lost. 

Latchford said the balance was struck 
between monitoring the storm and not 
creating panic. All hands were on deck 
throughout the reservations, Latchford 
said, to share preparation duties while 
carrying out the regular work day. 

In Hollywood, a truckload of bottled 
water was unloaded by hand at the 
old gymnasium under the direction of 
Recreation Department site manager Joe 
Collins. 

“We’re preparing for the worst and 
hoping for the best. If the storm gets worse, 
we’ll be sandbagging the floors tomorrow. 
Tonight, we’ll bag the computers,” Collins 
said. “Otherwise, it’s business as usual.” 

Hollywood swimming pool lifeguard 
Jonathan Funes helped unload the cases of 
water. 

“Usually I keep people safe in the 
water. This time I want them to drink it,” 
Funes said. 

Throughout the Taft Street building, 


where the Native Learning Center, 
Construction Management and several 
other departments operate, employees 
bustled to simultaneously finish an ordinary 
day of work and move important documents 
and equipment into safe quarters. 

At the Seminole Media Productions 
building, sandbagging and shuttering had 
already begun. 

Latchford credited Tribal Community 
Development Director Adam Nelson for 
leading the brunt of tribal businesses, 
homes and community buildings into 
secure situations. Nelson’s department 
mobilized about 80 employees in Housing, 
Public Works and the Environmental 
Resource Management departments. 

“We have to be beyond prepared every 
day ... for streamlining communication 
and action for the betterment of all 
communities,” Nelson said. 

Hurricane preparation began in May, 
Latchford said. Partnering with the Health, 
Housing, Building and Construction 
Management departments, Public Safety 
had already “touched base door to door” 
with homeowners and department heads 
to access needs and to remind all to have 
supplies ready and areas cleared of loose 
objects that could become projectiles. 

During the Erika threat, police and 
fire personnel made additional community 
visits. 

“It was a good test run,” Latchford 
said. “We never like to see a storm come 
at us, but we haven’t had a significant 
event to worry about in years. It was good 
to see emergency management and all the 
departments prepared.” 


Okeechobee WWII veteran 
receives medals in Brighton 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — It’s been 67 years 
since World War II veteran Lemoyne Ezell’s 
service in the U.S. Navy ended, but it took 
until last October for the Okeechobee 
resident to receive his discharge papers 
and service medals, which were officially 
presented to him at the Florida Seminole 
Veterans Building in Brighton. 

Capt. Ronald K. Williams, of the 
U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs (VA), 
presented Ezell the medals with help from 
Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA) 
regional director Marc McCabe and VA 
outreach coordinator Elaine Westermeyer. 

“He’s severely ill and only wanted his 
WWII Victory Medal, but he got seven 
others,” McCabe said. 

McCabe and Westermeyer work with 
veterans at the Brighton building every 
month. Ezell’s situation was brought to their 
attention through the Sons of the American 
Legion’s Ray Worley. 

In addition to the WWII Victory Medal, 
Ezell earned the American Campaign 
Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, 


Navy Occupation Service Medal 
Asia Clasp), China Service Medal 
(Extended), Discharge Button and 
the Honorable Service Lapel Pin 
(Ruptured Duck). 

“I didn’t even know I deserved 
them,” said Ezell, 86. “I joined the 
Navy at 16 years old, and at 17 I 
got rid of two Japanese mines; two 
shots and I got rid of them both. 
After that I was the No. 1 gunner 
on the USS Gendreau. I was very 
expert in marksmanship - over 500 
yards I could shoot anything and 
take it out.” 

As a child in 1935, Ezell helped 
his father build a schoolhouse in 
Brighton. His father, an electrician, 
sent young Ezell up to the roof 
to hand drill holes for wires and 
feed them through. His fifth-grade 
education didn’t qualify him to be 
an electrician as an adult, so he 
spent his postwar years as a laborer 
in the Okeechobee area. 

McCabe and Westermeyer also 
procured a new wheelchair and 
more monetary benefits from the 
VA for Ezell. 

“He’s the vet who fell through 
the cracks and nobody ever cared 
for,” McCabe said. “That’s why I 
come out to Brighton - to facilitate 
all these claims for vets who don’t 


(with 


have anyone else to speak for them.” 

Ezell wanted to enlist in the Navy but 
knew he was too young, so he lied about 
his age. He was a seaman 2nd class in the 
Navy, qualified as a Blue Nose for crossing 
the Arctic Circle and served on the USS 
Cole, USS Wiltsie, USS Gendreau and 
USS Fechteler. After he left active duty, he 
served in the U.S. Navy Reserve until 1955. 

McCabe, who has worked out of the 
Florida Seminole Veterans Building for 
about five years, said he has seen many 
cases like Ezell’s. McCabe’s efforts have 
helped Seminole veterans, tribal employees 
and veterans in the tri-county area and in 
towns near Lake Okeechobee. Typically, 
McCabe sees 40 to 50 vets in Brighton each 
month. 

“We’ve recovered over $45 million in 
earned benefits for veterans this year alone 
in Florida,” he said. “If I see a wrong I’m 
going to bring it to attention and right that 
wrong. I fight for the vet who can’t fight 
for himself and get him the highest amount 
allowed by law.” 

A broad range of benefits and services 
from the VA are available to all veterans, 
but McCabe and the VVA are frustrated 
with the backlog of claims. As a result, 


veterans can wait for more than five years 
for an accurate decision to be made in their 
cases, according to a recent press release on 
the VVA website. 

Illnesses are paid based on a VA 
rating system, which McCabe believes is 
problematic. 

For example, post-traumatic stress 
disorder is always underrated and the VA 
often only pays 30 percent of the allowable 
amount, McCabe said. 

“It is an earned benefit, not a handout,” 
he said. “There needs to be a set of 
accountability rules determining everything 
within the VA system. But no one is held 
accountable. The staff is overwhelmed and 
backlogged. They are dedicated employees, 
some are veterans, but the system holds 
them back.” 

For Ezell, the process to receive his 
medals stalled 67 years ago, but the effort 
that resumed in March 2014 was finally 
completed six months later. Now he can 
display the medals on the Navy shirt he 
wore when he was 17. 

“It feels good to have my medals,” he 
said. “They (McCabe and Westermeyer) 
helped me a lot and they are still helping 
me.” 


Photo courtesy of Ray Worley 

Veteran Lemoyne Ezell, seated, receives his World War II medals at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building 
in October 2014. From left are Elaine Westermeyer, U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs; Dan Hunt, Vietnam 
Veterans of America (VVA) Okeechobee Chapter; Marc McCabe, regional director VVA; and Ray Worley, Sons 
of the American Legion. 



February 5 - 7 , 2016 


45th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 
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Hard Rock Live 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
1 Seminole Way • Hollywood, FL 333M 


$i5°k+ in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 


Tribal Fair Hotline - 866.625.5374 

Vendors contact: 
Virginia Osceola - 954292.2597 or 
Elrod Bowers - 954.383.6771 

Pow Wow information call: 
Jackie Osceola- 954850.3100, 
Trudy Osceola - 954.347.6347, 
Wanda Bowers - 954.444.9827 
or Eugenia Osceola - 786.537.1905 

Camping information call: 
Alice Tucker - 954732.8353 

^Primitive camping will be available. 
No alcohol or drugs allowed. 




HOLLYWOOD, FL 


SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOTEL & CASINO 


Join us on f 
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Beverly Bidney 

From left, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Fire Rescue Lt. Evan Weiner, President Mitchell Cypress, Chairman James E. Billie, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola pose for a photograph after Weiner was honored with a lifesaving 
award from Executive Director of Public Safety and Chief of Police William Latchford Sept. 11 prior to the Council meeting in Hollywood. 


Fire Rescue, Seminole Police 
honored at Council meeting 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Five Public Safety 
personnel received lifesaving awards from 
Executive Director of Public Safety and 
Chief of Police William Latchford prior to 
the Council meeting in Hollywood 14 years 
to the day after the Sept. 1 1 terrorist attacks. 

In a letter to the community prior to 
the meeting, Latchford emphasized that the 
two firefighters and three police officers 
recognized saved the lives of individuals 
who would not be alive if they did not act. 

“These same men and woman are the 
ones that will run into a burning building 
while everyone is running out, run towards 
shots being fired while everyone is taken 
cover and running away,” he wrote. “Please 
know these men and women are not in the 
police or fire service for recognition; they 
are in the noble profession because they 
care and want to help people.” 

Honored were Fire Rescue Lt. Evan 
Weiner, SPD Sgt. Michael Birch, SPD Sgt. 
Jeffery “Scott” Akin, firefighter David De 
Cardenas and SPD Lt. Jeff Maslan. 

Lt. Evan Weiner 

Lt. Evan Weiner was recognized for 
being named Paramedic of the Year by 
the Fire Chiefs’ Association of Broward 
County for his professionalism while taking 
charge of a deadly accident on Snake Road 
last year. 

On Dec. 7, 2014, an SUV traveling 
southbound on Snake Road hit a black bear. 
The single vehicle accident quickly turned 
into a chain-reaction catastrophe involving 
five vehicles when a group of eight men who 
stopped to help the unharmed SUV driver 
were struck by a car that rolled over after 
colliding with their vehicles. Weiner, who 
has been with the Fire Rescue Department 
for eight years, was the first responder 
to the chaotic scene where victims were 
spread out over a 300-yard area. 

Weiner prioritized the victims’ injuries, 
and realizing backup responders were more 
than 45 minutes away, declared the accident 
a high-priority, multi-casualty incident. 
He then established aircraft landing 
zones, created a unified command for 
treatment and transport of the victims, and 
coordinated the involvement of multiple 
agencies, including the Seminole Tribe 
and fire rescue/air rescue from Broward 
Sheriff’s Office and Miami-Dade and Palm 
Beach counties. 

By the end of the incident, three people 
had died at the scene and eight people 


were transported to two Broward County 
hospitals. 

“As emergency responders we go 
through years of training,” Weiner said. 
“I felt prepared for whatever came up. I 
am thankful to the fire department and the 
Seminole Tribe for offering such extensive 
training, which prepares us to encounter 
these types of events.” 

Weiner was presented with the FCABC 
Paramedic of the Year award in May during 
National Emergency Medical Services 
Week at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 

“Being exposed to significant events 
makes you realize anything can happen and 
to appreciate everything you have,” Weiner 
said. “Enjoy every day because you never 
know when something significant can 
happen to you.” 

Sgt. Michael Birch 

Four-year SPD veteran Sgt. Michael 
Birch had never saved a life until July 19. 
While in a restaurant at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa, he noticed 
a commotion at another table. Eldora and 
Jerry Bakelman, of Lehigh Acres, were 
having dinner when a piece of chicken 
became lodged in Eldora’s throat. 

Jerry performed the Heimlich 
maneuver on his choking wife repeatedly 
but was unable to clear her airway. As 
Eldora began to lose consciousness, Birch 
took over and successfully dislodged the 
obstruction. 

“My training kicked in and I started 
working. I just did what I was trained to 
do,” Birch said. “It was great to see her 
come around.” 

The Bakelmans, who recently 
celebrated their 23rd wedding anniversary, 
are extremely grateful and have returned to 
the casino a few times to see Birch. 

“Without him, I would have died,” 
Eldora said through tears. “I remember 
looking at a bunch of people around me 
and then suddenly I was breathing. It’s 
overwhelming to realize I almost died and 
wasn’t going to be here for Jerry or Tyler 
(her 15-year-old son).” 

Since the incident, Eldora said she 
lives life to the fullest. Birch said he just 
happened to be in the right place at the right 
time. 

In the process, he learned an important 
lesson. 

“Never slack on your training because 
you never know when you will need to use 
it,” Birch said. “Always be prepared and 
never hesitate to act.” 


Sgt. Jeffery “Scott" Akin and Firefighter 
David De Cardenas 

Sgt. Jeffery “Scott” Akin and 
firefighter David De Cardenas were floating 
down the Ichetucknee River on Aug. 6 with 
181 campers and counselors from Camp 
Kulaqua. The day began as an idyllic trip 
down the waterway until Akin noticed 
tourist Robert Massey’s shoelace was 
caught on a tree branch and he was being 
pulled under by the current. 

The water was moving fast. Massey, 
a veteran who was with a group of about 
five people, struggled to free himself, but to 
no avail. Akin dove underwater and cut the 
shoelace from the branch as De Cardenas 
put a lifesaving float under Massey’s arms 
to keep his head above water. 

The officers helped Massey back into 
his inner tube and stayed with him until he 
reached the rest of his group. 

Lt. Jeff Maslan 

After 40 years as a police officer, the 
motto “to protect and serve” is so ingrained 
in Lt. Jeff Maslan that on May 17, as he 
was running errands on his day off, he saw 
a disturbance on the side of the road in 
Sunrise and stopped to offer assistance. He 
saw a man in his mid-50s lying face down 
and unconscious on the side of the road 
surrounded by several people. 

Maslan ’s instincts took over and 
although he found no pulse or other signs 
of life, he began CPR and instructed the 
bystanders to call 911. He continued until 
the Sunrise Fire Rescue unit arrived and 
took the man to the hospital. Three hours 
later Maslan learned the man had a heart 
attack and survived thanks to his efforts. 
It was the second life he saved during his 
career. 

“He went into emergency surgery to 
clear blockages,” said Maslan, a five-year 
SPD veteran. “I knew he survived whatever 
happened to him on the roadside.” 

Maslan was invited to attend the 
Sunrise City Commission meeting July 
14, where he was told his efforts were a 
key factor in saving the victim’s life. The 
City of Sunrise and the Sunrise Fire Chief 
recognized him for his lifesaving actions. 

“They said if I didn’t do what I did, 
they wouldn’t have had anything to work 
with and he may not have survived,” 
Maslan said. “This is why I wanted to be 
a police officer. It solidifies my reason for 
choosing this profession.” 

All honorees received glass 
achievement awards and posed for photos 
with Council. 



Beverly Bidney 

Eldora and Jerry Bakelman, of Lehigh Acres, show their appreciation of the Seminole Tribe during the Sept. 11 Council meeting. Eldora was choking 
at a Tampa casino restaurant when SPD Sgt. Michael Birch performed the Heimlich maneuver and saved her life. 


♦ NATIVE PLANTS 

From page 1A 


Other Tribes have not been as fortunate. 

Jonathan B. Jarvis, director of the NPS, 
bought the issue to light in a 2010 letter to 
tribal leaders. 

“The NPS recognizes that Indian 
Tribes view the continued access to and use 
of plants and other resources as critical to 
the continuity of their distinct culture. It is 
now time to look at the specific provisions 
of the regulations in light of current legal 
mandates and policies to see if the needs 
of traditional Indian cultural practitioners 
might be met,” Jarvis wrote. 

In 2010, six tribal consultation 
meetings were held. About 150 members 
from 50 Tribes attended meetings in 
Arizona, California, Maine, Minnesota, 
North Carolina and Washington. Additional 
meetings were held during two Native 
conferences in Alaska. 

Tribes had through Sept. 28 to 
comment on the language of the new 
proposed rule, which lifts the prohibition 
of plant gathering. After comments are 
reviewed and analyzed, the new proposed 
rule will be published in the Federal 
Register, the federal government’s official 
notice for proposed and final administrative 
regulations. 

Through Sept. 20, almost 80 responses 
were received from individuals, federally 
recognized Tribes and indigenous groups 
throughout Indian Country, said Jeffrey 
Olson, a public affairs officer at NPS. 

Under the new proposed rule, Tribes 
can enter agreements 
with park sites to which 
they are traditionally or 
historically associated. 

Tribal members 

allowed by tribal 
leaders to gather plants 
will be registered 
and the plants to be 
harvested will be listed. 

The agreement will also 
note plant quantities to 
be gleaned and what 
days and what times the 
gatherings will happen. 

Agreements can 
also include cooperative 
plans between parks 
and Tribes to ensure the 
continued health and 
protection of the plant 
and programs for plant 
site management that 
could include research, 
monitoring and regular 
consultation to assure 
that the park resources 
flourish for future 
generations. 

The final rule 
could be published in the Federal Register 
as early as spring 2016. It will go into effect 
30 days after it is published. 

“The committees are pretty good about 
looking at the comments carefully, seeing 
how they can address them and take the 
course of action needed to move forward,” 
Olson said. 


United South and Eastern Tribes 
Inc. (USET), comprised of 26 Tribes 
from Maine to Florida, provided in-depth 
remarks endorsed by tribal leaders and 
signed by USET President Brian Patterson 
and Executive Director Kitcki A. Carroll. 

Overall, USET is pleased that the ban 
will be lifted but is wary that government 
rules could expose Native traditions that 
have long been kept within Tribes and 
Clans. 

Among USET recommendations: 

•Allow tribal governments to designate 
members who may gather in order to 
maintain sustainability of ecosystems. 

•Include gathering of minerals 
traditionally used for religious purposes, 
artistic endeavors and personal 
consumption. 

•Allow minor commercial use of 
natural resources, including plant or plant 
parts that are used for Native craft items 
traditionally offered for sale. 

•Establish provisions that will not 
reveal publicly the locations of natural 
resources important to Tribes. 

•Treat agreements covering minor 
gathering activities as exclusions under the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Comments from traditionalists and 
independents, including the Council of the 
Original Miccosukee Simanolee Nation 
Aboriginal Peoples, led by Clan Leader 
and Spiritual Leader Bobby C. Billie, 
offer no compromise but instead demand 
unconditional access to all indigenous 
people, regardless of Tribe enrollment. 

“By creating defined parameters 
and designated individuals, the federal 
government assumes 
control over those 
practices by determining 
who is allowed to engage 
in a cultural way of life 
and what that way of life 
might be. This is illegal 
and unacceptable,” read 
the May 20 letter. 

The comment letter 
was also signed by Chief 
Arvol Looking Horse, 
the 1 9th Generation 
Keeper of the Sacred 
White Buffalo Calf Pipe 
Bundle and Spiritual 
Leader of the Great Sioux 
Nation; Leland Grass, a 
Dine’ Traditionalist; and 
Faith Spotted Eagle, of 
the Brave Heart Society, 
Ihanktonwan Dakota. 

The letter further 
states “to deny [them] 
traditional rights is 
a direct violation of 
law, and it is racist and 
divisive.” 

Chairman Billie 
said Native Americans 
will always be respectful of nature no 
matter what laws are handed down. 

“The government can make all the 
rules and regulations they want. We’ve 
been here a long, long time and we haven’t 
violated or devastated our Earth in the 
least,” Chairman Billie said. 


“We’ve been 
here a long, 
long time and 
we haven’t 
violated or 
devastated 
our Earth in 
the least.” 

- Chairman James E. Billie 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal business owner Jason Billie designs one-of-a-kind T-shirts at his store Big Frog Custom 
T-Shirts & More located at 1614 Sheridan St. in Hollywood. Billie went from broker to business 
owner when he opened the store in April. 


♦ BIG FROG 

From page 3C 


In the back, a large tabletop Brother printer 
makes high-quality, on-demand printing 
possible. 

The machine uses the direct-to- 
garment printing method, in which the 
ink is incorporated into the fabric instead 
of being placed on top of it. Because there 
is no vinyl in the ink, the design can only 
be seen, not felt. The machine prints one 
shirt at a time and can complete about 35 
per hour. 

“It’s a cost-efficient way to print,” he 

said. 

Billie said he recently finished printing 
600 T-shirts for the 2015 Big Cypress 
Indian Day celebration. He fulfilled the 
order in a day and a half. 

Billie used to act as the middleman 
between customers and printers, but 
now he prefers the retail setting where 
he interacts directly with customers and 
controls the order from start to finish. He 
enjoys the perks of being his own boss but 
also appreciates the ongoing support from 
the corporate office and the online forums 
where franchisees share ideas. 

Marketing is an important component 
of any business, so Billie actively posts 
on Facebook, advertises on Google, 


Yahoo and Yext, and sends email blasts to 
customers. He is an active member of the 
Greater Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 
and networks continuously. 

Billie said he cooperates with the 
community of stores in the Westlake 
Commons shopping plaza on joint 
promotions and has given local schools 
free T-shirts, including more than 100 to 
Olson Middle School and Hollywood Hills 
High School bands. 

At Hollywood Hills High, where his 
daughter Carissa Billie, 18, is a senior, he 
offered to make the cheerleader squad, or 
any group at school, T-shirts for them to 
sell. The group will pocket 25 percent of 
the profits with zero expenses if they take 
him up on the offer. 

Billie said he works hard so he can 
build a family business and set a good 
example for his children. 

“The end game is to give [the business] 
to my kids,” said the single father of four. 
“They need to have the sense that you have 
to work.” 

Billie advises anyone interested in 
launching a business to research it well and 
have a plan. 

“Do your due diligence,” he said. 
“Don’t put the responsibility of getting 
something done in someone else’s hands. 
If you want something done right, do it 
yourself.” 
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AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSE 


A PLACE TO L EARN r A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 


Identifying the 



Fashionably unique: 


Celebrating tradition , innovation 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum acquired this colorful patchwork quilt sampler in 1994 and would like 
to know more about it. ATTK Catalog No. 1994.25.1 


SUBMITT E D BY REBECCA FELL 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

One of the great things about the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s collection is seeing 
the variety of each type of object. For 
instance, we have hundreds of pieces of 
patchwork, which include everything from 
early pieces to ones made just last year. This 
broad range of patchwork - skirts, shirts, 
jackets, vests, long shirts, capes and dresses 

- tells us about patchwork designs and 
fashions. They show how the fashions have 
changed and what styles and designs have 
endured. Occasionally, we receive a very 
unique piece that clearly tells a different 
story than most pieces. In this month’s 
installment of “Identifying the Past,” we 
look at a unique patchwork quilt/sampler. 

Patchwork is rarely seen in a sampler 
style quilt or panel. After all, patchwork is 
supposed to be worn. Samplers, on the other 
hand, show off the patchwork creator’s skills 

- they show different patchwork designs, 
usually in a pattern of rows. More advanced 
patchwork artists will have whole books 
showing their designs, not just samplers. 

This quilt sampler, however, is 
different because of its “crazy quilt” pattern 

- meaning there is no regular, discemable 
pattern. There is a broad range of different 
patchwork designs stitched together - 
sometimes in panels and at other places 
at an angle from the surrounding designs. 
Some designs are tiny, complex and neatly 
done while others are large and relatively 
easy designs. It also has an intense quilting 
pattern. The usual patchwork samplers 
have little if any actual quilting; they are 
meant to show off the patchwork itself. This 
quilted sampler seems to suggest a different 
purpose - perhaps as a blanket. 

A talented patchwork artist, or perhaps 
more than one artist, created this piece. The 
Museum would love to know more about 
this beautiful and unique piece of patchwork 
design. 

Other modern pieces of Seminole 
patchwork are on display in the exhibition, 
“It’s Not a Costume - Modern Seminole 
Patchwork,” through the end of November 
at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. While 
showcasing several pieces from the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki collection, the exhibition makes 
clear that patchwork is a vibrant, practical 


form of wearable art. 

The Museum will continue to celebrate 
modern patchwork by sponsoring a fashion 
show at our annual American Indian Arts 
Celebration (AIAC). The fashion show will 
take place on the afternoon of Nov. 7. It will 
feature modern patchwork design, including 


some unique and non-traditional fashions. 
We still have several slots available for 
the fashion show. If you are interested 
in participating in the patchwork fashion 
show or would simply like to know more, 
call 863-902-1113, ext. 12251 or email 
RebeccaFell@semtribe.com. 


Hah-pong-ke: Rita Youngman 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Rita Youngman, accompanied by John Boise, performs during the Guy LaBree Tribute in Arcadia in 
February. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

In “Hush,” a song by Okeechobee 
native Rita Youngman, a Seminole Indian 
mother is forced to suffocate her crying 
baby as soldiers march past their hiding 
place during the mid- 1800s Seminole Wars. 
It is a dramatic scene taken from real events 
during the U.S. military’s effort to cleanse 
Florida of its Native people by either killing 
or forcibly removing them to lands out 
West. 

Youngman feels a strong kinship with 
this haunting episode. She and her four 
sons are members of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. When she first heard these war 
stories as a young child, she said she tried 
to imagine how it could happen. Eventually, 
“Hush” was born. 

In only a few words spoken as the 
mother, she captures the essence of a 
volcanic heartbreak, while justifying the 
killing of her own baby: “Our people were 
safe that day/ At the expense of my baby’s 
fate/In this war he’s a consequence/In my 
life he’s my biggest, my biggest heartbreak.” 

She borrows a key phrase from the 
American traditional children’s folk song, 
“Hush, Little Baby,” whose lyrics promise 
rewards to the baby - a mockingbird, 
diamond ring, billy goat, a dog named 
Rover - if he or she stops crying. Youngman 
twists that whimsical thought into a promise 
only of life itself: “Hush little baby don’t 
you cry/ I hoped the soldiers would quickly 
pass by/ But there were many soldiers that 
day/ 1 held you tight and I covered your tiny 
face.” 

Raised off reservation in the Palmdale 
section of Glades County, Youngman is 
the granddaughter of the late Toby and 
Rosa Johns, of the Brighton Reservation, 
and the daughter of Seminole Tribal 
member Mable Tichenor (Bird Clan) and 


railroad worker Mike Haught. Married to 
Frank Youngman, their children are Talon 
Youngman, 19, Foosh Huitkee , white bird; 
Wyatt Youngman, 17, Tuci batchee , ancient 
village on Tampa Bay; Tiger Youngman, 12, 
Gotcha , tiger; and Colt Youngman, 7, Cho 
thloy gogee, colt. 

Rita Youngman lives in Lake Placid 
and is a realtor. She and Frank own Florida 
Grove Hedgers, Florida Grove Foggers and 
Florida Grove Manufacturing. Recognizable 
from her ever-present Seminole skirt, 
Youngman appears occasionally with 
her band - including Australian hall of 
fame guitarist John Boise (formerly of the 
Dingoes) - at festivals and small venues 
around the state “when I have time,” she 
said. “I’m pretty busy.” 


That includes writing lyrics and music 
for songs, most about the history of the 
Seminoles; her own life in modem society 
infused with Seminole culture, art and 
beliefs; and her love for God and her family. 
She has two CDs and is working on a third. 

An extensive collector of Seminole 
Indian dolls, Youngman is also owner of the 
largest collection of original paintings by 
the late Florida artist Guy LaBree. 

“Guy was like a father to me. I can’t 
believe he is gone,” she said. 

Youngman ’s short-term goal is to study 
anthropology at the University of Florida. 

“My long-term goals are to leam as 
much as possible about the ever-changing 
Seminoles and to leam to speak the 
Seminole languages,” she said. 


‘Hush,’ words, music by Rita Youngman 


Hush little baby don’t you cry 
I hoped the soldiers would quickly pass by 
But there were many soldiers that day 
I held you tight and I covered your tiny 
face 


Hush little baby don’t you cry 
I hoped the soldiers would quickly pass by 
But there were many soldiers that day 
I held you tight and I covered your tiny 
face 


Our people were safe that day 
At the expense of my baby’s fate 
In this war he’s a consequence 
In my life he’s my biggest, my biggest 
heartbreak 


His memory I will always cherish 
Even after his little body I bury 
Times are hard and Times are tough 
I wonder how many lives will be enough 


Soon enough I’ll see him again 
When the breath maker calls me in 
He’s my hero my littlest one 
I’m so proud of you my baby son 

Hush little baby don’t you cry 
I hoped the soldiers would quickly pass by 
But there were many soldiers that day 
I held you tight and I covered your tiny 
face 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the pas 

Jumper 

Hurricane bird 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
October 22, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

W hen Hurricane Irene came 
through South Florida 
recently, the Seminole 
Tribe closed the office so the staff could 
take care of their homes and prepare for 
the storm. 

As I was home sitting and looking 
out the window, I saw palm fronds flying 
across the yard, blown by 
the wind. The trees were 
really whipping around, and 
my mind wandered back to 
years ago. I remembered 
another hurricane from my 
young days and how my 
family and I passed that 
storm near this exact same 
spot. 

I remember my brother 
Howard and I were sitting 
quietly while my family 
was getting ready for the 
ho-tale-tha-ko , or “big 
wind.” 

My Great Uncle Jimmy Gopher 
was in charge of preparing for the storm. 
Jimmy was a powerful medicine man, 
and he always knew the right thing to do. 

The first thing Jimmy did was to get 
four axes. The number four is important 
in Indian culture and medicine. You 
always do things in four. Like, if you 
take medicine, you take four sips. You 
always have four logs in the fire. 

So, he got four axes. One he got 
from the woodpile where he cut the 
wood. I don’t know where he got the 
other three, but he got them. 

He jammed the handles into the 
ground so the blades were facing out 
in the direction that the wind would be 
coming. This, he said, would slow and 
turn the big wind away. 

After he put the axes down in the 
ground, he jumped up and went around 
whooping and yelling four times. This 
was a powerful chant to also protect 
us. Then we all got to a safe place and 
stayed put until the big wind passed by. 
The safe place was our chickee. 

The chickee was our traditional 
house, which was made of cypress logs 
covered with palm thatch. The chickees 
were built so that the roofs could slide 
down on the corner poles and lie flat on 
the ground. When Indians knew the big 
wind was coming, they would drop the 
chickee roof to the ground. Then, the 
entire family would crawl under the roof 
and stay there until the storm passed. In 
all the years I have known, no Indian 
ever lost a life while being sheltered 
under a chickee roof. 

Some people ask me why is that? 


Well, we didn’t get out until we knew the 
big wind was out of the way and gone. 

Another thing people ask is how 
the Indians knew that the big winds 
were coming. Back then, we didn’t 
have television weather shows giving us 
warnings. Yet, the Indians always knew 
when the big winds were coming. 

I think some of the Indians could 
feel the weather changing in their own 
bodies. They also watched the animals 
and picked up clues from them. I know 
one of those tricks myself. My family 
always seemed to know 
if the big wind was going 
to be strong or light. One 
time my mother said to 
me when I was about 
10 years old, “Follow 
me,” and I did. She said, 
“You know the big wind 
is coming.” I said I had 
heard the adults talking 
about it. She said she 
would tell me how to 
tell if the storm would be 
bad. She pointed to the 
dark sky where the storm 
seemed to be coming 
from and she said, “We will stand here 
and you will know how strong the wind 
is going to be.” 

I stood with my mother a while and 
finally she pointed toward a bird way 
out in the sky. She said, “You see that 
bird high in the sky?” I said, “Yes.” She 
said, “Well, that bird with the fork tail is 
the one that will tell you how strong the 
wind is going to be. If that bird is flying 
low it means the wind will be real strong. 
When the bird is high, like this one, it 
means the wind isn’t going to be strong.” 

She was right. That storm wasn’t 
bad. She said this was how our people 
lived through the big winds. By looking 
at that bird, they knew if the winds would 
be strong or not. 

In my later teen years, another 
hurricane was coming and I asked my 
mother how strong the winds were going 
to be. She said, “Go look.” So I did. I 
looked in the direction of the dark cloud 
and waited until I saw the bird with the 
forked tail flying. When I got home, she 
asked me how the bird was flying. I said, 
“Low.” She said, “Well, what’s it going 
to be?” I said, “Strong,” and it was. So 
I truly can say my people knew how to 
prepare for the big winds back in those 
days.. They didn’t have radios or news, 
but they knew when thing were going to 
happen. 

I can’t tell ah the tricks they knew 
because I can’t remember them. But I 
know you can tell how strong the wind 
will be if you watch for the bird with the 
forked tail. If it’s high in the sky, don’t 
worry. But if that bird is lying low, get, 
ready. Ho-tale-tha-ko is on the way. ; '] 



♦ EVERETT OSCEOLA 

From page 1A 


happened between whites and Natives 
during the Second Seminole War. 

He has also worked closely 
with the Stranahan House, where 
Seminoles traded with owners Frank 
and Ivy Stranahan during the turn of 
the 20th century. 

Osceola said he will put his 
experience to use with the new 
appointment. 

“I also want to take this moment 
to show gratitude and appreciation 
for those who have helped me and 
even pushed me to where I am now: 
Marlene Schotanus, Oliver Wareham, 
Brian Zepeda, April Kirk, Pete Hahn, 
William Sydnor, Van Samuels, and 
last and certainly not least, my mother 
(WACHEE) who has always been 
watching over me and when I was 
young would always tell me, 4 We ah 
have to fight real hard at one point in 
our life.’” 



Gordon Wareham 

Everett Osceola wrestles a gator at Okalee Village. 



Seminole Tribune/File photo 

Everett Osceola tells nearly 130 guests during a two-hour yacht tour of the New River about the 
Seminole influence on Fort Lauderdale history and modern time. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Chad Billie celebrates his win in the men’s adult walker category as he passes under the finish line balloons Sept. 19 during the sixth annual 
Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run & Walk at T.Y. Park in Hollywood. 


Runners, walkers cheer for 
sobriety during annual 5K 


‘Disease detectives’ 
offer help, treatment 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Disease intervention specialists (DIS) 
at the Florida Department of Health in 
Broward County spend their days locating 
people who have tested positive for sexually 
transmitted diseases (STDs) - 
and their sex partners - and offer 
them treatment. 

Call them the disease 
detectives. 

Sonya Richards, a former 
U.S. Army psychological 
intelligence operator who is now 
a DIS, went to pick up a girl, 14, 
to receive treatment but found 
the repeat runaway was gone 
again. The girl’s upset mother 
had no idea where to find her daughter, but 
Richards remembered the teen previously 
mentioning a friend and a park where they 
liked to hang out. Sure enough, she found 
the girl there and drove her to the clinic. 

“I told her that once a week, I would 
pick her up wherever she desired and take 
her in for her three weekly injections. That’s 
an hour-long round trip, but during that 
traveling time, we talked a lot,” Richards 
said. “She was in a gang and she was doing 
drugs I’ve never heard of in my life. But 
she was a beautiful and intelligent young 
lady. She said she had seen how her siblings 
acted rebelliously and she did the same 
thing, too. Eventually she agreed to talk 
about outside counseling. Now the family 
is in counseling.” 

Cases like the 14-year-old are a regular 
occurrence for the 25-person STD staff. 


Their efforts have helped DOH-Broward 
reduce the spread of HIV/AIDS and STDs 
in the community. 

DIS workers are trained to perform 
STD tests, but most of their work is locating 
clients. They sometimes work at night and on 
weekends to find those unavailable during 
business hours. Phone numbers, 
addresses, family members and 
official databases typically are 
enough to locate STD clients. But 
like good detectives, DIS staff 
must learn to think creatively 
when they come up empty. 

“I once got a phone number 
off of a dog collar,” DIS Katy 
Anderson said. “I did about three 
field visits and each time, no one 
was home. There was a dog there 
each time I could see through the glass door. 
When it jumped up to bark at me, I got the 
phone number and surprisingly enough that 
phone number helped me reach the client.” 

DIS staffers learn to make their 
methods fit the surroundings. They must 
speak plainly and directly, and dress 
appropriately. Most importantly, they must 
be absolutely vigilant to protect a client’s 
confidentiality. For instance, when they talk 
to a minor for the first time, they can’t tell 
the parents why they are there until they 
have told the child first. 

“The parents may get angry. You have 
to be polite but firm,” DIS Gabrielle McKoy 
said. “People look at us in a negative light. 
I like to view us in a positive light. I’m 
not always bringing good news but when I 
bring bad news, I have a solution to bring 
them. You can get treatment.” 


Florida 

HEALTH 


Broward County 



Beverly Bidney 

Women’s senior runner winner Helene Buster receives a hug from her husband, Andy Buster, after 
crossing the finish line of the Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run & Walk at T.Y. Park in Hollywood. 


Native youth continue to face 
mental health obstacles 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — More than 40 
determined people gathered before dawn 
Sept. 19 ready to walk, run or stroll through 
Hollywood’s Topeekeegee Yugnee (T.Y.) 
Park for the sixth annual Seminoles in 
Recovery 5K Run & Walk. 

“We try to teach a new way of life,” 
said Helene Buster, organizer of Seminoles 
in Recovery events. “We promote 
being healthy physically, spiritually and 
emotionally. This is the physical part of the 
process.” 

The event attracted individuals new to 
recovery and those who have maintained 
their sobriety for years. 

Buster said she hopes they learn from 
each other and that the more experienced 
people can be an example for those new to 
the program. 

“Being sober for years isn’t any 
different than being sober for one day,” 
Buster said. “This program teaches us one 
day at a time. If old-timers think they don’t 
need this, then they will start going into 
their old way of thinking and living. That’s 
why we have at least quarterly events to 
encourage fellowship and get people trying 
to recover together, so they can get support 
from each other.” 

The T.Y. Park event was open to the 
community. Families with babies and 
children, seniors and everyone in between 
took to the course through the wooded park 
at their own pace. 

Despite being well along in her 
pregnancy, Jo Jo Osceola walked with her 
children Sarafina and Byron Billie, ages 
9 and 7, and her sister Courtney Osceola, 
who is training for the San Francisco half 
marathon Oct. 1 8 and the Disney Avengers 
back-to-back half marathons Nov. 13 and 


15 in Los Angeles. 

“We came to show support for our 
people,” Jo Jo Osceola said. “It’s a good 
cause and they (her children) need to 
remain active even early on a Saturday 
morning.” 

The winners of the sixth annual 
Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run & Walk 
were: men’s adult walker: Chad Billie 
(first), Kenneth Tommie (second), Brian 
Billie (third); women’s adult walker: 
Jennifer Billie (first), Lila Osceola 
(second), LaDonna Tucker (third); men’s 
adult runner: Clinton Billie (first), Timothy 
Bearden (second), Travis Duncan (third); 


women’s adult runner: Cheri Thompson 
(first), Alice Brady (second), Jackie 
Velasquez (third); men’s senior runner: 
Tony King (first), Patrick Doctor Sr. 
(second); men’s senior walker: Lawrence 
Osceola (first); women’s senior runner: 
Helene Buster (first). 

“It was fun,” said Chad Billie after 
winning the men’s adult walker category. 
“It was my first time doing it and I sweated 
more than I thought I would.” 

The event raised more than $1,000 
for the eighth annual Florida Native 
American Recovery Convention to be held 
in Clewiston in March. 


BY LENZY KREHBIEL-BURTON 
Native Health News Alliance 

TULSA, Okla. — For Rose, the 
struggle is real. 

A Cherokee senior at a northeastern 
Oklahoma high school, Rose has wrestled 
with depression since seventh grade. 
Although she has not attempted suicide, she 
has resorted to other physical measures to 
handle her illness. 

“How I cope is with self-harm,” she 
said. “Everything just blows up in my face 
and then keeps building on top of that until 
I can’t really take it anymore. When I cut 
myself, I feel like all of those problems just 
melt away.” 

With few people beyond her counselor, 
immediate family and a handful of close 
friends aware of her cutting habits, Rose 
only agreed to be interviewed if no 
identifying information was published, 
including her actual first name. 

Although there is little data on 
depression rates in Indian Country, what 
information is available implies a higher 
frequency of mental health issues among 
American Indian and Alaska Native youth 
than their non-Native peers. Among the 
risk factors for mental illness seen more 
commonly in Indian Country are poverty, 
exposure to trauma such as witnessing 
domestic violence, higher rates of substance 
abuse and lack of access to care. 

Reliable statistical data is also scant 
on the rates of cutting and other forms of 
self-harm. According to a 2010 article in the 
Journal of the American Board of Family 
Medicine, an estimated 15 percent of 
teenagers nationwide reported in engaging 
in some form of self-harm, with even higher 
rates among college-age students. 

Men more frequently report burning or 
hitting themselves, while women are more 
likely to cut or bum themselves. 

Additionally, simply accessing 

preventative care is often difficult. According 
to the National Rural Health Association, 
among mral counties nationwide with a 
population of 20,000 or less, 75 percent do 
not have at least one practicing psychiatrist. 
Ninety-five percent of those counties do not 
have a practicing child psychiatrist. 

Among the estimated 605,000 
Natives eligible to utilize one of Indian 
Health Services’ 41 urban health centers 
nationwide, only one in five reported being 
able to access those programs in 2000. 

According to a 2014 report released 
by Indian Health Services, suicide is the 
second-leading cause of death for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives between the 
ages of 15 and 24, only trailing accidental 
deaths. With a suicide rate four times higher 
than their non-Native peers, Native youth 
account for 64 percent of all suicides in 
Indian Country. 

The data has drawn more attention to 
the mental health situation from outside 
Indian Country, including the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Earlier this 
year, the committee conducted an oversight 
hearing on the youth suicide rate - its sixth 
within a decade. 


“Native children experience PTSD 
at the same rate as veterans from the wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan,” Sen. Jon Tester 
(D-Montana) testified. “We’ve got some 
problems. To say that this is troubling 
doesn’t even begin to characterize it.” 

Among the witnesses called in to 
testify were representatives from the 
Oglala Lakota Tribe, whose South Dakota 
reservation, Pine Ridge, is home to one 
of the lowest life expectancy rates in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

With almost half the reservation’s 
population age 18 and younger, 11 of 
the Tribe’s teenagers committed suicide 
between December 2014 and June 2015. 
Another 176 attempted it, prompting a state 
of emergency proclamation from Chairman 
John Yellow Bird Steele. 

“It is the totality of the environment 
in which they live,” he said before the 
congressional committee. “If you put an 
animal in a cage with clean water and 
water laced with drugs and nothing else, 
over time, that animal will go for the water 
laced with drugs and do so until it dies. The 
environment is just too barren, too negative, 
and the drugged water lets it cope and forget. 

“If you put some food in the cage, place 
some toys in the cage, pet the animal from 
time to time and pay it attention, the animal 
will go for the clean water because he is 
healthy, safe, well-treated and hopes that life 
will continue. Even with the loving parents 
we have on our reservation, the totality of 
our youths’ surroundings is analogous to 
that barren, sparse, negative cage. It does 
not have to be this way; we have to give our 
youth hope.” 

In an effort to deal with the problem, 
the Tribe designed its own intervention 
campaign, the Sweet Grass Suicide 
Prevention Program. Staffed around the 
clock, the program incorporates traditional 
cultural components. During the first half 
of 2015, it made contact with almost 300 
Oglala Lakota youth who were exhibiting 
suicidal behaviors. 

Other Tribes, including the Navajo 
Nation, have established similar programs 
in an effort to address the problem at the 
grassroots level. 

More partnerships and initiatives aimed 
at addressing mental health among Native 
youth are starting to take shape, including 
the Zero Suicides campaign from IHS, 
the Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration and the Suicide Prevention 
Resource Center. However, the evidence- 
based, community-driven program is 
contingent upon an additional $25 million 
appropriation from the federal government. 

Meanwhile, Rose is just trying to hang 
on until graduation in May 2016. Her grades 
took a hit during her junior year when she 
hit a self-described “low point” and her life 
outside of the classroom has felt an even 
bigger impact. 

“Socially, it makes it hard to make 
friends, or actually stay true to the plans we 
make,” she said. “Most of the time, I end up 
backing out of going to the movies or just 
hanging out in general because of how my 
depression makes me feel.” 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Courtney Osceola, Byron Billie, 7, Jo Jo Osceola and Sarafina Billie, 9, walk together during the Seminoles in Recovery 5K Run & Walk at 
T.Y. Park in Hollywood. 
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Beverly Bidney 

CAN YOU DIG IT: Players on the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School junior varsity girls volleyball 
team get pumped up for their Sept. 18 match against West Glades Middle School. 


Photo courtesy of Kathreen M. Martinez 

EIGHT-SECOND RIDE: Anani Griffin enjoys riding a mechanical bull Aug. 15 during the 
Fort Pierce Reservation’s Chupco Youth Ranch event. Other activities during the fourth 
annual event aimed at bringing the community together included archery, ax throwing, 
waterslides and food. 


Eileen Soler 

ZAP, CRACKLE, POP: A live oak tree along a swale at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center parking lot is zippered in a lightning strike Aug. 26. 
Witnesses said the bolt of lightning hit the tree as children and adults 
were walking to and from the gym. 


Eileen Soler 

HEALTHY PATHWAY: Big Cypress community members enjoy an early morning walk Sept. 
23 along Canal Bank Road. The 5K walk was hosted by the Big Cypress Wellness Center. 


Eileen Soler 


Photo courtesy of Vanessa Osceola 

9/11 SALUTE: From left, Noah Osceola, 6, Sally Osceola, 8, Joseph 
Osceola, 15, and Eleanor Osceola, 4, help hoist the Seminole flag 
at Montverde Academy in Montverde, Florida. The flag was raised 
for the first time at the school Sept. 11 following the school’s 9/11 
memorial service. The flag-raising ceremony included several 
flags from countries worldwide to symbolize international unity, 
cooperation, collaboration and respect. 


Eileen Soler 

A BIRD IN THE HAND: Billie Swamp Safari falconer Hans Lago hangs out with Chirp, a 
Harris’s hawk, between birds of prey shows at the Big Cypress Reservation educational 
tourist attraction. 


Eileen Soler 

HOLE LOT OF FUN: Javion Wyatt, 4, plays the day 
away on a recent Wednesday at the playground 
jungle gym at Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce. 




Beverly Bidney 

ROLLIN’, ROLLIN’, ROLLIN’: Construction on 64th Avenue in 
Hollywood proceeds as a steamroller packs the dirt to prepare 
for paving. The project, which includes a security wall that 
separates the reservation from the surrounding community, is 
scheduled for completion later this fall. 


ROAD MOST TRAVELED: Road maintenance and repairs are underway between the 3-Mile Canal 
Maintenance Road and Airport Road on Josie Billie Highway on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
Motorists who drove in and out of Big Cypress from Alligator Alley along Snake Road saw minor 
delays. Repairs were to have been completed by Sept. 30. 



Beverly Bidney 

BATH TIME: 4-H’er Dyami Nelson, 15, cleans his steer Sept. 21 at the 4-H pen in Hollywood. The home-schooled 
lOth-grader said he walks and bathes the steer every day and sometimes twice a day. 


Eileen Soler 

SEE A SEESAW: Shanya Holloman, 9, Tamya Holloman, 9, Delija Sinclaire, 4, Darianna Phelps, 8, and Harmonie Moss, 7, have an afternoon 
blast of laughs on a seesaw at Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce. 
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New congressional bill, INFR 
denounce Redskins name 

WASHINGTON — The District of 
Columbia congressional delegate recently 
introduced a bill to remove the NFL’s 
antitrust exemption if the Washington 
Redskins National Football League team 
does not change its name. 

A press release published by law360. 
com quotes Rep. Eleanor Holmes Norton 
as saying Washington “should always be 
associated with pride, not with a moniker 
that mocks and insults Native Americans.” 

In 2013, Norton was one of 10 
members of Congress who urged the 
nickname change in letters sent to NFL 
Commissioner Roger Goodell, Redskins 
owner Daniel Snyder and the league’s 31 
other teams. 

In a statement by Redskins spokesman 
Tom Wylie, also published by law360.com, 
the team disagreed: “More than 85 percent 
of Ms. Norton’s constituents disagree as 
well, as recent polls have shown.” The 
legislation sponsored by the non-voting 
democratic delegate is expected to have 
little to no chance of being passed by the 
Republican-led House. 

At the same time, one of the nation’s 
largest all-Native American sporting 
events officially broke its sponsorship 
with the Redskins over concerns about the 
team’s name. 

The Indian National Finals Rodeo 
(INFR) sent a letter to the Washington 
Redskins Original Americans Foundation 
(OAF) recently discontinuing its 
sponsorship because of the division the 
name was causing among its members, 
a move that kills the OAF’s $200,000 
INFR donation and puts into jeopardy the 
$900,000 event where 500 contestants - 
all of Native American heritage - compete 
for $40,000. 

“After much soul searching, we have 
decided that we cannot in good conscience 
accept resources from you on the terms you 
have offered, no matter how desperately 
we need it,” INFR Vice President Bo 
Vocu wrote in a letter obtained by the Sun 
Times Network. “That is because, as you 
know, the resources you are offering are 
not truly philanthropic - they come with 
the expectation that we will support the 
racial slur that continues to promote your 
associated professional football team’s 
name.” 

The Cheyenne Sioux Tribe also 
returned a $25,000 OAF contribution. 
Only last year, PGA golfer Notah Begay 
III (Navajo, Isleta Pueblo, San Felipe 
Pueblo) ended his association with a 
charitable golf tournament co-sponsored 
by OAF. 

Team President Snyder, however, 
has said that he would “never” change 
the name, which he describes as a term of 
“honor,” “pride” and “respect.” 

-Law360.com, Sun Times Network 

Lawyers face probe in 
Miccosukee wrongful death case 

MIAMI — The Florida Bar has 
found probable cause to file a formal 
complaint against Miami lawyers Ramon 
Rodriguez and Jose “Pepe” Herrera for 
their representation of a family that sued 
the Miccosukee Tribe for damages related 
to a drunken-driving manslaughter, the 
Daily Business Review reports. 

The Florida Supreme Court will 
appoint a referee to hear the cases. Herrera 
was found to potentially have violated 
six Bar rules, including requiring candor 
toward the judge, maintaining the integrity 
of the profession and engaging in conduct 
involving dishonesty, fraud, deceit or 
misrepresentation. Rodriguez is facing 
one count of violating Bar rules requiring 
“meritorious claims and contentions.” 

- Daily Business Review 

Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe: 
Sovereign territory, casino bound 

TAUNTON, Mass. — Eight years 
after the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe 
submitted their land-in-trust application, 
the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has officially acknowledged 151 acres of 
city land as sovereign territory of the Tribe, 
bypassing state approval and opening the 
door for a near future resort- style casino. 

Tribal Chairman Cedric Cromwell 
called it “truly a glorious, monumental 
day” for the Mashpee Wampanoag, a 
2,600-citizen Tribe, which traces its 
history back 12,000 years but did not 
become a federally recognized Tribe until 
2007. 

The various parcels of Mashpee tribal 
land to be held into trust have been owned, 
controlled or used by the Tribe for many 
years for myriad purposes, including tribal 
government administration, preservation, 
cultural and ceremonial events. According 
to both federal and tribal official estimates, 
the project should create 3,500 permanent 
full- and part-time jobs, as well as 287 
construction jobs. 

“The Tribe’s origins in southeastern 
Massachusetts predate the arrival of 
Europeans on this continent,” Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs Kevin 
Washburn said in his decision. 

Senate President Stanley Rosenberg, 
who worked as the Senate’s chief architect 
of the state’s expanded gambling law, 
congratulated the Tribe on a “long- 


deserved victory for their people.” 

The Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
contains a general prohibition against 
gaming on lands acquired into trust after 
Oct. 17, 1988. The Tribe’s attempts to 
gain approval were met with legal and 
government challenges because the Tribe 
did not control a reservation before that 
date. The Tribe’s current casino plan has 
financing by the Malaysian Genting Group 
and the political support of Massachusetts 
Sen. John Kerry, Massachusetts Gov. 
Deval Patrick and former Massachusetts 
Rep. Bill Delahunt, now as a tribal casino 
lobbyist. 

In November 2011, the Massachusetts 
legislature passed a law to license up 
to three sites for gaming resort casinos 
and one for a slot machine parlor. The 
Wampanoag are given a “head start” 
to develop plans for a casino in the 
southeastern part of the state. 

- mytechbits.com 

Chinook’s new leader 
spearheads fight for recognition 

LONGVIEW, Wash. — Every 
day for the last three months, the new 
Chairman of the Chinook Indian Nation 
- a confederation of the Cathlamet, 
Clatsop, Lower Chinook, Whkaikum 
and Willapa Indians - has sent a letter 
to President Barack Obama demanding 
federal recognition, a status given to the 
Chinooks in 2001 during Bill Clinton’s 
administration and then summarily 
revoked by George W. Bush political 
appointees a year later. 

Chairman Tony Johnson, 44, calls the 
Tribe’s long and frustrating effort to win 
federal recognition “a matter of life or 
death.” Federal recognition would make 
2,700 Chinook nation citizens eligible for 
a wide range of federal health, education 
and other benefits and allow the Tribe to 
establish a reservation. 

“I just can’t say it more strongly than 
that. We have to fix this problem, and 
we’ve been working on this problem for 
over 1 00 years,” Johnson said. 

In Johnson’s view, the Tribe has been 
robbed of its rights to fish and hunt in its 
native land. He laments the fact that his 
five children don’t know how to fish, 
and he remembers tribal elders having to 
forfeit their fishing cards decades ago. 

Before European settlement of 
the region, the Chinook occupied the 
southwest Washington coast and villages 
along the Columbia River. The BIA 
has always recognized that there was a 
Chinook Tribe when Captain Robert Gray 
sailed into the Columbia River in 1792 and 
when Lewis and Clark reached the Pacific 
Ocean in 1805. But the bureau originally 
concluded that the Chinook dispersed in 
the 1 9th century and ceased to function as 
a political entity after 1855, when the U.S. 
government failed to get the Tribe to sign 
a treaty, and broke up as a social group 
after 1880. 

In addition to opposition from the 
BIA, the Chinook have been opposed by 
other Tribes, particularly the Quinault, 
who were instrumental in overturning the 
short-lived 2001 recognition. 

If the Chinook succeed, they will look 
for more than just hunting and fishing 
rights, Johnson said. Preservation of tribal 
language and culture, creating a health 
clinic, drug and alcohol counseling ... the 
list is long, Johnson said. 

“I think everybody knows that Indian 
Country has problems,” Johnson said. 
“We’ve got every problem of an Indian 
reservation and none of the means of 
dealing with it.” 

The Chairman insists that casino 
plans are not at the forefront of the Tribe’s 
agenda. 

“The ability for Tribes to have casinos 
and gaming is something that’s so new in 
this story of ours, but I think probably 
around the country there are communities 
that organized and either got status or are 
fighting for status expressly around this 
idea of a business,” he said. “The reality is 
that if you really look at it fairly devoid of 
politics, there’s only one obvious answer. 
They just need to straighten this out, and 
let Chinook move forward as the federally 
recognized Tribe that we are.” 

-sfgate.com 

Pueblo alleges gaming board 
violated Open Meetings Act 

POJOAQUE, N.M. — Pueblo of 
Pojoaque says New Mexico Gov. Susanna 
Martinez’s office and the state’s Gaming 
Control Board are illegally attempting 
to interfere with its casino operations. 
In addition to filing lawsuits against the 
governor, the Tribe has complained to 
the state Attorney General’s Office that 
the Gaming Control Board illegally met 
behind closed doors to discuss Pojoaque ’s 
gambling activities. 

A 2001 gambling compact between 
the Pueblo and the state expired at the end 
of June, and the two sides have not been 
able to come to terms on a new agreement. 
The Pueblo maintains that the federal 
government, not the state, has jurisdiction 
over its casino operations. (The U.S. 
Attorney’s Office has agreed to allow the 
Pueblo to continue operating casinos while 
a federal lawsuit on the issue is pending.) 

The Pueblo’s recent complaint to the 
state Attorney General’s Office alleges 


the board violated the Open Meetings 
Act by holding a closed session to discuss 
“how to retaliate against the vendors and 
manufacturers who do business with the 
Pueblo’s gaming operations,” according 
to a report by the Santa Fe New Mexican. 

The meeting agenda indicates the 
board planned a closed executive session 
to discuss “various compliance issues 
related to tribal gaming matters.” But 
the complaint alleges the board had no 
legal justification to have the discussion 
in private. While the 2001 compact had 
a provision allowing closed talks on 
gambling matters, its intent was to keep 
information about the Tribe confidential. 

Also, the complaint notes that the 
compact expired before the discussion was 
held, meaning the state’s jurisdiction over 
the Tribe’s gambling activity had ended. 

The complaint also says the meeting 
notice failed to state “with reasonable 
specificity” what would be discussed 
during the closed session. After the 
closed talk, the board announced that it 
had determined the Pueblo was operating 
illegally and that licenses for vendors who 
do business with the Pueblo would be 
suspended pending a legal evaluation. 

Pueblo of Pojoaque Gov. Joseph 
Talachy accused the gaming board of 
sending intimidating letters to the Pueblo’s 
casino vendors, mischaracterizing the U.S. 
Attorney’s stance on the casino operations 
and making vendors fear they would 
lose their licenses if they continued to do 
business with Pojoaque. 

“They are manipulating our vendors,” 
Talachy said, indicating the state has begun 
delaying license extensions. “They won’t 
come right out and say, ‘We aren’t going 
to license you if you are doing business 
with the Pueblo.’ They know they can’t 
assert jurisdiction in Indian Country. It’s 
an unfair way of trying to shut our casino 
down as we are planning our case.” 

The Gaming Control Board’s acting 
Executive Director Donovan Lieurance 
said via email that the board denied 
the allegations and is awaiting the state 
Attorney General’s response. Attorney 
General’s Office spokesman James 
Hallinan said the office determined that 
there is sufficient information to open 
an investigation into whether an Open 
Meetings Act violation occurred. 

The maximum penalty for violating 
the act is a $500 fine. But, Hallinan 
said via email, “It is usually more cost- 
effective and more in line with the spirit 
of the Open Meetings Act to ‘enforce’ by 
promoting compliance through education 
and assisting public bodies to avoid 
committing violations before the fact, 
thereby ensuring uninterrupted public 
access to open meetings.” 

Despite the lack of a stiff penalty for 
an Open Meetings Act violation, Talachy 
said he hopes the complaint will bring 
awareness to the “passive aggressive” 
tactics the state is employing and force the 
board to hold an open session on the issue 
of the vendor licenses, where the Pueblo 
and others could provide input. 

- Santa Fe New Mexican 

Ho-Chunks OK pot 
use on tribal lands 

MADISON, Wis. — About a month 
after the Menominee Indian Tribe voted 
to legalize medicinal and recreational 
use of marijuana on its reservation, the 
Ho-Chunk Nation of Wisconsin General 
Council has voted to reverse a policy that 
made the use and sale of marijuana on 
tribal lands illegal. 

The Ho-Chunk announced that its 
63 percent of members voted in favor, 
34 percent voted against and 3 percent 
abstained from the vote. Officials tell 
WKOW.com that the ruling does not make 
the use and sale of marijuana legal yet on 
their tribal lands, and that officials will be 
researching the implications of changing 
the ban. 

The Ho-Chunk say all branches of its 
government will begin to determine how to 
move forward with details and will make 
announcements in the coming weeks. The 
Ho-Chunk are a Siouan-speaking Tribe of 
Native Americans, native to the present- 
day states of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
parts of Iowa and Illinois. Today there 
are two separate federally recognized 
Ho-Chunk-related Native Tribes: the 
Ho-Chunk Nation of Wisconsin and 
Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. 

- WKOW.com 

Archaeologist: Massacre 
graves found 

ST. GEORGE, Utah — Two mass 
grave sites that hold the bodies of men, 
women and children murdered in the 
1857 Mountain Meadows Massacre near 
southwest Utah may have been discovered 
by a California archaeologist. 

However, the graves aren’t on the land 
the Mormon church purchased in order 
to memorialize the victims in what USA 
Today has described as “one of the darkest 
chapters in Utah’s pioneer history.” 

Everett Bassett said it took him about 
20 minutes to discover the two mass graves 
sites in August 2014. After speaking with 
descendants of the victims, he presented 
his findings on Sept. 12 at the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre Foundation’s meeting 
in Harrison, Arkansas. 


Bassett said that after reading U.S. 
Army documents from 1859 about the 
burials and visiting the site previously 
thought to hold the graves, he determined 
the current burial locations were incorrect. 

The massacre was the violent 
culmination of friction between members 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints and other pioneers at the time. The 
Sept. 11, 1857 attack, about 30 miles north 
of St. George, occurred during a territorial 
conflict later called the Utah War. 

The Baker-Fancher party, made 
up mostly of Arkansas emigrants, was 
camped in the meadows on their way 
westward when nearby militia leaders 
made plans to attack the wagon train 
and blame the attack on the local Paiute 
Indians. Some of the militiamen tried to 
disguise themselves by wearing Native 
American dress. 

After a five-day siege near Cedar 
City, Utah, militia leaders deceived the 
emigrants into coming out. Maj. John D. 
Lee offered safe passage if they would 
surrender and follow them north. Escorted 
by the armed militiamen, the party walked 
about a mile before the Mormon militia 
turned and attacked, killing approximately 
120 men, women and children and sparing 
only 1 7 children younger than seven. 

For decades, church leaders asserted 
that the Paiute committed the act, raising 
the ire of the descendants of the survivors. 
Lee was executed in 1877 for his role in 
the massacre. 

The bodies were either quickly buried 
or left out in the open along one of the 
primary pioneer roads. In 1859, the Army 
sent 207 men to properly bury the bodies 
in two rock cairns. 

The Mormon church, which expressed 
“profound regret” for the massacre in 
2007, owns the 800-plus acres of land 
where the incident occurred and erected 
a monument in 1990 to the victims. The 
property owned by the church was also 
believed to house the two grave sites. 

Using the Army records, Bassett was 
able to locate the Califomia/Old Spanish 
Trail, which led him to a piece of private 
property not owned by the church. Bassett 
said the massacre site is correct but after 
comparing the historic records to the 
Mormon church-owned property, he 
realized the burial locations were marked 
in the wrong places. 

“I was looking around and realized 
I was actually standing on top of this 
massive pile of rocks down in this ravine,” 
Bassett said. “The measurements taken 
by the Army were so accurate that when 
I followed the map using surveying 
equipment I was like 2 feet from it.” 

Bassett is positive the locations are 
correct, though the graves will have to be 
exhumed to confirm their authenticity. 

The Mountain Meadows Massacre 
Foundation is trying to come to an 
agreement with the land owner for 
conservation of the sites and wants to 
give them national monument status. 
The Mormon church-owned site was 
designated as a national historic landmark 
in 2011. 

“It’s the highest order of federal 
protection out there and that has been 
our goal from the beginning,” said Phil 
Bolinger, Mountain Meadows Massacre 
Foundation president. “We want to 
honor and respect those that were lost at 
Mountain Meadows in one of the worst 
tragedies in the westward expansion.” 

- USA Today.com 

Native boy pulled from class 
over mohawk haircut 

SANTA CLARA, Utah — Seven- 
year-old Jakobe Sanden was proud of his 
new mohawk hairstyle, one that his father 
says represents Jakobe’s Native roots. 

Arrowhead Elementary School 
administrators didn’t agree. They called 
it a distraction and pulled him from class 
and told father, Gary Sanden, to get it cut. 

“I told the superintendent I was in no 
means going to cut his hair because it’s a 
symbol of who we are,” Sanden, 43, told 
The Washington Post. 

“We had students that weren’t used 
to it,” Arrowhead principal Susan Harrah 
told Fox affiliate KSTU. “So the teacher 
brought the student to my attention.” 

Rex Wilkey, assistant superintendent 
for primary education, said in a statement 
that administrators decided the hairstyle 
was “possibly in violation of the school 
district student grooming policy” and 
“the student’s parents were notified of the 
possible violation.” 

Mom, Teyawnna Sanden, 43, posted 
her frustrations online. 

“So f’n irritated right now,” she wrote 
on Facebook. “I get a call from the boys’ 
school and she said Kobe’s not allowed to 
have a mohawk . . . that it’s school policy. 
WTH! Really? It’s hair!” 

Finally, Gary Sanden said he was 
advised to get a letter from tribal leaders 
to explain the Native American tradition 
of wearing mohawks. 

“That’s like calling up the governor of 
our state,” Sanden said. “But I called and 
got the letter. My wife did, too.” 

Seneca Nation Tribal Councilor 
William Canella then wrote a letter to the 
school district’s superintendent: “From 
past centuries to the modem era, Native 
boys have worn their hair in various lengths 
and styles to demonstrate their pride in 
their heritage ... It is common for Seneca 



boys to wear a mohawk because after 
years of discrimination and oppression, 
they are proud to share who they are. It’s 
disappointing that your school does not 
view diversity in a positive manner, and 
it is our hope that Jakobe does not suffer 
from any discrimination by the school 
administration or faculty as a result of his 
hair cut.” 

Sanden is a member of the Seneca 
Nation of Indians. His wife, Teyawnna 
Sanden, belongs to the Kaibab Band 
of Paiutes Indians. The couple lives in 
St. George, a city that sits near several 
Indian reservations - the Shivwits Band 
of Paiutes, less than 10 miles from the 
school, and the Kaibab Paiutes near the 
Utah- Arizona border. 

Wilkey said in statement that the issue 
was resolved after the Seneca Nation of 
Indians provided information indicating 
that the hairstyle was considered a 
“cultural preference.” 

Jakobe did not cut his hair and was 
not suspended from school. 

- The Washington Post 

Creek’s $18M search won’t 
impact Margaritaville, RiverWalk 

JENKS, Okla. — The Muscogee 
Creek Nation’s search for an additional 
$18.7 million to ensure tribal services 
are provided in the upcoming fiscal year. 
The Tribe said maneuvering funds within 
the proposed fiscal year 2016 budget will 
have zero impact on the $365 million 
Margaritaville resort expansion of its 
River Spirit casino, as well as the $22 
million FlyingTee Entertainment and Golf 
Complex at RiverWalk Crossing in Jenks, 
Oklahoma. 

“The term ‘shortfall’ is getting used, 
but this isn’t a shortfall,” media director 
Christina Good Voice told Tulsa World. 
“The Muscogee (Creek) Nation has the 
funds; it’s simply a matter of working with 
the National Council to move the funds 
around.” 

Principal Chief George Tiger told the 
council that $18.7 million in funds needs 
to be identified and allocated toward 
providing direct services. Tiger noted the 
Tribe has grown significantly, as has the 
nation’s permanent fund, generating a 
greater demand for educational and health 
services, Tiger said. 

The gaming budget pays for the 
majority of Creek Nation services, Tiger 
said. He said the casinos are performing 
well financially, but it still isn’t enough 
to keep pace with the increase in demand 
for services. On average, Tiger said, 
comparable Tribes pay $5 per citizen on 
direct services and programs, while the 
Creeks spend $1. 

“We’ve grown in terms of what 
we’re doing as a nation in areas of 
economic development, educational 
programs, health programs and even land 
acquisitions,” Tiger said. “Our priority is 
going to continue to be providing services 
to our citizens.” 

According to figures released by the 
Creek Tribe, the Creek Nation now has a 
citizenship of 79,520, a jump of 13 percent 
since 2012. Since September 2012, the 
Tribe’s permanent fund has bulged to $308 
million from $224 million, a 38 percent 
increase or $84 million. 

Three proposals were set out recently 
to the tribal council for securing the 
$18.7 million: changing the distribution 
amounts, borrowing against the permanent 
fund or deferring some debt retirement, 
according to Patricia Kilian, the Tribe’s 
acting controller. 

- Tulsa World 

HUD awards $12.4 million 
to 18 Tribes to address mold 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) announced it 
has awarded $12.4 million to 18 tribal 
communities in 13 states to remove and 
prevent dangerous mold in more than 
1,000 homes. This is the largest amount 
to date awarded by HUD for this purpose. 

The grants are being made available 
through HUD’s Indian Community 
Development Block Grant (ICDBG) 
program, which addresses a wide variety 
of community development and affordable 
housing activities. 

These grants will support mold 
remediation in housing owned or operated 
by Tribes, tribally designated housing 
entities or tribal organizations, with 
priority given to units with the most 
evidence of mold. 

“Every family in America deserves a 
safe and healthy place to call home,” said 
HUD Secretary Julian Castro. “These mold 
remediation grants demonstrate HUD’s 
commitment to partnering with Native 
American communities to improve tribal 
housing and create healthy communities 
where families can thrive.” 

Established in 1977, HUD’s ICDBG 
program assists Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Native villages to meet their community 
development needs. A second more 
general round of ICDBG funding will be 
announced later this year. 

- White House Office of 
Communications 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Lee Zepeda, the new Education Department 
director, poses in Hollywood. 


Lee Zepeda 
named 
Education 
director 

Former Ahfachkee 
principal aims to 
stabilize department 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Lee Zepeda, a former teacher and 
principal at Ahfachkee School, was 
recently tapped to serve as Education 
Department director as the new school 
year began. 

“This was a huge opportunity to 
step back into education again,” Zepeda 
said. “It’s an opportunity to refocus the 
department and remind ourselves we 
are supposed to encourage students and 
equip them with what they need to be 
successful.” 

Shortly after graduating from Stetson 
University in 1993, Zepeda joined the 
faculty at Ahfachkee, where he taught 
for five years before being promoted to 
lead the school. He served as principal 
for five more years before joining the 
Tribe’s Human Resources Department as 
chief executive officer in 2005. In 2010, 
Zepeda left to spend time with his family 
and pursue a master’s degree in biblical 
studies from Liberty University. 

Zepeda plans to bring stability to the 
department by filling open positions with 
employees who will build relationships 
with students and get to know them 
personally. 

“We need to find out what the students 
like and don’t like, so we can guide them 
based on their interests,” Zepeda said. 
“The only way to do that is by getting to 
know them well. The students aren’t just 
numbers; they are actual people.” 

Zepeda believes hiring the right 
people will make the department more 
functional. 

“The possibilities are wide open,” he 
said. “When students are successful, the 
Tribe is successful.” 

As a parent of a 1 6-year-old son, Nick, 
Zepeda has interacted with the Education 
Department for years. To prepare for 
the challenges facing the department, he 
has been meeting with Parent Advisory 
Committees on each reservation to learn 
what issues are important to parents and 
to gain their trust. 

“Students bring everything to us,” 
Zepeda said. “We don’t have anything 
without them. We need to help them 
accomplish what they want to. We can 
make this happen. It’s entirely possible.” 

Zepeda believes the department 
exists to help move students forward. 
He plans to accomplish this by returning 
to basics and providing students with 
skills they can use to succeed. He doesn’t 
believe in looking backward - only to the 
future. 

“It’s hard to drive forward if you’re 
only looking in the rearview mirror,” he 
said. “For children, the world is wide 
open to them and they believe they can 
do anything. As we get older, we limit 
ourselves and let other people limit us. 
But for them, the world is open to any 
possibility.” 


Foreign exchange students 
learn about first Americans 


BY EILEEN JOLER 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Foreign exchange 
students from Italy who visited the United 
States in early September learned more than 
they expected after a day-long educational 
adventure at Billie Swamp Safari. 

“I had no idea that when we would tour 
America we would come here. I never made 
the connection that the first people here 
were not what you call ‘American,’” said 
Andrea Cusumano, 17, of the Italian high 
school Liceo Scientifico Galileo Galilei in 
Palermo, Sicily. 

The 28 foreign exchange students were 
hosted in South Florida by Archbishop 
McCarthy High School in Southwest 
Ranches and on the Big Cypress Reservation 
attraction by Seminole Tribe members John 
Osceola, 16, who is a junior at McCarthy, 
and John’s father, Gem Osceola. 

McCarthy principal Richard P. Jean 
said he chose the field trip to Billie Swamp 
because he wanted the Italian students to 
see an authentic slice of Florida history. 

“When we took McCarthy students last 
year to Palermo for cultural exchange, there 
was so much history to see everywhere we 
looked. But where can we go at home for 
real history? Where can kids ask someone, 
‘How long have you been here,’ and the 
answer is, ‘Forever,’” Jean said. 

John, who lives in Davie, said he 
hoped the Italian students and his McCarthy 
classmates who attended the outing would 
gamer appreciation for the indigenous 
culture his family has known for generations. 

“I am honored that they came out here 
to experience the culture that is native 
to Florida,” he said. “It’s the tme culture. 
Even though I live in the United States, the 
reservations have always influenced who I 
am.” 

John said most of his immediate family 
lives on the Hollywood Reservation. 

Gem Osceola said Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola helped arrange 
the excursion that included a swamp buggy 



Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Culture Department representative Victor Billie, right, shows Italian foreign exchange students and teens from Archbishop McCarthy High 
School a Seminole canoe in the making Sept. 3 during a tour of Billie Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. Seminole Tribe members John 
Osceola, 16, who is a junior at McCarthy, and John’s father, Gem Osceola, helped organize the excursion. 


ride through wild land, airboat spree through 
marsh and sawgrass, alligator wrestling 
exhibition and tour of a replica Seminole 
village. 

Victor Billie, a representative from the 
Big Cypress Culture Department, guided 
students through the chickee camp that 


included chickees for sleeping, cooking and 
canoe carving. They stopped to admire and 
purchase beaded bracelets, necklaces and 
other jewelry fashioned by Linda Beletso 
and her daughters Lorraine Posado and 
Lenora Roberts. 

Throughout the camp tour, Billie shared 


bits of the Tribe’s history and revealed how 
some of the culture has evolved because 
of circumstance. For instance, prior to 
European occupation, Seminoles carved 
canoes with rounded ends out of 50- to 

♦ See CULTURE EXCHANGE on page 3B 


Explorers program kicks off 
school year with new twist 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Something newfangled took children 
and teens by surprise during the first 
Police Explorers Program meetings of the 
school year at Big Cypress, Brighton, Fort 
Pierce, Immokalee, Hollywood and Tampa 
reservations. 

“We are evolving,” said Seminole Police 
Department Officer Michele Harbin at the 
Sept. 9 meeting at Big Cypress Community 
Center. “And we are incorporating all of 


Public Safety into the program.” 

Harbin and SPD Sgt. Colleen Hardin, 
who supervises the program on all 
reservations, then introduced Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue Department 
Lt. Roberto Vega and firefighter-paramedic 
Steve Pagan. No longer will Fire Rescue 
Department personnel be present merely to 
respond to an unlikely emergency, she said. 

The program that for decades gave 
youth an exciting inside peek into the world 
of police work is now integrating fire rescue. 
Tribalwide, SPD and Fire Rescue personnel 


work under the umbrella of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Public Safety Office. 

“We’re going to bring fire hoses out; 
you’ll be able to try on fire gear; and we’ll 
teach you about all kinds of jobs in the 
Seminole Fire Rescue Department,” Vega 
told the children. 

Vega said he and Pagan will also help 
the Explorers draw exit maps in case of fire 
at their homes and get basic knowledge 
about a slew of other lifesaving measures. 

“Will we get to spray people with the 
fire hose?” asked Riley Hill, 8. “I just want 


to wet someone with the fire hose.” 

Vega promised that he, and only he, can 
be sprayed - a little bit - maybe. 

Last year about 150 kids ages 6 to 
19 participated in the Police Explorers 
Program tribal wide. The organization 
spotlights a specific topic, such as crime 
scene investigation or traffic stops, two 
evenings per month. Typically, the first 
meeting teaches the basics of the topic. 
The second meeting puts kids in hands-on 
situations to practice what they learned. 

Hardin said the Police Explorers’ dual 
mission with the Fire Rescue Department 
is geared to inspire more youth into public 
safety service. 

“This year kids will get one side from 
police and the other side from fire rescue,” 
Hardin said. “When a 911 call comes in, 
like for a car crash, whoever arrives first 
knows what to do first. After that, police and 
fire have a constant correlation but different 
jobs.” 

The first exercise of the year featured 
fingerprinting. On one hand, the children 
learned how fingerprints are obtained from 
an individual. On the other hand, they 
supplied their fingerprints to a permanent 
record in case they are needed for 
identification later. 

Harbin, who is the Explorers adviser 
for Big Cypress and Naples, said members 
learn and have fun at the same time. Some 
of the coolest activities include ATV driving 
training, water safety and an annual field 
trip to Washington, D.C. 

Fundraising fun happens year-round. 
Members shouted out ideas: bake sales, 
face painting, raffles, lunch sales, car 
washes. Active members will earn coins to 
carry in their pockets to prove that they are 
members in high regard among important 
public safety employees. 

“The coins are very, very rare,” 
Harbin said. “The Chief (of Police William 
Latchford) has one and I have two. I carry 
them with me all the time.” 

Hardin already deems the expanded 
Explorers club as “great.” 

“We want to open the door for any 
child or youth,” Hardin said. “If they are 
even slightly interested in careers to serve 
and protect then they can be drawn in and 
welcomed.” 



Eileen Soler 

Members of the Police Explorers Program at Big Cypress Reservation participate Sept. 9 with Fire Rescue and Seminole Police Department personnel 
at the first meeting of the year. 
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Bullying beaten on PECS b-ball court 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Dunkers, high fliers 
and trick dribblers of the Court Kingz 
basketball team challenged Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School faculty to a game 
Sept. 18 and shared their anti-bullying 
message with students while they were at it. 

Principal Brian Greseth led a team of 
10 teachers and aides, but while the faculty 
gave their all, they didn’t stand a chance 
against the entertainment basketball team 
comprised of hot shot basketball players. 

“I lost my game a long time ago,” said 
Greseth, who played at Augsburg College in 
Minnesota 35 years ago. 

The event was a precursor to National 
Bullying Prevention Month in October, 
which was founded by the Parent Advocacy 
Coalition for Educational Rights (PACER) 
in 2006 to raise awareness for bullying 
prevention. Greseth said the school wanted 
a bullying prevention program and the 
Court Kingz had experience working with a 
variety of groups. 

The game started with a little trash talk. 
Court Kingz asked the teachers if they were 
scared, to which they all yelled, “No way.” 

On the court, the teachers were 
outplayed, but that didn’t stop them from 
laughing their way up 
and down the court 
during the game. 

Students cheered for 
their teachers but also 
when a Court Kingz 
player dunked the ball. 

Court Kingz won 
57-34, but the most 
important outcome was 
that students heard the 
team’s anti-bullying 
message loud and clear. 

Angelo “Mr. 

Viral” Sharpless, who 
has been featured on 
ESPN’s “SportsCenter” 
and toured with the 
Harlem Globetrotters, 
spoke to students during 
halftime. 

“If you see someone 
getting bullied, doing 
nothing isn’t the right 
thing at all,” Sharpless 
said. “If you can help 
that person out, he will 
help you one day, too, 
and you’ll have a friend 
for life.” 

Inspirational talk 
continued as Tim Vester, 
of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, 
addressed students. 


“Believe you are special because you 
are,” he said. “I challenge you all to look 
in the mirror and tell yourself you are 
beautiful and smart. When you believe in 
yourself, you will make a difference in the 
lives around you.” 

PECS will hold additional anti-bullying 
programs throughout the month. Classroom 
doors will be decorated with anti-bullying 
themes, and students will pledge to unite 
against bullying. They will wear orange 
on Unity Day, Oct. 21, to stand against 
bullying. 

Students will cap events by joining 
in an end bullying simulcast presented by 
Stand Strong Florida on Nov. 7. 

PACER’s website details that bullying 
has devastating effects on children, 
including avoiding school, loss of self- 
esteem, increased anxiety and depression. 
The group works with education-based 
organizations to provide schools with 
resources to help them respond to bullying 
behavior and to educate the community 
about their role in preventing bullying. 

After the basketball game, students 
lined up to meet players, take photos and 
get autographs on anything they could, 
including shoes, shirts, cell phone and 
tablet cases, backpacks and even a math 
homework assignment. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School faculty plays against the Court Kingz in an exhibition 
basketball game Sept. 18 as part of the bullying prevention program at the school. 


Beverly Bidney 

Michael ‘Jet’ Blue, of the Court Kingz, leads Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students in an impromptu dance before the 
basketball game between the faculty and the Kingz during a bullying prevention program. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students interact with Michael ‘Jet’ Blue, of the Court 
Kingz, during the bullying prevention program at the school, which featured a game 
between the faculty and the Kingz. 
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Music room adds Hard 
Rock ‘stepping stones’ 
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Eileen Soler 

Hard Rock design and installation technician Michael Edgar displays a Beatles poster Aug. 29 at the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club music studio. 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Robert North 
sees rock ‘n’ roll possibilities inside the 
Hollywood Boys & Girls Club music studio. 

Two top-notch, complete drum sets 
fill the floor; a row of electric and acoustic 
guitars, including two Fender Stratocasters, 
line a wall. Among the periphery: two 
keyboards, a xylophone, several amps, 


yards of electric cords and a “state-of-the- 
art” soundproof recording booth. 

“If a tribal youth is so inclined to 
music, art or poetry, then the metaphor that 
‘the world is a stage’ can be right here. We 
encourage them to take the stage,” said 
North, director of the Seminole Boys & 
Girls Club tribal wide. 

On a Saturday morning in August, 
the Tribe’s business giant, Hard Rock 
International, kicked in with a little 
decorative inspiration. 

Using a hammer 
and level, Hard Rock 
design and installation 
technician Michael Edgar 
graced doorways and 
walls with two sets of 
drumsticks and four retro 
posters. 

The drumsticks are 
from the Hard Rock 
Hotel San Diego and 
the former Hard Rock 
Cafe in Sacramento. The 
posters include Little 
Richard with the Beatles 
at the Tower Ballroom 
and the Silver Beatles at 
the Cavern Club, both 
in 1962; the Jackson 
Five and Diana Ross 
and the Supremes at the 
Grand Theater in 1971; 
and Michael Jackson at 
Wembley Stadium in 
1988. 

Hard Rock boasts 
more than 70,000 items 
of memorabilia in its 
collection. Items can 
be seen, according to 
the website, “from a 
lock of hair to a 5 -ton 
psychedelic bus” at www. 
memorabilia, hardrock. 
com. 

“I take real joy in 
my work. It’s fun getting 
to see all the awesome 
pieces,” said Edgar, who 
recently helped stage an 
exhibit completely in 


Fender guitars played by Jimi Hendrix. “It’s 
always good to have an element of Hard 
Rock in the music environment.” 

North said the donation came after 
a conversation he had with Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola. 

Councilman Osceola told North, 
“Whatever you need let me know.” North 
asked him to help decorate the room, so 
Councilman Osceola called Hard Rock, 
“and here it is. We’re bringing the outside 
in,” North said. 

The Hard Rock donation adds to 
creative “stepping stones and building 
blocks” already in place at the Boys & 
Girls Clubs, North said. In Immokalee, 
Brighton and Big Cypress, the clubs have 
similar spaces to create and explore artistic 
expression but in ways dictated by the 
children’s collective interest. 

“The whole goal (of Boys & Girls 
Clubs) is not necessarily to produce a bunch 
of musicians but to help children become 
comfortable knowing that their expression 
is important,” North said. 

Immokalee children show more 
interest in photography and video so they 
have more iPads and digital cameras. Big 
Cypress kids enjoy performing arts so the 
community center stage has been upgraded 
with surround sound for big-time karaoke 
nights. 

In Brighton, the Boys & Girls Club 
relocated last school year from a trailer 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School to 
the old culture education building. North 
said the larger space will allow for future 
enhancements as the community sees fit. 

For Hollywood kids, the music studio, 
which also includes a separate recording 
control room, is used by individual 
musicians and departments. 

The Culture Department uses the rooms 
twice annually to record preschool children 
singing at Christmas and showcasing 
Mikasuki language skills at graduation. 
Meanwhile, youth, including Ozzie 
Holdiness and Kyrell Josh, rehearse and 
record for monthly and quarterly community 
performances that attract crowds. 

“There are all kinds of opportunities. 
Our children are taking us one step closer to 
the future,” North said. 



Eileen Soler 

Hard Rock design and installation technician Michael Edgar prepares 
to hang authentic Hard Rock drumsticks at the Hollywood Boys & 
Girls Club music studio. 



Eileen Soler 

Italian foreign exchange students and students from Archbishop McCarthy High School in 
Southwest Ranches gather Sept. 3 under a cooking chickee at Billie Swamp Safari for a 
presentation about Seminole culture by Big Cypress Culture Department representative Victor 
Billie, right. 


♦ CULTURE EXCHANGE 

From page 1 B 


60-foot-tall, very thick cypress trees, Billie 
said. But when the Seminole learned from 
the Spanish that pointed ends on the stern 
and bow would cut easier through sawgrass 
swamp, they altered their own tradition. 

In the cooking chickee, a small army 
of women from the Immokalee Culture 
Department served up tastes of corn 
soflcee, Indian stew made of fatty beef and 
naturally sweet pumpkin frybread. 

“Our fire is always burning so we say 
our village is alive. The cooking chickee 
is always in the middle of the camp, and 
the fire is always made of four logs,” Billie 
told the group. “In the past days, we would 
eat anything wild like deer and boar, but 


now, like you, some of the Tribe goes to 
Kentucky Fried Chicken.” 

Gem Osceola said the visit gave him 
pause to think about “then and now.” 

“Seeing the culture alive here and 
knowing how the Seminole lived and 
some still do makes me see how much has 
changed between me and [Victor] even 
though we are only one generation apart,” 
he said. 

McCarthy students Giovanna Raffa, 
16, and her sister Isabella Raffa, 15, 
admitted they were awed by the tour. 

“I kept imagining how the Indians 
survived here, how they made the canoes, 
cooked at the fire and dealt with alligators,” 
Isabella said. 

“I thought about Victor Billie’s 
grandfather and the details of what his life 
must have been,” Giovanna said. 



Eileen Soler 

Italian foreign exchange students try tasty bites of pumpkin frybread during a tour of Billie 
Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Hollywood preschoolers load up on books 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood 
Preschool welcomed the new school year 
with a Scholastic Book Fair to help equip 
students and parents for a year of reading 
and learning. The fair, which ran from Aug. 
3 1 to Sept. 4, raised money for new books 
in the classrooms. 

“After the last one in March, each 
class got about $200 worth of books,” said 
Jennine Perez, center manager. “We brought 
it back because all the purchases benefit the 
preschool.” 

The book fair was deemed a success as 
the preschool raised about the same amount 
compared to its spring book fair. 

Scholastic, which began as a western 
Pennsylvania magazine in 1920, has 


grown into a global business that promotes 
literacy through revenue-generating events 
in schools worldwide. For more than 30 
years, Scholastic’s book fairs have raised 
millions in cash and educational resources 
for schools. 

In addition to the money raised, 
Scholastic gives schools a percentage of 
the income back in “Scholastic dollars,” 
which have twice the value of cash. Perez 
said they may go shopping in Scholastic’s 
warehouse in Pompano Beach. 

“We hope to restock all the classroom 
libraries and get more audio books,” she 
said. 

After the last book fair, preschools 
tribalwide earned enough to purchase 
listening centers for every classroom on 
each reservation. The listening centers 
include equipment and eight headphones 
for students to listen to 
audio books while the 
teacher turns the pages. 

All week, students 
and parents shopped 
the colorful displays of 
books, toys, puppets and 
school supplies together. 
The kids searched the 
shelves for just the 
right book to take home 
and the adults gladly 
complied. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kru Gowen, 4, and his father, Nathan Gowen, search the shelves for just the right books 
Sept. 4 at the Hollywood Preschool Scholastic Book Fair. Kru and his sister Irie went home 
with arms full of treasured new books. 
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Benjamin Smith, 3, plays with a twirly topped pen Sept. 4 at the Hollywood Preschool 
Scholastic Book Fair. 


Laden with books, Alexandra Beasley, 19 months, looks at a toy 
her grandmother Bobbie Billie handed her Sept. 3 at the Hollywood 
Preschool Scholastic Book Fair. 


Beverly Bidney 

Irie Gowen, 3, is thrilled by the selection of books Sept. 4 at the Scholastic Book Fair. 
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Seminole Tribe’s youngest celebrate 
Indian Day with gators, games galore 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Indian Day celebrations came earliest 
for the youngest Tribal members Sept. 
18 when preschool students tribalwide 
attended simultaneous events to honor 
culture, tradition and Seminole pride. 

Thommy Doud, director of the Tribe’s 
preschools, said nearly 220 children 
participated in Indian Day happenings at 
the same time in Immokalee, Big Cypress, 
Hollywood and Brighton reservations. 

In Hollywood, the Tribe’s tiniest 
students fashioned patchwork posters out 
of construction paper, petted a real alligator 
named Wally, tossed toy hatchets and 
competed for cardboard crowns in clothing 
contests. 

The Rev. Paul Buster treated all the 
children, and plenty of grown-ups, to 
traditional storytelling. 

In one story, Buster told of a talkative 
turtle’s adventure. The turtle lumbered on 
his way to finding food but stopped to chat 
with many creatures returning from dining 
on the same berry bush to which he was 
headed. 

“He was taking his time and asking 
everyone coming back from the bush about 
the food. Was the food good? What did it 
taste like? By the time he got there, it was 
too late; all of the animals had eaten all the 
food except for one shriveled berry,” Buster 
said. 


The moral of the story: Do not waste 
time; do not stop and just talk about goals. A 
person who doesn’t move forward will lose 
out. 

“If there is something to do in life, just 
do it. Do your homework, practice your 
music or sport. Do it,” Buster said. 

Preschoolers in Brighton celebrated 
with their hands, hearts and minds deep in 
Seminole culture. 

The youngsters kneaded dough into 
frybread, tossed kid-size skillets and threw 
lightweight wooden hatchets. Together, they 
sang “The Numbers Song” sweetly in the 
Creek language of their ancestors. 

Immokalee and Big Cypress events 
were also staged for children to mark the 
day. 

Buster said the special day of activities 
just for preschoolers provided important 
educational opportunities - even if the 
pint-size participants did not realize it. 
Traditional and cultural lessons at any age 
can last a lifetime, he said. 

“When I was little my mom said that I 
might not understand; but as I grew up at 10 
years old, 20 and 30 - and probably when I 
am 100 years old, I still hear her voice and I 
still say to myself, ‘This is what my mother 
meant,”’ Buster said. “Little children might 
not ingest the message yet but the mindset 
is there.” 

Staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this report. 



Beverly Bidney 
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Beverly Bidney 

Damahni Bonilla and Teodoro Estrada, both 3, concentrate 
on learning ‘The Number Song’ in Creek from culture 
teacher Laverne Thomas at the Brighton Preschool Indian 
Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Alligator wrestler James Holt and his sidekick gator Wally try hard to entice children into their fold 
during Hollywood Preschool Indian Day festivities. 


Beverly Bidney 

Serenity Buck, 3, shows her skill at the skillet throw Sept. 18 during 
the Brighton Preschool Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Delilah Hall, 2, is crowned by her mother, Lily Hall, after winning a clothing 
contest during the Hollywood Preschool Indian Day festivities. 


Eileen Soler 

Daniel Osceola and Ava-Jae Cypress are proud clothing contest winners Sept. 18 at 
Hollywood Preschool Indian Day festivities. 


Teodoro Estrada, 3, throws the hatchet during the Brighton Preschool 
Indian Day celebration. The youngsters also made frybread, tossed 
skillets and learned songs in the Creek language. 


Eileen Soler 

Resha Doctor tries to distract her son Caden Jumper from fearing Wally, 
an alligator held by alligator wrestler James Holt, during Hollywood 
Preschool Indian Day festivities. 


The Rev. Paul Buster tells a traditional story to children from Hollywood Preschool during Indian Day festivities. 
Buster’s story told about a hungry turtle who dawdled and talked so much along the way to finding food that 
by the time he arrived at a berry bush, all but one shriveled berry was left. 


Eileen Soler 

Girls from the Hollywood Preschool 4- and 5-year-old classes line up to be judged in a clothing contest during Indian Day festivities 
geared just for kids. 
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Eileen Soler 

Terrance ‘Big Jim’ Marbra delivers a left hook to Ernest ‘Zeus’ Mazyck Sept. 5 during bout 4 of the 
eight-card World Heavyweight Champions Fight Night at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. Marbra won 
the four rounds by decision. 


Heavyweight event packs 
a punch at Hard Rock Live 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — As an undisputed 
world heavyweight boxing champion in 
the early 1990s, Riddick Bowe didn’t 
share the spotlight with anybody. Nearly 
25 years later, as he sat at a round table 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood, Bowe surveyed a 
ballroom chock-full of heavyweight boxing 
champions - some older than the 48-year- 
old and some younger - and gladly 
accepted the split attention he received. 

Bowe’s right-hand, which helped earn 
him millions during his career, pointed to 
a sample of the other boxing greats in the 
room. 

“You got Oliver McCall, Evander 
(Holyfield), Tony Tubbs,” Bowe said. “To 
me, it’s a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
be with all the former world champions, 
and most of them are nice guys.” 

Those “nice guys” were fierce 
competitors inside the ring during the 
peak of their careers, but they proved to be 


gentle giants Sept. 4 as about two dozen 
heavyweight champions - most retired - 
met in one room to reminisce, gather for a 
group photo in black-and-white tuxedoes 
and interview with the media and a 
documentary filmmaker. 

In one corner, Mike Tyson sat in a 
chair while makeup was applied to his 
tattooed-face before the photo shoot. In 
another comer, 65 -year-old Larry Holmes, 
who beat Muhammad Ali 35 years ago in 
Ali’s second-to-last fight, chatted with 
current heavyweight champion Wladimir 
Klitschko. 

Using a rolling walker for assistance, 
Leon Spinks, 62, entered the ballroom to 
hearty applause from his fellow champions. 

For the group photo, Tyson and 
Holyfield - who were at the center of the 
sports world in a notorious 1997 fight 
when Tyson was disqualified for biting 
Holyfield’s ears - sat next to each other in 
the center of the front row. 

The following night most of the boxers 

+ See BOXING on page 5C 


Seminole senior, freshman 
join Terriers on the gridiron 


BY KEVIN JO HNSON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — Being in the 
middle of a memorable victory for the 
Moore Haven High School football team 
is right where Yopalakiyo Osceola wanted 
to be on an autumn Friday night during his 
senior year. 

Osceola, a newbie to football, started 
on the offensive line at right tackle and 
helped Moore Haven post its first victory 
against Glades Day in nearly 20 years. 

“I love it,” Osceola said in summation 
of his first few games as a Terrier. 

Moore Haven shmgged off a two-and- 
a-half hour weather delay at the start and 
emerged with a 27-21 win against Glades 
Day in a Sept. 11 game that ended about 10 
minutes past midnight. 


“Big rival,” first-year Moore Haven 
coach Richard Roudybush said. “We 
haven’t beat them since 1996, about 14 
times. It’s a big deal.” 

Not only did Moore Haven win a rivalry 
game, but it also knocked off a team that 
has won more state football championships 
than all but two other schools in Florida. 

Osceola and Conner Thomas are the 
lone Seminoles on Moore Haven’s varsity 
squad. Thomas, a freshman lineman, suited 
up for the game but didn’t see any action. 
Both players play other sports, but they are 
football rookies who have quickly fit in 
with the Terriers. 

Osceola, son of Richard and Dana 
Osceola, stepped into a starting role right 
away. Thomas, son of Frank and Cecilia 
Thomas, has split time as a backup on the 
varsity and a starter on the junior varsity in 
the first month of his high school 
career. 

“We love having them,” 
Roudybush said. 

Osceola plays basketball 
for Moore Haven, but with time 
running out to play football in his 
high school career, he decided to 
give the gridiron a shot thanks in 
part to lobbying by his coach. 

It doesn’t take long for new 
football coaches to recognize 
big kids at small schools, which 
is why Osceola landed on 
Roudybush ’s radar right away. 

“When I first got hired I 
saw him walking the hallways 
and I said, ‘Who is that kid?”’ 
Roudybush said. 

Osceola said he’s 6-foot-2 
and about 250 pounds, but No. 
65, whose black curls escape 
from his helmet, looks bigger 
while playing on a Terrier line 
that has provided guidance 
along the way. 

“I’m still learning plays. 
I get help from my right guard 
Sean Cowen,” Osceola said. 

Osceola made his debut 
in a preseason win against 
Jupiter Christian in August. 
Comfortable regular season 
wins against Somerset Academy 
and Lake Placid set the stage for 
the showdown against Glades 
Day in week 3. 

+ See FOOTBALL on page 2C 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven senior offensive lineman Yopalakiyo Osceola 
battles Glades Day’s Christian Fiedor (44) during the first 
quarter of Moore Haven’s 27-21 win Sept. 11 at Moore 
Haven High School. Osceola is in his first season playing 
football and starts at right tackle. 


FGCU clinic teaches 
athletic, academic feat 
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Mary Jane Vasquez, 11, lines up a shot during Florida Gulf Coast University’s basketball clinic Sept. 
12 on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — While they waited 
for their pasta lunches to arrive, about 25 
youngsters used free time after a private 
basketball clinic to quiz members of the 
Florida Gulf Coast University (FGCU) 
women’s basketball team. Questions ranged 
from what positions the women play on the 
court and what majors they study in the 
classroom to whether they arrived in Big 
Cypress in a limo. 

For the record, the Eagles didn’t 
arrive at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
in a limousine Sept. 12, but the reigning 
Atlantic Sun Conference champions from 
Fort Myers did bring a wealth of knowledge 
about becoming a college basketball player 
and balancing academics with athletics. 
Kids learned that GPAs are more important 
than PPGs. 

“Our players are on scholarship, but to 
get that scholarship they had to do well in 
high school academically just be eligible by 
NCAA standards for a scholarship, and then 
once they arrive on campus, they have to do 
well in their coursework just to keep their 
scholarship,” said FGCU head coach Karl 
Smesko, who guided the squad to a 31-3 
record and NCAA Tournament appearance 
last season. 

A year ago, the FGCU men’s basketball 
team hosted a clinic at Big Cypress. Earlier 
this year, coaches from the Eagles’ volleyball 
and golf teams provided instruction on the 
reservation. This time it was the women’s 
turn to run basketball drills as Smesko, 
associate head coach Chelsea Dermyer and 
five players offered pointers for more than 
two hours to a mixture of high schoolers 
and younger kids. 

Haley Laughter, a redshirt sophomore 
forward, said clinics played a big part in her 
early development as a basketball player in 
Asheville, North Carolina, where she used 
to tag along to gyms with her older brother. 

“That’s how I got into basketball, by 
going to clinics like this and learning from 
older people who love the game, too,” she 
said. 

Laughter said her parents always 
pushed her to achieve good grades in high 
school, which proved beneficial when it 
came time to select a college. 

“A lot of people think, ‘You’re really 
good at basketball, you’re going to get 
a scholarship,’ but it has a lot to do with 
grades,” Laughter said. 

In addition to playing basketball, 
Laughter is dribbling two majors - biology 
and psychology - as she prepares for life 
after hoops. She’s on track to graduate 
in two years and plans to attend dentistry 
school. 

Maintaining good grades and athletic 
responsibilities - including practices, games 
and travel - can be overwhelming at times, 
Laughter said, but she manages. 

“You have your good days and bad 
days,” she said, “but we’re all in the same 
boat; we’re all doing it together, so if you 
have a bad day, you always have a teammate 
picking you up.” 

If someday she becomes Dr. Laughter, 
it won’t be the first time an FGCU player 
tackles the medical profession. Smesko said 
former player Ashley Haegele is a doctor 
and former player Kelsey Jacobson is in 
medical school. 

“When they’ve been able to balance 


the athletics commitment and the academic 
commitment well enough that they can get 
into med school and get through it and work 
in their chosen profession, it makes you feel 
good as a coach,” Smesko said. 

Smesko said she likes players who 
want to excel both on the court and in the 
classroom. 

“When you see a really good player, 
you’re always extra excited when you see 
that they’re responsible enough to really 
take their studies seriously and that the 
academic portion is really important to 
them and they’re thinking about a future 
after college,” he said. 

Before Kaneisha Atwater arrived at 
FGCU and became one of the conference’s 
top players, she admittedly didn’t take 
academics seriously. As a freshman at 
Westwood High School in Fort Pierce, 


Atwater neglected her schoolwork and 
eventually paid a price. 

“Honestly, I really just focused on 
sports,” she said. 

Sitting out nearly her entire sophomore 
season at Westwood because of poor grades 
forced Atwater to adjust her priorities and 
focus on education. 

“That was a turning point for me. 
It made me realize that without studies, 
there’s no basketball,” Atwater said. “The 
fact I couldn’t get out there and help my 
team, it hurt me to see them suffer from my 
bad decisions.” 

Atwater boosted her GPA to get back 
on the Westwood team for her final two 
years before she embarked on what has 
become a standout career for the Eagles. 

+ See FGCU on page 2C 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University’s Jessica Cattani gets ready to lead a drill during FGCU’s clinic on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Seminoles star on Clewiston, 
Moore Haven volleyball teams 

High school teams face off in Tiger territory 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

CLEWISTON — Alicia Fudge’s little 
dance in the middle of the team huddle had 
a purpose. 

Coming off a loss in game three, but 
still nursing a 2-1 lead, the Moore Haven 
High School volleyball team could have 
tightened up in a rival’s gymnasium Sept. 
17, but the Terriers remained relaxed during 
a break thanks to Alicia’s impromptu 
performance. 

“That’s to keep the momentum going,” 
Moore Haven captain Tyra Baker said. 

Moore Haven’s momentum helped 
the Terriers close out Clewiston in the 
fourth game. Scores were 25-15, 25-19, 
19-25, 25-18 in a match that featured seven 
Seminoles: six on Moore Haven and one - 
Dayra Koenes - on Clewiston. 

Tyra Baker and Trista Osceola comprise 
half the senior class’s representation on 
Moore Haven. 

At the other end of the age spectrum 
is a youth movement led by Seminoles, 
including freshmen Alicia Fudge, Aleina 
Micco, Caroline Micco and sophomore 
Sunni Bearden. 

The victory was only Moore Haven’s 
third in its first eight games, but the Terriers 
haven’t let a sub .500 record dampen their 
enthusiasm. 

“We have fun,” Tyra said. “We try to 
make the best of it. We take it day by day, 
practice by practice.” 

The team is adjusting to new coach 
Matt Hill, a former college volleyball player 
and high school coach from Pennsylvania. 

“It was a rough transition, I’ll be 
honest, but they have definitely met my 
expectations,” Hill said. “I don’t think 
they’ve ever had to work as hard in their 
life, and they have been up to par, and it 


shows on the court.” 

Clewiston was a non-district foe for 
Moore Haven, which faces an uphill battle 
throughout its Class 3A-District 9 slate. 
The six-team district is filled with private 
schools from Fort Myers and Sarasota with 
far lengthier playoff resumes. For example, 
Evangelical Christian School is a four-time 
state champion and Canterbury School has 
three state titles. As for Moore Haven, the 
Terriers have reached the state playoffs only 
once in their history and that came in the 
mid-1980s, long before the current players 
were bom. 

“We play all these schools [whose 
players] are huge; they’re as big as I 
am,” said the 6-foot-2 Hill. “These girls 
are coming from all over America and 
that’s because they’re coming on athletic 
scholarships. Those are the people we’re up 
against, so it’s tough.” 

Alicia and Sunni played against each 
other last school year in a regional softball 
final when Alicia attended Admiral Farragut 
in St. Petersburg; now they are Moore 
Haven’s biggest hitters on the volleyball 
court. 

When the fourth game against 
Clewiston was close, Sunni earned a service 
point thanks to Alicia’s kill that gave Moore 
Haven a 15-10 lead. 

Whether it’s serving, hitting or diving, 
Sunni has brought a lot of versatility to the 
Terriers in her second season. 

“She has completely stepped it up. 
She’s probably one of my biggest stars on 
the court,” Hill said. 

The job of setting up hits belongs to 
Aleina. The rookie is one of the team’s top 
servers, but she shines at the net, too. She 
set the ball for Tyra to deliver a kill that 
gave Moore Haven a 22-15 lead in game 
four. 

“She’s a beautiful setter; we just need 


to get her more vocal,” Hill said. 

Meanwhile, Tyra juggles a variety of 
tasks, including middle blocker, hitter and 
cheerleader in her role as captain. 

“Absolutely a great leader,” said 
Hill, who also received a strong serving 
match from Trista and some key kills from 
Caroline. 

Moore Haven’s victory was its second 
this season against Clewiston, which plays in 
Class 4A-District 1 1 . With only three teams 
in its district, Clewiston’s odds of making 
the state playoffs - two of the three teams 
will qualify - are far greater than Moore 
Haven. The loss left Clewiston with a 3-4 
record and still searching for consistency as 
the season neared its midpoint. 

“I think we have a lot of talent on the 
team; we just need to work together,” said 
Dayra, a sophomore outside hitter who is in 
her second season on the varsity squad. 

Dayra delivered a series of pinpoint 
serves that helped stake Clewiston to a 5-1 
lead early in game two. She also registered 
two kills in game three and topped it off with 
the winning service point for Clewiston’s 
only victory of the night. 

Compared to a year ago, Clewiston 
coach Samantha Ortiz said Dayra’s hitting 
has improved. 

“Her hits are stronger and her accuracy 
is better,” Ortiz said. 

Among Dayra’s kills from the outside 
was a crosscourt bullet in game four that 
kept the score close at 13-9 before Moore 
Haven pulled away. 

Unlike her fellow Seminoles on the 
other side - who were rotated in and out of 
the lineup - Dayra played the entire match. 

“She’s our starting outside hitter, so 
we really depend on her, but she’s only a 
sophomore so developmentally she has 
a little ways to go, but she’s going to be 
great,” Ortiz said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven freshman Aleina Micco controls the ball Sept. 17 during a 
match against host Clewiston High School. 


Kevin Johnson 

Clewiston sophomore Dayra Koenes lunges to make a return during a 
match against Moore Haven at Clewiston High School. 



Kevin Johnson 

A range of emotions grips Moore Haven’s bench during a close volleyball game against Clewiston at Clewiston High School. The players are, from left, 
Tyra Baker, Olivia Everett, Monica Devine and Caroline Micco. Moore Haven won in four games. 
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Florida Gulf Coast University’s DyTiesha Dunson controls the ball under the hoop while teammate 
Kaneisha Atwater and other youngsters look on during FGCU’s clinic Sept. 12 on Big Cypress. 


+ FGCU 

From page 1C 


Last season she recorded a double- 
double in the conference championship 
game, scored a game-high 26 points in an 
NCAA Tournament win against Oklahoma 
State and earned a spot on the Atlantic 
Sun’s All-Conference First Team. All 
the while, Atwater, who has a 3 -year-old 
son, has stayed on track to earn a criminal 
justice degree this spring. 

“Now being here at FGCU, the 
coaches force us to get above average,” 
she said. “We don’t settle for average. 
Here, it’s been a big change for me and I 
definitely think it’s helped me out a lot. I 
study more. I’ll be graduating with over a 
3.0 GPA.” 

In addition to Atwater, FGCU returns 
a good chunk of its roster from last season, 
which means the five players who visited 
the Big Cypress Reservation and the rest 
of their Eagles teammates are expected to 
soar again. 

“There are high expectations this year 
for sure,” said Smesko, whose team opens 
Nov. 13 at North Carolina A&T. “We 
finished in the top 25 in the nation last year. 
Only one starter graduated, so we have a 
nice nucleus of players returning. We play 
an extraordinary difficult schedule, but 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University’s Jessica Cattani 
teaches Rebekah Tigertail, 5, how to box 
out during FGCU’s clinic on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


we feel we have the type of team that can 
handle that type of competition.” 



♦ FOOTBALL 

From page 1C 


“Glades Day has one of the best 
defensive lines we’ll play all year,” 
Roudybush said. 

Osceola and his fellow linemen met 
that stern test early and often as they paved 
paths for the team’s speedsters coming 
out of the backfield. Osceola provided a 
couple blocks on the first play of the game. 
On the third play, he helped clear the way 
for D’angelo Ware, one of several Terriers 
with impressive speed, to pick up 1 5 yards 
and a first down. 

Later in the quarter, the elusive Ware 
rushed for a touchdown that gave 
Moore Haven a 14-7 lead as the 
Terriers’ marching band belted out 
“Louie Louie” on the homeside 
bleachers that were nearly full. 

A late touchdown and a fumble 
recovery sealed the victory for the 
Terriers. 

In addition to his right tackle 
duties, Osceola also plays on the 
interior line for extra points and 
field goals. 

“He’s done a great job learning 
the game in his first year of playing 
football,” Roudybush said. “He’s 
done really well. Each week he’s 
learning and he’s starting to pick 
more and more up. He’s big, 
strong, moves real well, athletic. 

He’s a basketball guy, so he’s got 
good feet.” 

After the football and 
basketball seasons end, Osceola 
said he plans to play baseball 
before he graduates. He and 
Thomas played for the Tribe on the 
diamonds in Alabama at NAYO 
this summer. 

Similar to Osceola, Thomas, 
at 5-foot-9 and about 245 pounds, 
provides decent size on the line, 
whether it’s on varsity or junior 
varsity. Roudybush said the future 
is bright for Thomas. 

“He has a chance to be a 


really good player for us,” Roudybush 
said. “He’s played well. He loves lifting 
weights and he’s always smiling.” 

Thomas survived grueling practices 
before the regular season started. 

“The first two weeks of practice were 
tough,” he said, but added that he never 
considered giving up. “I like it too much 
to quit.” 

Thomas saw varsity playing time 
against Jupiter Christian and in the season 
opener against Somerset Academy. Even 
though he didn’t play in the Glades Day 
game, he knows he was part of something 
special. 

“I’m not sure about all the big rivals; I 
just got here,” he said, “but I know Glades 
Day was a big rival.” 


Kevin Johnson 


Moore Haven freshman lineman Conner Thomas (51) 
hits the field with his varsity teammates Sept. 11 as 
they prepared to face Glades Day. 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven senior offensive lineman Yopalakiyo Osceola, center, squares off against Glades 
Day’s defensive line Sept. 11 at Moore Haven High School. Osceola, a first-year player, helped 
Moore Haven notch a 27-21 win. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv girls volleyball 
team christens new gym with victory 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — After receiving a 
boost of encouragement from the student 
body during a pep rally before its first home 
game, the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School girls varsity volleyball team came 
from behind to notch a win Sept. 14 in the 
school’s first-ever volleyball match on the 
Brighton campus. 

Osceola Middle School proved to be 
a tough opponent for Pemayetv Emahakv 
as the Lady Seminoles trailed at times by 
large margins, but they still emerged with a 
2-0 victory (25-19, 25-22). 

“They were pretty good, but we made 
a couple of mistakes, then we picked it 
up and started focusing. I didn’t want to 
lose in the new gym,” said Julia Smith, an 
eighth-grader who started alongside Jacee 
Jumper, Janessa Nunez, Madisyn Osceola, 
Aubrey Pearce and Elle Thomas. 

Before the first serve was launched, 
PECS principal Brian Greseth picked up 
a microphone at the scorers’ table and 
welcomed about 85 spectators who filled 
eight rows of gray bleachers across the 
court from team benches. 

Fans have a prime view of the gym’s 
decor, which includes two banners that 
recognize the school’s undefeated 2014- 
15 volleyball team and 2012-13 girls 
basketball team. The banners include the 
players and coaches’ names and hang 
on a wall with ample space for future 
accomplishments . 

“We’re trying to start a tradition with 
the banners,” Greseth said. 

This year’s volleyball edition 
continued the winning tradition by upping 
its record to 3-0. 

The match started at 4:34 p.m. PECS 
won the opening point on an Osceola 
Middle hitting error and took a 3-0 lead 
behind a pair of points from Elle’s serves. 
But the upbeat tone quickly changed as 
Osceola Middle won 10 of the next 11 
points. Not only was PECS reeling on the 
scoreboard, but the Lady Seminoles also 
lost Aubrey to a hand injury that kept her 
on the sideline for the rest of the afternoon. 

The gym’s first timeout came from 
PECS coach Kim Jackson with her team 
behind 14-4. The pep talk - as well as a 
kill by eighth-grader Alaina Sweat and an 
ace from Julia - helped shift momentum in 
PECS’ favor. 

By the time Alaina finished cranking 
out four straight service points, the re- 


energized Lady Seminoles had regained 
the lead, 18-17. A pair of late aces from 
Elle helped clinch the game one victory for 
the hosts. 

In game two, PECS again dug an 
early hole and trailed 10-4 and 17-9 
before Madisyn and Alaina came to the 
rescue with a series of strong serves while 
defensive specialist Janessa controlled the 
back court. 

Osceola Middle was three points 
away from winning the game, but Alaina 
erased a 22-20 deficit with five straight 
service points to seal a hard-earned 
shutout that took 43 minutes and plenty of 
determination. 

“They showed a lot of heart,” Jackson 
said. “They fought really well. Getting 
down almost 1 0 points is very hard to come 
back from in volleyball. They showed a lot 
of resilience and I’m very proud of them.” 

Alaina finished with a team-high five 
kills and five aces. Elle delivered three aces 
and one kill. Madisyn had two aces and one 
kill. Julia and Karey Gopher each notched 
one ace and one kill. 

The early errors in both games didn’t 
make the players or coach panic. 

“We made some mistakes that are easy 
to fix, so hopefully we’ll work on that part 
of our game be a lot more sound,” Jackson 
said. 

PECS hit a rough patch in mid- 
September with consecutive losses to 
Yearling and West Glades, but the Lady 
Seminoles bounced back to beat Yearling 
2-0 on Sept. 21. Jacee delivered five aces 
and four kills. Elle also had a solid serving 
performance with five aces, while Julia had 
three aces and two kills. Alaina notched 
three kills and one ace, and Madisyn 
provided two kills. 

PECS opened its season Sept. 2 with 
a 2-0 win at Clewiston Middle. Elle led a 
balanced attack for the Lady Seminoles 
with seven aces and one kill. Jacee 
registered five aces and one kill. Alaina had 
three aces and two kills. Aubrey and Karey 
each served up two aces, while Madisyn 
delivered one ace and one kill. Janessa and 
Julia had one kill apiece, and Jenna Brown 
had one ace. 

The following day Karey led the way 
to a 2-0 win against LaBelle with seven 
aces. 

Madisyn contributed six aces and one 
kill. Julia notched four aces and three kills. 
Elle delivered two aces and Mariah Billie 
added one ace. Janessa and Alaina both had 
one kill. Jacee had one kill and one block. 


2015-16 Pemayetv Emahakv 
varsity volleyball 

/ 1 Jenna Brown 

2 Aubrey Pearce 
3 Julia Smith 
4 Janessa Nunez 
6 Karey Gopher 
8 Mariah Billie 

12 Elle Thomas 

13 Alaina Sweat 

14 Jacee Jumper 
15 Madisyn Osceola 

Coach: Kim Jackson 



Kevin Johnson 

Spectators fill the bleachers to watch the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls varsity volleyball team play its first match in the school’s new 
gymnasium Sept. 14 in Brighton. 
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Elle Thomas delivers a serve for the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
volleyball team. The Lady Seminoles shut out Osceola Middle School. 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Alaina Sweat (13) sends the ball over 
the net against Osceola Middle School. 
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5-D Barrel Series gallops 
to a close in Big Cypress 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The 5-D Barrel 
Series held its final event of the season 
Sept. 12 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena 
in Big Cypress. 

The six-event series started in April 
and was bumped up from four events last 
year. 

“We’re trying to build and hopefully 
it becomes one of the better-known series 
in South Florida,” said arena director 
Ayze Henry in a June interview with The 
Seminole Tribune. 


First-place winners of the Sept. 12 
event were Taylor Zbytek (1-D, 5-D), Julie 
Navin (2-D), Madison Kobs (3-D) and 
Chris Caldwell (4-D). 

Zbytek’s winning time was 16.86, a 
fraction of a second ahead of runner-up 
Loretta Peterson. 

The season’s top five overall riders 
received awards from Custom Tack. 

Final overall season results: 

1- D: Taylor Zbytek (champion), 
Loretta Peterson (reserve champion), Julie 
Navin (3rd), Hannah Moss (4th), Molleetha 
Gomez (5th). 

2- D: Julie Navin (champion), 


Molleetha Gomez (reserve champion), 
Natalie Holler (3rd), Kali Parrish (4th), 
Loretta Peterson (5th). 

3- D: Chris Caldwell (champion), 
Natalie Holler (reserve champion), 
Molleetha Gomez (3rd), Loretta Peterson 
(4th), Jade Dennison (5th). 

4- D: Natalie Holler (champion), 
Stacey Claire (reserve champion), Jade 
Dennison (3rd), Cathryn Durso (4th), Chris 
Caldwell (5th). 

5- D: Emily Goffena (champion), 
Cathryn Durso (reserve champion), Robyn 
Anderson (3rd), Alvia Dennison (4th), 
Madison Murphy (5th). 



Kevin Johnson 

Auburn Skubic and her horse make the final barrel turn and head for the stretch Sept. 12 during the 5-D Barrel Series at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 
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Wyatt Bruised Head and his horse maneuver around a barrel during the 
5-D Barrel Series at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 
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After successfully circling the second barrel, Teal Hampton and her horse 
focus on the final barrel during the 5-D Barrel Series. 



Eileen Soler 

Esther Buster focuses on her shot Sept. 11 at a Big Cypress senior pool tournament. 


BC pool tourneys 
cue friends for fun 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When it comes 
to playing pool, Big Cypress seniors are 
serious about winning, but mostly interested 
in hanging with friends and having fun. 

“It’s about friendly competition,” 
Laura Clay said. 

“And bragging rights,” David Cypress 
added. 

A group of nearly 20 seniors meets 
about twice per month at the Big Cypress 
Senior Center to put cue sticks to the 
table and knock balls into pockets during 
tournaments. 

Clay said some players have been pool 
buddies for decades. For many years scores 
of pool-playing enthusiasts turned out for 
the annual Randolph Clay Memorial Pool 
Tournament. 

“Now we get together only now and 
then,” she said. 

A handful of die-hard competitors 
are members of the Billiard Congress of 
America and play in leagues at Lucky 7 
Billiards in Hollywood. 

During a senior pool tournament Sept. 
11, the group of longtime friends gathered 
in Big Cypress for a morning of men’s 
and women’s 9-ball and 8-ball and scotch 
doubles. Winners progressed in the double- 
elimination format. 

Some friendly trash talk kicked off the 
tourney, primarily among the men. Cypress 
offered digs in the race to two 9-ball 
challenges, but Daniel Gopher placed first. 
Joe Billie took second place; Cypress came 
in third. 

Winners in the ladies 9-ball and 8-ball 
competitions were identical: Clay won first 
place, Louise Osceola placed second and 



Eileen Soler 

David Cypress tells a joke in the middle of a shot 
by Rudy Osceola during a Big Cypress senior 
pool tournament. 


Esther Buster captured third. 

Among the three teams in the scotch 
doubles tourney, first-place winners Clay 
and Cypress beat out runners-up Buster and 
Rudy Osceola. Louise Osceola and Billie 
finished last. 

“Really, we just want to get together so 
we can see each other,” Clay said. 



Eileen Soler 

Louise Osceola concentrates on pocketing a ball during a senior pool tourney in Big Cypress. 
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Annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball 
Tournament records largest turnout in Big Cypress 


Twenty-four teams face off 
during three-day tourney 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — A packed parking 
lot in front of the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium served as a good indication to 
the popularity of the eighth annual Tigertail 
Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament. 

This year’s tournament drew the most 
participants in its history. 

Vehicles filled all the parking spaces 
and the grassy perimeter for the adult men’s 
division, which attracted 14 teams and about 
100 players to Big Cypress on the final day 
of the Sept. 17-19 tournament. Opening 
night drew seven legends teams for the 
40-and-above crowd. The following night, 
three teams vied for the adult women’s title. 

“The turnout is pretty good this year,” 
tournament organizer Minnie Tigertail said. 
“We have 24 teams. That’s the most I’ve 
had. I’m so glad they’re all enjoying it.” 

The tournament is held in memory of 
Minnie’s sons: Duane and Malcolm. 

“My sons loved to play basketball. 
They participated in tournaments on the rez 
and off the rez,” Minnie said. 

Each year Minnie changes the design 
and colors of the tournament T-shirts. The 
2015 edition featured yellow shirts with 
tournament information on the front, Duane 
and Malcolm’s names on opposite shoulder 


sleeves, and photos of them on the back 
accompanied with a passage from Psalm 
119: 113: “Direct my footsteps according to 
your Word; Let no sin rule over me.” 

The tournament began on a winning 
note for Minnie, her sister Mary Tigertail 
and the rest of the Real Legends team. 
They captured the women’s legends 
championship with wins against the Young 
Legends and the Magic. 

“The older team beat the younger 
team,” Minnie said. 

The Real Legends consisted of Nadine 
Bowers, Carla Gopher, Rita McCabe, 
Cassandra Osceola, Nora Osceola, Mary 
Tigertail, Minnie Tigertail and Vodne 
Whiteskunk-Chapoose. 

The Miami All Timers, a non-Tribal 
team, won the men’s legends title. The 
defending champion Lady Bailers retained 
the adult women’s title with two wins and 
no losses. 

The adult men’s division featured a 
marathon of nearly 30 games that started 
Sept. 1 8 and continued throughout the next 
day. Show Time won the championship. 

The tournament serves as a competitive 
weekend for a range of players, including 
former college players and those who aspire 
to play in college. 

“I like it. There’s some good 
competition,” said Andre Poux, a 6-foot-7 
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Trewston Pierce drives to the hoop Sept. 19 while guarded by Horacio Moore during the eighth 
annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
in Big Cypress. 
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Davorn Bryant delivers a slam dunk Sept. 19 during the eighth annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial 
Basketball Tournament at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
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Jovan MacLean, left, and Jordan His Law battle for the ball under the hoop Sept. 19 during the eighth annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball 
Tournament at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


forward who played for the University of 
Maine at Port Kent and now suits up for the 
Miami Midnites’ semi-pro team with hopes 
of playing overseas. “I’m trying to get to 
Russia, or somewhere like that. This helps 
me keep in shape and get exposure. You 


meet all different kinds of people.” 

Lacing experienced, older players has 
its benefits, said Trewston Pierce, of the 
Hollywood Reservation. 

“It toughens me up,” said Pierce, a 
Division I college prospect who earned All- 


Broward County Lirst Team honors at Port 
Lauderdale High School last season and 
now plays for IMG Academy’s National 
team in Bradenton. 

Players on all championship teams 
received hooded sweatshirts. 



Kevin Johnson 


President Mitchell Cypress sits next to three boxing stars during a gathering of former 
heavyweight champions Sept. 4 at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. Seated 
next to President Cypress are, in order, Evander Holyfield, Riddick Bowe and Mike Tyson. 


♦ BOXING 

From page 1C 


attended a full card of heavyweight fights 
at Hard Rock Live. The evening was 
highlighted by Shannon Briggs’ second- 
round knockout against Mike Marrone. 
Briggs’ victory wrapped up several days 
of boxing-related events organized by the 
Heavyweight Lactory gym in Hollywood. 

“I thought it was a great idea. I want 
to be here,” Bowe said. 

Those sentiments were echoed in the 
ballroom by President Mitchell Cypress 
and tribal senior David Cypress. The 
Cypress brothers went from chatting with 
Holyfield one moment to mingling with 
Michael Moorer seconds later. Those 
fighters staged a memorable battle in 
1994 when Moorer edged Holyfield at 
Caesars Palace with three heavyweight 
titles on the line. Three years later, 
Holyfield earned redemption with a 
rematch victory. 

President Cypress said the boxing 
events in Hollywood will help grow 
Seminole Hard Rock’s recognition. 

“Lor the Seminole Tribe, that’s a 
good promotion for Hard Rock, plus all 
these ex-fighters are here. It’s the first time 
it’s ever happened,” President Cypress 
said. “I’m thankful to (Heavyweight 
Lactory owner) Kris Lawrence for getting 
everything here together so that way the 
whole world knows that Seminole Hard 
Rock is located in [Hollywood]. I think 
it’s fantastic.” 

“It’s awesome,” David Cypress said. 
“It’s the best thing that could happen to 
the sport of boxing. It’s history.” 

Holyfield said the gathering of 
legends should be the spark that reignites 
heavyweight boxing. The division’s 
popularity has waned since the 1990s 
when Holyfield, Bowe, Moorer, Tyson, 
Lennox Lewis and Roy Jones Jr., among 
others, ruled the ring. 

“I truly believe this is an eye-opener 
for all the fighters,” Holyfield said. “For 
them to put this together, this is what 
boxing needs.” 


How much momentum is gained 
from the boxing extravaganza remains to 
be seen, but Holyfield said at least it’s a 
step in the right direction. 

“They did one thing: They got us 
here,” Holyfield said. “The next thing 
is how do they take the brilliant minds 
of everybody and use it to enlighten 
the game of boxing, to carry this thing 
forward.” 

Holyfield was among the stars who 
strutted across a red carpet before a 
media crush during Fight Night Sept. 5. 
Some mugged in sure-footed poses and 
balled fists for the cameras. Others gave 
impromptu sound bites for video. 

“The most important thing about 
tonight is that we finally are together for 
the first time in boxing history. Hopefully 
we can help change the future of boxing,” 
Holyfield said. 

Several veteran fighters were still 


backstage when fighters on the night’s 
card filtered through after bouts. Brandon 
Spencer, of Atlanta, emotional after 
beating Dieuly Aristilde, of Boynton 
Beach, by unanimous decision, gave 
credit to the legends. 

“You and all the other boxers here 
tonight, just watching you all, you put it in 
my heart to box,” Spencer said drenched 
in sweat and tears. 

In the main event, Briggs, 43, with 
his fans chanting, “Let’s go champ,” 
sent Marrone, 30, to the mat in the first 
round with a right hook to the head. 
In the second, with 2:52 on the clock, 
Marrone crumbled to the canvas when 
Briggs delivered a knockout left to his 
head that ended the fight and concluded a 
heavyweight weekend. 

Staff reporter Eileen Soler 
contributed to this report. 



Eileen Soler 

Michael Marrone is given the count by referee Sam Burgos while winner Shannon Briggs is wowed by the crowd Sept. 5, ending the eight-card 
World Heavyweight Champions Fight Night at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 
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Announcements 




Tigertail Brothers Memorial 
Basketball Tournament 


“I would like to thank all the participants. Thank you to them, and they’re welcomed 

to come back next year.” 


- Minnie Tigertail 
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Kevin Johnson 

The Tigertail family gathers in front of the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on Sept. 19 during the final day of the eighth annual 
Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament. From left, front row: Athena Bert, Thelma Tigertail, Lania Bert; middle 
row: Cecilia Tigertail, Mary Tigertail, Minnie Tigertail; back row: DeForest Carter, Myra Jumper, Greg Carter. 



VEHICLES & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 




MILEAGE/ 


STARTING BID 

VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

035323 

1995 

CASE INTERNATIONAL TRACTOR 

5230 

3266 HRS 

Poor 

$6,500.00 

000480 

1995 

SOONER HORSE TRAILER 

24' ENCLOSED 5TH WHEEL 

N/A 

Poor 

$3,350.00 

146010 

1994 

CIRCLE W TRAILER 

24' LIVESTOCK ENCLOSED 5TH WHEEL 

N/A 

Poor 

$3,050.00 

146894 

2008 

DODGE MINIVAN 

GRAND CARAVAN SXT 

147,277 

Fair 

$2,880.00 

A45263 

2006 

FORD CARGO VAN 

E-250 ECONOLINE 

61,644 

Poor 

$2,320.00 

B45328 

2005 

FORD CARGO VAN 

E-150 ECONOLINE 

381,767 

Poor 

$1,150.00 

A24270 

2006 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT RSC (2WD) 

193,410 

Poor 

$1,060.00 

A57261 

2004 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 HERITAGE XL 

66,560 

Poor 

$1,000.00 

A57299 

2004 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 HERITAGE XL 

57,700 (NOT 
ACTUAL) 

Poor 

$840.00 

A75491 

2005 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLS(4WD) 

219,782 

Poor 

$800.00 

A18438 

2002 

FORD PICKUP 

FI 50 XL (2WD) 

89,075 

Poor 

$600.00 

310900 

1995 

MITSUBISHI MINICAB PICKUP 

12 VALVE (4WD) ZU42THNSZ 

44,158 

Poor 

$260.00 


‘Recollection’ by Elgin Juniper 


I recall the daunting blue of your eyes. It was day 
and you were a blue painting by Picasso - Your 
painted sky was warm and cool at sunrise. There were 
other colors in motion, too, engaging in battle in the 
momentous marshes of melancholy and the arrows 
and spears and tomahawks blocked out the very bril- 
liance of the sun. For a swamp flower clutches a ghost 
orchid from the past, an ancient boardwalk glistens af- 
ter a rain, sunlight spills through the tops of the tallest 
trees, swaying the wind. It cleanses like crystalline wa- 
ters from whence exquisite sorrow flows. Now comes 
feathery light blues of morning cypress, of daybreak 
pine, spiraling kaleidoscopic scents, ascents, descents. 
And so, I dream within the reflections and the seasons 


therein change all the time. Now light blue sky painted 
by Van Gogh, the sizzle of a gaze and glance, where 
golden light shines. Yet you pulled your sadness with 
a chain attached to a sled through treacherous paths, 
uphill. And I saw right away you were long overdue a 
warm embrace. The drawing to a painting. Rough draft 
to a work of art. And I recall descending into to the col- 
orful light of your eyes - Every color of the Everglades 
there - colors engaged in battle in the momentous 
marshes of melancholy, where arrows and spears and 
tomahawks block out the very vibrance of your soul. 

- Elgin Jumper, First Draft, 8/20/15, 
Revised, 9/8/15. 



Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed 
Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration is required) 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


Sonny’s Famous 
Steak Hogies 
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& 


Established 1958 


onruj, 


1857 N. 66th Avenue 
Hollywood, FL 33024 


Tel: 954-989-0561 
Fax: 954-964-3838 


www.SonnysFamousSteakHogies.com 




Burton sisters shine 
at Brighton pageant 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


Creek immersion program 
speaking volumes at PECS 
EDUCATION * IB 


Seminoles ride high in 
Davie youth football 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Agencies respond 
to Hendry County 
proposed land 
plan amendments 

Changes would pave way 
for FPL power plant 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Hendry County’s 
push to amend its comprehensive land 
plan, so Florida Power & Light can build 
one of the largest electrical power plants 
in the nation next door to the Big Cypress 
Reservation, is taking due course but not 
in the direction environmentalists and 
Tribal members hoped. 

According to the state land planning 
agency’s review process, certain 
government agencies are required to 
provide comments on issues, such as 
transportation, before the land change 
proposals can be made law. 

In the case of the three Hendry 
County land plan proposed amendments, 
all comments were sent to the Hendry 
County Board of County Commissioners 
(BCC)by Sept. 1. 

The agencies, including the 
Department of Education, Department 
of Transportation, Southwest Florida 
Regional Planning Council, South Florida 
Water Management District, Florida 
Department of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services, the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission and others, 
provided no roadblocks to adopting the 
new amendments. 

A final public hearing date - followed 
by the BCC vote - will occur no later 
than March 2016. According to the state- 
mandated timeline, the county board has 
180 days from receipt of comments to 
finally vote the amendments in or out. 

♦ See FPL on page 7A 


Seminole Indian 
remains complete 
circle of life 



Eileen Soler 

Richard Hood, of American Marketing Services, hustles as he handles the high-energy auction floor Oct. 10 during the Cattle Country Replacement 
Female Sale at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Cattle keepers buy, sell at 
Salacoa Seminole market 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Salacoa Valley 
Farms, a division of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc., hosted its first cattle auction 
on Seminole soil before an ample crowd 
eager to buy and sell. 

“Today is unique. We’ve always had 
the sales in Salacoa (Georgia), but now we 
have the first one in our own backyard,” said 
Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard. “For 
cattle people from all over to come out and 
see what we have, and what we can bring 
to the table, has been a long time coming.” 

The Oct. 10 Cattle Country 
Replacement Female Sale at Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena in Brighton featured 530 
head of bred (pregnant) heifers and plenty 
of ready-to-breed but never-impregnated 


(open) heifers. All were commercial cattle 
either seed stocked by Salacoa Brangus 
bulls or crossbred with Salacoa bulls. 

“You talk about calf-raising mommas, 
we got ’em right here,” called Mark Cowan, 
of American Marketing Services (AMS), 
one of the nation’s leading cow and bull 
sales management teams, to the audience 
of buyers. Cowan sat at the auction table 
between event auctioneer Tommy Barnes 
and Alex Johns, who oversees the Tribe’s 
cattle program and the Salacoa operation. 

Seminole Pride is the Tribe’s brand 
under the Seminole Tribe Board of 
Directors, which purchased the Georgia- 
based Salacoa Valley Farms in December 
2013. At 4,500 acres, Salacoa is the fourth- 
largest purebred Brangus ranch in the 
United States. 

Johns, who also serves the Florida 


Cattlemen’s Association as its second vice 
president, said the customer appreciation 
event generated $1,288,850 in sales. 

“It’s the biggest sale the Tribe has had 
in Florida. Our goal is to eventually have 
the biggest sale in the state,” Johns said. 

Buyers were about 50-50 Tribal 
member cattle ranchers and other ranchers 
from Florida and out of state. 

The two-hour event was broadcast live 
on the rural RFD-TV cable network and 
live-streamed via Internet at DVAuction. 
com. The online auction company boasts 
93,000 registered viewers. More than a 
dozen auction staff workers fielded online 
absentee bids, telephone call-ins and live 
audience bids. 

Hammer prices for bred Brangus 

+ See CATTLE SALE on page 4A 


Indigenous 
day of action, 
common ground 
found in Miami 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — On the same day Native 
American environmental groups across 
Indian Country took to the streets to 
raise awareness about global warming, 
organizations in South Florida marched in 
Miami to demand action against climate 
change. 

“The seas are rising and so are we,” 
chanted hundreds gathered at the Stephen 
P. Clarke Center government office 
campus. 

Organized by the New York-based 
People’s Climate Movement, the Oct. 
14 march was one of about 100 events 
scattered across the nation from Seattle 
to South Florida. The national effort was 
endorsed throughout Indian Country by 
the Indigenous Environmental Network 
(IEN) based in North Dakota, which 
named the day Indigenous National Day 
of Action and called for Native Americans 
to make their voices heard. 

Marcos Vilar, regional director for 
New Florida Majority, was among the 
organizers of the People’s Climate March 
in Miami. Vilar said the event drew nearly 
2,000 protesters who carried signs, waved 
banners and shouted slogans demanding 
that the government seek cures to rising 
sea levels. 

Participants included diverse groups, 
such as the Madre Tierra radio show, 
the Everglades Coalition and Fanm 
Ayisyen nan Miyami - a Haitian women’s 
community empowerment group. 

“No matter where we came from 


♦ See INDIGENOUS DAY on page 6A 



Eileen Soler 


Wayne Smoke Snellgrove, of the Fishing 
Lake First Nation of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
addresses the crowd during the People’s 
Climate March in Miami. The Oct. 14 event 
occurred on Indigenous National Day of Action. 


namesake trumps Trump 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — The burial of 
21 Seminole Indians took place Oct. 15, 
more than 150 years after their deaths. 

Skulls from three children, two 
women and 1 6 men were placed in graves 
during a ceremony at an undisclosed 
location near the flat and vast Okeechobee 
Battlefield. 

Their stories included a warrior 
decapitated on the battlefield of the Dade 
Massacre (1835), two warriors killed 
at the Battle of Okeechobee (1837) and 
one warrior shot to death at St. Joseph 
Plantation, 30 miles from St. Augustine 
(1836), reportedly killed by U.S. Army 
Capt. Justin Dimick, who was later 
promoted to brigadier general. 

The details behind the other 12 male 
skulls are unknown, lost to history. Like 
the others, they were “collected” in Florida 
during the years around the “Seminole 
War,” as Tribal member and Chief Justice 
of Tribal Court Willie Johns calls it. 

“One big long war, from 1817 to 
1858,” Johns said. “The U.S. likes to 
make it three separate wars, but to us it 
was just one. There was no beginning, no 
ending; it just kept going on.” 

Johns carried a cardboard box 
containing several skulls that were 
carefully wrapped in white burial cloth by 
the Seminole Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) staff in Philadelphia 
several days before. 

He walked across grass poking 
from the dark black Lake Okeechobee 
watershed muck and set the box next 
to a deep hole dug earlier by a backhoe 
from Buxton & Bass Okeechobee Funeral 

♦ See REPATRIATION on page 7A 


Alligator 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — What’s in a name? 

At Billie Swamp Safari, separated from 
otherwise friendly alligators, is a bully of all 
gators named in 1996 by Chairman James 
E. Billie after a memorable guest to the Big 
Cypress Reservation who came, saw and 
obviously left a lasting impression. 


His name is Trump. 

“We named the alligator and then we 
found out he was out there in the swamp 
killing the other alligators. He ate them alive. 
Here’s 20 years later and the man and the 
gator are still able to do the same thing,” said 
Chairman Billie to a CNN online political 
reporter during a Sept. 24 interview. 

The reporter met with the Chairman at 
Billie Swamp Safari after research revealed 


good potential for a novel news story: An 
alligator named for billionaire Donald 
Trump, a presidential candidate and leading 
Republican contender, was alive and well 
and living on an Indian reservation in the 
Florida Everglades. 

The CNN interview was planned weeks 
before the first Republican debate Sept. 17 
when Trump denied past attempts to bring 
gambling to Florida, but it took on deeper 
significance in light of the debate remarks. 
The alligator was named during a time 
when the Tribe was broiled in a legal battle 
with the state over gambling sovereignty 
rights and Donald Trump was sizing up 
opportunities to expand his own gambling 
interests into Florida. 

The Tribe was notified in mid-October 
that the news piece was to appear online 
the day before or hours before the next 
Republican debate on Oct. 28. 

According to an archived Seminole 
Tribune report, Trump’s early March 
1996 visit to Big Cypress was short and 
unremarkable except that he ended his 
jaunt to Florida by flying an entourage of 
tribal leaders to New York to attend a Rod 
Stewart concert - and he made a few now 
controversial comments. 

He was quoted in The Tribune report: 
“I’ve been the biggest enemy of Indian 
gaming,” Trump said. “And why not? They 
are my competition. I want to defeat them. 
It’s business.” 

And he was quoted further during the 
same visit: “I just need a few acres and I 
could build the biggest casino in the world 


“We named the 
alligator and then 
we found out he 
was out there 
in the swamp 
killing the other 
alligators. He ate 

them alive.” 

- Chairman James E. Billie 


down there in Hollywood.” 

Shortly after Trump’s Big Cypress 
stop, the alligator was named. But it didn’t 
take long, the Chairman told CNN, until the 
gator’s aggressive behavior was found out. 

Though not the largest gator in the 
swamp, the beast was deemed dangerous, 
captured and forced into isolation. He has 
lived alone in his private pit ever since. 



Eileen Soler 

Trump, an alligator named after Donald Trump in 1996 following a visit to Big Cypress Reservation by 
the current presidential candidate, is coerced above water in his private pit at Billie Swamp Safari. 
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Editorial ^ 


Fossil fuels bad for breasts 


What Trump would 
mean for Natives 


• Winona LaDuke 

H onor the Earth is introducing the 
Pipeline-free Breast Campaign 
as a part of Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month. Noting, “Fossil Fuels are 
bad for your boobs. Chemicals created and 
used during petroleum extraction, refining 
and use - benzene, toluene, polycyclic 
aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs) and a few 
other bad guys - are known carcinogens.” 

The organization points to last year’s 
controversy over a corporate “pink- 
washing” of Breast Cancer Awareness 
Month, as one reason it was important to 
inform the public of health risks: “Baker 
Hughes, who makes drill bits for the 
fracking industry introduced some pink 
drill bits for breast cancer awareness month 
and donated some $100,000 for the second 
year in a row to Susan G. Komen, the best- 
funded breast cancer organization in the 
U.S. In return, apparently Baker Hughes got 
to use the specific shade of pink Susan G. 
Komen has trademarked.” 

National and international research has 
linked fossil fuels and breast cancer. Bio 
medical researchers at Fawrence Fivermore 
Fabs in California, Jack Bartley and Martha 
Stampfer, documented breast cells growing 
in culture exposed to benzopyrene, the most 
common carcinogen in the environment 
that results from burning fossil fuels. The 
researchers found that benzopyrene was 
taken up by the breast cells and altered the 
cells genetic makeup, changing them to 
malignant cells. 

Benzene itself is a well-established 
carcinogen with links to leukemia, breast 
and urinary tract cancers. One of the largest- 
volume petrochemical solvents, benzene 
is used as a major component in all major 
fossil fuel production: oil, coal and gas. 

In the campaign, the organization also 
notes radon is another major danger, with 
levels rising substantially in the Bakken 
oil fields of North Dakota. A colorless, 
odorless, tasteless radioactive gas, it is the 
second largest cause of lung cancer in the 
U.S. after cigarette smoking. There is no 
known threshold below which there is no 
risk from radon. 

The newly developed extraction 


• Mary Annette Pember 

A merican Indian and Alaska 
Native women can now access 
the emergency contraception 
pill, Plan B, under the same circumstances 
as their non-Native U.S. sisters. 

The Indian Health Service (IHS) 
finalized its policy recently, making the 
over-the-counter pill available at its clinics 
to women of any age with no questions 
asked in keeping with federal law for all 
U.S. women. 

“We have been fighting for this for over 
five years,” said Charon Asetoyer, director 
of the Native American Women’s Health 
Education Resource Center (NAWHERC) 
in Fake Andes, South Dakota. 

The updated policy was released 
after more than two years since a 2013 
federal court ordered the Food and Drug 
Administration to approve Plan B as an 
over-the-counter drug for women of all ages 
without a prescription. 

The NAWHERC has published several 
surveys exposing a lack of coordinated 
policies among IHS Clinics regarding 
dispensing the pill. Some clinics, according 
to the surveys, required women to be at least 
1 8 years old, required a doctor’s prescription 
or did not offer the medication at all. 

Citing U.S. Justice Department 
statistics that one in three Native women 
is raped in her lifetime, Asetoyer said, 
“Given the statistics on rape, Indian Health 
Service should be doing everything they 
can to reduce the residual trauma of sexual 
assault.” 

IHS clinics are required to provide 
health care and medication, including Plan 


method of fracking natural gas represents 
a significant new and increased source of 
radon exposure to potentially millions of 
people and animals. Radon is released into 
local groundwater and air during fracking 
operations. It also travels through pipelines 
to the point of use - be it a power plant or a 
home kitchen. 

This past year, North Dakota began 
discussing new rules that would result in 
dramatically increased radiation exposure 
to North Dakota citizens, largely because 
of radioactive fracking wastes. The debate 
on so called “technically enhanced naturally 
occurring radioactive materials” would 
dramatically increase radiation exposure 
to those who live near the fracking fields. 
This also increase cancer risks, according to 
Honor the Earth. 

Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons, or 
PAHs, are known human carcinogens and 
genetic mutagens. In addition, there are 
particular prenatal health risks including 
childhood asthma, low birth weight, 
adverse birth outcomes including heart 
malformations, and DNA damage. Recent 
studies link PAH exposure and early 
childhood depression. According to a study 
in Environmental Health Perspectives, 
infants found to have elevated PAH levels in 
their umbilical cord blood were 46 percent 
more likely to eventually score highly on 
the anxiety/depression scale than those with 
low PAH levels in cord blood. 

The rapid development of the Alberta 
“tar sands” oil fields in Alberta, Canada 
has coincided with dangerous levels of 
PAHs in the region and multiple reports 
of significantly higher rates of cancer and 
health effects. 

More women in remote tribal 
communities are contracting lupus and very 
rare forms of cancer (i.e. bile duct cancer). 
During the summer months, it is not 
uncommon to find mysterious lesions and 
sores after swimming in Fake Athabasca. 

“When you look at what is happening 
in the area, it can’t not be related to 
development,” said Eriel Deranger, a 
spokesperson for the Athabasca Chipewyan 
First Nation. “Too many times, we see 
things in the animals and health that the 
elders have never seen before.” 


B, free of charge to Native Americans in the 
U.S. 

Asetoyer said Micha Bitsinni, a Native 
women’s health care advocate, has made it 
a habit over the years to occasionally ask for 
the Plan B pill at her IHS pharmacy. 

“Just two weeks ago I was at IHS 
and decided to ask for Plan B with my 
prescription. They made me fill out a form 
and wait four to five hours. So I left and 
came back. They lost the form. Fill it out 
again. Wait a couple of hours and at the end 
of the day they told me I needed a doctor’s 
appointment and a pregnancy test,” reported 
Bitsinni, of the Navajo Nation. She currently 
works as an Academic Writing Teacher at 
Native America Community Academy. 
She previously worked at First Nations 
Community Healthsource in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

If their local IHS clinic refused to 
dispense the pill, Native women had the 
option to purchase the drug, which is often 
more than $50 at commercial pharmacies. 

According to an Oct. 16 press release 
from the American Civil Fiberties Union, 
“For some Native American women, if 
emergency contraception is unavailable 
at their IHS facility, the next alternative 
may be hundreds of miles away. However, 
emergency contraception is most effective 
the sooner it is taken, with effectiveness 
decreasing every 12 hours. The distance and 
potentially insurmountable transportation 
costs make timely access to emergency 
contraception difficult, if not impossible, 
for many women.” 

The ACFU joined Amnesty 
International and NAWHERC in efforts 
to convince IHS to standardize policies 


Following the BP oil spill in the Gulf of 
Mexico in 2010, scientists found PAH levels 
to be 40 times higher than before the spill. 
Focal fishermen reported finding horribly 
mutated shrimp with tumors on their heads, 
some lacking eyes and eye sockets, clawless 
crabs “with shells that look like they’ve 
been burned off by chemicals.” The effects 
of PAHs to wildlife in the Gulf waters may 
merit attention in North Dakota and the 
region. 

On its own, North Dakota had more 
than 300 oil spills reported as of 2012, 
but the self-reporting of oil and pipeline 
companies, including Enbridge (with 800 
spills in a decade), is, according to Honor 
the Earth, a risk to your breasts and your 
health. For sure, the 17,000 miles of pipeline 
in North Dakota, as well as nearly 10,000 
miles of pipeline in Minnesota, pose some 
risks. 

Models for the campaign continue 
to come forward. Jane Kleeb, executive 
director of Bold Nebraska, a lead 
organization fighting the Keystone XF 
pipeline, joined for a picture, noting, “I’m 
standing up against Keystone XF because 
of the risks to our water and our health. 
The oil and gas industry denies the link of 
their risky product and cancer, just like the 
tobacco companies did years ago. Today, 
we stand up for women’s health.” 

Kandi Mossett, of the Indigenous 
Environmental Network posed with two 
logos; Mossett is from the Ft. Berthold 
Reservation, where radioactive and salt 
spills, as well as radioactive fracking socks 
litter sections of the reservation. Supporting 
groups include VDay, Indigenous Women’s 
Network and Babes Against Biotech. Other 
women are encouraged to join, and the 
materials can be downloaded off the Honor 
the Earth website. 

Winona LaDuke is an Anishinaabekwe 
( Ojibwe) enrolled member of the Mississippi 
Band Anishinaabeg who lives and works 
on the White Earth Reservations. She is 
the executive director of Honor the Earth, 
where she works on a national level to 
advocate, raise public support and create 
funding for frontline Native environmental 
groups. 


related to Plan B. U.S. Sen. Barbara Boxer 
(D-Calif.) also conducted a survey in 
March 2015 exposing lack of access for 
Native women to Plan B and urged Health 
and Human Services to improve access to 
emergency contraception for Native women 
at IHS facilities. 

Asetoyer said IHS had left the decision 
regarding dispensing the pill up to individual 
service units. 

“You can’t do that with federal policy; 
it needs to be standardized,” she said. “This 
policy is way overdue. Denying equal 
access to health care for Native women is a 
violation of human rights.” 

Susan Karol, chief medical officer for 
IHS told the Associated Press that urban 
and tribally operated health programs are 
not required to follow IHS policies. 

However, she said that IHS policy 
now has clear expectations that Plan B, 
or a generic equivalent, be stocked in 
pharmacies so it’s easy for Native women 
to get. 

IHS has posted the new policy on its 
website at www.IHS.gov. 

Mary Annette Pember (Red Cliff 
Tribe of Wisconsin Ojibwes) is an 
independent photojournalist and writer 
based in Cincinnati, Ohio specializing in 
Native American people and issues. She 
is past president of the Native American 
Journalists Association and has worked 
as a staff photographer and photo editor 
at The Green Bay Press Gazette, The 
Arizona Republic, The Oregonian and The 
Lexington Herald-Leader. She is a regular 
contributor to Indian Country Today Media 
Network, where this column first appeared. 


• Gyasi Ross 

o saviors. 

There are no saviors 
for Native people in the 
2016 elections. The privileged white 
folks running for president (and one 
crazy-a— black dude who literally said, 
“...Obamacare is really I think the worst 
thing that has happened in this nation since 
slavery. And it is in a way, it is slavery ...”) 
are gonna have a hard enough time keeping 
this ridiculously fractured nation together 
to focus on building Native nations. 

But that’s cool - Native people 
don’t need saviors. We survived before 
“America” was a thing, and if we reconnect 
with our homelands and ancestral ways, we 
will be here long after. 

If the U.S. simply lived up to its treaty 
obligations like an honorable nation/ 
dealmaker, Tribes could navigate our own 
ways. Obama spoiled Tribes and actually 
largely dealt with Tribes as Nations in 
a way that no president has never done 
before; imagine that - a leader of the 
U.S. actually honoring its agreements. 
No other U.S. president has honored its 
obligations to the degree Obama has done 
it and there’s no sign that any of the 2016 
candidates have Obama’s sort of pedigree 
(although I think Bemie Sanders could get 
it, with proper training). The best of the 
presidential candidates from both parties 
are folks who have never taken a leadership 
role in helping Native communities. The 
worst? 

That’s right: There is one singularly 
bad candidate for Native people who shows 
an ugly hate toward Native people and just 
shows a nastiness toward brown people 
in general. That’s right: Donald Trump. 
He’s kind of a scumbag. I laughed about 
it early on, “He doesn’t even believe what 
he’s saying.” And I still don’t think that he 
believes 90 percent of what he says - but it 
doesn’t matter. If you rile up enough racist/ 
xenophobic/misogynistic energy - as he 
has done - things get dangerous. It changes 
the tone; America already struggles getting 
past its racist past. It certainly doesn’t need 
new bigots stirring the pot. 

And even if Trump doesn’t believe the 
racist garbage that he spews, it still has a 
hateful effect and stirs up the genuinely 
racist folks within America. And it’s not 
just the toothless, uneducated masses that 
have latched onto Trump’s prejudiced dog- 
whistles (they have); the neo-conservative 
bigots who utilize passive aggressive race- 
neutral language to antagonize people of 
color also have heeded his call. 

Of course his hate speech toward 
brown- skinned migrants is epic; he seems 
to despise our brothers and sisters to the 
south (who have more right to be on this 
continent than he does). Yet, he says that 
the Mexicans who come here “. . . have lots 
of problems, and they’re bringing those 
problems with us. They’re bringing drugs. 


They’re bringing crime. They’re rapists.” 

Well, it’s no surprise that his hate 
speech inspired hate crimes by some 
Neanderthals in Boston against a homeless 
Fatino man. When the men were arrested 
they said, “Donald Trump was right, all 
these illegals need to be deported.” 

Idiots call this type of racism 
“Nativist,” but that’s an evil lie. Donald 
Trump is not Native to this land and it’s not 
Native people carrying out this hate. It’s 
other immigrants. White immigrants who 
don’t like brown immigrants. 

He’s kinda equal opportunity in his 
hate of people of color. When speaking 
about the Black Fives Matter movement, 
a movement dedicated to securing basic 
human rights for black folks in this nation, 
Trump said, “I think they’re trouble. I think 
they’re looking for trouble ... and I think 
it’s a disgrace that they’re getting away 
with it.” 

But even with his obvious distaste 
of Mexican folks and black folks, he has 
the longest history of antagonizing Native 
people. 

Obviously, there’s the history of 
Trump crying to Congress that American 
Indian casinos should be shut down 
because Indian casinos are going to create 
“...the biggest organized crime problem 
in the history of this country. A1 Capone is 
going to look like a baby.” Then, there was 
Trump playing racial police about mixed 
members of the Mashantucket Pequot 
Tribe saying, “They don’t look like Indians 
to me.” Additionally, recently Trump was 
kind enough to speak for Native people 
about the Washington Redskins franchise, 
saying, “I know Indians that are extremely 
proud of that name.” (In fairness, Jeb Bush 
did this same thing - these over-privileged 
and rich white men love to speak for Native 
people.) 

Trump also recently went on record 
to say that if he were elected president, “I 
will immediately approve the Keystone XF 
pipeline...” that tramples on the sacred sites 
and water supplies of many, many Native 
people. 

Bad news. 

There are plenty more examples. And 
while we don’t have absolute certainty as 
to who will be best for Native people in 
this upcoming election cycle, we do know 
who will be the worst for Native people, 
Mexicans and black folks. 

Thank you Donald Trump for making 
that clear. 

Gyasi Ross (Blackfeet) is an author, 
speaker, lawyer and storyteller who resides 
on the Port Madison Indian Reservation 
near Seattle. Ross is the author of ‘ Don ’t 
Know Much About Indians (but I wrote a 
book about us anyways)” and “ How to 
Say I Love You in Indian. ” He writes for 
the Hujfington Post, Deadspin, Gawker 
and Indian Country Today Media Network, 
which first published this column. 
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Trump the alligator rears his massive head during a photo-video shoot for a CNN online political 
report. 
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Jessica Osceola featured 
in major Native exhibition 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — A 75-mile walk to protest 
the possible construction of a bicycle path 
through the Everglades inspired Jessica 
Osceola to create a work of art currently 
part of a Native American contemporary art 
exhibit. 

“Return from Exile: Contemporary 
Southeastern Indian Art,” which features 
Osceola and 17 other Native American 
artists with ties to the Southeast, opened 
Oct. 16 at the Collier County Museum in 
Naples and will run through Jan. 15, 2016. 

“The name of the show came from the 
point of view that we are still fighting for 
our culture and way of life,” Osceola said. 
“Although we were never exiled, we are still 
fighting for our land, culture and family.” 


In March, Osceola joined the five-day 
Walk for Mother Earth along the Tamiami 
Trail from Naples to Miami to protest the 
River of Grass Greenway project proposed 
to run adjacent to the Trail through the 
Everglades. The resulting artwork is an 
1 1 . 5 -inch-by-8 . 5 -inch-by- 1 -inch bronze 
relief sculpture titled “Mother.” 

“Mothers are the keepers of everything,” 
Osceola said. “It’s up to us to teach our 
youth to protect and preserve everything. 
Now that I have a son, I understand that.” 

With the exception of Osceola, the 
other artists in the exhibition are from 
Oklahoma but have roots in the Southeast. 
Their ancestors were forced into exile after 
the Indian Removal Act of 1830. “Return 
from Exile” opened in August at the Lyndon 
House Arts Center in Athens, Georgia and 
will travel the country through 2017. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Osceola stands among artwork created by Native American artists for the ‘Return from 
Exile: Contemporary Southeastern Indian Art’ exhibition on display at the Collier County Museum in 
Naples through Jan. 15, 2016. 


The show’s curators - artists Tony Tiger 
and Bobby C. Martin, and Jace Weaver, 
director of the Institute of Native American 
Studies at the University of Georgia - asked 
the artists to create work to fit the theme of 
the show: removal, return and resilience. 
Museum curators usually create exhibitions 
based on existing work and create a theme 
around it. 

“We went out on a limb and hoped 
the artists would catch the vision of the 
show, which they all did,” said Martin, of 
the Muscogee (Creek) Nation. “This show 
was powerful in that it felt like the artists 
invested so much into the theme, which was 
very gratifying as the curator.” 

The 24-piece show includes paintings, 
printmaking, drawings, sculpture, ceramics, 
basketry and jewelry. Most of the artists 
are well established in their careers and 
have won prestigious awards for their 
work. Four of the top 11 major awards at 
the Santa Fe Indian Market in August 2013 
were won by Southeastern Tribal members 
from Oklahoma, and all are featured in the 
exhibition. 

“This is a departure for us, doing 
a more contemporary modern exhibit,” 
said Jennifer Guida, curator of collections 
at Collier County Museum. “It’s nice to 
feature living and established artists and to 
have Jessica, who was bom and raised in 
Naples, as part of the show.” 

Osceola was delighted to have been 
asked by Tiger and Martin to participate in 
the show with more experienced artists. 

“This is a huge honor,” said Osceola, 
who at 30 is the youngest artist in the show. 
“They are at the top of their game and 
represent the best of contemporary Native 
American art. The depth of their work is 
inspiring.” 

Osceola is working on her Master of 
Fine Arts (MFA) degree at the Academy of 
Art University in San Francisco. She has 
been studying the work of these other artists 
for her master’s thesis - which is a personal 

♦ See RETURN FROM EXILE on page 4A 


Burton sisters shine 
at Brighton pageant 





BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Sisters Krysta and 
Leilani Burton shared the spotlight Sept. 26 
when they were crowned Miss Brighton and 
Jr. Miss Brighton, respectively, during the 
35th annual Miss Brighton Princess Pageant 
at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building. 

“I want to represent Brighton and 
help youth learn about their culture,” said 
Krysta, 14, a ninth-grader at Okeechobee 
High School. 

Founded in 1979, the 
pageant provides young girls 
an opportunity to represent 
their reservation while 
learning the ins and outs 
of competition. Many 
winners and contestants 
go on to compete in the 
Miss Florida Seminole 
Pageant. 

“Our pageant is 
formatted like Miss 
Seminole, so the girls 
will have the 
experience 
and be 
able to 
present 


themselves,” said Salina Dorgan, Miss 
Brighton 1981. “We’ve had a lot of winners 
come from Brighton, and we hope it’s 
because our pageant prepares them and they 
know what to expect.” 

During the pageant, the five contestants 
introduced themselves to judges, modeled 
traditional patchwork outfits, showcased 
their talent and answered impromptu 
questions. Before the pageant, the girls 
wrote essays about what Brighton 
Reservation means to them. 

Dorgan, the mistress of ceremonies 
and a pageant committee member, kept the 
evening moving at a crisp pace and shared 
information about the contestants while they 
changed clothes between events backstage. 

“My mother’s family has been here 
for many generations,” read Dorgan from 
Krysta’s essay. “I love hearing about my 
people and how they fought for what we 
have. Brighton is rich in tradition and 
culture and I’ve learned many things 
about our traditional ways. Learning 
about it is very important for our Tribe 
to survive.” 

Jr. Miss contestants kicked 
off the talent competition; 

Leilani, 11, dressed in 
vintage 1950s-era clothing, 
performed a rousing dance 


to Elvis Presley’s “Jailhouse Rock.” She 
was followed by Karey Gopher, 11, who 
used display boards to explain the history 
of the Seminole Tribe. Winnie Gopher, 10, 
gave a brief lesson in beading, and Alaina 
Sweat, 13, explained sweetgrass basket 
making. Miss Brighton contestant Krysta 
brought two children, her brother Caleb 
Burton and Harmony Urbina, onstage and 
told them a Seminole legend by the light of 
an electric “fire.” 

All contestants answered the 
impromptu questions with grace and 
confidence. Questions included why they 
want to represent Brighton, the meaning 
of the tribal flag colors and the reason 
education is important. 

“Education is 

important because if we 
want to go outside of 
the reservation to get a 
job, we need to have a 
good education,” said 
Leilani, a sixth-grader 
at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 


Judges 

Tammi 

Kelley, 

of the 

Okeechobee 

News; 

Teresa 

Bishop, 


+ See 
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on page 5A 
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Newly crowned Miss Brighton Krysta Burton, left, and Jr. Miss Brighton Leilani Burton pose Sept. 26 after the Miss Brighton Princess Pageant. 
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Wanda Bowers, right, and Gloria Wilson, two of the Native Relief Foundation leaders, show off one 
of two intricate homemade quilts up for raffle to help raise funds for the organization dedicated 
to providing clothes, shoes, food and toys to desolate and poor reservation communities in the 
cold upper Midwest. 


Tribe helping 
Tribes endure 
bitter winter 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Two quilts will 
help hundreds throughout Indian Country 
brave the upcoming winter. 

Native Relief Foundation (NRF), led 
by a core of Seminole Tribal members, 
is raffling off the elaborate handmade 
quilts to help send a truckload of donated 
warm clothing, shoes, blankets plus food 
and toys to poor, remote upper Midwest 
reservations in time for Christmas. 

Raffle tickets are $5 for one or $20 
for five and can be purchased from Tribal 
members in each Seminole community. 

“I’ve seen the conditions out there. 
I’ve seen the kids,” said Wanda Bowers 
about the poverty found on some of the 
most desolate upper Midwest reservations. 

Since 2011 Bowers, Gloria Wilson and 
Jennifer “Ebo” Osceola have held leading 
roles in the grassroots, nonprofit collection 
drive based out of Hollywood Reservation. 
Alice Billie, Esther Gopher and Charlotte 
Burgess head the effort in Immokalee, Big 
Cypress and Brighton, respectively. 

Wilson, the foundation’s 

spokeswoman, said the handful of friends 
was inspired after seeing a television news 
special five years 
ago about desperate 
conditions on 

the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South 
Dakota. According 
to the Department of 
the Interior’s 2013 
American Indian 
Population and 
Labor Force Report, 
up to 47 percent of 
Natives who live 
and work in South 
Dakota earn wages 
below poverty level. 

Running Strong 
for American Indian 
Youth, one of the 
nation’s leading 
Native support 
charities, reports 
that two of the 
poorest counties in 
the United States 
encompass Indian 
reservations - 
some communities 
languish with 85 
percent of adults 
unemployed. 

Wilson said 
the television 

expose drew a 
huge humanitarian 
response nationwide that inundated Pine 
Ridge but left poorer and more isolated 
communities in the cold. NRF concentrates 
on providing those forgotten populations 
with donations of warm clothing, shoes, 
food and toys. 

“Access is the biggest problem for 
the people out there,” Wilson said. The 
poorest communities are spread apart. 
Residents who lack jobs cannot afford 
vehicles and public transportation is sparse 
to nonexistent. 

For the past four years, Bobbie “BJ” 
Billie, of Big Cypress, who has lived 
off and on in South Dakota including 
Pine Ridge, has been the go-between for 
Seminole goodwill and the people who 
need help most. With help from friends 
in the region, Billie connects one-on-one 
with the community and personally sees 
that needy families are served face-to-face. 
Nothing goes to waste. 


Tribal members last year donated 
enough goods to brim two units in a local 
Hollywood storage facility and some cargo 
haulers hitched to personal trucks. 

This year’s collection is in dire need 
of men’s warm clothing and sturdy shoes 
for all genders and ages. Flip-flops, sandals 
and summer shorts are not functional in the 
upper Midwest weather and terrain. 

“Think winter, think warm. We always 
need blankets and throws, too,” Wilson 
said. 

Non-perishable food, such as canned 
goods, dry macaroni products and cereal, 
is additionally needed. Also, toys and 
school supplies will be accepted. Bowers 
said collection boxes will be placed in 
administration buildings, but volunteers 
are also willing to pick up donations at 
homes or other locations. 

Last year, Tribal members Christopher 
Billie and Obadiah Osceola trekked the 
nearly 2,150-mile course in a 24-foot 
diesel truck filled with cartons packed with 
clothing, shoes, food and toys to Rapid 
City, South Dakota where they met Bobbie 
Billie. 

Christopher Billie said the duo was 
slammed with a snow storm and persistent 
engine trouble during the four- stop journey 
to Red Scaffold, 
Dupree and Cherry 
Creek on the 
Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation 
and finally to tiny 
Red Shirt just 
outside of Badlands 
National Park north 
of Pine Ridge. 

The planned 
five-day mission 
that began on Dec. 
12 became a nine- 
day quest. 

“It was unreal. 
It was freezing. We 
could barely see 
through the snow - 
it was a whiteout - 
and were stuck in a 
truck for nine days. 
Once, we had to pull 
over and check into 
a roadside motel. 
We were afraid we 
would be stranded 
there,” Christopher 
Billie said. “But 
would I do it again? 
Yes, it was worth it.” 

At each stop, 
the group was met 
by volunteers and 
recipients who 
unloaded the truck and then organized the 
donations. Christopher Billie said he was 
moved by the gratitude that people showed 
them, but they did not engage very much. 

“People were grateful. There were 
adults and kids who were like, ‘You guys 
came all the way from Florida for us?’ 
It was something to see but we stayed 
humble. We did our job and went to the 
next stop,” Christopher Billie said. 

Wilson said this year’s goods will also 
be delivered by Christmas. Money raised 
from the quilt raffle will go toward truck 
fuel and packing supplies but outright 
donations of boxes, reinforced packing 
tape, magic markers and gas cards will be 
accepted happily. 

Sorting and packing will begin Nov. 
14. The raffle drawing will take place Nov. 
1 6 in Hollywood. 

Ticket holders need not be present to 

win. 


To help, contact: 

Big Cypress and 
Immokalee: 

Alice Billie 
863-677-1469 
Esther Gopher 
954-304-1892 or stop in the 
Big Cypress SMP office 

Brighton: 

Charlotte Burgess 
863-634-8924 or visit her at 
the Brighton Casino 

Hollywood: 

Wanda Bowers 
954-444-9827 or visit 
the Secretary’s office in 
Hollywood 

Jennifer “Ebo” Osceola 
954-410-3255 
Gloria Wilson 
954-253-6877 
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Workers and managers gather for a hearty barbecue lunch Oct. 20 at the Big Cypress Medical 
Center, which is under construction. The midday meal marked the near halfway point to the 
project completion, set approximately for late spring 2016. 

Midway to medical 
center at Big Cypress 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


Healing on menu 
community annual 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — A long lunch 
dished out plenty of thanks Oct. 20 to about 
100 construction workers and staff at the 
construction site for the new Big Cypress 
Medical Center. 

“You guys are building something for 
my people and you are doing a good job 
at it. So for lunch today, we’re having a 
little camaraderie and a little hanging out,” 
said Jeremy Bowers, Board Construction 
project manager. 

The 20,000-square-foot, two-story 
structure is a Seminole/Stiles construction 
project set for completion by late spring 
2016. 

Terry Hardmon, project executive for 
Stiles Corporation, said the event took the 
place of a “topping off’ ceremony, which 


typically marks when the building has 
reached its highest construction point. 

In this case, the midday lunch also 
was held to herald the workers’ continuing 
attention to on-the-job safety. 

“We just want to thank you all for your 
great attention to safety and for tolerating 
us and the safety rules,” Hardmon said. 

The bottom floor of the clinic will 
feature a welcoming lobby, several 
physician offices with examination rooms, 
pharmacy and pharmacy drive-through 
window, full kitchen, exercise room and 
physical therapy room. A pediatric suite 
and dental offices will occupy much of the 
second floor. The top level will also feature 
a nurse’s station and other offices. 

The new facility will replace the 
cluster of portable health service buildings 
on Josie Billie Highway across from the 
Frank Billie Field Office. 


TRAIL — Camaraderie, fellowship 
and fish lured about 75 Tribal members and 
others from the sober community Oct. 10 to 
the seventh annual Fish Fry in Trail. 

The group feasted on 50 pounds of 
tilapia, 30 pounds of snapper, nearly 40 
slabs of ribs, hamburgers, hot dogs, hush 
puppies and frybread, but they received 
a different kind of nourishment from one 
another. 

For those in recovery, ensuring their 
spiritual, physical and emotional needs are 
nurtured and healthy is crucial. 

“There has to be a balance in 
recovery,” said Helene Buster, coordinator 
of Seminoles in Recovery events. “If one is 



Beverly Bidney 

Bruce Duncan prepares fish for the seventh 
annual Fish Fry in Trail. About 80 pounds of fish 
made their way into the fryer and fed about 100 
hungry folks. 


out of kilter, it just doesn’t happen. We are 
always working for that balance in our lives. 
Once you are in balance, you are a happy 
person and can be there for your family and 
community.” 

Fitness is an important component of 
any recovery, but it isn’t always given the 
same priority as staying sober, Buster said. 
Once addicts understand why they abused 
and why they shouldn’t use again, they can 
put their efforts into staying clean. 

“People don’t put enough focus on 
fitness,” Buster said. “It’s usually the last 
thing they do.” 

Buster pushes herself to exercise 
regularly. She runs about 3 miles three times 
a week and watches her diet. She organizes 
the Seminoles in Recovery 5K event to 
encourage people to concentrate on fitness. 

Jeremy Bowers works out about twice 
a week and watches what he eats. Since he’s 
been in recovery, his weight loss has made a 
big difference in his life. 


at Trail 
Fish Fry 

“It makes me feel better about myself,” 
Bowers said. “It changes my thought process 
and I can move better and easier now. 
When I work out, it’s like a self-cleanse. 
We’ve damaged our bodies for years, but 
physically you want to be healthy.” 

Several attendees shared experiences 
about their road to recovery during one 
of the two Alcoholic Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous meetings, where 
they found support and encouragement 
from the group. 

Anonymous testimonials included: 

“I knew that I loved what I was using, 
but I knew I was going to die.” 

“I’m happy to be sober; now there is a 
joy to life.” 

“Having clean time and being a mother 
again is a blessing.” 

“Some of the blessings of sobriety are 
friendship, having love and compassion. 
Life is beautiful; I hear birds chirping 
again.” 
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Miguel Cantu puts one of about 40 slabs of ribs on the grill Oct. 10 during the Seminoles in Recovery 
seventh annual Fish Fry in Trail. 
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Jessica Osceola and her son Joaquin McKinley Velasco-Osceola, 2, view a painting by Native 
American artist Starr Hardridge at the ‘Return from Exile: Contemporary Southeastern Indian Art’ 
exhibition at the Collier County Museum. 


♦ RETURN FROM EXILE 

From page 3A 


narrative of identity. Identity is the 
foundation of her work. 

“My work, life and identity as an 
artist are defined but not limited by the 
decisions of my ancestors. This body 
of work bridges the gap between past, 
present and future. I blend traditional craft 
passed down to me with contemporary 
process and experimentation. A central 
theme to all of my artwork is identity and 
in this body of sculpture it is narrated by 
combining symbols with perspective. 
The use of cultural symbols in a modem 
context creates a visual language that says, 
‘I am not just a part of history, I am here 
now!’ Seminoles existed then and they 
are still alive today,” wrote Osceola in her 
artist statement in the “Return from Exile” 
catalog. 

Martin said her work is impressive. 

“She’s taking traditional ideas and 
reimagining them in contemporary 
directions. Her work is definitely not 
traditional, but it still speaks to tribal unity 
and family,” Martin said. 


Southeastern Native American artists 
rarely receive the same recognition 
or exposure for their art compared to 
counterparts in the Southwest and Plains, 
Tiger said. 

“We have tremendous artists in our 
midst and felt this exhibition was really 
important to explore their art,” he said. “In 
the last 10 years, they’ve won just about 
every award in Native art exhibitions, most 
have MFAs and many have been featured 
in First American Art magazine.” 

Tiger met Osceola about eight years 
ago at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 
While looking for a contemporary Florida 
Seminole artist for this exhibition, he 
reached out to her after viewing the work 
on her website. 

During the opening of “Return from 
Exile” in Georgia, Osceola met other 
female Native American artists. 

“She realized there is a place for her in 
the art world,” Tiger said. “It’s exciting to 
see what she’s going to do in the next few 
years. I’m very excited for her.” 

Raising her 2-year-old son Joaquin 
McKinley Velasco-Osceola consumes 
much of Osceola’s time, forcing her to make 
time for art between family obligations. In 
Georgia, she bonded with 
other working mother 
artists who create art after 
their children have gone 
to bed. 

“Speaking to them 
pushed me to keep on and 
keep going,” she said. 
“The other females gave 
some encouragement that 
it’s challenging to have 
a career and children but 
with persistence, it is 
possible. The message 
in my work has become 
so much more important 
since the birth of my son. 
There is little time to 
create something without 
a deeper message. This 
makes the work all that 
much more worth doing.” 


♦ CATTLE SALE 

From page 1A 


heifers ranged from $2,700 to $4,000. Some 
open, ready-to-breed heifers sold for $1 ,700 
or higher. 

Wes Williamson, owner of Williamson 
Cattle Company in Texas, Alabama and 
nearby Okeechobee, sold about 200 head. 

“We sold a bunch of heifers all bred by 
Salacoa bulls. Seminole Pride is the best and 
the word is spreading,” said Williamson, 
who attended the auction with his wife, 
Darin, and grandson Brady, 7. 

But raising Brangus is not new to the 
Tribe. Johns said tribal cattle owners began 
breeding the cross between Angus and 
Brahman cattle in the 1940s. A concerted 
effort to build the Seminole cow/calf 
operation with Brangus cattle began about 
two decades ago. 

“We know Brangus works because 
we have the research ... but what works in 
Florida doesn’t work for the boys in South 
Dakota,” Johns said. 

Brangus have proven especially 
resilient to subtropical heat and humidity. 
They are strong foragers and rapid weight 
gainers; resistant to fleas, ticks and bloat; 
hardy and nurturing mothers; and produce 
leaner and thicker, yet tender and tastier, 
meat. 

Salacoa general manager Chris 
Heptinstall said science is behind the high- 
quality product. Armed with a degree in 
animal sciences from Auburn University, 
Heptinstall has more than 20 years in the 
business. 

“We are scientists,” he said. “We 
take the scientific approach to mating and 
breeding with the branded beef program 
in mind. They have to be genetically 
engineered for better rib-eye meat and 


intramuscular fat because that leads to a 
happy housewife and a pleasurable eating 
experience, and when she comes back to 
the store to buy more meat at premium cost, 
that’s a good thing.” 

Seminole Pride Beef cuts, ranging from 
inside rounds and peeled knuckles to top 
blades and Brazilian picanha steak, are sold 
at Broward Meat and Fish Co. supermarkets 
in North Lauderdale and Lauderdale Lakes 
and served in more than 200 restaurants 
nationwide. 

Heptinstall said initial breeding 
decisions make all the difference in the 
commercial cattle beef industry. Superior 
genetically produced offspring, called 
progeny, could take up to five years to 
engineer. Brangus is five-eighths Angus and 
three-eighths Brahman. 

Typically, Brangus heifers are 
impregnated at about 2 years old and are 
able to birth a calf every year. New calves 
feed with their mother for about six months 
before they are sent to a feedlot. About a 
year later or less, when they reach about 
1 ,300 pounds, they are slaughtered for beef. 

In the case of Salacoa and Seminole 
Pride Beef, live cattle Brangus rib- 
eye sections are tested by ultrasound to 
determine the percentage of its intramuscular 
fat (IMF,) where taste derives. IMF relates 
similarly to the degree of marbling in the 
meat and fat. 

“We average 4 percent IMF. It’s 
through the IMF program that we can 
correlate carcasses back to the [parents],” 
and in turn re-ensure that progeny continues 
and improves, Heptinstall said. 

The heifers sold at the Brighton sale 
were the best in Florida cattle country, said 
Richard Hood, a veteran cattle genetics 
executive of AMS who fielded bids from 
the auction floor. 

“This is cattle country in Florida, right 


here in Brighton and Okeechobee, with 
the largest ranches and some of the best 
genetics in the United States,” Hood said. 

According to the National Cattlemen’s 
Beef Association’s most recent industry 
report, Florida cow-calf operators take 
four spots in the nation’s top 10 list. The 
Seminole Tribe’s combined operations in 
Florida and Salacoa ranks seventh. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture ranks Florida 10th in the 
nation for beef cow population. The 
state’s top eight cow inventory counties 
include Glades and Hendry counties where 
Brighton and Big Cypress reservations are 
located, respectively. 

Johns said he aims to continue 
building and expanding the Seminole cattle 
business. Interest in forging a cooperative 
venture with other Florida cattle operations 
is growing. About 20 recent buyers were 
potential co-op members. 

Heifers from the recent sale were 
replacement females for reproduction only. 

“We’re trying now to build the brood 
stock base to produce even more cattle,” he 
said. 

Johns hopes to eventually host a cattle 
sale that will feature 1 ,000 head or more. 

The takeaway message of the October 
sale sounded good news for the future, 
Heptinstall said. Buyers who were already 
customers of the program were provided 
first dibs on the choicest and most premium 
heifers available. 

“We’re offering customers a place to 
market commercial females. We’re already 
marketing the steer so this is one more 
step in defining the Seminole program,” 
Heptinstall said. “We’re a reputation 
program that pulls customers through the 
process. Because we offer the whole wheel, 
the whole circle, it makes sense to buy from 
Salacoa Valley and the Seminole Tribe.” 



Beverly Bidney 

‘Mother,’ a bronze by Jessica Osceola, is featured in the ‘Return 
from Exile: Contemporary Southeastern Indian Art’ exhibition at 
the Collier County Museum in Naples through Jan. 15, 2016. 



Eileen Soler 

Brighton cowboy Bobby Yates steers a load of newly purchased heifers toward transport cattle trucks Oct. 10 following the Cattle Country Replacement 
Female Sale at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 
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New book builds on 
sharing tribal culture 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Cherokee dance group Warriors of AniKituhwa will perform at 11:45 a.m. Nov. 6 and Nov. 7 
during the 18th annual American Indian Arts Celebration at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 

Native art to spotlight 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki’s AIAC 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — For the first time 
in architectural academia, a book uniquely 
devoted to Seminole chickees past and 
present is available for scholars, history 
buffs and everyday readers. 

“Thatched Roofs and Open Sides,” 
written by Carrie Dilley with significant 
input from Seminole Tribe members 
including Chairman James E. Billie, 
explores and explains the architecture of 
chickees and the humble abodes’ changing 
role in Seminole society. 

“You can find books about teepees and 
other Native American architecture, but if 
you Google ‘Seminole chickee’ nothing 
comes up,” said Dilley, the architectural 
historian for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in 
Big Cypress. 

Dilley worked for nearly five years on 
the text-bookish yet reader- friendly, 216- 
page hardback published by University 
Press of Florida. All sale profits from the 
$74.95 book, which hit bookstores and 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum shelves in early 
October, go to the Tribe. In mid-October, 
it received the 2015 Book Award from 
the Southeast Chapter of the Society of 
Architectural Historians. 

Dilley unknowingly began collecting 
data for the book in early 2009 when she 
launched a chickee survey project with the 
intent to document all chickees in every 
Seminole community. In 2010, she was 


approached by the publisher, who suggested 
that she compile the information for an 
academic work. 

Dilley knew the topic was indeed 
underrepresented in the field of architecture 
and anthropology, but with respect for the 
Seminole culture and people, she took the 
idea in a different direction. 

“For sure, it became collaboration. I 
know that the book would not be what it 
turned out to be without the voices of the 
chickee makers. It is a critical component 
to have the other voices and to stick to what 
they told me and share what they wanted to 
share,” Dilley said. 

Chairman Billie, Norman Huggins, 
Sandy Billie Jr., Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, 
Lonnie Billie, Ronnie Billie, Joe Dan 
Osceola, Wade Osceola and Bobby Henry 
were among a list of master chickee builders 
who granted Dilley interviews. Surely not 
all chickee builders were represented in the 
book, but Dilley ended the interview process 
with 11 tribal voices and representation 
from all reservations. 

Conversations happened at the builders’ 
homes, driving through reservations while 
checking out remnants of old, abandoned 
chickee camps, inside still functioning 
camps and underneath the thatched roofs of 
backyard chickees. No discussions occurred 
in Dilley’s Museum office. 

Norman Bowers said he was honored to 
participate in the book’s creation. For him, 
the chickee is a symbol of culture, tradition 
and survival. His mother, like scores of elder 


Tribe members, was raised in a chickee 
as a matter of necessity. Bowers grew up 
participating in ceremonies in chickee 
camps and became a master chickee builder. 

“For me, the chickee is still necessary, 
but it evolved into a way to earn a living 
that only a Seminole man can do the best,” 
Bowers said. 

Bowers’ signature L-shaped, 100-foot- 
long chickee flanks the east side of Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 

Sharing the culture in a book does not 
bother Bowers. Several of his chickees 
already dot university campuses. 

“For readers, finding out about chickees 
gives them insight into the how Seminoles 
live. For me, it’s a side job, a business and 
life,” Bowers said. “It’s good to let people 
know that even though we have casinos 
and money, we have our ways. A Seminole 
man can fish, hunt, build a chickee, sing our 
songs, honor our traditions ... and always be 
able to survive and make a living.” 

Dilley’s book takes the chickee through 
its early temporary function into today’s 
evolved multi-functional structure, she 
said. The perfect example, as described and 
pictured in the book, is Chairman Billie’s 
home. 

“It’s as original and current as it 
possibly can be. It’s the epitome of the 
evolution,” Dilley said. 

Completely modem with top plumbing 
and kitchen conveniences, plus a living 
room that boasts a flat-screen television, 
the chickee home in Brighton features 
an entirely thatched roof - no man-made 
barriers rest between the organic roof and 
the sky. 

Photographs and text reveal the basic 
configuration and makeup of chickees 
from the four-post cypress log frame to 
the roof’s ridge cap reinforcements that 
sometimes employ asphalt or tar paper. One 
photograph shows a chickee stmcture with 
plywood walls; another shows a “Seminole 
Cook House” chickee circa 1910. 

But the book reveals only what is 
meant for public consumption. It maintains 
a line of discretion of which only Tribal 
members are aware. 

“I knew when to back off when 
broaching a subject too closely,” Dilley 
said. “I did not try to pry because I knew 
there would be things that I will just never 
know.” 

Dilley said cultural education leaders 
Willie Johns and Lewis Gopher reviewed 
the book for content and accuracy from the 
Seminole perspective. Chairman Billie and 
the late Lorene Gopher also read the book 
and gave approval. 

“There were checks and balances,” 
Dilley said. “The book was not written in 
a vacuum.” 


BIG CYPRESS — Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum staff has been so intensely 
immersed recently in preparation for the 
Seminole Tribe’s upcoming 18th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration (AIAC) 
that the event is being heralded as the “most 
anticipated AIAC ever.” 

“We have fantastic performances 
slated for both days. People will be coming 
from out of state to attend and to participate 
because we have a very strong, strong 
lineup,” said Annette Snapp, the Museum’s 
operating manager. 

Snapp, who holds a doctorate degree 
in philosophy and archaeology, said 
highlights of the Nov. 6-7 art and culture 
extravaganza include performances by 
the award-winning Cherokee dance group 
Warriors of AniKituhwa, a 20-30 piece 
pop-up photography exhibit and video 
presentation called “Seminole Spirit” by 
world-renowned fashion photographer 
Russell James, and the soulful Seminole 
sounds of the Rita Youngman Band. 

Works by Leonard Peltier, a Native 
American activist and member of the 
American Indian Movement, will be 
exhibited by his son Chauncey Peltier, 
of Oregon. Leonard Peltier has been 
imprisoned for 40 years, some say for 
political reasons, due to a 1975 shootout on 
Pine Ridge Reservation that resulted in the 
deaths of two FBI agents. 

Last year hundreds packed the festival 
to watch entertainment, learn more about 
Native history and culture, and purchase 
artwork created by more than 30 artists and 
crafters from throughout Indian Country. 


Medicine man Bobby Henry will 
open the event at 10 a.m. Nov. 6 with a 
ceremonial Stomp Dance at the chickee 
camp adjacent to the Museum parking 
lot. Greetings from Brighton Seminole 
princesses will be followed by genuine 
Seminole alligator wresting by tribal 
culture keeper Billy Walker. 

On Nov. 7, Snapp will kick off 
festivities with a 7-8 a.m. Audubon Society- 
sanctioned bird watching tour along the 
Museum boardwalk. 

The $10 admission charge to the event 
includes the bird-watching tour and access 
to the Museum exhibits, gift shop and 
boardwalk. 

Tribe employees, who show work 
identification badges, and three guests, will 
get in free. 

Current exhibits inside the Museum 
include “It’s Not a Costume: Modern 
Seminole Patchwork” and more than a 
dozen pieces from the collection “Guy 
LaBree: Painted Stories of the Seminoles.” 

Recently installed interactive exhibits 
dot sections throughout the Museum to 
help guide visitors through past and present 
cultural experiences of the Seminole Tribe. 

In addition to typical festival fare, 
Seminole food favorites such as Indian 
tacos, pumpkin frybread and spam covered 
in tangy tomatoes will be available for 
purchase. 

“If you’ve never been to the American 
Indian Arts Celebration at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, this is the year to come on out,” 
Snapp said. “If you’ve been here before, 
be prepared for something more and better 
than ever.” 

For more information, visit www. 
AhTahThiKi.com or call 863-902-1113. 



Eileen Soler 

Carrie Dilley poses Oct. 10 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress during a meet the author book 
signing event for her ‘Thatched Roofs and Open Sides.’ 


♦ PRINCESSES 


From page 3A 


of Waste Management and B.R.A.T. 
(Building Relationships Among Teens) 
Club of Okeechobee; and Okeechobee City 
Councilman Gary Ritter had the difficult 
task of choosing the winners. 

“They all know what their culture 
means to them,” Kelley said. “It’s a fantastic 
foundation.” 

While the judges deliberated, the girls 
waited backstage. 

“Win or lose, it was pretty fun,” Winnie 
said while the girls waited onstage for the 
pronouncement. 

Krysta and Alaina won best essay in the 
Miss and Jr. Miss categories. 

Krysta, daughter of Micki and Chris 
Burton, was crowned by outgoing Miss 
Brighton Harley Johns and reigning Miss 
Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez. Outgoing 
Jr. Miss Brighton Alaina Brady crowned 
Leilani. 

The Brighton princesses will appear at 
tribal events, including Brighton Field Day, 
and represent the Tribe at annual festivals 
in the area, including Chalo Nitka in Moore 
Haven, Speckled Perch in Okeechobee and 
Swamp Cabbage in LaBelle. 

“The girls have a lot of fun and learn a 
little bit about competition,” said Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. “They 
get something out of it in the way of 
sportsmanship. They all have their chance 
but someone has to win and others have to 
wait.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Brighton contestant Karey Gopher explains the 
history of the Seminole Tribe Sept. 26 during the talent 
portion of the Miss Brighton Princess Pageant. 




Beverly Bidney 

Leilani Burton holds the Jr. Miss Brighton crown as outgoing Jr. Miss Brighton Alaina Brady secures it during the 
Miss Brighton Princess Pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Brighton contestant Alaina Sweat waves to the audience during the pageant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Brighton contestant Winnie Gopher models clothing at the Miss Brighton Princess Pageant at the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Building in Brighton. 
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Eileen Soler 

Protestors from diverse groups gather Oct. 14 at the People’s Climate March at the Stephen P. 
Clarke Center to demonstrate for action against global warming and climate change. 


♦ INDIGENOUS DAY 

From page 1A 


originally we share only one Earth,” said 
Marleine Bastien, executive director of 
Fanm Ayisyen nan Miyami. 

Demonstrators rallied amid musical 
entertainment, spoken word performances 
and speeches. William Smoke Snellgrove, 
of the Fishing Fake First Nation of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, addressed the 
crowd and led a prayer to the Creator 



Eileen Soler 

Esperanza Rodriguez, an environmental 
science teacher at Hialeah High School and 
member of the Sierra Club, marches atop 
stilts dressed like a great blue heron to raise 
awareness against climate change. 


before leading the march to the Torch 
of Friendship monument on Biscayne 
Boulevard. 

“We have to pray for Mother Earth 
because when we poison her, we poison 
each other,” Snellgrove told the crowd. 
“All humans have the responsibility to 
care for the Earth, not the power over the 
Earth. Indians have always known that and 
sometimes it falls to us to remind others 
that the power over everything comes from 
the Creator.” 

Seminole Tribe member Sam Tommie 
marched in solidarity with the crowd 
and shot video for a documentary he is 
producing about activism for political, 
environmental and sovereign rights 
throughout Indian Country. 

Tommie said he recognized several 
non-Native protestors who consistently 
stand with the Seminole and Miccosukee 
tribes on South Florida issues, such as 
the ongoing fight against Florida Power 
& Fight’s proposed electrical power plant 
near Big Cypress Reservation and the 
proposed River of Grass Greenway that 
would negatively impact wildlife, wetlands 
and Native camps along the Tamiami Trail. 

Tommie said Native tradition requires 
that when guests visit their homes, they 
should be provided with food or, at the very 
least, a drink of water. With that in mind, 
he treated the familiar faces with dinner at 
a nearby restaurant. 

“We indigenous have lived close to the 
land, water and we try to follow our values, 
but I feel we’ve been holding our breath for 
a very long time. When I see other people 
marching for the environment, for human 
rights and all the justices given to us by 
the Creator, from the bottom of my heart I 
cannot thank them enough,” Tommie said. 
“Diverse people have to work together 
to solve common problems - it’s a very 
Native American philosophy.” 


Seminole Restaurant Review 

Temple Street Eatery: A recommendation made by Everett Osceola 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Temple 
Street Eatery is a mixture of Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese and Vietnamese comfort 
foods located in the heart of downtown 
Fort Lauderdale. It’s not a typical Asian 
restaurant with egg rolls and pork fried rice; 
it features a menu filled with Asian fusion 
foods that bring customers an experience of 
Asian cuisine. 

As Everett Osceola and I entered the 
restaurant, we were greeted with warm 
smiles and an eagerness to explain the menu 
to us. Being there for the first time and not 
finding the typical egg drop soup and sweet 
and sour chicken left me confused and 
puzzled as I stared at the menu. 

The waitress explained their signature 
dishes - bibimbap rice bowl and bulgogi rice 
bowl - and the ingredients. 

She said everything was 
homemade. 

I felt adventurous 
splitting the sweet soy 
glazed chicken wings 
appetizer with Everett. I 
tried the bulgogi rice bowl, 
whose ingredients include 
rice, marinated beef sauteed 
with onion, carrot, scallion 
and shoga, and found the 
food absolutely delicious. 

Everett had the bulgogi 
sandwich, which contains 
marinated beef, sauteed 
carrots, onions, scallions 
and provolone cheese. He let 
me try a small piece. 

“It was a good balance 
of texture with meat, bread 
and the bulgogi Korean 
spices,” Everett said. “I 
initially thought the bread 
would take away the taste 
but it actually enhances it, 
different from the usual 
lettuce leaf that is commonly 
used to eat bulgogi steak.” 

We returned Oct. 19 to Temple 
Street Eatery for its one-year anniversary 
celebration. The owners Alex Kuk and Diego 
Ng welcomed customers as they entered 
their establishment. The restaurant was 
filled with family and friends celebrating 
the restaurants’ accomplishments. 

Created especially for that night’s menu 
was Asian-style seafood boil with shrimp, 
rib eye, beef balls, tofu puffs, daikon radish 
and mushrooms, all boiled in their special 
pho broth. We also tried the red miso 
marinated lamb lollipops and summer rolls. 

My favorite dish of the night was the 
crispy shrimp tacos, whose ingredients 




Gordon Wareham 


Wonton noodle soup. 



Gordon Wareham 

Crispy shrimp tacos and yuzu ceviche. 


Gordon Wareham 


Bulgogi sandwich. 


are tempura fried shrimp, lettuce, tomato, 
pineapple salsa and wasabi mayo. The 
texture of crispy shrimp with the sweet taste 
of the pineapple salsa mixed beautifully 
with wasabi mayo gave the dish a perfect 
blend, which prompted me to order seconds. 

Excitement filled the air when the John 
Wai Kung Fu Academy performed the Lion 
Dance, which aims to bring good health and 
prosperity to the place. 

I asked owner Alex Kuk what he would 
like Seminole Tribal members to know 
about his restaurant. His response: “What 
we’re trying to do is educate our culture 
through food, serving food with integrity. 
Everything is homemade. Soups are 


homemade, all 1 5 sauces are homemade and 
all dumplings are homemade. Everything is 
healthy but also it’s pretty good food.” 

Temple Street Eatery is located at 416 
North Federal Highway in Fort Lauderdale. 
Prices range from $6 to $12. If you’re in the 
Fort Lauderdale area and want to try special 
and delicious Asian fusion food, then 
Temple Street Eatery is the place to visit. 
For more information, including a menu, 
visit www.TempleStreetEatery.com. 

If a Tribal member has a restaurant 
recommendation, message Gordon 
Wareham through The Seminole Tribune. 
The Tribune does not pay for the meal 



45th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 



February 5 - 7 , 2016 

Hard Rock Live 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
1 Seminole Way • Hollywood, FL 333M 


$i5°k+ in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 

Tribal Fair Hotline - 866.625.5374 

Vendors contact: 
Virginia Osceola - 954.292.2597 or 
Elrod Bowers - 954.383.6771 

Pow Wow information call: 
Wanda Bowers - 954.444.9827 
Jackie Osceola- 954850.3100, 
Trudy Osceola - 954.347.6347, 
or Eugenia Osceola - 786.537.1905 

Camping information call: 
Alice Tucker - 954.732.8353 or 
Intaz Kahn - 954.818.6065 

^Primitive camping will be available. 
No alcohol or drugs allowed. 
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Who are the Seminoles? 

Seminole Tribe to bring history to 
Mission San Luis Winter Festival 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Willie Johns delivers a eulogy Oct. 15 at the Okeechobee gravesite where 21 Seminole skulls 
from the 1800s were repatriated. The Seminole Tribal Historic Preservation Office worked for a 
year to have the Seminole remains returned to the Tribe for burial in accordance with the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Two questions - 
who are the Seminole Indians and when did 
they get to Florida - have both politicized 
and trivialized the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s cultural and anthropological 
equity in the state. 

Decades of shortsighted history in 
textbooks and research papers identifying 
today’s Seminoles as 18th century 
newcomers to Florida who came here to 
escape soldiers from homelands in northern 
climes and discounting the Tribe’s direct 
descendancy to the aboriginal Tribes of 
Florida, have pigeonholed Seminoles as 
strangers in their own homeland. 

Such direct attacks on the Tribe’s 
sovereignty continue to this day, always 
hovering in the background, fueled by 
opponents to tribal development and 
protection. 

Only last month, an international story 
on Indian cowboys published online by 
National Public Radio used information from 


+ FPL 

From page 1A 


Some Seminole Tribe members are 
already shaking their heads in disbelief. 

“Approval of the amendments by the 
county is going to happen and we will have 
to keep fighting it,” said Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank. “Business monopolies like 
FPL have done environmental, social and 
economic injustice to the citizens of Florida 
for years, and now with this proposed plant 
by the border of the reservation, the health 
and welfare of the residents of Big Cypress 
is threatened for generations. The county 
and state will not listen to our concerns so 
we will have to be heard in court.” 

The amendments, written by FPL 
and accepted by Hendry County, will 
respectively create a new electrical 
generating facility land use category; set 
criteria for FPL specifically to build the 
utility’s massive power plant on land that 
abutts the Seminole reservation; and amend 
the county’s map to change the current 
designation of the land use from agriculture 
to electrical generating facility. 

The agencies were directed by the 
land planning agency, also known as the 
Department of Economic Opportunity, to 
address only the specific agency’s concerns. 

For instance, the Department of 
Transportation wrote that all three 
proposed amendments “are not anticipated 
to adversely impact important state 
transportation resources or facilities.” A 
chart was provided to predict no negative 
traffic impacts on nearby roadways during 
the building of the plant or when the finished 
plant employs operational staff. 

The Department of Education 
responded with “no comment” because 
“the proposed amendments do not appear to 
have the potential to adversely affect public 
educational facilities.” It is unknown if the 
department knows that tribal land 1 mile 
south of the FPL property is designated for 
the future Ahfachkee High School. 

The Tribe’s legal team, Lewis, 
Longman & Walker, commented in a letter 
to the South Florida Water Management 
District (SFWMD). 

In the Aug. 21 letter, attorney Stephen 
Walker implored the agency to address the 
Tribe’s water resources and wetlands, which 
directly affect the Tribe’s culture, quality of 


a Florida Department of State spokesperson 
that differs from the Seminoles’ account of 
their own history in Florida. 

In an effort to set the record straight, 
Florida Secretary of State Ken Dentzner, 
in partnership with the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, has approved a “Who Are The 
Seminoles?” symposium on Dec. 12 as part 
of the two-day Winter Solstice Celebration, 
an annual festival of Southeastern Indian 
culture and heritage at the Mission San Luis 
de Apalachee in Tallahassee. 

Included in the four-hour Seminole 
session will be presentations from moderator 
Dr. Patricia Riles Wickman, a former state 
and Tribal Historic Preservation Officer 
whose research and books have established 
firm foundations for the Seminoles’ 
aboriginal equity in Florida; Dr. Andrew 
Frank, of Florida State University, who 
will present his recent paper “Creating 
a Seminole Enemy: Ethnic and Racial 
Diversity in the Conquest of Florida;” 
Seminole Tribal member Marty Bowers, 
who will provide a Seminole perspective on 
growing up on the Big Cypress Reservation, 


life and land use compatibility. 

Noting that the Tribe has federal 
water rights via a compact with the Tribe, 
state and SFWMD, the letter stated that 
the plant, on 3,100 FPL acres, will require 
up to approximately 22 million gallons of 
water per day, which will exceed standards 
set by SFWMD to prevent impact to onsite 
and adjacent wetlands. Further, the plant’s 
water needs will interfere with needs of the 
Big Cypress Reservation. The Tribe uses 89 
million gallons per day for its entire 55,000- 
acre community; 95 percent of the water is 
used for agricultural purposes, according to 
the letter. 

“FPL has declined to address its 
potential impacts on water supply based 
on an assumption that these issues can be 
addressed at a later date through a future 
permitting process. Unfortunately, that will 
be too late,” Walker wrote. 

However, SFWMD ’s comment to the 
county, also dated Aug. 21, stated: “There 
appear to be no regionally significant water 
resource issues associated with the text and 
map amendments; therefore, the district 
forwards no comments on the proposed 
amendment package.” In the next sentence, 
however, the SFWMD notes that the 
amendments will involve Seminole land 
and that future activities on the land will 
be evaluated by the agency in respect to the 
water compact. 

The Florida Department of 
Environmental Protection also reported 
no concerns with the land use changes 
but stated in the comment letter that it 
conducted a detailed review on potential 
impacts to air and water pollution, wetlands 
and other surface water, lands - whether 
state or federally owned - and a handful of 
other issues. 

While the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) offered 
“no objections to the amendment,” it 
offered technical assistance to the county, 
particularly when FPL prepares later to 
apply to the governor and Cabinet and 
the Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection for certification and license for 
the plant per the Power Plant Siting Act 
process. 

The FWC noted FPL’s proposals 
to provide habitat for more than 30 
wildlife species, which include several on 
threatened and endangered lists such as the 
bald eagle, Florida panther and Everglades 


along with his family’s history of the Tribe; 
Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry and 
Seminole Culture expert Herbert Jim, who 
will discuss the origin story of the Seminole 
people and the history of the Tribe in the 
land that came to be known as Florida as 
it was handed down through the decades 
within their own families; and Seminole 
Chairman James E. Billie, who will discuss 
the past, present, future and truth of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Following the end of the program, 
Henry and Jim will direct an intertribal 
Stomp Dance for all Native demonstrators 
and attendees. 

The Mission San Luis Winter Solstice 
Celebration, Dec. 12-13, will feature two 
full days of Southeastern Native American 
culture, crafts, demonstrations, living 
history, astronomy, lectures, a stickball 
game, theater and presentations by historical 
scholars, the Tallahassee Astronomical 
Society and Theater with a Mission. 

For more information about the Winter 
Solstice Celebration, visit the events section 
at www.MissionSanLuis.org. 


“We have to be 
very careful what 
they say and what 
they write as law. 
A person has to 
look behind all that 
at once and think 
of every word by 
itself.” 

- Sam Tommie, 
Big Cypress Reservation 


snail kite. The FWC maintained confidence 
that impacts to fish and wildlife would be 
addressed during the Power Plant Siting Act 
process and other regulatory requirements. 

Only the Southwest Florida Regional 
Planning Council addressed tangible tribal 
concerns, specifically negative “impacts 
on the Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation,” though the group agreed that 
the amendment proposals are consistent 
with other local government comprehensive 
plans. The council also suggested that 
protection of the Florida panther should 
be addressed in detail with the FWC: 
“Although promises have been made to add 
infrastructure to the area, none are currently 
ready.” 

Promises and proposals are huge 
problems, according to Tribal members 
like environmental artist Sam Tommie. He 
fears that if the three amendments become 
law, FPL will build the plant around legal 
technicalities with little concern for the 
land, water, animals or the living culture of 
its neighbors. 

“We have to be very careful what they 
say and what they write as law,” Tommie 
said. “A person has to look behind all that 
at once and think of every word by itself.” 


♦ REPATRIATION 

From page 1A 


Home. One by one, THPO staff carried 10 
more boxes to the site. 

THPO collections manager Kate 
Macuen lowered herself into a vault 
donated by the funeral home. Assisted 
by Johns and THPO bioarchaeologist 
Domonique deBeaubien, she laid each 
cloth-wrapped skull along the bottom of 
the vault. 

Although documentation was 
necessary, photographs were not allowed 
to be taken of the open vault. 

“This is very serious to the Seminole 
Tribe. These are our relatives. It is very sad 
that it took this long to bring them back 
home,” said Johns, who has been proactive 
in matters both local and national regarding 
the Native American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA). Passed 
in 1990, NAGPRA provides a process for 
museums and federal agencies to return 
Native American cultural items - including 
human remains, funerary objects, sacred 
objects or objects of cultural patrimony - 
to lineal descendants, culturally affiliated 
Indian Tribes and Native Hawaiian 
organizations. 

While exact figures are difficult to 
determine, NAGPRA’s website estimates 
more than 50,000 human remains and 
more than 140,000 objects have been 
repatriated since the law went into effect. 

Charles Coleman, one of the nation’s 
first Tribal Historic Preservation Officers, 
observed the repatriation services while 
representing Thlopthlocco (Creek) Tribal 
Town of Okemah, Oklahoma. Retired from 
the military and as a teacher, Coleman 
rejoined his tribal government to “work on 
getting the remains back. They are all over 
the place and sometimes they have been in 
a box in some basement for many, many 
years,” he said. “Tribes need to support 
one another to get them out of the box and 
back in the ground where they belong. 

“It’s not easy. They don’t always 
want to give them up. I’m proud of the 
Seminoles. It is really a privilege for 
me to be here to observe this one. It is 
important to Tribes to keep working on 
these repatriations.” 

The journey of the Seminole skulls 
included being unceremoniously stored in 
plastic bags and bubble wrap in a university 
basement. They were among skulls taken 
legally and illegally, and with and without 
permission, from battlefields and burial 
sites across America and other parts of the 
world by a legion of skull robbers, medics 
and funerary fanatics eager to make money 
or gain praise from Dr. Samuel George 
Morton, a Philadelphia physician who 
believed that cranial capacity determined 
intelligence. He combined data from skull 
measurements with analysis of known 
principles of anthropology to create 
“evidence” for racial stereotypes and 
justification for a racial hierarchy that put 
Caucasians on the top rung and Africans 
on the bottom. Native Americans were in 
the middle. 

Where he described the Caucasian 
as “distinguished by the facility with 
which it attains the highest intellectual 
endowments,” Native Americans were 
described as “averse to cultivation and 
slow in acquiring knowledge; restless, 
revengeful and fond of war; and wholly 
destitute of maritime adventure.” 

In fact, Morton’s “systematic 
justification” for the separation of races, 
gave racists of the era powerful scientific 
ammunition to support both slavery and 
forced American Indian removals. 

Morton’s theories have been 
debunked several times since he died in 
1851. A 2014 study of Morton’s data by 
University of Pennsylvania philosophy 
professor Michael Weisberg concluded 
“there is prima facie evidence of racial bias 
in Morton’s ... measurements,” further 
calling Morton’s work “a cautionary 
example of racial bias in the science of 
human differences.” 

After Morton’s death, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, also in Philadelphia, 
purchased Morton’s collection of 967 
skulls from his wife and in 1966 loaned 
and later donated the collection, which 
had nearly doubled since 1852, to the 
university, where it exists to this day, only 
partially on display. 


In 2014, the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
was contacted by Dr. Pamela Geller, 
a University of Miami Department of 
Anthropology assistant professor, who 
reported that in the course of her graduate 
research, she discovered the Morton 
collection contained Seminole skulls. The 
Seminole THPO immediately began the 
laborious process to have the Seminole 
skulls returned to the Tribe for burial. The 
application included 11 letters of support 
from cultural-affiliated Tribes, including 
the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma. 

It took a year. 

“It is like that in a lot of university 
museums,” Macuen said. “By law they 
have to work with the Tribes to return this 
material. I think a lot of people are trying 
to make the right decisions, but they also 
have a different mindset and feel very 
possessive about their collections. 

“We started an official conversation 
with the museum, requesting their whole 
inventory. It took a year to get all the 
documents, which is one of the great 
frustrations. They already had it all and 
they dragged their feet. In most cases you 
call a museum and ask for that and they 
give it to you that day, that week; never 
something that would take a year.” 

Stacey Espenlaub, NAGPRA 
coordinator at University of Pennsylvania, 
said she believed the two entities worked 
well together. 

“We finally came to a common ground 
and it worked well,” she said. 

Espenlaub reported that a full inventory 
of the university’s skull collection was 
mailed to THPOs, including the Seminole 
THPO in 2001. However, the Seminole 
THPO office was not established until 
2002; it was not until 2006 that a Historic 
Preservation Plan was established and the 
duties of the State Historic Preservation 
Officer were shifted to the Tribe’s Historic 
Preservation Officer. 

Espenlaub also indicated that the 
inventories are posted on the Federal 
Register. 

Eventually, in mid-October, a team 
from the Seminole THPO office and Johns 
flew to Philadelphia to accept the skulls, 
which were stored in plastic bags with 
bubble wrap. The team spent an entire day 
unwrapping the skulls and repacking them 
according to the strict Seminole THPO 
carrying standards, said Macuen, who 
credits Johns and Seminole medicine man 
Bobby Henry for their guidance. 

“It made it a whole lot better when 
you know you are bringing them home and 
it is the right thing to do,” Macuen said. 

Because grave robbers still exist, 
the location of the burial site is not being 
released, though there are plans to erect a 
monument or sign nearby. 

During the ceremony, Johns gave a 
eulogy to a small crowd gathered around 
the site. 

“Normally in our funerals we do a 
handshake, but these guys here have been 
in heaven a long time,” he said. “We are 
just bringing their remains back where 
they belong. I always thought, what if 
they ask me to say something, what would 
I say? I would say, ‘Welcome home, 
welcome home. And, oh, by the way, did 
you hear? We won! Your people are still 
here in Florida. And they are doing well 
... So welcome home, rest in peace forever 
and ever more. You are here back in your 
beloved homeland.’ Wildcat couldn’t say 
that. You remember: he was the one who 
kept saying, ‘I was made of this land and 
I am going to die here.’ But he never did. 
These guys here made the trip, the big 
circle. And their circle is over today. So, 
on behalf of the Seminole Warrior Society 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida, I want 
to thank everybody, especially the THPO 
department for diligently going after this 
because when we found out they were 
Seminoles, our hearts just kind of went 
that way; we had to do this. Sol guess we 
can all leave in peace knowing that we all 
did our part.” 

Each person shoveled a piece of earth 
and tossed it over the open grave. 

As the backhoe pushed the small hill 
of sand atop the closed vault, the skulls 
of the 2 1 Seminoles, which had rested on 
shelves and boxes for more than 1 60 years, 
were finally at rest in peace. 

“There are a lot more out there in 
boxes,” Johns said. “I hope we can get 
them all.” 



Eileen Soler/Seminole Tribune archive photo 

This massive sprawl of an FPL power plant in Palm Beach County could be duplicated right next door to the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Old Tribunes: Now available 
for your viewing pleasure 


SUB MITTED BY MA RY BETH ROSEBROUGH 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Old newspapers? Isn’t that what you 
use for kindling or lining the bottom of 
the bird cage? Not at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. We love old newspapers. They 
paint a vivid picture of the past, recent 
and distant, with words and images. And 
that’s why we treasure old newspapers 
- especially old copies of The Seminole 
Tribune. Lucky for us, we recently received 
a generous donation of newspapers dating 
back to 1985 - ancient history to some and 
like yesterday to others. Either way, the 
articles and even the feel of the yellowed 
paper is a trip through time. 

Looking through the newspapers 
proves the saying, “The more things change, 
the more they stay the same.” This sense of 
continuity amid change is a hallmark of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. The Tribunes 
clearly illustrate the point: celebration, 
community and tradition form the 
cornerstone of the Seminole Tribe’s efforts 
to maintain its unique place in history as the 


Unconquered. What was important then is 
important now. 

At the end of November the Museum 
will install a new exhibit highlighting 
recent award-winning photographers of 
The Tribune. This is of special note as the 
Museum now has in its collection thousands 
of photos taken by Tribune staff. In speaking 
with the Museum’s curator of exhibits 
Rebecca Fell about the exhibit’s point of 
view, it became clear The Tribune photos 
tell a story - a story different from what the 
general public may believe or generalize 
about the Seminole Tribe. The exhibit’s 
images synthesize the history and culture of 
the Tribe so a true “picture” emerges. The 
history books may get it wrong, but The 
Tribune gets it right. 

Researching is easier because the 
newspapers are housed and stored in a non- 
archival way. Instead of being behind heavy 
vault doors in special acid-free boxes to be 
touched only with purple-gloved hands, 
the collection is out on a library table 
easily accessible by researchers, staff or 
community members. 


Every visitor to the library can relax 
and get lost in the past while reading the 
wise advice of Betty Mae Jumper after 
the Challenger exploded in space (life is 
precious, don’t take it for granted) or where 
and who and what the Blind Pass Seminole 
Village was all about (open for one winter 
in 1928-29 on Treasure Island employing 
Josie Billie and 40 others). 

Every visitor who spots the old papers 
has been intrigued and delighted with what 
they find behind the front page. A recent 
visitor found her birth announcement, 
yet the newspapers chronicle and inform 
on many subjects. Decades of reporting 
on tribal news and events, editorials and 
essays have formed a library of invaluable 
information comparable to none. Come see 
our exhibit of Tribune photos, view our own 
collection or visit us in the library on a day 
you have a little or a lot of time to take a 
step back and “identify (with) the past.” 

Call us at 877-902-1113 to make an 
appointment in the library and that way 
we’ll be sure to be here to help you with 
your search. 



Pictured are The Seminole Tribune newspapers at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum library. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Hah-pong-ke: Jerry Mincey 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — With five generations 
of Florida cracker heritage for inspiration, 
Polk County singer-songwriter-storyteller 
Jerry Mincey embodies the authentic 
Florida folk musicologist. Through his 
music and stories, the listener learns of 
legends and heroes, the natural beauty of a 
now lost landscape, the sounds of the gospel 
sung on his grandmother’s front porch, and 
characters of distinction, from Seminole 
Indian chiefs to cowboy settlers and orange 
grove pickers to black bears, cooters and 
Florida panthers. 

Mincey ’s gift for language and lyrics, 
combined with a musical talent he has 
crafted since childhood, is evident in one of 
his signature songs, “Echo Chipco,” named 
for a North Florida Seminole war chief 
who refused to join surrendered Seminoles 
on the Trail to Oklahoma, and like Sam 
Jones (Abiaki) to the south, helped hide 
and protect dozens of hunted Indians whose 
descendants include the old Cow Creeks 
and many of the Brighton Seminoles of 
today. 

Mincey ’s narrative describes, in 
musical verse, nearly a century of Seminole 
history. He mentions the death of Echo 
Chipco ’s father at Horseshoe Bend, a 
significant battle site in the Mississippi 


Territory, now central Alabama, where, on 
March 27, 1814, United States forces and 
Indian allies under Major General Andrew 
Jackson defeated the Red Sticks, a part 
of the Creek Indian Tribe who opposed 
American expansion, effectively ending the 
Creek War. 

Many Indians refused to move to lands 
out West. 

Over the next decades, Chipco and 
his Tallahassee band kept on the run from 
Jackson, whose government eventually put 
out a bounty ($400 for warriors, $100 for 
children) on the renegade Seminoles. 

They ran south to the Suwannee 
River, south to the Peace River and over 
near Tampa on Lake Thonotosassa, where 
Chipco traveled about Hillsborough County 
and made friends among white settlers, who 
gladly traded food and supplies for furs and 
pelts. 

The friendship paid off. Chipco ’s 
white friends informed him about a planned 
ambush by the U.S., information that 
allowed Chipco to move his large band in 
the stealth of night and disappear in the 
Green Swamp, slowly migrating to the 
cypress swamps north and east of Lake 
Okeechobee, where they hid until the start 
of the Civil War. 

Several years after the war ended, 
Chipco found himself in the Kissimmee 
River Valley, then Lake Pierce west of 


Lake Wales, where he is said to have died 
between 1881 and 1884. 

He had married a Cow Creek woman, 
who bore him no children, so Chipco 
bequeathed his chieftainship on his nephew 
Tallahassee. 

Mincey ’s mention of Cowpen Slough 
marks for history one of Florida’s most 
impenetrable swamps near the Myakka 
River and present-day Sarasota - a prime 
hiding place for dozens of Florida Indians 
who resisted removal. His last verse 
captures the mysticism of the place. 

Mincey ’s musical credits include the 
Florida Folk Festival, Will Fest, Gamble 
Rogers Music Festival, Cracker Storytelling 
Festival, Gram InterNational in Nashville, 
and college and university appearances. 
Mincey, who makes his living in the 
Florida orange juice business, is a principle 
organizer in restoring the old Derry Down 
club where he, Winter Haven songwriter 
Gram Parsons, Jim Stafford and other 
Florida songwriters performed in the 1960s 
and ’70s. 

According to his press release, Mincey ’s 
music “will take you on a meandering trip 
of history and fim. The performances will 
leave you asking for more.” 

Mincey will perform on the Big 
Cypress Reservation during the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s 18th annual American 
Indian Arts Celebration Nov. 6-7. 


‘Echo Chipco,’ words and music by Jerry Mincey 


Born free in Alabama 
His Daddy died at Horseshoe Bend 
They chose the wilds of Florida 
To the dust in the Oklahoma wind 
With his cousin Osceola 
And his uncle Peter McQueen 
They fled to the green horizon 
Where the land was pure and clean 

Chorus: 

Echo Chipco was a great Muskoki war 
chief 

Echo Chipco was a lover of the peace 


Echo Chipco was a steward of the land 
Echo Chipco still walks this Florida sand 
Esti Seminoli Yat Seminoli 
Free people walk Florida sand 
Esti Seminoli Yat Seminoli 
Free people walk Florida sand 

The Crackers called him Chipco 
He helped sustain their lives 
Dishonored and barred from the Council 
After quittin’ Bowlegs fight 
He overcame his hatred 
Came to love his fellow man 


He worked to share his vision 
To save and preserve this land 

Now Chipco ’s walked the Bridge of death 
His spirit echoes through Cowpen 
Slough 

The lights of his soul shine brightly 
Showing the way for me and you 
Preserve the land for your children 
Don’t let it slip away 
He found his green horizon 
His spirit remains today 




Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 


Wisdom from the 


Letter sparks 
memories 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
April 16, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 


T oday, I sat in my office 
cleaning out papers. I saw 
many letters that came to 
me. Some telling me they 
are Indian and wanting 
to know how they can 
find people who might 
be related to them. Then 
other letters talking about 
wanting information of 
why and how Indians live 
and what they eat. Things 
of such and it goes on and 
on. 

Then there are 
letters that give you 
encouragement about the 
things you do and write. 

When you get letters like 
this, it makes your day. One of those 
letters made my day. It was from the 
family of a man I met long ago. The 
letter made me remember my past. 

When I returned from school to my 
people the only thing on my mind was 
to help them face the new world we 
are stepping into. The reason I went to 
school was to learn how to cope with the 
outside world. When I was young it was 
difficult. 

The older people in the Tribe would 
tell me that I was selling us to the white 
people. They said, “We don’t need to 
change our lives. We are Indians. Our 
life is different and we live different 
ways.” 

Back then, my mother told me and 
taught me that we can’t turn back. She 
told me that even our own people don’t 
live the same as they did long ago. There 
is no more hunting and fishing. People 
don’t find much food or berries in the 
woods as they used to. People are getting 
sick and children are dying with diseases 
such as chicken pox, measles, whooping 
cough and many more. 

I knew that the people needed 
immunizations, which couldn’t be done 
by the Indian doctors. Indian doctors are 
good, but they could only go so far. 

A long time ago when I walked into 
the chickees where sick people were 
lying down or some sick babies were 
kept, I tried my best to make them go to 
the doctor. Many times I put them in my 
car and took them to white doctors miles 
back into town. If they couldn’t go, I had 
penicillin that I gave to them if they had 
high fevers. It was a rough life. 

We used to listen to the older people 
when I was a young person, which made 
it hard for me to stand and argue with 
them to seek modern medicine. I returned 
back to the people so many times that 
some began to believe in me because 
their children were getting well and so 
were the old people. Little by little over 
two years or so they began to have more 
faith in me, mostly the women. 

During this time, I was working as 
a nurse in Jackson Memorial Hospital 
when they brought in an old medicine 
man. He fought the doctors and nurses. 
He had cancer and was operated on 
which made him very mad. He wouldn’t 
do anything for them, not even take his 
medicine. 

I was called 
to talk to him. 

I didn’t know 
this man; he was 
from Trail and 
had lived only by 
the Indian way 
of life. His name 
was Osceola. 

I walked up 
to his bedside. I 
touched his arm 
and said to him 
in Indian, “How 
you feeling?” 

He answered and 
said, “No good, 
they cut me up 
is the reason I 
am feeling bad 
ah day, worse 
today.” He was 
mad. When I 
stood beside him 

he looked at me and asked, “Do you 
work here?” I said yes and told him who 
I was. 

He said, “Oh, yes, I heard of you.” 
“Nothing bad, I hope,” I told him. He 
kind of smiled. Then I said to him, “I’m 
not here to make you do anything.” I told 
him I was there to help him any way I 
could. 

“Get me sofkee,” he said in Creek. 
I said, “Do you talk Creek?” He said 
no. I said a few words to him and told 
him whenever someone comes, I’d send 
word to get some sofkee. He said, “OK, 
I really like to drink it.” 

One afternoon a lady came to. see 



“Back then, 
my mother 
told me and 
taught me that 
we can’t turn 
back.” 


- Betty Mae Jumper 


the medicine man, so I sent word by her 
to ask of his kinfolks to bring sofkee that 
night. After all this, he became friendly 
with me. Some nurses asked, “How did 
you make him talk to you when he is so 
mad at us?” I told them I was taught to 
meet older people with kind words, and 
this is what I did. 

One week later he 

sent his grandson looking 
for me. When I went up 
to see him he smiled. I 
thought maybe someone 
done something and he 
didn’t like it, but instead 
he said, “Remember you 
told me if you talked to 
the Heavenly Father, he 
would help you and make 
the hurting quit? Teh me 
more about it. I’ve been 
thinking about it. If I talk 
to the Father up above, 
that I might believe and 
don’t hurt any more. Also, you said if 
things bother you and you’re upset, tell 
Him.” 

I said, “Ever since I was a little 
girl, without Him I wouldn’t be where I 
am today.” He lied there and seemed to 
think, “She’s so young and yet telling me 
all this.” Then he turned to me again and 
said, “Tell me more.” 

So I got the Bible that was in the 
hospital and read some to him and told 
him the best I knew how. 

“How do people join and go on that 
road?” was his next question. I said, “I 
am not too knowledgeable, but we have 
preachers and they tell a lot more. I 
think Bill Osceola is your kin. He is my 
pastor.” 

I asked him if he wanted me to 
call Bill. The medicine man said yes, 
would I get him. So I went and called 
Bill, but no one was home. I went back 
and told him I can’t get him, but there 
are white preachers and easy to get from 
the hospital. I said, “I can talk for you.” 
He said, “Alright.” So I went to the front 
desk and told them the Indian medicine 
man is requesting a preacher. I went back 
and told him they were trying to find one. 
A half-hour later a white preacher came, 
not knowing what to expect as he never 
knew Indians before. 

I explained to him this is an old 
medicine man who never heard God’s 
word, but he would like to hear from you. 
“Yes, yes,” he said and got the Bible out 
and began telling him how Jesus loves 
everybody. We spent over an hour or so 
and he asked to hear more and more. 

In the Indian language, he said, 
“Teh the preacher I am ready.” Then 
the preacher told him how to get saved 
and what to say. He did ah this and 
after everything was said he lied there 
and seemed so relieved. He smiled at 
everyone who came to his room. 

Later that night his kinfolk came 
to visit him. He was talking in a way 
in which they never heard him talk. He 
talked about what he heard and what 
happened to him. The visitors - old 
Jack Motlow and Mary Osceola and 
Bill Osceola’s mother - couldn’t believe 
what they were hearing from him. People 
began to come and see a change in him. 

A week or so later, I went by his 
room and he was so glad to see me he 
had a big smile for 
me. I told him, “I 
won’t be by this 
weekend. I’m off 
this weekend.” He 
said, “Fine, I’ll 
see you when you 
come back.” So, I 
left that weekend. 

This was 
the first Indian 
medicine man I 
ever gave advice to. 
The day I returned 
to the hospital, I 
went to the third 
floor and found an 
empty bed. He had 
left to be with the 
Father he found. I 
said, “Thank you 
to Jesus that he is 
well.” 

Many times I 


heard Bill Osceola 
preach about his grandfather who never 
heard God’s word before, but heard them 
in a hospital. If this medicine man can 
find Jesus through God’s word, you can 
too, Bill would say. It was his letter that 
sparked my memory. 

Now, I think of ah the things I did 
and went through - many things that 
were tough to do or say - though with 
God’s word nothing is impossible. I 
read the letter again and it reminded me 
of that time so long ago. The important 
thing is the peace this old man found in 
belief. 

I hope everyone takes the time to 
find Jesus before it’s too late. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress Senior Center employees are pretty in pink outfits as they pose in the kitchen Oct. 23 in honor of Breast Cancer Awareness Month. 


Big Cypress thinks pink for 
breast cancer awareness 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A pink fire hydrant 
in Big Cypress helped mark Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month on Tribe land in October. 
Other members of the community showed 
their support by pulling pink clothes out of 
their closets Oct. 23 for Pink Out Day at the 
Frank Billie Field Office in Big Cypress. 

Community outreach coordinator 
Edna McDuffie and health educator Jamie 
Diersing assembled tables filled with 
information about breast cancer, stickers to 
promote awareness and prosthetic breasts to 
teach individuals how to search for lumps. 

“It’s a good reminder for people to 
be aware of breast health,” Diersing said. 
“They (prosthetic breasts) each have five 
lumps, but there are some that cannot 
be felt, which is why you need to get a 
mammogram every year.” 

Early detection is crucial to surviving 
breast cancer, the second most common 
cancer in women after skin cancer. Native 
American women have the lowest incidence 
based on race and ethnicity, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. White women have the highest 
rate of breast cancer followed by black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander and 
American Indian/Alaska Native women. 

However, mortality rates vary 
depending on location. Those in Alaska 
and the Southern Plains have the highest 
mortality rates, while those in the 
Southwest have the lowest, according to 
the Susan G. Komen organization. 

On Oct. 20, the American Cancer 
Society announced new breast cancer 
screening guidelines, which recommend 
women at average risk for breast cancer 
get their first mammogram at 45 instead of 
40. The guidelines also state that women 



Beverly Bidney 

Natasha Billie learns how to detect lumps in a 
prosthetic breast from health educator Jamie 
Diersing at the Big Cypress Pink Out for breast 
cancer awareness on Oct. 23. 


should have the option to begin screenings 
earlier. 

Those at a higher risk should consult 
their physicians about when and how 
often to undergo breast screening. Women 
at high risk include those who have been 
diagnosed with breast cancer in the past, 
have a BRCA gene mutation, family 
history of breast cancer or a history of chest 
radiation as a child or young adult. 

To provide easy access to screenings, 



Beverly Bidney 

Even the fire hydrants at the Frank Billie Field 
Office in Big Cypress get into the Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month spirit with a fresh coat of 
pink paint. 


the Radiology Regional Center mobile 
mammogram truck stopped in Big Cypress 
on Oct. 28 and will trek to Brighton Dec. 
8. To make an appointment, contact the 
Health Department. 

The Tribe also marked breast cancer 
awareness with color runs in Immokalee, 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood. 
Tampa residents joined more than 200 Hard 
Rock employees at the Making Strides for 
Breast Cancer Walk on Oct. 24. 



Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress residents and employees show off their pink for the annual Breast Cancer Awareness Month photo at the Frank Billie Field Office. 


New Florida KidCare health 
insurance changes explained 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

Some families who obtain state- 
sponsored Florida KidCare health insurance 
for their children have seen their monthly 
premiums or out-of-pocket 
costs increase as of Oct. 1 . 

The price increases affect 
only a portion of KidCare 
families, those who buy “full- 
pay” policies because they 
do not qualify for subsidized 
coverage. 

Lower-income families are 
not affected by the change and 
still qualify for a subsidized 
price of no more than $20 
per month to cover all their 
children. 

“KidCare is still a great deal for most 
of our families,” said Rebecca Miele, 
manager of KidCare Outreach at the Florida 
Department of Health in Broward County. 
“People should certainly consider this 
option for their children.” 

KidCare is especially popular with 
families working at small employers and 
in service jobs that do not offer health 
insurance. Families earning less than twice 
the federal poverty level - up to $48,504 
for a family of four - qualify for subsidized 
coverage that costs them $15 to $20 per 
month per household. About 150,000 
children statewide had the coverage as of 
May. 

Families with higher incomes can still 
buy KidCare ’s full-pay coverage, which 
is not subsidized but has long been less 


costly than private insurance. About 36,000 
children statewide have the coverage, but 
these are the families affected by the price 
increases. 

Premiums on full-pay plans have 
doubled from $153 per month per child 
last year to $299 now. That’s 
for a “Stars Plus” plan with 
dental care and zero or $ 1 0 co- 
payments, which mirror last 
year’s coverage. 

The increases are partially 
the result of the federal 
government requiring KidCare 
policies to offer better benefits, 
especially eliminating a yearly 
maximum on how much 
medical costs were covered. The 
coverage is sold by Sunshine 
Health, a private insurer. 

To give families a lower price option, 
KidCare and Sunshine are offering a new 
“Stars” plan costing $205 per month with 
higher co-pays and a $3,000 deductible. 
Dental coverage costs $15 more. 

Miele said some parents are concerned 
by the increases and are hearing some 
misinformation. Despite the increase, she 
said full-pay KidCare remains less costly 
than many of the insurance plans available 
at the workplace and through the private 
market. She strongly urges families not 
to drop coverage. The children would be 
uninsured in an emergency and also might 
not get preventive care. Plus, families 
without coverage are liable for a penalty on 
their taxes. 

For more information, call 954-467- 
8737. 
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Understanding the difference 
between mold and mildew 


SUB MITTED BY KIRKTRENCHFIELD 
Health Department 

Mold and mildew are generally used 
interchangeably by many people to describe 
growths of fungi on various surfaces. 
Mildew also is actually a scientific term 
that describes a type of plant disease. Most 
commonly, the difference between mold 
and mildew usually is in their appearance 
and the surfaces on which they grow. 

Mold often appears thicker and in 
various colors, mainly black or green but 
can also be red or blue. Conversely, mildew 
usually is lighter, powdery and gray or 
white. Both mold and mildew often grow in 
moist and warm environments, but mildew 
is more often found in showers and on paper 
and fabrics, while mold is often found on 
foods, walls, ceilings and other building 
materials. 

Mold: Mold often looks fuzzy or slimy, 
depending on the genus and species. A 
heavy mold might begin to look like a plant 
growth covering the surface. Some surfaces 
that are covered by mold might begin to rot. 
Mold can also appear in various colors. On 
a wall or ceiling, some types of mold might 
appear to be irregularly shaped spots of 
black or gray. 


Mildew: There are two main types 
of mildew: powdery and downy. Powdery 
mildew is commonly found on flowering 
plants and usually looks like white or gray 
splotches. Downy mildew is from a different 
type of fungus and is found in agricultural 
products, such as grapes and potatoes. Its 
appearance may vary from plant to plant. 
Mildew also produced spores just like 
molds. 

Safety precautions: The most effective 
way to prevent mold and mildew is to keep 
surfaces dry. Moldy food should not be 
eaten. If the mildew grows on porous items, 
such as paper or fabric, it usually cannot 
be scrubbed off effectively. However, 
common household cleaners usually get 
rid of mildew on harder surfaces, such as 
those found in bathrooms. Some mold and 
mildew removal products should not be 
used by people who have health issues, 
such as asthma. In addition, such products 
should not be used in areas that are not well- 
ventilated. 

The Health Department advocates the 
use of safer “green” products. In situations 
where there is significant mold growth, 
consult with a licensed professional to 
properly and safely address the mold or 
mildew. 


SAVE THE DATE 
for the 
11 th ANNEAL 
SENIOR TRIKE TEST 



Please Note: New Event Date 


Thursday, November 19, 2015 
More Information to Follow 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 




Gordon Wareham 

BULL’S-EYE: Leon Wilcox does his best Robin Hood Oct. 5 during the hatchet throw at 
Hollywood Indian Day. 


Eileen Soler 

SNAP JUDGMENT: Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum tour guide by day 
and cowboy for life Wilse Bruised Head gives a bullwhip 
demonstration for tourists at the Museum’s chickee cluster 
Living Village where Tribal members demonstrate and sell 
handmade crafts. 


Beverly Bidney 

DUCKS IN A ROW: Black-bellied whistling ducks 
enjoy a pleasant early fall day balancing on a fence 
in Immokalee. The ducks, which are year-round 
residents of the state, have a distinctive whistle- 
like call and usually reside near wetlands, ponds 
and flooded fields like this one on the Immokalee 
Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

TOTALLY TOTEM: Gary Bitner, the Seminole Tribe of Florida spokesman 
and head of the Bitner Goodman public relations firm, takes a break 
during a media visit to Billie Swamp Safari. 


Photo courtesy of Matt May/Tampa Bay Rowdies 

ROCKIN’ ROWDIES: Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa is 
in its second year as the front-jersey sponsor of the Tampa Bay 
Rowdies in the North American Soccer League. Hard Rock’s logo 
is prominently displayed on the team’s game jerseys. The Rowdies 
average more than 5,500 spectators for home matches at Al Lang 
Stadium. Midfielder Georgi Hristov, of Bulgaria, and the rest of the 
Rowdies will conclude their fall regular season Oct. 31 in New York. 


Eileen Soler 

READ ALL ABOUT IT: Visitors to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress take a moment 
to catch up on all the latest happenings in the Seminole Tribe by combing through the 
pages of The Seminole Tribune. 


Beverly Bidney 

ROYAL TREATMENT: Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. poses with newly crowned 
Miss Brighton Krysta Burton, left, and Jr. Miss Brighton Leilani Burton Sept. 26 during the 
35th annual Miss Brighton Princess Pageant at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building. 


Eileen Soler 

FUTURE HEROS: Students from Ahfachkee School are proud to pose wearing fire helmets on a real 
fire engine hook and ladder during a recent educational visit to the Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire 
Rescue Department’s Station 2 in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

SUNFLOWER SEASON: A field near Brighton is in full bloom with sunflowers in mid-October. Fall is 
Florida sunflower season, but the daisy-like flowers last only a couple weeks. 



Brett Daly 

LOCAL HERO: Dane Martin, a forestry technician with the Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue Forestry and Wildland 
Division, is honored Oct. 9 during the Council meeting in Big Cypress for rescuing three young girls who were 
stuck in a ditch off State Road 78. While traveling home from the Brighton Reservation during a thunderstorm, 
Martin noticed a car turned on its side and stopped to assess the situation, despite not being trained as a first 
responder. He, with the assistance of two other passers-by, pulled the three girls from the vehicle as it was filling 
up with water. Glades County EMS later arrived to treat the girls. 



Eileen Soler 

NECK AND NECK: A wild ostrich at Billie Swamp Safari peers 
over a fence at the tourist attraction’s Seminole chickee 
camp. 



Photo courtesy of Kathrine McCoy 

CULTURE EXCHANGE: From left, Tallahassee Band of the 
Seminole Nation of Oklahoma General Council Representative 
Kathrine McCoy, Miss Seminole Nation Faith Mae’ Jean 
Lena, Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez and Tallahassee 
Band of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma General Council 
Representative Charlie Hill pose for a picture during Seminole 
Nations Days Sept. 19 in Oklahoma. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Yakama Nation 
freed from PL280 

TOPPENISH, Wash. — The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) recently officially 
ended 52 years of state Public Law 280 
jurisdiction on the 1.1 million-acre Yakama 
Nation of Washington Reservation, an 
incursion the Tribe worked decades to 
reverse. 

“Termination-era policies like 
Public Law 280 should be rolled back,” 
said Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
(and BIA Head) Kevin Washburn, at 
the National Congress of American 
Indians NCAI annual convention in San 
Diego. Yakama Chairman JoDe Goudy 
presented Washburn with an eagle feather 
and sang a prayer song for him after the 
announcement was made. Visibly moved, 
Washburn urged others in Indian Country 
who are “suffering under Public Law 280” 
to consider taking similar steps to remove 
state jurisdiction. 

“The Yakama Nation is really leading 
the way,” he said. 

Public Law 280 is a federal law of the 
United States that established a method 
whereby states may assume jurisdiction 
over reservation Indians. 

The BIA’s decision does not affect the 
Tribe’s jurisdiction over non-Indians on 
the reservation. It also does not disturb the 
state’s authority over non-Indians. 

The retrocession will become 
effective on the Yakama Nation on April 
19, 2016. 

-IndianZ.com 

Obama to hold annual 
Tribal Nations Conference 

WASHINGTON — President 
Barack Obama will convene his seventh 
White House Tribal Nations Conference 
on Nov. 5. 

Tribal leaders are being urged to 
come up with key policy goals that can 
be implemented before Obama leaves 
office, according to Jackie Pata, executive 
director of the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI). 

“We probably only really have the 
next six to nine months to institutionalize 
policy before they get into a mode that 
they can’t move anything else,” Pata said. 

Last year’s conference brought in 
initiatives for Indian Country, including 
the inclusion of Alaska in the Violence 
Against Women Act and the launch of 
Generation Indigenous, a government- 
wide initiative aimed at improving the 
lives of American Indian and Alaska 
Native youth. 

-WhiteHouse.gov 

Sitkas seek apology over 
festival ‘slave auction’ 

SITKA, Alaska — The Sitka Tribe 
of Alaska has demanded an apology from 
organizers of the Alaska Day Festival for 
presenting a “slave auction” fundraising 
skit at an event that is supposed to promote 
cultural diversity. 

General manager Lawrence 
SpottedBird told the Associated Press that 
the name of the fundraiser was offensive 
and supported the Anchorage NAACP 
Chapter, whose president also objected to 
the name. 

“I stand with them,” SpottedBird said. 
“There should be basically an apology for 
using that term.” 

Festival organizers changed the name 
of the fundraiser to Alaska Day Auction. 
Alaska Day chairman Ted Allio said the 
matter has been blown out of proportion. 

The Alaska Day Festival 
commemorates the transfer of Alaska from 
Russian to American control in 1867. The 
event “celebrates the diversity of cultures 
and historical perspectives of our people,” 
according to its website. 

- JuneauEmpire. com 

$86 million settlement 
for Choctaws, Chickasaws 

WASHINGTON — The Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations have agreed to 
a $186 million settlement with the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to solve a long- 
standing land trust dispute. The Chickasaw 
Nation will receive $46.5 million of the 
settlement, with the balance going to the 
Choctaws. 

“This settlement represents a 
significant milestone in helping solidify 
and improve our relationship with the 
United States,” Chickasaw Nation Gov. 
Bill Anoatubby said. 

The agreement resolved a lawsuit - 
nearly a decade in litigation - in which the 
Tribes alleged that the U.S. mismanaged 
1 .3 million acres of timberlands belonging 
to the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations. 
The case reached back more than 100 
years to just before Oklahoma became a 
state. 

That’s when the U.S. government 
took control of more than a million acres 
of Chickasaw and Choctaw tribal lands. 

“The U.S., as federal trustee, held 
those lands in trust for the benefit of the 
Nations,” the Choctaw Nation explained 
in its media release. “In December 2005 
the Nations filed suit in U.S. District Court 
seeking a long overdue accounting of the 


federal trustee’s management of those 
resources and an equitable restoration of 
the value of that trust.” 

The agreement ends all litigation and 
was inked at the Choctaw Event Center in 
a ceremony that capped a two-day visit by 
Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell to 
both nations on Oct. 5 and 6. 

“Today’s agreement is the latest 
addition to a record number of long- 
standing settlements resolved under 
this Administration,” Jewell said in a 
statement after the signing. “This historic 
settlement is the start of a new chapter in 
our trust relationships with the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw nations and underscores 
our commitment to fulfilling those 
responsibilities to Native communities 
across the country.” 

“Perhaps more important than the 
actual dollars, this settlement turns the 
page,” Anoatubby said. “It represents the 
United States’ acknowledgement of its 
mistreatment of the Chickasaw Nation 
and American Indians of Indian Territory 
during those early decades of the 20th 
century. We continue to actively protect 
and defend our sovereignty, but we will 
continue to strive to improve our working 
relationship with the government and its 
agencies and agents.” 

-IndianCountry Today MediaNetwork 

Moapa Band settles for 
$4.3M from power plant 

MOAPA TOWN, Nev. — An energy 
company operating a coal-fired power 
plant next to the Moapa Band of Paiute 
Indians Reservation will receive $4.3 
million under a recent settlement approved 
by a federal judge, who also ordered NV 
Energy to shut down the Reid Gardner 
Generating Station by the end of 2017. 

Moapa Tribal citizens have suffered 
from asthma, respiratory illnesses and 
other health problems that they attribute 
to pollution from the power plant. The 
facility spewed coal ash into the air for 
decades. 

- IndianZ.com 

Lawmaker support slim 
at Flandreau pot facility 

FLANDREAU, S.D. — The 
Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe invited more 
than 100 lawmakers to an informational 
event about their marijuana cultivation 
and distribution efforts, hoping such an 
event would increase transparency with 
lawmakers about the steps they’re taking 
to create a marijuana resort that is set to 
open Dec. 31. 

Only five showed up for a facility 
tour and Q-and-A session. 

In a presentation to the handful of 
lawmakers, Tribe President Tony Reider 
explained safety protocols the Tribe 
was undertaking. He said the Tribe had 
approved a 36-page control ordinance, 
added a marijuana control commission 
and took additional precautions in tracking 
plants to keep the growth, distribution and 
consumption of the drug on tribal property 
air tight. 

“We’ve decided to be as stringent as 
possible initially - we can always loosen 
up,” Reider said. “We don’t want this stuff 
hitting the streets; we don’t want to sell it 
by the pound.” 

Santee Sioux leaders plan to grow 
pot and sell it in a smoking lounge that 
includes a nightclub, arcade games, bar 
and food service and eventually, slot 
machines and an outdoor music venue. 

“We want it to be an adult playground,” 
Reider said. “There’s nowhere else in 
America that has something like this.” 

The project, according to the Tribe, 
could generate up to $2 million a month 
in profit, and work is underway on the 
growing facility. The first joints are 
expected to go on sale Dec. 31 at a New 
Year’s Eve party. 

The lawmakers spoke to Jonathan 
Hunt, vice president of Monarch America 
Inc., a Colorado-based marijuana 
consulting company. He demonstrated 
electronic key access points, security 
cameras and tracking systems used to 
monitor each plant. 

Lawmaker Elizabeth May expressed 
worry that nearby counties struggling 
financially wouldn’t be able to bear the 
burden of taking on additional expenses 
(i.e. arresting and jailing non-members 
who leave tribal land under the influence). 

“I’m all about the marijuana, but the 
fact of it is that we’re still the state of 
South Dakota. So we have one country 
inside another country,” May said. “I’m 
concerned about what that’s going to do 
for revenues with our counties because 
our counties are in a terrible financial 
situation.” 

Reider and tribal attorney Seth 
Pearman said they would work with 
surrounding counties and would consider 
providing revenue from the marijuana 
sales to offset their costs. 

“We have no desire to bankrupt the 
county by any means, or anything to 
that extent,” Pearman said. “I would say, 
however, that people who are smoking 
marijuana in this state know those risks 
now and are taking them every day.” 

Pearman said state officers wouldn’t 
be able to enforce the state’s drug laws on 
tribal grounds without the Tribe’s consent. 


“Although the state may maintain 
jurisdiction, this is a victimless crime . . . 
and because we are a sovereign nation, 
the state would need to either get consent 
through tribal warrant or by permission,” 
Pearman said. 

The five legislators said they came 
away with a better understanding of the 
Tribe’s intentions but still had questions 
about potential state-Tribe conflicts. 

“You guys are doing it no matter 
what,” Rep. Spencer Hawley told 
Monarch’s Hunt. “It doesn’t matter what 
we in the legislature say.” 

-Argus Leader 

High Court denies move 
of Jim Thorpe’s body 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Supreme Court denied a motion Oct. 5 to 
hear the attempt by Jim Thorpe’s sons to 
move their father’s remains back to his 
native Oklahoma. 

A five-year effort led by William and 
Richard Thorpe sought to retrieve the 
Olympics star’s remains from the tiny 
borough of Jim Thorpe, Pennsylvania. 
The brothers, along with their late brother, 
Jack Thorpe, and the Sac and Fox Nation, 
originally brought suit in 2010 to gain 
control of Thorpe’s final resting place. 

The sons contend their father’s body 
was taken to Pennsylvania against their 
wishes not long after Jim Thorpe died 
in 1953. Thorpe’s third wife, Patricia, a 
non-Native, had put Thorpe’s body up for 
auction. 

Thorpe was a football, baseball and 
track star who won the decathlon and 
pentathlon in the 1912 Olympics, and was 
known as the greatest athlete in the world. 
He died without a will in 1953 at age 64. 

After Oklahoma’s governor balked 
at the cost of a planned monument to the 
athlete, his wife had Thorpe’s body seized 
by police during his Indian funeral service 
and sent it to northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Two small struggling coal boroughs 
in Pennsylvania - Mauch Chunk and East 
Mauch Chunk - that were seeking a way 
to attract tourists won the bid, received the 
body, merged into one town and named 
the new town after Jim Thorpe. His 
remains are kept in a roadside mausoleum 
surrounded by statues and interpretive 
signage. 

The town of Jim Thorpe throws a 
Jim Thorpe birthday bash every year. And 
the local high school’s athletic teams are 
named the Olympians. 

The sons and Tribe won the 
2010 lawsuit, but an appeals court in 
Philadelphia reversed that decision in 
2013, ruling that Thorpe’s body should 
remain in Jim Thorpe, Pennsylvania, 
determining that U.S. District Judge 
Richard Caputo erred in his application 
of the Native American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) that 
protects the remains of American Indians. 

The motion filed in June sought to 
have the U.S. Supreme Court hear an 
appeal based on a violation of NAGPRA. 

-NativeNews Online, net 

Historic election day for 
Canada’s First Nations 

Canada’s elections Oct. 19 were 
historic for the First Nations community 
as 1 0 indigenous members of Parliament 
were elected. The election featured a 
record 54 indigenous candidates seeking 
office. 

Grand Chief Derek Nepinak, of 
the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs, was 
pleased with the indigenous voter turnout. 

“It’s a really great day because so 
many people went out to put their words 
into action,” he said. “So many of our 
indigenous people across the country 
recognize that to participate in a Canadian 
federal election does not compromise 
their sovereignty.” 

Grand Chief Sheila North Wilson, 
of Manitoba Keewatinowi Okimakanak, 
estimated that more than 11,000 new 
voters went to the polls in northern 
Manitoba. 

Manitoba’s Grand Chiefs attributed 
the strong voter turnout to a desire 
to replace Stephen Harper, Canada’s 
incumbent prime minister who was ousted 
by Justin Trudeau. 

“I believe that Mr. Harper, when he 
was prime minister, awoke a sleeping 
giant in our people, and that giant is 
awake,” Wilson said. “The new Liberal 
majority government under Mr. Trudeau 
is going to have to deal with a giant in the 
indigenous people of these lands.” 

Trudeau has promised to increase 
aboriginal education by $1.6 billion and 
provide an additional $200 million for 
employment training. 

-CTVNews.ca 

Tribes partner to compete 
against planned casino 

EAST HARTFORD, Conn. — 

Tribal casino rivals for two decades have 
decided to join together in an attempt to 
keep Connecticut’s gamblers from fleeing 
to Massachusetts. 

The Mashantucket Pequot and 
Mohegan tribes, which separately operate 
casinos in southeast Connecticut, agreed 
in October to be part of a corporation that 


the state has authorized which could result 
in a casino being built in the Hartford area. 

The move comes as a response to 
MGM Resorts’ planned $800 million 
casino in Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
few miles from the Connecticut border. 

Kevin Brown, chairman of the 
Mohegan Tribe, described the planned 
Springfield casino as an attempt at 
“siphoning revenues from Connecticut to 
benefit a Las Vegas company while at the 
same time moving thousands of existing 
jobs from Connecticut to Massachusetts.” 

A new Native American casino in 
Connecticut would need final approval by 
the state’s legislature. 

In recent weeks, MGM announced 
changes to its downtown Springfield 
project, including building a six-story 
hotel rather than a 2 5 -story hotel. 

-BostonGlobe.com, MassLive.com 

Native language immersion bill 
clears Senate committee 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee advanced 
legislation Oct. 21 that would strengthen 
and preserve Native languages. 

The Native Language Immersion 
Student Achievement Act creates a grant 
opportunity for Tribes to establish Native 
language immersion programs. 

“Preserving Native languages will 
keep students connected with their culture 
and heritage,” said Sen. Jon Tester, 
the bill’s sponsor. “This bill will limit 
overhead costs that often keep Tribes and 
schools from establishing Native language 
immersion classes and will ensure the 
survival of these historic languages.” 

Under the Department of Education, 
the act would create $5 million in 
grants per year for five years. Tribes, 
tribal organizations, tribal colleges and 
universities and local education agencies 
are eligible to qualify. 

-ABCFoxMontana. com 

Tribes propose national 
monument in Utah 

ST. GEORGE, Utah — A coalition 
of Native American nations has proposed 
the creation of a 1.9 million-acre national 
monument in southeastern Utah. 

The Bears Ears Inter-Tribal Coalition, 
a group of five tribal nations, presented 
their proposal to the Obama administration 
Oct. 15, according to a press release, and 
sent a copy to Utah Congressmen Rob 
Bishop and Jason Chaffetz. 

Bishop and Chaffetz have been 
working on the Public Lands Initiative, 
which seeks to address federal land 
management in the Bears Ears and other 
regions of eastern Utah. The Tribes claim 
they have been excluded in spite of efforts 
to have the Bears Ears proposal considered 
as part of the Public Lands Initiative. 

In response to the proposal, members 
of Utah’s Congressional delegation issued 
a joint statement, saying there are many 
Native Americans in Utah who oppose the 
monument. 

The monument, as proposed, would 
not change the ownership of the land, the 
Tribes’ statement said; instead the area 
would be collaboratively managed by the 
federal government and the Hopi, Navajo, 
Ute Indian Tribe, Ute Mountain Ute, and 
Zuni tribes. 

-StGeorgeUtah. com 

Cladoosby (Swinomish) 
re-elected NCAI president 

SAN DIEGO — Swinomish Indian 
Tribal Community Chairman Brian 
Cladoosby was re-elected president of the 
National Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) by unanimous acclamation, 
recently, at the group’s annual meeting in 
San Diego. 

“Never in my wildest dreams as 
a little Indian boy growing up on a tiny 
reservation in the Northwest comer of our 
country did I ever imagine that I could 
have been given the opportunity to serve 
an organization like the National Congress 
of American Indians,” said Cladoosby, 
who was uncontested in his re-election 
campaign, the first time in recent history 
that any candidate for the position did not 
draw an opponent. 

Cladoosby listed his priorities as 
NCAI president as strengthening tribal 
education, health care, mental health and 
family support systems by protecting 
treaty rights, tribal lands and natural 
resources, and by ensuring that elected 
officials at the local, state and federal level 
hear and understand the aspirations and 
challenges of Indian youth. 

“I will work every day to do what I 
can to make sure that NCAI lives up to 
the goals of tribal leaders past and that our 
work is worthy of the hopes and dreams 
of our children,” said Cladoosby, who has 
been Chairman of the Swinomish Indian 
Tribal Community for 19 years and on the 
Tribal Senate for 3 1 years. 

-Native Times, NCAI.com 

Stolen totem pole returned 
to Alaska after 84 years 

HONOLULU — In 1931, 
Hollywood screen legend John Barrymore 



was traveling along the Alaska coast by 
yacht and directed crew members to take 
a totem pole from an unoccupied Tinglit 
village - known as Tuxecan on Prince 
of Wales Island, University of Alaska 
Anchorage - professor Steve Langdon 
told Alaska Dispatch News, who has long 
researched the object. 

Barrymore, star of “Grand Hotel” and 
grandfather of actress Drew Barrymore, 
displayed the pole in the garden of his 
California estate. After Barrymore’s death 
in 1942, actor Vincent Price, known for 
horror flicks such as “House of Wax,” 
bought the item to use as a yard decoration, 
eventually donating it to the Honolulu 
Museum of Art in 1 98 1 . 

The stolen totem pole that went 
from the garden decor of two golden-age 
Hollywood actors to the basement of a 
Hawaii museum was returned recently to 
Alaska Tribal members after 84 years. 

Langdon ’s interest in the piece came 
from a visit to an Alaska museum where 
he saw a photo of Price standing next to 
the approximately 40-foot-tall pole. 

“It was totally out of place,” he said. 
“Here’s this recognizable Hollywood 
figure in a backyard estate with a totem 
pole ... that was surrounded by cactus.” 

Langdon learned the pole was used 
for burials and that there were remains 
of a man inside before Barrymore stole 
it. Langdon said he does not know what 
happened to the remains, only that they 
were removed from the pole. 

Museum officials didn’t know the 
pole was stolen. With permission from 
tribal leaders, Langdon came to Honolulu 
in 2013 to examine the pole, setting into 
motion a repatriation process funded by 
the Native American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act. 

Seven Tinglit Tribal members 
traveled to Honolulu from the village of 
Klawock wearing leis, singing somber 
songs, handing out gifts, thanking Hawaii 
for taking good care of the pole. 

“We, too, also are ocean people,” said 
Jonathan Rowan, a Tinglit master carver 
and cultural educator. “We live on an 
island also.” 

With the scent of cedar wafting in the 
air, his daughter Eva Rowan brushed three 
feathers along the pole pieces bearing 
carved images of a killer whale, a raven, 
an eagle and a wolf. 

“It gives my heart great peace that my 
ancestors can go home,” she told Alaska 
Dispatch News. “I feel my father’s people 
here. I feel my grandfather’s people here, 
giving us strength right now.” 

The pole was among more than 100 
totem poles that once stood in the Tinglit 
Alaskan village, the museum said. Of the 
original Tuxecan poles, only two remain, 
both in Klawock, the village of 800, where 
the Tribe moved years ago. 

-Alaska Dispatch News 

Redford to produce Carlisle 
Indian School movie 

PORT TOWNSEND, Wash. — 

Motion picture actor/director Robert 
Redford has agreed to be executive 
producer of “To Save the Man,” a new 
independent film about the early history 
of the Carlisle Indian Industrial School, 
the flagship United States government 
American Indian boarding school from 
1879-1918. 

The movie will tell the story of Capt. 
Richard Henry Pratt, founder and first 
superintendent of the Carlisle school, 
founded on the principle that Native 
Americans were the equals of European- 
Americans and that Native American 
children immersed in mainstream Euro- 
American culture would learn skills to 
advance in society. Pratt’s famous quote 
- “To save the man, you need to kill the 
Indian” - gives the movie its name. 

Filming for “To Save the Man” is 
set to begin this spring in Port Townsend, 
Washington, the Jefferson County Leader 
reports. The former Carlisle facility in 
Pennsylvania is now the U.S. Army War 
College - a circumstance that prevents 
filming “To Save the Man” on the original 
location. 

Writer/director John Sayles (“Lone 
Star,” “Men With Guns”) spent time at 
the Carlisle Historical Society archives 
in developing his script, reading campus 
newspapers produced by Indian school 
students. 

“[Sayles] had the broader plot. He 
was trying to fill in the details and bring 
life to the story. He wants to make it as 
good as possible,” said Cara Curtis, 
Carlisle Historical Society librarian. 

“I’ve carried this story with me for 
many years,” Sayles told the Jefferson 
County Leader. “I want to reveal a chapter 
in the history of the cultural genocide 
practiced against the Native American 
people and their heroic efforts to survive 
it.” 

The essential goal of the Carlisle 
Indian School was to assimilate Native 
American children to the white man’s 
culture. 

Sayles is conducting a nationwide 
search for 13 young Native actors, ages 
14-22, to portray Carlisle students. 

- IndianCountryTodayMediaNetwork 

Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Creek immersion program 
speaking volumes at PECS 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Beverly Bidney 

Language enrichment teacher Janelle Robinson, with her grandchildren Chaeyton Apelahoyet Robinson and Gracie Kise Robinson in her lap, raises 
her hands Oct. 14 to illustrate the numbers being sung in Creek in the video ‘Ten Little Indians’ at the Creek Language Enrichment House at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 



Beverly Bidney 

Reese Bert Jr. checks under the hood of 
an SUV at his mother’s home on Brighton 
Reservation. Bert graduated from Universal 
Technical Institute in Orlando on Sept. 4. 

Reese Bert Jr. 
finds his niche 
in auto repair 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — As a recent 
automotive graduate of Universal 
Technical Institute (UTI) in Orlando, 
Reese Bert Jr. feels like a kid playing with 
Legos again. 

“It’s fun to put things together and 
know you did it right,” said Bert, 21, who 
graduated Sept. 4. 

Bert wasn’t always interested in cars, 
but he noticed people always needed their 
cars fixed on the Brighton Reservation. 
He wanted to fix them. After he earned his 
GED, Bert enrolled in UTI and spent the 
last two years earning his certificate. He 
also took the Ford accelerated credential 
training course to give him a head start in 
the job market. 

“I liked learning every little thing 
about cars,” he said. “It was hard at first, 
but I found ways to study and take notes. 
I finally got everything down.” 

Things weren’t always easy for Bert 
as a kid. He tried to stay out of trouble 
but didn’t always succeed, he said. 
Completing the automotive program 
was a milestone for him, said his mother, 
Andrea Bert. 

“I’m very proud of him,” she said. 
“Out of six kids, he was my troubled 
child. But he’s come a long way. He 
has his goals and knows what he wants 
to do. He’s confident in himself and I’m 
confident in him.” 

Bert is pleased to make his mother 
proud and said her support makes him 
want to achieve more. 

“I’ve come a long way and didn’t 
expect this,” he said. “I have two children 
and that pushed me into this. I want to do 
well for myself, my kids and my family.” 

Bert is engaged to Abril Maldonado, 
of Okeechobee, who is the mother of 
his children Alakai James Bert, 2, and 
Jaynaleigh Bert, 9 months. 

While at school, Bert remained 
focused on his goal and worked hard, 
which kept him away from Brighton for 
long stretches. 

“He was determined to finish, even 
if he missed some family events,” Andrea 
Bert said. 

Bert is taking time off in Brighton 
while he contemplates his next move. He 
would like to work for Ford and learn to 
work on diesel engines. After he gains 
more experience and a degree in business, 
he hopes to open his own automotive 
shop. 

While he was at school Bert learned 
more than just how to repair automobiles; 
he also learned a lesson about life. It took 
him longer than expected to complete the 
program, but he persevered. 

“It doesn’t matter how long it takes, 
just get it done,” he said. “I saw a lot of 
people drop out, but I just kept my head 
down and kept on going. Every day you 
learn something new and that’s cool.” 

“It’s fun to put 
things together 
and know you 
did it right.” 

- Reese Bert Jr. 


BRIGHTON — The room was like 
any other day care center; babies sat on 
caregivers’ laps and clapped along to the 
“Itsy Bitsy Spider” and the “ABCs.” But 
what made this room special was language. 
Everything from the cartoons to the 
conversation was in Creek. 

The sign on the door to the Creek 
Language Enrichment House at the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in 
Brighton reads “English Stops Here” and 
they mean it. 

“The babies are learning in a fluent 
speaking environment,” said Marcus 
Briggs-Cloud, culture language instructor. 
“And we are blessed to have elders interact 
with them. It is remarkable that we can have 
five speakers in the room at one time. Any 
language program would be envious of 
that.” 

The immersion program, which began 
in August, is filled to capacity with 10 
babies - from 4 months to 3 years old - and 
there is a waiting list for families hoping to 
enroll their children in the class. 

After only two months, success is 
already apparent, said Alice Sweat, PECS 
director of traditional language and history. 
Children know and use their Indian names 
and understand words and commands. 

“It’s exciting to see them pick up the 
words,” Sweat said. 

With only 30 to 40 fluent speakers in 
the community, there are significantly fewer 
Creek speakers compared to Mikasuki 
speakers in the Tribe, which threatens its 
survival, said Briggs-Cloud, who has been a 
consultant to language programs around the 
world. His experience with other programs 
confirms that the most effective method of 
teaching fluency is through immersion. 

“It’s a now or never situation,” Briggs- 
Cloud said. “If we don’t do it now, we 
won’t be able to save this language from 
extinction.” 

Briggs-Cloud has long been involved 
in language revitalization. In 2010, he 
addressed the United Nations Permanent 
Forum on Indigenous Issues and spoke 
about language as identity, history and 


When children are raised to respect 
fire as a daily and necessary part of life, 
teaching them about the dangers of flames 
can be tricky, according to the Seminole 
Tribe Fire Rescue Department. 

“Herbert Jim once called us The fire 
keepers,”’ said Fire Marshal Robert Brown. 
“So during National Fire Prevention Week 
we don’t teach that fire is bad. We teach fire 
safety.” 


culture. He also has a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Oklahoma, a master’s in 
theological studies from Harvard Divinity 
School and is working on a doctorate in 
ecology at the University of Florida. 

The Enrichment House program is 
tailored to non-verbal babies who learn 
through conversation, which allows them 
to acquire the correct syntax. Non-fluent 
adults on staff are learning Creek as a 
second language along with the babies. 


And because homes within the Tribe’s 
eight communities dot thousands of 
Florida acres from Tampa to Fort Pierce to 
Hollywood, Fire Prevention Week becomes 
fire safety month - plus one week. 

This year’s National Fire Protection 
Association’s theme, Hear the Beep Where 
You Sleep, focused on installing smoke 
detectors in home bedrooms and how to 
respond when the detector sounds the alarm. 

In Naples, one two-hour class on Sept. 
23 served about 18 big and little kids. On 
Oct. 5 in Big Cypress, lessons for Ahfachkee 


“It’s been hard,” said Janelle Robinson, 
language enrichment teacher. “I have the 
commands and some words down, but I 
need to work on sentence structure. The 
babies are learning quickly, but I don’t 
know exactly what they’re picking up since 
a lot of them don’t speak English yet. But 
they all understand.” 

Robinson hopes to test her newfound 
knowledge when she gathers with family 
elders during the holidays. 


School’s 164 students took nearly seven 
hours in 30-minute increments. Tribalwide, 
more than 500 children and teens learned 
how to react quickly and effectively when a 
smoke alarm blares. 

Tony Billie Jr., of Ahfachkee, called the 
experience “fantastic.” 

“We got to go through a maze and 
pretend we were in danger in the middle of 
the night,” Tony said. “It was good practice 
for us.” 

Fire inspectors Susan Hastings, Reagan 
Bauman and Bill Boss led reservation 


Because real fluency depends on usage 
at home, parents are required to attend an 
adult class once a week, attend lunch at 
school weekly, use words and commands at 
home and take their children to see an elder 
speaker every week. 

One-on-one time is vital to the process. 
The children receive daily individual lesson 
time. Adults and babies sit on the floor and 

♦ See CREEK IMMERSION on page 2B 


safety 


presentations with Brown and Assistant 
Fire Marshal Edward Mullins. 

On all reservations, teaching areas were 
equipped with demonstration bedrooms 
that featured beds, carpets, toys and pop-up 
walls complete with windows, doors and 
smoke detectors. 

There, children learned how to respond 
in cases of a house fire when the smoke 
detector goes off. At the sound of the shrill 
beeps, they practiced slipping out of bed 
and crawling on the floor under smoke to 
exit safely through a door or window. 

In a maze obstacle, kids practiced 
crawling and feeling their way through 
pitch black turns and household items. Once 
“escaped,” the children were rewarded with 
red plastic firefighting helmets and treated 
to a frank talk about harmful chemicals that 
are created when household items bum and 
smoke, how to make a family house escape 
plan and the importance of naming a family 
meeting spot outside the home. 

Later, children from tots to teens were 
given up-close views of fire and emergency 
medical vehicles and age-appropriate 
glimpses of lifesaving tools and equipment. 
Each was allowed to sit in the driver/ 
engineer seat of a fire tmck complete with 
hook and ladder apparatus. 

Fire safety events were also held at 
the Immokalee gym Oct. 9; Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton Oct. 
14; the old gym in Hollywood Oct. 19 and 
the community center in Fort Pierce Oct. 
30. 

In Brighton, firefighters showed off 
their tools before letting students have some 
fun spraying the water hose from their tmck. 
The firefighters assisted students in aiming 
the heavy hose at orange hazard cones to 
knock them down. 

“We remind the students on a regular 
basis about the risks that occur with 
carelessness around fire as part of our 
youth safety program,” Brown said. “The 
danger associated with fire has lifetime 
consequences, and we have a passion for 
teaching the children about those dangers.” 

But fire safety is only one lesson the 
children leam throughout the year. Hastings 
said classes are offered nearly monthly on a 
variety of topics that include bicycle safety, 

♦ See FIRE PREVENTION on page 4B 



Eileen Soler 

Firefighter-driver/engineer Karlos Suarez gives Ahfachkee School students an up-close look at firefighting tools Oct. 5 during a morning of fire 
prevention education at Fire Station 2 in Big Cypress. 


Kids fired up for fire 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 
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Beverly Bidney 

Alice Sweat holds Daniel Nunez III in the Creek Language Enrichment House Oct. 14 at the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 


♦ CREEK IMMERSION 

From page 1 B 


play. Children are told to get an item of a 
certain color and then give it to an adult. 
The children are rewarded by applause, 
smiles and high-fives. 

Visitors who have observed the 
program include Tribal members from 
Big Cypress and members of the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians from Alabama. 
Jeannette Cypress and Mary Jene Koenes, 
who teach language at Ahfachkee School, 
are interested in bringing a more intensive 
language program to Big Cypress. 

“We grew up speaking Mikasuki as 
our first language and didn’t learn English 
until we went to school,” said Koenes, 
traditional preservation curriculum 
specialist at Ahfachkee. “They (the 
children) aren’t going to miss out on 
English; it’s everywhere.” 

“It’s fascinating,” added Cypress, 
director of traditional preservation at 
Ahfachkee. “We all have the same goal: 
to save the language. It’s a different 
language, but it’s the same goal.” 

The Poarch Creek, who have no fluent 
Creek language speakers among their 
3,000 enrolled members, are interested 
in starting a language program for adults 
and youth. Ancestors of the Poarch Creek 
served as interpreters for the federal 
government in the late 1700s for settlers 
passing through their land in what is now 
Alabama. 

“It’s time for us to reclaim the 
language as part of our historical legacy,” 
said Karla Martin, Poarch Creek cultural 
director. “It shows respect to know the 
language and we need to get it back.” 

“Our Board of Directors is looking at 
programs and this is most comparable to 
what we want to do,” added Poarch Creek 
Tribal Council member Sandy Hollinger. 
“We would like to implement something 
for our children, and this seems like it 



Beverly Bidney 

Janelle Robinson helps Jolietta Hvsehecet 
Osceola learn by playing at the Creek Language 
Enrichment House in Brighton. 


could work for us.” 

Briggs-Cloud hopes to continue the 
immersion program through kindergarten 
and then continue with a bilingual program 
in first grade. 

“We have a lot of volunteers. Students 
come by after school and help us because 
they want to learn, too,” Sweat said. “I’m 
so thankful to Council that they are willing 
to help with anything we need to keep the 
language going. It means so much.” 

The Creek Language Enrichment 
House is located in the former Boys & 
Girls Club at the Charter School Hours 
are 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. To be added to 
the waiting list for the program, call 863- 
824-6059. 


Charter School 
September students 
of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Augustana Banda, 
Aurelius Lara, Layda Choquette, Marley Jimmie, Melaine Bonilla, Kiera Snell, lla Trueblood, 
Charisma Micco, Penny Jimmie, Alyssa Madrigal, Chaka Smith, Serenity Lara, Logan 
Butler, Alton Crowell, Sydney Matthews, Nena Youngblood, Jarrett Beecham, Pearcetin 
Trammell, Cheyene Lara, Caitlyn Olivarez and Ringo Billie. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Aleah Pritchard, Davin Carrillo and Jenna Brown. 


Kitchen competition 
boosts teen teamwork 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club kitchens were 
transformed into competitive arenas 
recently as teens worked to outdo each other 
in a pair of after-school cook-offs. 

At stake were bragging rights and 
popsicles; winners got the glory while 
losers had cleanup duty. 

The good-natured contests were 
designed to build camaraderie among the 
teens while teaching them valuable life 
and kitchen skills, said Boys & Girls Club 
counselor Andrea Stinson. 

“We’re trying to teach them self- 
sufficiency,” Stinson said. “Since a lot of 
the teens don’t go to the same school, they 
don’t really know each other. This helps 
them learn to coordinate and work together.” 

The first contest on Sept. 21 pitted 
a boys team against a girls team. The 
menu consisted of burgers and fresh fruit 
smoothies. 

Wielding spatulas and seasonings, the 
kids got busy on the stove top and griddle. 
An assortment of cheeses found their way 
onto the burgers while apples, bananas and 
strawberries were fed into the blender with 
yogurt. 

Judges, who considered taste, 
originality and presentation, deemed it a 
close call, but the boys won. 

The next match on Oct. 13 mixed up the 
genders as both teams had boys and girls. 
Grilled cheese, fruit parfaits and smoothies 
were on the menu. This time, some kids 
came prepared with recipes; others searched 
online; and some let their taste buds be their 
guide. 

“Sometimes you just go by instinct,” 
Anthony Gentry, 14, said. “I cook whatever 
I think will taste good. I don’t do anything 
stupid.” 

Anthony’s grilled cheese had plenty of 
cheese along with ham, bacon and a burger 
for good measure. 

C.J. Osceola, 14, learned to cook by 
volunteering in the Boys & Girls Club 
kitchen over the summer. He still cooks for 
youth almost every day. He made French 
toast roll-ups with ham and cheese and came 
up with a desert in the last five minutes. 

On the other team, Nae Nae Wilson, 
12, who wants to be a chef when she grows 
up, created a recipe using turkey breast and 
just the right amount of cheese. 

“It’s going to be delicious and 
awesome,” said Lee Sanders, 13, as 
he warmed up a pot of tomato soup to 
accompany the sandwiches. 

Lee and Eden Billie, 12, made 
smoothies garnished with strawberries and 
grapes. 

On the competing team, Trinity 
Bowers, 15, created smoothies made of 
apples, bananas and strawberries. 



Beverly Bidney 

Eden Billie, left, and Nae Nae Wilson have a good time making hamburgers Sept. 21 during the 
heated competition of the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club cook-off. 



Beverly Bidney 

Anthony Gentry adds some seasoning to a 
hamburger as C.J. Osceola tends to his grilled 
cheese roll-ups Oct. 13 during the cook-off. 


In the last few minutes, C.J. made a 
cake in a mug from scratch. That and their 
perfect score in creativity put C.J., Anthony 
and Trinity’s team on top. 

Stinson hopes to add more cook-offs to 



Beverly Bidney 

Nae Nae Wilson and Eden Billie work together 
to create a healthy smoothie Sept. 21 at the 
Hollywood Boys & Girls Club teen cook-off. 


the teen schedule. 

“The kids get a lot more confident 
during the contests,” she said. “Now that 
they are working in teams, they talk to each 
other more.” 


Students cook first traditional 
meal of school year at PECS 



Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students cook a 
traditional meal for the first time during the school year with help from 
teachers and staff. After the girls made the frybread and pumpkin 
bread, they served it to their classmates and the toddlers of the Creek 
Language Enrichment House. 



Photo courtesy of Jill earner 

Students of the Creek Language Enrichment House at the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton sample the frybread made by 
middle school students during culture class. 
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New Student Council takes office at PECS 



Rachel Buxton 

Carlee Osceola addresses her peers during her acceptance 
speech. Carlee returns as a Student Council representative for 
a second year. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School held its annual Student 
Council inauguration ceremony Sept. 24 in 
the school gymnasium. 

Parents, community members, fellow 
students and staff watched as Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
swore in the 10 elected Student Council 
representatives. 

The elected representatives raised their 
right hands and placed their left hands on 
the Bible as they repeated the oath of office 
after Councilman Bowers. 

Following their swearing in, Student 
Council members received a sash from the 
outgoing members and then addressed the 
audience. 

Councilman Bowers pressed upon the 
elected members the importance of what 
they had accomplished. 


“Student Council, do you know what 
you just said?” Councilman Bowers asked 
the representatives. “What you’ve just said 
and done, you have to live up to. We are 
going to be watching. Set a good example.” 

The ceremony concluded with a 
traditional receiving line, giving peers and 
guests a chance to congratulate and shake 
the hands of the newest members of the 
Student Council. 

2015-16 Student Council 

Kindergarten: Cherrish Micco 
First Grade: Fay ton Joiner 
Second Grade: Hinton Anderson 
Third Grade: Carlee Osceola 
Fourth Grade: Saniya Rodrigues 
Fifth Grade: Winnie Gopher 
Sixth Grade: Alliana Brady 
Seventh Grade: Jaylen Baker 
Eighth Grade: Fuzana Venzor 
Chairwoman: Alaina Sweat 


Rachel Buxton 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. swears in Alaina Sweat as the 2015-16 chairwoman Sept. 24 at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council inauguration ceremony. 


Rachel Buxton 

Winnie Gopher introduces herself during her acceptance 
speech at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student 
Council inauguration ceremony. 


Rachel Buxton 

Students shake hands with their elected Student Council officials during the inauguration ceremony. 
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Seminoles voted 
to Moore Haven 
homecoming court 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven High School senior Yopalakiyo Osceola acknowledges the town’s elementary school 
students who gathered outside to watch the middle school and high school’s homecoming parade 
Oct. 16. Yopalakiyo was part of the homecoming court for the Class of 2016. The parade wound 
through the streets near the school. During the homecoming football game later in the day, 
Yopalakiyo’s teammate D’angelo Ware was named king and Brittney Drayton was selected queen. 



Kevin Johnson 

Conner Thomas waves to the crowd outside Moore Haven Middle-High School during the school’s 
homecoming parade Oct. 16. Conner and Lacy King served as homecoming representatives for the 
Class of 2019. 



Rachel Buxton 

Kindergarten students at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School learn about fire 
safety from Seminole Tribe firefighters Oct. 14 during Fire Prevention Month. 


Eileen Soler 

Tony Billie Jr. plays firefighter/engineer Oct. 5 
during a morning of fire prevention education at 
Fire Station 2 in Big Cypress. 


♦ FIRE PREVENTION 

From page 1 B 


poison control and awareness, drowning 
prevention and pedestrian safety. 

Wildlife Protection Field Ops 
supervisor Michael Lightsey demonstrated 
how he and other wilderness firefighters 
can shelter inside aluminum foil, silica and 
fiberglass fire cocoons if a raging inferno 
should overtake a fire battle. 

“It’s kind of neat for the kids to see 
the shelter,” said Lightsey after climbing 
out from under his portable, massive green 
cocoon. “But the most important thing kids 
learn from us is to never play with fire.” 

House fires rarely happen on the 
reservations, said Brown, but when a fire 
does occur it is usually in a kitchen and 
typically because a resident left a cooking 
pot unattended on the stove. 

“They might leave the kitchen to 
answer the phone or whatever and when 
they come back they see a roaring fire,” 
Brown said. 

Hastings said every Seminole child 
likely had one or two chances to experience 
a fire safety lesson during October during a 
reservation special event after school, at a 
reservation school during school hours or at 
schools they attend off the reservation. 

Tony Billie Jr. said he would not mind 
another lesson - and more. 

“It was 100 percent cool,” he said. “If 
I ever got stuck in a fire I would be really, 
really ready.” 

Freelance writer Rachel Buxton 
contributed to this report. 


Rachel Buxton 

Firefighter Sal Zocco assists lla Trueblood with the fire hose during fire prevention 
activities at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 
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Students dress to impress 
at annual clothing contest 



Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 

From left, Ciani Smith, Jenna Huff and Kulipa Julian proudly show off their ribbons 
Sept. 24 during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s annual traditional clothing 
contest. 


Rachel Buxton 

From left, Jeremy Urbina, Clayson Osceola and Ukiah Billie are dressed to the nines in 
patchwork for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s traditional clothing contest. 


From left, Dakoya Nunez, Justin Gopher and 
Jayton Baker place in Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s annual clothing contest for 
their outstanding traditional patchwork. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Students 
donned their best patchwork 
and Seminole attire Sept. 24 
for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s annual traditional 
clothing contest in the school’s 
gymnasium. Members of the 
Seminole Police and Seminole 
Fire Rescue departments served as 
judges. Boys and girls from each 
grade vied for first-place ribbons 
as they took turns standing in 
front of the judges. Winners were 
announced after each round. 



Rachel Buxton 

From left, eighth-graders Julia Smith, Luzana Venzor and Madisyn Osceola earn first, second and third place, respectively, during the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s traditional clothing contest. 



Eileen Soler 

Pastor Salaw Hummingbird, of Big Cypress First Baptist Church, lets kids recite the Seminole 
Pledge into the mic Sept. 23 during the See You at the Pole event in Big Cypress. 


Prayer at pole events 
bring God to school 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Prayer is as welcome at Seminole 
schools as pencils, books and recess. 

“I am thankful that our Tribe honors 
God and that you all are able to be standing 
here today for Him,” Josh Jumper said to 
more than 100 Ahfachkee School students, 
teachers, parents and community leaders 
gathered just after dawn Sept. 23 at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big 
Cypress. 

At the same time, nearly 70 miles 
north at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
in Brighton, another crowd of students, 
teachers and staff mustered for collective 
prayer under a campus breezeway. 

Worldwide an estimated 3 million 
students and adult leaders congregated for 
the 25th annual See You at the Pole day of 
prayer. 

The tradition was conceived in 1990 
when a handful of Texas public school 
teenagers became determined to pray at 
school for fellow students, teachers and 
community leaders 
even though classroom 
prayer had been 
banned. 

The students first 
gathered under the 
cover of night at the 
outdoor flagpoles of 
three schools. Within 
a year, the practice 
had spread to 20,000 
students in four states. 

See You at the 
Pole is now an annual 
Seminole school 
event, said Pastor 
Salaw Hummingbird, 
of the Big Cypress 
First Baptist Church. 

Musical performances, 
recitations of biblical 
verses and communal 
prayer are common 
backbones for the 
demonstrations. 

“For some of you 
children, if you are 
not sure how to pray, 
just ask for help,” 

Hummingbird told the 
students. 

In Big Cypress, the 
45 -minute event under 
the Seminole, United 
States and Florida 
flags began with a 
united invocation of 
the Ford’s Prayer. 

Eater, Sarah 
Robbins led students 
in the Pledge of 


Allegiance and the Seminole Pledge. 

Inspirational words by Big Cypress 
New Testament Baptist Church Pastor Arlen 
Payne, Tribal elder Jonah Cypress and Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank inspired the 
children to live their faith with courage and 
strength, regardless of what religion they 
practice. 

“Today with Yom Kippur, a holy day 
for our Jewish brothers and sisters, it is a 
good day for everyone,” Rep. Frank said. 
“The Creator goes by many names. We have 
to remember to thank Him for His biggest 
gift, which is life, and the second, which is 
learning.” 

At PECS, Fuke Enfinger, from Moore 
2 Fife Ministries, blessed the audience with 
Christian songs before everyone joined 
hands to pray. 

The PECS event was sponsored by 
PECS Fellowship of Christian Athletes and 
served as a reminder of the importance of 
intercessory prayer to help others. 

Freelance writer Emma Johns 
contributed to this report. 


Emma Johns 

Eighth-grader Alex Armstrong and community member Jewel Buck 
engage in praise and worship Sept. 23 during the See You at the Pole 
event at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton. 
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Kevin Johnson 

While playing linebacker, Lake Placid’s Wyatt 
Youngman (60) chases LaBelle running 
back Maynard Blackmon during the Green 
Dragons’ senior night game Oct. 16 in Lake 
Placid. Wyatt also plays center on offense. 
Lake Placid has played most of the season 
with only 15 players. 


Wyatt Youngman 
tackles ironman 
football season 
for shorthanded 
Lake Placid 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAKE PLACID — The Air Force 
could be in Wyatt Youngman ’s future, 
but the Marines’ advertising slogan - 
“the few, the proud” - best sums up the 
Seminole’s senior season on the Lake 
Placid High School varsity football team. 

Lake Placid has spent most of the 
season with only 15 players, dwarfed 
in comparison to the 30-, 40-, 50-man 
squads they face. Such a thin roster 
means nearly every Green Dragon - 
including the 6-foot, 220-pound Wyatt - 
plays entire games, which has led to some 
notoriety for the Highlands County team. 

“You get kind of known when 
you only have 15 players,” Wyatt said. 
“We’ve been on the news a couple times. 
I think it was ABC.” 

At the helm for just five months, 
coach Jerry Hudnell pointed to several 
reasons behind the sparse numbers, 
including low participation, ineligibility 
issues and frequent coaching changes. 

“They have performed better than 
what I expected,” said Hudnell, who is 
the third varsity head coach in less than 
a year. 

As tiring as playing the full 48 
minutes might seem, Wyatt said it’s not 
a big deal. 

“You get kind of used to it. We run a 
lot in practice,” said the son of Frank and 
Rita Youngman. 

The loneliest place in town on Friday 
nights might be the Lake Placid sideline. 

“Usually the only [player] on the 
sideline is a quarterback. We have to dig 
deep,” Wyatt said. 

As of mid-October, the team had 
notched wins against St. Petersburg 
Catholic and Gateway Charter. 

Some of its six losses have been 
lopsided; others have been close right up 
to the final buzzer when perhaps having 
a few extra bodies could have altered 
outcomes. Playoff hopes were crushed 
with an overtime loss to Mulberry. 

“We play against teams with 50 
[players]. We give them a run for their 
money, but they usually score [late in the 
game],” Wyatt said. 

Wyatt is in his third year on varsity 
and his second playing center. This season 
he became a full-time, two-way player 
with the addition of linebacker duties. He 
doesn’t have a preference which side of 
the ball he plays, as long as he plays. 

“I just like playing. I love it,” he said. 

No matter which position he plays, 
Wyatt has earned the respect of his coach. 

“He is what I would think of if I 
were to go back 150 years and witness 
the Seminole Tribe here in Florida; he’s 
what I would imagine. He’s tough, he’s 
resilient and he just loves life,” Hudnell 
said. 

Even though this is Wyatt’s final year, 
the varsity squad might not be without a 
Youngman at center for too long. Wyatt’s 
brother Tiger, a seventh-grader, plays 
center for the middle school team. 

Wyatt also belongs to the school’s 
weightlifting team. He said joining the 
Air Force is a possibility after graduation. 
If he does become a military man, his 

♦ See WYATT YOUNGMAN on page 4C 


New role, same leadership from 
Okeechobee’s Cheyenne Nunez 



Kevin Johnson 

With her family at her side, Okeechobee High School senior Cheyenne Nunez is greeted by her teammates during a senior night ceremony Oct. 15 
prior to the Brahmans’ 3-1 win against Lake Placid. The three-sport standout from Brighton Reservation will have earned 12 varsity letters by softball 
season this spring. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — The collage of 
flattering testimonials plastered on posters 
against a wall in Okeechobee High School’s 
gymnasium for senior night served as 
written proof to the significant contributions 
Cheyenne Nunez made in the Brahmans’ 
volleyball program. 

Basketball and softball senior nights 
will come in the months ahead for the 
three- sport standout from the Brighton 
Reservation, but it was her volleyball 
teammates’ turn Oct. 16 to honor a four- 
year varsity player whose impact won’t 
soon be forgotten. 

Josie Griffin, a junior, wrote: “I look 
up to you in the way that you are able to 
constantly be uplifting and motivate us to 
never give up. Even when I’m completely 
[upset] you manage to get my head back in 
the game.” 

Junior Andee Garcia penned: “You 
have helped me both on and off the court. I 
enjoy having you in the back row. Whether 
they were balls that were mine or yours, you 
always seemed to get them!” 

Accolades also came in the verbal 
variety for Cheyenne, whose position on 
the court this season changed because of a 
teammate’s injury, but her leadership skills 
remained intact. 

She was the first of three players from 
the Class of 2016 recognized in a pregame 
ceremony prior to the team’s 3-1 win against 
Lake Placid. 

“The girls all love her and are drawn to 
her because she’s intense and because she 
has so much faith in the team all the time,” 
Okeechobee coach Taylor Padrick said 
after the match. “She never wavers or gets 
upset or gets down on herself or anybody 
else. Her critiques are always positive; they 
always come at you in a constructive way, 
never a negative way, and I think that’s why 
the girls pull to her.” 

Padrick gave Cheyenne a long, heartfelt 
hug during the ceremony. 

“I told her how proud of her I was and 
that I refused to cry because ... the season 
wasn’t over yet. There was no room for 
tears yet,” Padrick said. 


Cheyenne arrived at the greeting line 
with family members by her side that 
spanned three generations, including her 
mother, Peggy; father, Daniel Sr.; brother 
and 2015 Okeechobee High graduate Daniel 
Jr.; younger sisters Daliyah and Joleyne; 
and nephew Daniel III, the newest Nunez 
who is also known as D3. 

The nickname that accompanies 
Cheyenne - “Shy” - has far more to do with 
her first name than her demeanor. In fact, 


ever since she arrived at Okeechobee High 
from Yearling Middle School, Cheyenne has 
been known for her strong determination 
to succeed while encouraging others to do 
their best. 

“The best thing about Cheyenne is that 
she has an attitude that never changes,” 
Padrick said. “She’s intense and she’s 
constant and she’s positive all the time. 
That’s something that only got more 
intensified as she got older.” 


Before she even walked through the 
doors at OHS as a freshman, Cheyenne 
already had devised a game plan to tackle 
upcoming challenges. 

“When I was in eighth grade - I 
remember this like it was yesterday - I 
told myself, ‘Cheyenne, you have to stay 
determined and you have to stay positive. 
There are so many girls that are better than 

♦ See CHEYENNE NUNEZ on page 2C 


Seminoles ride high in Davie 
Broncos youth football program 


BY KEVIN JOHN SON 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — Riley Jumper knows what 
it’s like to see a high school football team 
win a state championship. Two years ago 
in Orlando’s Citrus Bowl, he cheered for 
his cousin Andre Jumper and American 
Heritage as they won a state title. 

“It was awesome,” said Riley, who, as 
a fifth-grader, is a few years away from the 
start of his high school career. 


Riley is one of eight Seminoles in the 
Davie Broncos youth football program, 
which helps plant the seeds of future high 
school players. But before Riley and the 
rest of the Broncos graduate to perhaps play 
under Friday night lights someday, they’re 
learning all aspects of the game, from 
proper tackling and blocking to mastering 
playbooks to even learning how to get fired 
up before games. 

For 5- to 7-year-olds on the Mighty 
Mites team, such as cousins Antonio Tosca, 


Logan Wilcox and Quinton Wilson, games 
are played on Thursday nights with coaches 
on the playing field to provide assistance. 

For older kids, such as Riley, Gregory 
“Xavier” Thomas, Thomas Tigertail, Sam 
Josh and Jay Stewart, prime time arrives on 
Saturday mornings. 

Davie’s home games at Bamford Sports 
Complex feature a flair that adheres to the 
Western motif of the town and the team’s 
NFL namesake in Denver. Two horses 
and their riders in cowboy hats provide a 


colorful, blazing backdrop as they sprint 
onto the field before kickoffs carrying giant 
U.S. and Broncos flags. 

The Broncos belong to the American 
Youth Football League, whose teams 
include Coconut Creek, Cooper City, Coral 
Springs, Delray, Fort Lauderdale, Miramar, 
Plantation, Pembroke Pines, Sunrise, 
Tamarac, Weston and West Pines. Practices 
began in the summer. Following an 1 1 -week 
regular season, the playoffs were slated to 
start Oct. 3 1 and run through November. 

Davie enjoyed a perfect homestand 
Oct. 3 when all six of its teams from 8U 
through 13U won their games against the 
Delray Rocks. 

9U team 

Davie’s 9U team, which includes 
Gregory Thomas, Riley Jumper and Thomas 
Tigertail, used a late touchdown to improve 
its record to 3-4 with an 18-12 win against 
Delray. 

“We’ve lost four games, but we’re 
catching up,” Riley said. 

Riley saw action on special teams, 
including a kickoff where he and Gregory 
lined up next to each other. Riley also 
handled duties on the offensive line late 
in the game. He said next school year he 
might attend American Heritage, where 
his cousins Blevyns and Ahnie Jumper are 
multi-sport athletes. 

“All my grandkids are athletes,” Riley’s 
grandfather Moses Jumper Jr. said. 

The American Heritage-Seminole 
football pipeline also includes Gregory’s 
father, Greg, who played for the Patriots 
in the early 2000s and now serves as an 
assistant coach for his son’s team. 

Gregory, a fourth-grader in his third 
year of football, started as an outside 
linebacker on defense against Delray, but in 
the first half he relieved an injured offensive 
player and immediately provided a block on 
a run to his side that sprung a teammate for 
a long touchdown run. 

With the score knotted at 12-12 in the 
fourth quarter, Gregory and the Broncos 
defense held Delray to three-and-out, which 
paved the way for the go-ahead score. 



Kevin Johnson 

Davie Broncos 9U players Gregory Thomas, left, and Riley Jumper focus on tackling a Delray player during a kickoff Oct. 3 at Bamford Sports Complex 
in Davie. 


+ See DAVIE BRONCOS on page 4C 
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Fun-filled family feud hits 
volleyball court at PECS 

BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 


BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School volleyball teams 
faced one of their toughest opponents of 
the season Oct. 5. The faces on the other 
side of the net in the school’s gymnasium 
didn’t belong to students from rival schools 
West Glades or Yearling, but rather from the 
same households, as mothers, fathers and 
sisters squared off against PECS’ varsity 
and junior varsity teams in two exhibition 
matches. 

Lewis Gopher, father of sixth-grade 
varsity player Karey Gopher, helped 
organize the event, which featured a healthy 
dose of competitiveness from both sides 
mixed with plenty of laughter. 

Even the concession stand menu was 


upgraded with rib dinners. 

“We thought it would be a fun thing 
for the parents and kids to do,” Lewis said. 
“A lot of the mothers of these girls played 
volleyball in high school.” 

Two of those moms - Jo “Boogie” 
Jumper and Laverne Thomas - played 
middle school volleyball together but 
attended separate high schools. They were 
reunited on the court with the parents’ team 
in the varsity match that required an extra 
session before PECS emerged with a hard- 
fought 2-1 win and bragging rights. 

“We were trying to place our serves; 
we should have just tried to get them in,” 
Jo said. 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez, 
a former student- athlete at Okeechobee 
High School, played in the varsity game 
against her sister Janessa, an eighth-grader 


who plans to attend OHS. 

“We’re always competitive with each 
other,” said Destiny, who went airborne 
several times to blast the ball over the net. 

Alice Sweat, who raises eighth-grade 
players Alaina Sweat and Julia Smith, came 
off the bench to provide support in the 
backcourt for the parents’ team. 

“We lost,” Alice said, “but it was fun.” 

The family side fared better in the 
junior varsity tilt. Moms and dads won, 2-0. 

Varsity coach Kim Jackson and junior 
varsity coach Jordan Maynard officiated the 
matches. 

Jackson said this was the first time 
such an event was held with the volleyball 
program and it proved to be a big hit. 

“I think the kids really enjoyed it, and 
the parents enjoyed being out there,” she 
said. “It was a good time.” 


♦ CHEYENNE NUNEZ 

From page 1C 


you in basketball, volleyball and 
softball,”’ she said. 

The approach worked. As a freshman, 
Cheyenne made varsity in all three sports. 
By the time her senior night for softball 
comes this spring, she will have earned 
12 varsity letters, all while maintaining 
a grade point average of around 3.5, as 
well as spending a year representing 
the Seminole Tribe as Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole. 

“I worked my butt off,” she said. 

Her job for the volleyball team 
unexpectedly changed this season. After 
spending three years as an outside hitter, 
Cheyenne was placed in a new position 
because of a season-ending injury 
suffered by the team’s starting libero, a 
position whose main responsibility is to 
do whatever it takes - be it squatting, 
diving, lunging - to make sure that blasts 
from opponents don’t hit the floor while 
keeping the ball in play for teammates. 

Determined to continue playing 
volleyball and/or softball in college, 
Cheyenne admitted she had second 
thoughts about a switch so late in her 
high school career, especially moving to 
a position she had never played. 

“At first, I’m not going to lie, I was 
pretty upset,” she said. 

But noting that “God has his ways,” 
Cheyenne decided to grasp the position 
with vigor. 

“If it’s going to make my team better, 
then by all means, I’m going to do it,” she 
said. 

Cheyenne has done more than just 
fill in at libero; she’s excelled, so much 
that the 26 digs she recorded against Lake 
Placid brought her season total to 233. 

“There were a couple of balls in the 
third set that she got up, that in my head 
no normal player would have been able to 
get there, but she just anticipates and she 
reads the ball so well; balls that you don’t 
think anyone would be able to get to, she 
can get her hands on and make a decent 
pass out of it,” Padrick said. 

At times in the match, Cheyenne and 
fellow Seminole Odessa King played next 
to each other in the back row. Odessa, a 
junior, is fifth on the team in digs with 
44, which included 13 in a win against 
Sebring. 

“She’s an amazing back row player. 
I trust her. If something happened to 
me, I would want her to take my spot,” 
Cheyenne said. 

Cheyenne, who made a season- 
high 47 digs in a five-set win against 
John Carroll on Oct. 6, 
said this year’s team 
is the strongest in her 
four years, which will 
make saying good-bye 
- whenever that time 
comes - tough. 

“These girls, they 
inspire me,” she said. 

“I’m going to miss them 
so much.” 

Cheyenne explained 
that during her four years, 
the squad has always 
been “scrappy” but not 
very tall. However, this 
season there’s plenty of 
height, which helped the 
Brahmans generate a 
16-2 record entering the 
final week of the regular 
season. 

Some of that new 
height comes from 
former Pemayetv 

Emahakv Charter School 
player Raeley Matthews, 
an outside hitter who 
leads the team in kills as 
a freshman. 

“She’s doing 

amazing,” Cheyenne said. 

“She is our powerhouse. 

Before our game against 
Jensen Beach, I told her, 

‘Rae, you go out there, 
you do your job. You put 
that ball on the floor and 
Jensen will not defend 
it.’ What did she do? She 
did her job. She put the 
ball on the floor. Jensen 
couldn’t bring it back it 
up.” 


Raeley delivered 14 kills against 
Jensen Beach, which has won three state 
titles since 2007 and is Okeechobee’s big 
rival. Jensen Beach won the match in 
three tough sets, but it still proved to be a 
memorable night at home for Cheyenne, 
who had 27 digs. 

“We came out so pumped, so hyped,” 
she said. “Eve never seen this gym be so 
full. It was the greatest feeling I’ve ever 
had. If we would have won that first set, 
this entire gym would have went upside 
down because they were so excited.” 

Whenever Okeechobee’s season 
ends, Cheyenne won’t get a recess. She 
will jump into basketball season and 
continue playing on a travel volleyball 
team with her fellow senior teammates 
Bay lee Farless and Makayla Root. 

“It’s a good experience for us to 
be seen,” Cheyenne said. “I just got an 
email that we’re going to Las Vegas for 
a regional qualifier. I’m pretty excited for 
Vegas; I’ve never been.” 

She’s also excited about heading off 
to college next year. Her radar includes 
a few Florida schools for volleyball and/ 
or softball. She probably won’t make a 
decision until the spring, but figures her 
performance at the libero position should 
boost her chances to land on a college 
roster. 

“Defense is one of my strongest 
things,” she said. “I’m going to be a 
[defensive specialist] or a libero whenever 
I get to college, so I might as well get 
used to it now.” 


“If it’s going 
to make my 
team better, 
then by all 
means, I’m 
going to do 
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Theresa Frost tries to hit the ball over the net as Pemayetv Emahakv Jo ‘Boogie’ Jumper prepares to smack the ball as her teammate Laverne 
Charter School’s Julia Smith plays defense Oct. 5 during a match between Thomas and Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School player Karey Gopher look 


the varsity team and its family members. 


during a match between the varsity team and its family members. 



Kevin Johnson 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez drills the ball over the net during a volleyball match between PECS varsity players and their family members. 


- Cheyenne Nunez 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School senior Cheyenne Nunez, a four-year 
varsity player, goes airborne to deliver a serve Oct. 15 against 
Lake Placid. 


VEHICLES, MOBILE HOME AND HORSES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B83208 

2002 

FORD PICKUP 

F-450 XLT SUPER DUTY DIESEL (4WD) 

295,542 

Poor 

$7,350.00 

Cl 2689 

2002 

FORD PICKUP 

F-250 XLT SUPER DUTY (4WD) 

156,554 

Poor 

$5,960.00 

A94058 

2007 

FORD PASSENGER VAN 

E-350 ECONOLINE WAGON 

112,419 

Poor 

$4,950.00 

18717 

1998 

HOMES OF MERIT TRAILER 

DOUBLE WIDE 

N/A 

Poor 

$4,500.00 

D98068 

2006 

FORD PICKUP 

FI 50 XLT (4WD) 

273,885 

Poor 

$4,200.00 

B22150 

2006 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XL (Long Bed 4WD) 

167,158 

Poor 

$3,850.00 

B27099 

2007 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT 

167,090 

Fair 

$2,700.00 

B57635 

2003 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XL (4WD) 

107,322 

Poor 

$2,250.00 

A62153 

2002 

FORD PASSENGER VAN 

E-350 ECONOLINE WAGON 

94,152 

Poor 

$1,300.00 

B42285 

1997 

FORD PICKUP 

F-350 XL FLATBED / W LIFTGATE 

77,487 

Poor 

$680.00 

7820 

2000 

ANDALUSIAN HORSE 

BLACK & WHITE STALLION - STUD/LONE RANGER 

N/A 

Fair 

$340.00 

6295 

1999 

GELDING ROPING HORSE 

BAY QUARTER - HILDAGO 

N/A 

Fair 

$320.00 

GRAPE 

1993 

SMALL BAY MARE HORSE 

NEUTERED / CASTRATED MALE - GRAPE 

N/A 

Fair 

$200.00 

16299 

2002 

QUARTER HORSE 

BAY FEMALE - SQUAL 

N/A 

Fair 

$180.00 

DORA 

2012 

PAINT HORSE 

SORREL/WHITE FEMALE - DORA 

N/A 

Fair 

$140.00 

CHOCOL 

2013 

QUARTER HORSE 

DUN GELDING - CHOCOLATE 

N/A 

Fair 

$140.00 

SHORTY 

2000 

PONY 

SORREL GELDING - SHORTY 

N/A 

Fair 

$130.00 

PAINT 

2001 

SMALL PONY 

BAY MARE - PAINT 

N/A 

Fair 

$110.00 

ABEL 

2007 

PONY 

DUN GELDING - ABEL 

N/A 

Fair 

$100.00 


Note - Previously advertised vehicles are not reflected on this advertisement, only newly received vehicles. For more information please contact Fixed Assets 
Dept. 954-966-6300 ext# 20034 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 
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Jody M. Hendry II 

jhendry@gate.net 

Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 


24 Years of Experience 

• Criminal Defense 

• All Felonies and Misdemeanors 

• DUI 

• Juvenile Crimes 

• Probation Violations 

• Family Law/Divorce 

• Child Custody and Support 

• Guardianship 

• Probate, Wills, and Trusts 

Additional Practice Areas: Speeding Tickets, 

Real Estate Law, Civil Litigation, Personal Injury 


First Consultation Free When You Mention This Ad 


606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 
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Fond farewell for eighth-graders 
as season ends with shutout 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School eighth-grade 
volleyball players concluded their varsity 
middle school volleyball careers Oct. 


6 by receiving roses and a coach’s hug 
before they stamped an exclamation 
mark on another winning season. 

The Lady Seminoles rolled past 
Clewiston Middle School, 2-0. 

This season’s 8-2 record combined 
with last year’s undefeated run means 
Jenna Brown, Jacee 
Jumper, Janessa 
Nunez, Madisyn 
Osceola, Aubrey 
Pearce, Julia Smith 
and Alaina Sweat 
posted a 21-2 record 
in the past two years. 

“That’s saying 
a lot,” said PECS 
varsity coach Kim 
Jackson, who doled 
out purple, red and 
yellow flowers to the 
eighth-graders and 
their families during a 
pre-match ceremony. 

PECS has served 
as a feeder program 
for area high school 
volleyball teams 
and this year’s class 
will likely continue 
the trend. Three 
players said they 
will attend Moore 
Haven (Alaina, Julia 
and Jacee) and three 
said they will head to 
Okeechobee (Janessa, 
Aubrey and Jenna). 
Madisyn said she will 
be home-schooled but 
hopes to play for a 
high school. 

“I think most of 
them would really 
like to continue. Em 
excited to go see them 
if they do,” Jackson 
said. 

After the 

ceremony, there was 
still work to be done 


on the court against Clewiston. As a 
tribute to her graduating players, Jackson 
started an all-eighth-grade lineup for 
the first time this season. They didn’t 
disappoint her. 

A barrage of aces from Jacee and 
Alaina staked the Lady Seminoles to a 
12-4 lead in game 1. Aubrey continued 
the hot serving streak with a series of 
aces to close out the game, 25-6. 

Game 2 featured more serving 
dandies, this time from Madisyn and 
sixth-grader Elle Thomas, whose serves 
overwhelmed Clewiston. PECS won the 
game, 25-10. 

Elle finished with a team-high six 
aces followed by Aubrey with five and 
Jacee with four and a kill. Madisyn had 
three aces and three kills. Alaina added 
three aces and Mariah Billie had two 
aces. Jenna had one kill. 

The victory came on the heels of 
the team’s most impressive win of the 
season. A week earlier, PECS rallied to 
edge West Glades, 2-1, which included a 
20-18 thriller in the third game. 

“That was the best Eve seen the girls 
play,” Jackson said. 

Jacee led the team with five kills 
and three aces. Alaina added four kills 
and an ace. Madisyn had two kills. Julia 
contributed one kill. Elle and Aubrey 
each delivered three aces. Janessa had 
two aces and Mariah added one ace. 

Being able to shift momentum in 
their favor during matches proved to be 
a character-building theme for the Lady 
Seminoles. The win against West Glades 
was the second straight match PECS won 
after erasing a one-game deficit. In the 
middle of the season, the team bounced 
back after consecutive losses to Yearling 
and West Glades to win their final five 
matches in a row. 

“We tried, but Yearling got the best 
of us,” Madisyn said. “But we came back 
and beat them next game.” 

With no seventh-graders on this 
year’s team, next year’s “veterans” will 
be the trio of this year’s sixth- graders: 
Elle, Mariah and Karey Gopher. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader Jenna Brown 
delivers a serve in the team’s season finale Oct. 6 against Clewiston 
Middle School. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School volleyball players Alaina Sweat, left, and Julia Smith, right, join their parents Alice and James Sweat 
during the team’s eighth-grade parent night ceremony Oct. 6 before the Lady Seminoles concluded their season with a 2-0 win against 
Clewiston Middle School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader Araya Youngblood (10) soars near the net during 
a junior varsity volleyball match Sept. 18 at West Glades Middle School. 



PECS junior varsity 
shines in first year 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Most of the points in 
the junior varsity match went the way of 
Pemayetv Emahakv, but even those won by 
visiting Clewiston didn’t dampen the spirits 
of the young Lady Seminoles who had a 
blast in their 2-0 win Oct. 6. 

“Whether they win or lose, they always 
smile and they’re always happy,” PECS JV 
coach Jordan Maynard said. 

The JV squad had plenty of reasons to 
smile this season. They lost only one match, 
and they avenged that setback by knocking 
off West Glades in the rematch. 

“They’ve improved a whole bunch,” 
Maynard said. “This is my first year out 
here and I thought it was going to be kind of 
rough, but they did really good. They’ve all 
learned a lot this season.” 

LaShae King served about 10 
consecutive aces in game 2 to seal the 
victory against Clewiston. 

The JV squad was created for the first 
time this year because there were enough 


players to fill JV and varsity rosters. 

“Instead of doing one big team, they 
decided to split into two teams. It’s worked 
out really well,” Maynard said. 

Ten sixth-graders and two eighth- 
graders comprised the team. The eighth- 
graders - Justina Martinez and Araya 
Youngblood - were honored with their 
families before the season finale against 
Clewiston. They won’t be back next season, 
but the rest of the players will vie to fill the 
numerous holes on varsity, which will only 
have three returning players. 

Also, additional depth is expected to 
enter the program behind the sixth-graders. 

“We have quite a few fifth-graders 
who play club and that Eve seen play in 
[physical education class],” varsity coach 
Kim Jackson said. “I think we’ll have some 
good, young girls coming up next year.” 

The JV players were: Allianna Brady, 
Leilani Burton, Alyssa Gonzalez, Kalyn 
Hammil, Tafv Harris, LaShae King, Justina 
Martinez, Tammy Martinez, Angelie 
Melton, Alice Osceola, Morgan Yates and 
Araya Youngblood. 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Leilani Burton is ready to hit the ball as Tammy Martinez 
rushes to help during a junior varsity volleyball match at West Glades Middle School. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



FREE spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

1— ($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

{Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza J 
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Davis experiences 
pro ball in Mexico 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

The injury-bug bit Jerome Davis at the 
most inopportune time. 

Davis was in the midst of attending 
training camp with one of Mexico’s top 
professional basketball teams when a knee 
injury sidelined the former Boyd Anderson 
High School standout in early October. 

“Everything was going good. If I didn’t 
get injured, I would have made the team,” 
said Davis, a 6-foot-2, 2 1 5-pound guard who 
joined Soles de Mexicali of the Mexican 
Professional Basketball League just days 
after he played on the championship team 
in the annual Tigertail Brothers Memorial 
Basketball Tournament in Big Cypress. 

In mid- September, Davis, 27, flew 
from Florida to San Diego, where he was 
met by Soles officials who brought him into 
Mexico for the training camp. 

“It was good, very high intensity,” 
Davis said about the camp. 

Davis was about two weeks into the 
camp when the on-court injury occurred 
only a few days before the team’s preseason 
schedule started. 

The injury was severe enough to 
bring him back home to the Hollywood 
Reservation for recuperation. 

Davis has been involved this year in the 


creation of an all-Native American semi- 
pro team in South Florida that is slated to 
start playing in the American Basketball 
Association this fall, but his plans changed 
when Federico Brodsky, the Native team’s 
manager, helped land him a spot with Soles 
Mexicali. 

“He’s a combo guard,” Brodsky said. 
“He can play [the] 1 or 2 [positions], and 
because of his physicality, he can defend 
1, 2 or 3. He’s a very strong, knockdown 
shooter - very smart court awareness. He’s 
very coachable and works hard.” 

Davis is not sure if he will return to pro 
basketball in Mexico when he is healthy 
again or play in South Florida, but he said 
he enjoyed his brief stay in Mexicali, a city 
with about 700,000 residents. 

“I really liked the city. Everybody 
knows the basketball team,” Davis said. 

Soles Mexicali won its league 
championship last season and has played 
against NBA Development League squads. 

High on the new Native team’s agenda 
is providing exposure and opportunities 
for Native American players to play at 
high levels of pro basketball beyond the 
American Basketball Association. Team 
officials said Davis’ stint in Mexico is a step 
in the right direction. 

“We achieved the goal before launching 
the team,” Brodsky said. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Quinton Wilson (54) lines up on the offensive line for the Davie Broncos Mighty Mites in their game Oct. 1 against the Weston Warriors at Tequesta 
Trace Park in Weston. 



Kevin Johnson 

Lake Placid High School senior center Wyatt 
Youngman battles LaBelle’s defensive line 
during the Green Dragons’ senior night game 
Oct. 16 in Lake Placid. 


♦ WYATT YOUNGMAN 

From page 1C 


sights are set on being a pararescue 
specialist, who, as the Air Force website 
describes it, “do whatever it takes to save a 
person’s life,” including going into hostile 
territory. 

On Lake Placid’s senior night Oct. 16, 
Roger Scarborough Memorial Field wasn’t 
a hostile place for visiting LaBelle, which 
won 33-0. Wyatt was the last of 19 football 
players, cheerleaders and band members 
honored on the field before the game. 

After seven games with barely enough 
players, reinforcements arrived in the 
form of junior varsity players because 
their season ended. Hence, Wyatt actually 
received a well-earned break on defense for 
most of the game. 

Following a shaky first half in 
which LaBelle took a commanding lead, 
Lake Placid responded with a sharper 
performance in the final two quarters 
and held LaBelle to just three points, 
displaying the type of determination that the 
undermanned, understocked and underdog 
team has personified. 

“Everybody on the team plays with all 
their heart; they really do,” Wyatt said. 


♦ DAVIE BRONCOS 

From page 1C 


Thomas, the third member of the 
team’s Seminole trio, missed the game 
because of illness, coaches said. 

8U team 

In the 8U game, third-graders Sam 
Josh and Jay Stewart had active days on 
both sides of the ball to help the Broncos 
post an 8-0 win. 

Sam recovered a fumble while playing 
cornerback on defense. On offense, he 
carried the ball a couple times on reverses 
from the wide receiver spot. 

When asked what he likes most 
about playing football, Sam echoed the 
sentiments expressed by other Seminoles 
who said they enjoy the physical part of the 
game. 

“To be able to tackle somebody,” Sam 
answered. 

Jay, a guard and linebacker, registered 
a tackle for a loss in the third quarter 
when he smothered a Delray player in the 
backfield, which helped keep the visitors 
off the scoreboard. 

“[Sam and Josh] get to play both 
ways,” 8U assistant coach Jarrod Hedrick 


said. “They are integral parts of both sides 
of the ball, offense and defense. They’re 
both outstanding. Jay got to help us out a 
lot on offense today playing right guard. 
Sam helped us out at receiver. He did an 
excellent job blocking and ran a couple of 
reverses.” 

Davie upped its record to 2-5. 

“We’re gaining by leaps and bounds, 
getting better every week,” Hedrick said. 

Mighty Mites team 

Earlier in the week, Davie’s Mighty 
Mites - the program’s youngest players - 
visited Tequesta Trace Park to face the host 
Weston Warriors. Only half the field is used 
for games. 

Most of the players - ages 5 to 7 - are 
rookies. 

“Probably 75 percent of our kids are 
first-year players,” Mighty Mites head 
coach Doug Skelton said. “This is the year 
to be able to tell whether they want to come 
back next year or not. As coaches, we want 
to make sure they like it and come back.” 

The three Seminoles - Antonio Tosca, 
Logan Wilcox and Quinton Wilson - 
played several series on defense. Logan 
and Quinton played outside linebacker. 
Antonio, one of the taller players on the 
field, was in the mix on the defensive line 


and also saw plenty of playing time on a 
strong offensive line that opened huge 
holes for four long touchdown runs in the 
first half. 

“All three of them start. They’re really 
good players,” Skelton said. 

With many of the youngsters new to 
the game, some rituals - such as exuding 
intense emotion just before kickoff - need 
to be explained. Coaches helped the kids 
get in rhythm with their thigh pad slaps and 
vocal chords. 

“How do you feel?” a coach barked to 
the players huddled together. 

The young lungs roared back, “Fired 

up” 

The Seminoles shifted the emotion 
from the sideline to the playing field. In the 
second half, Logan rushed the quarterback 
and notched what would have been a sack 
if not for the official’s whistle that blew the 
play dead. 

A Davie coach yelled from the sideline, 
“Hey, Logan. I want to see the same thing 
again.” 

Indeed, on the next play Logan reached 
his target and knocked the quarterback to 
the ground just as he threw the ball to a 
receiver. 

“That’s our goal,” Skelton said. “Get 
better every day.” 
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Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 
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NAPLES EVERGLADES IMMOKALEE NAPLES DEPOT MARCO ISLAND 


Return from Exile: 

Contemporary Southeastern Indian Art 

Oct. 16, 2015 -Jan. 15, 2016 


Exhibition featuring top Native American 
artists of Southeastern tribal affiliation 
working today. All works included in the 
show will address the themes of Removal , 
Return and Resilience. Artwork is a variety 
of two-dimensional paintings, printmaking 
and drawings; and three-dimensional 
objects (sculpture, ceramics and basketry). 



Bobby C. Martin, Uncle David (Killed in Action, 1944) 
encaustic, oil, collage and scrccnprint on panel, 72”x 48” 
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EIRA winners to compete at INFR in Las Vegas 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Tribal rodeo riders 
competed in the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA) regional finals Sept. 26 
in Brighton, trying to secure their spot in 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR). 
Regionals featured the 30 competitors 
with the highest accumulated scores 
during EIRA’s six-rodeo season, which ran 
February to July. 

When the doubleheader at the Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena ended, 16 Seminoles 
learned they will head to Fas Vegas to 
compete against other Native Americans 


from throughout Indian Country Nov. 3-7 at 
the South Point Equestrian Center. 

The regional finals were highly 
competitive because only the top 
contenders participated. In the team roping 
event, header Justin Gopher competed on 
two teams; one with Jobe Johns, the other 
with Naha Jumper. The team of Gopher 
and Jumper won in both rodeos and will 
compete at INFR. 

Johns lassoed the highest score in 
men’s all-around points for the season, 
187, and will compete at INFR in the team 
roping and calf roping events. 

In calf roping, Fogan Hyatt placed first 
and second in the two rodeos, which was 


enough to send him to Fas Vegas. Fadies 
breakaway roping was a close contest. Trina 
Bowers-Hipp squeaked past Feanna Billie 
to earn her place at INFR. Billie will also 
compete in Fas Vegas based on her ladies 
all-around season score of 64.5, highest in 
the EIRA this year. 

Bull riding is often referred to as the 
eight most dangerous seconds in sports, and 
four brave cowboys tried their best to hang 
on to bucking, stomping, angry bulls. Only 
Dyami Nelson succeeded and stayed on 
the bull, but he was still one point short of 
qualifying for the INFR. Kelton Smedley’s 
30-point bull riding season score wrangled 
him a place in the INFR arena. 


Fadies barrel racing drew the largest 
field of competitors, 13, but only two 
qualified for INFR. Foretta Peterson and 
Ashley Parks had the top scores in barrels 
for the season, 101 and 66, respectively, and 
will compete in the adult category. 

Ahnie Jumper, who competed as an 
adult in ladies barrel racing at the regional 
finals, also participated in the youth rodeo 
throughout the season. Her season-long 
performance earned her a spot in the junior 
breakaway and junior barrel racing in Fas 
Vegas. 

Daniel Rodriguez will compete in 
INFR in the junior breakaway and junior 
bull riding. 


Jaylen Baker qualified for INFR and 
will compete in junior bull riding. Junior 
barrel racers in Fas Vegas will include 
Budha Jumper and Madisyn Osceola. 

Jacoby Johns, who spent the season on 
the INFR Tour Rodeo, will also compete. 
Wrapping up the Tribe’s presence at 
INFR will be Norman Johns in the senior 
breakaway roping event. 

Between the two rodeos, Randee 
Osceola and Madisyn Osceola were crowned 
2015-16 EIRA Senior Rodeo Queen and 
Junior Rodeo Queen, respectively, after 
a competition in which four contestants 
demonstrated horsemanship, submitted 
essays and answered questions from judges. 



Beverly Bidney 

Budha Jumper competes in barrel racing during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association regional finals Sept. 26 at the Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Dyami Nelson competes in bull riding and stays on for the required eight seconds during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
regional finals in Brighton. 


Young bucks rodeo across continent 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Young rodeo riders Kelton Smedley, 
Jobe Johns and Fogan Hyatt lived the 
cowboy life out West this summer while 


competing on the rodeo circuit. Kelton 
traveled on his own, while Jobe and Fogan 
traveled with Jobe’s mother, Tara Johns. 

A bull rider, Kelton, 18, spent about 
a month exploring Montana and South 
Dakota rodeos with his girlfriend, Kayla 
McMann. The trip was worth his 
while; he won several rodeos and 
made money. 

“It was the first time I was 
alone on the road,” he said. “It 
was amazing. I saw a bunch of 
mountains and animals. In Oregon 
I shot a buck.” 

Kelton plans for a life in the 
rodeo and already spends every 
weekend competing regionally 
in the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA), Professional 
Rodeo Cowboy Association and 
Southern States Bull Riders rodeos. 
Kelton said there is one thing harder 
than getting on a 1 ,200-pound bull 
and hanging on for eight seconds: 
driving long hours to travel to the 
next rodeo. But he loves meeting 
people, seeing new places and 
competing. 

“I ain’t the best, but I ain’t 
gonna say I’m the worst,” he 
said. “Everyone has their ups and 
downs.” 

This season Kelton was the 
best EIRA bull rider, which earned 
him a spot at the INFR in Fas 
Vegas. Jobe and Fogan were tops in 
their EIRA categories and will also 
compete in the INFR: Jobe in calf 
roping and team roping and Fogan 
in steer wrestling. 

Jobe, 17, competed in INFR as 
a child, but this is the first time he 
will battle adults. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kelton Smedley attempts to ride a bull for eight seconds 
during the EIRA regional finals rodeo. 


“I’m excited, anxious and ready to get 
there,” he said. “I’ve got just as much of a 
chance to win as anybody.” 

It will be Fogan ’s first trip to INFR, but 
because he spent the summer competing at 
rodeos, he feels confident he can perform 
well against the competition. 

Jobe and Fogan, 18, met at a junior 
rodeo several years ago and became fast 
friends; they even live together with Jobe’s 
family in Brighton, where they are home- 
schooled seniors. 

“Fogan ’s like a brother,” Jobe said. 
“When we met, he broke his arm so I put out 
a tip jar to help pay for his arm. He gave the 
money back to every person who donated. 
We’ve been good friends since then.” 

Their summer sojourn across the 
country and into Canada was epic, the boys 
said. They covered 9,000 miles in 70 days 
and competed in about 15 rodeos, including 
eight Indian rodeos in Canada, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Oklahoma, California 
and South Dakota. Tara Johns drove the RV, 
which hauled a trailer with four horses and 
measured 67 feet. 

“It was a great opportunity,” said 
Fogan, a member of the Muskogee (Creek) 
Tribe. “Not many kids get to do something 
like this.” 

Although the road trip was long and 
hard, Jobe said the best part of the trip was 
winning. He and Fogan both won several 
events. Jobe said he earned money but that 
staying motivated was his big challenge. 
He credited Fogan with helping him stay 
focused. 

Fogan said he enjoyed meeting new 
people and appreciated the change of 
scenery. 

“But I missed home,” he said. “I didn’t 
mind being on the road, but there’s nothing 
like being in your own bed at home.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns, left, watches as Logan Hyatt dismounts his horse to wrestle a steer Sept. 26 during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association regional finals 
at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 



Beverly Bidney 

Daniel Rodriguez, left, earns a buckle and Cisco Rodriguez earns a saddle for their achievements 
during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) season. The brothers celebrated their non- 
sanction awards in junior bull riding Oct. 17 at the EIRA banquet in Brighton. 


EIRA doles out season 
honors during banquet 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The end of the 2015 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) 
season was celebrated Oct. 1 7 at the Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building in Brighton 
with a parade of winners who collected 
buckles and saddles to commemorate 
their season. The banquet also featured the 
newly elected EIRA directors, who will 
serve through 2018. 

Feanna Billie and Jobe Johns 
earned all-around cowgirl and cowboy, 
respectively, based on their high scores 
during the six-rodeo season. Feanna, who 
started in rodeo about 16 years ago riding 
an “old cow horse,” was named all-around 
cowgirl for the sixth time. 

“I like the thrill of it,” she said. “Rodeo 
is a great atmosphere and it keeps me out 
of trouble.” 

Getting to the top of her game was hard 
work. Feanna practices every day for about 
six hours and cares for her eight horses. She 
competes in breakaway roping, barrels, 
team roping, tie down and steer wrestling. 
She will participate in breakaway roping at 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) 
in Fas Vegas Nov. 3-7. 

Jobe, a high school senior, said 
keeping up with his school work and 
staying healthy are his biggest challenges. 
He practices three or four hours a day and 
will compete in the INFR in steer wrestling 
and calf roping. 

“It feels outstanding,” said Jobe, 17, 
who plans to rodeo professionally after 
graduation. 

As the banquet festivities began, 
emcee Moses Jumper Jr. introduced the 
newly crowned EIRA Senior Rodeo Queen 
Randee Osceola and EIRA Junior Rodeo 
Queen Madisyn Osceola. 

“The youth mean a lot to us,” Jumper 
said. “We need a youth organization to 
have an adult one.” 

Excitement filled the air as cowboys 
and cowgirls anticipated the INFR, the 
final event of the year. 

At 16, Ahnie Jumper is a veteran 
cowgirl and INFR competitor, but this 


will be the first time she will compete 
in breakaway roping. She aims to stay 
consistent and place in every round. 

Daniel Rodriguez, 16, will attend 
INFR for the third time. He will compete 
in junior bull riding and junior breakaway 
roping. He feels confident that he is as 
good as the other competitors. 

The new EIRA directors are Josh 
Jumper, president; Mackenzie Bowers, 
vice president; Melissa Gopher, secretary; 
Moses Jumper Jr., special events director; 
Ivan Bruised Head, bareback riding; Billy 
Joe Johns, saddle bronc riding; Justin 
Gopher, steer wrestling; Dayne Johns and 
Jobe Johns, calf roping; Feanna Billie, 
ladies breakaway roping; Paul Bowers Sr., 
team roping (header); Naha Jumper, team 
roping (heeler); Fisa Osceola, ladies barrel 
racing; and Paul Bowers Jr., bull riding. 



CHAMPION 

BARREL 

\ 


Beverly Bidney 

Tehya Howard picks up the saddle earned by 
Wren Bankston for 4-8 barrel racing during the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association banquet. 
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Memories! by Billie R. Garcia 


T hey are important so we should cherish and 
hold them close when our friends or family 
members are no longer around to share them 
with! It seems like a few months ago we were hanging 
out making noise and stuff we had no business doing. 
As I sit here thinking about old times going over all 
the mixed memories we created when you were all still 
around, it makes me smile and yet I feel sadness on all 
the things we could’ve done but didn’t have the chance 


to do. I miss you all more than words could describe. 
I’m not sure where we land after our departure from 
this world but I’m sure of one thing. If I know you 
all like I think I do, then you all are a sight to see on 
the other side! You all are always on my mind forever 
holding the memories! I got all the names tattooed 
on me with love. RIP Lucky, J-Campos, G- Jumper, 
Stephanie. 

Submitted by Billie R. Garcia 



Seminole Tribe of Florida 

Education Department 

SAT and ACT 

Stanford Achievement Test and American College Test 

College Admissions Test 


Date of Test 

November 7, 2015 

December 5, 2015 
December 12, 2015 
January 23, 2016 
* February 6,2016 
March 5, 2016 
April 9, 2016 
May 7, 2016 
June 4, 2016 
June 11, 2016 


TEST DATE 

Test 

SAT & SAT Subject Test 
SAT & SAT Subject Test 
ACT 

SAT & SAT Subject Test 

ACT 

SAT only 

ACT 

SAT & SAT Subject Test 
SAT & SAT Subject Test 
ACT 


Register by 

October 27 (10/28 with late fee) 
November 5 (11/23 with late fee) 
November 6 (1 1/20 with late fee) 
December 28 (1/12 with late fee) 
January 8 (1/15 with late fee) 
February 5 (2/23 with late fee) 
March 4 (3/18 with late fee) 

April 8 (4/26 with late fee) 

May 5 (5/25 with late fee) 

May 6 (5/20 with late fee) 


* 10 th grade students should take the PSAT, please check with their schools. 


Resources: 

College Board: https://sat.colleaeboard.org/home (provides free practice test, SAT and PSAT) 
Miami-Dade Public Library: http://www.mdpls.org/teens/teens. asp 
Broward County Library: 

http://www.broward.org/Librarv/MvLibrarvOnline/LearningServices/Pages/K12Assistance.aspx 

The ACT: http://www. actstuden torg/ (provides free practice test) 

Test Prep Review: https://www.testprepreview.com 
Number2: http://www.number2.com 

5,000 Fee SAT Vocabulary Words: http://www.freevocabulary.com 
Khan Academy: htto://www. khanacademv.org 
I I Need A Pencil: http://ineedapenciLckl2.org/ 




Questions please contact: LaVonia Chambers, K-12 Program Manager at 954-989-6840 ex. 10558. 


Congratulations... 



Photo courtesy of Keith Lovejoy 

Congratulations to Randee Osceola, center, and Madisyn Osceola, left, who were crowned 2015-16 EIRA Senior Rodeo Queen 
and Junior Rodeo Queen, respectively, during the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) regional finals Sept. 26 in Brighton. 



Sonny’s Famous 
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Indian Day 

Indian Day is every day’ 




Beverly Bidney 




Beverly Bidney 


Chad Billie competes in the log peeling contest Oct. 5 during the Hollywood Reservation Indian Day celebration at the ball field. 


I’ve been doing all my life,” Billie said. 

On Sept. 25, about 300 members of 
the Brighton community celebrated Indian 
Day at Tucker Ridge, a former rock mine on 
the Brighton Reservation. Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard said he hoped the event 
would be the first of many at the site. 

“There are no houses out here, just 
Mother Nature. We brought the event out to 
the woods where it should be, in the midst 
of our land,” Rep. Howard said. 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers said he 
remembers swimming and fishing at Tucker 
Ridge when he was a child. 

“We want to revitalize this area again,” 
Bowers said. “Indian Day is time for us to 
celebrate that we’re Native Americans. All 
the activities are traditional; we do it to get 
the community outdoors together.” 

Brighton’s radio station, WTIR-FM 
91.9, blared what a disc jockey called 
“traditional Indian music” but mostly 
country music and classic hits. Like other 
reservations, families gathered under pop- 
up canopies and used recipes passed down 
through generations to compete in pumpkin 
and regular frybread cooking contests. 

“It’s all in how you knead the dough,” 
said Salina Dorgan, who cooked with her 
niece Andrea Holata, but refused to divulge 
a secret family ingredient. “My mother, 
Alice Snow, taught me.” 

Dorgan ’s pumpkin frybread won first 
place in the 40-59 age category. 

Hollywood’s Indian Day on Oct. 5 
launched with canoe races on the lake at 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 
Meanwhile at the Culture Department, 
Seminole Police Department officers judged 
clothing, crafts and patchwork. 

Competitions at the Hollywood ball 
field all related to chickee building and were 
dubbed “the warrior challenge.” 

“We do things involved with our daily 
living in the Everglades,” said Bobby Frank, 
community culture manager. “It’s like work 


we used to do but we make fun out of it.” 

Using a post hole digger, men swiftly 
dug 3 -foot-deep holes to place thick 
cypress logs for chickee support. With brute 
strength, women gathered and then carried 
for 10 yards as many palm fans as possible. 
The most carried were 37 fronds. 

“Indian Day is educational,” the Rev. 
Paul Buster said. “It’s good to take the 
time to learn our traditions and way of life. 
We pass on our knowledge to the younger 
generation, so it is very important.” 

In Tampa, the community gathered 
Sept. 26 at the Lakeland property for a 
day of horseshoes, wood and soap carving, 
patchwork clothing contests and traditional 
meals. 

Intermittent rain showers lowered 
the humidity and sent children and adults 
running back and forth from the horseshoe 
pits and playground areas to shelter beneath 
the cook chickee, where a dozen pans and 
pots of traditional food and sofkee simmered 
over wind-beaten flames. 

On Oct. 7, Immokalee residents mixed 
things up when men and women competed 
in log peeling, fan tacking and log run 


events. 

“It’s a challenge, but I always try 
to overcome challenges,” said Norita 
Yzaguirre, who peeled a log for the first 
time. 

About 130 members of the community 
basked under the sun and in the company of 
loved ones. 

Overall, the recurring answer for “what 
makes Indian Day special” was as commonly 
sweet as a grandmother’s frybread. 

“It means a lot to see my family and 
everyone out here having a good time,” said 
Immokalee Reservation administrator Ray 
Yzaguirre III. 

“It’s good to have the community come 
together and experience what our elders 
used to do to make a living,” said resident 
Gale Boone. 

“Family comes out to visit and we get 
to make new friends. Everybody has fun 
and everyone is happy and positive,” Jennie 
O. Billie said. 


Staff reporter Beverly Bidney and 
Special Projects Reporter Peter B. 
Gallagher contributed to this report. 


Eileen Soler 

Clinton Billie Jr. concentrates on the bull’s eye Oct. 1 during Big Cypress Indian Day festivities at the 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena grounds. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Ask a dozen Tribal members what 
Indian Day means to them and most answer 
in the same basic way. 

“Indian Day is every day,” said Jennie 
O. Billie, of Trail. 

“It’s all the time,” said Josh Jumper, of 
Big Cypress. 

“It’s life,” said Mary Tommie, of Fort 
Pierce. 

Though observed throughout Indian 
Country on various days and under 
different monikers, the designated holiday 
for celebrating all things Native for the 
Seminole Tribe fell on Sept. 25 with a 
tribalwide day off. 

Individual reservation celebrations 
were staged during late September through 
early October. Schedules were packed with 
clothing and craft competitions, traditional 
meals and fun contests that included 
frybread cooking, canoe races and skillet 
tossing. 

Amy Yzaguirre, special event 
coordinator for Big Cypress, said the 
games provoked easy laughs but also 
reminded participants of hard times when 
life depended on surviving in the Florida 
wilderness. The Big Cypress event was held 
Oct. 1 at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena 
grounds. 

“Today we compete against each other 
by doing things our parents and grandparents 
did to live. For instance, those skillets get 
very heavy when you move them around 
all day long cooking over a fire,” Yzaguirre 
said. 

Shamy Tommie, director of Chupco 
Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce, agreed. 

While flipping burgers Sept. 23 on a 
backyard barbecue grill complete with a 
smoker, Tommie shared memories of his 
great-grandmother Sally Chupco, who spent 
entire days toiling in a cooking chickee just 
to keep his family fed. 

“I can see her now at the fire making 
spam and rice. And when she wasn’t at the 
fire, she was at the sewing machine making 
our clothes,” Tommie said. 

For Mary Tommie, who grew up in a 
camp just 2 miles southeast of the Fort Pierce 
community where there was no electricity 
or plumbing, Indian Day fueled her growing 
concern that younger Tribal members could 


easily lose touch with their roots. 

She worried that the Seminole culture 
and tradition could be a thing of the past in 
the very near future if younger members do 
not “learn and live” Seminole ways. 

“Kids these days have to think twice 
about our heritage and what it took to 
actually, really survive the hard way. It 
wasn’t that long ago at all when checks did 
not appear like magic,” Mary Tommie said. 

Native American Day, American Indian 
Day or Indian Day is usually established by 
proclamation by state or city governments 
for the fourth Friday in September. 
No national day for Native American 
recognition has been set aside by Congress. 
Some governments recognize the day after 
Thanksgiving as Native American Heritage 
Day. Four states - California, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Washington - have 
officially replaced Columbus Day (Oct. 12) 
with Native American Day or Indigenous 
People’s Day. 

Last year Florida Gov. Rick Scott 
declared Sept. 26 as American Indian Day. 

Attempts to create national recognition 
began in 1914 when the Boy Scouts 
of America set aside a day for “First 
Americans.” The move was fueled in 
1915 when the National Congress of the 
American Indian Association approved a 
plan to make the second Saturday of each 
May as American Indian Day. The plan 
planted a seed, but no formal designation 
was made. 

In 1990, President George H. W. Bush 
approved a resolution that made November 
1990 National American Indian Heritage 
Month. Similar proclamations have been 
made by the White House annually since 
1994, the last by President Barack Obama 
on Oct. 31, 2014. 

“The funny thing is that non-Natives 
give us one day, but we live it every day,” 
said Jennie O. Billie. 

Huggins Camp set the scene Sept. 30 
for the Trail community Indian Day festival 
where deer skinning and bingo drew equal 
attention. Frybread, clothing and log 
peeling contests were scattered throughout 
the afternoon. 

Ted Billie, who placed first among men 
ages 55 and older in the log peeling contest, 
said he waited all day to win something that 
is second nature. 

“There was no way I could lose at what 


Beverly Bidney 

Rebecca Yzaguirre competes in the fan tacking contest Oct. 7 while Ruby Anzualda, left, times her effort to tack nails into five fans during the 
Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 


Children enjoy Brighton Reservation’s idyllic landscape Sept. 25 during the Indian Day celebration 
at Tucker Ridge. When not cooling off in the water, community members enjoyed a day chock-full of 
competition and camaraderie. 
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Eileen Soler 

While showing her handmade jewelry and patchwork, Mary Tommie reminisces about the old 
and harder days Sept. 23 during Indian Day in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

Jane Stockton has her eye on a ringer as she 
aims for the win in horseshoes during Indian Day 
games in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

Antillis Stockton and his sister Marisa Stockton tease each other for selfie 
picture time during Indian Day. 


Eileen Soler 


Shamy Tommie flips burgers for a hearty barbecue lunch during Indian Day in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

Judy Jones, of Brighton, displays 
a table filled with her handmade 
Seminole jewelry and dolls during 
Indian Day festivities in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

Jimmie Fanning rides like the wind through an inflatable midway during Indian Day 
festivities. 


Eileen Soler 

Kids leap for joy totally unafraid of blow up alligators 
inside an inflatable ride during Indian Day in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

O’Hara Tommie Jr. rolls about in an inflatable fun ball during 
Indian Day at Chupco’s Landing Community Center in Fort 
Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 


Little and big kids, Tristen Wilcox and Brian Villegas, try their hands at the corn hole challenge. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Shamy Tommie, director of Chupco Youth Ranch, gets a big ol’ hug from his granddaughter Tamia Tammie Frierson during 
Indian Day festivities in Fort Pierce. 


Men line up for a chance to win at archery during an afternoon of fun and games that marked Indian Day 
in Fort Pierce. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Elliot Young aims his bow and arrow as Bobby Frank, dressed in traditional clothing, looks on Oct. 5 
during the Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Samantha John strategically carries 26 palm fans during the fan carry competition at the Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Seminole Princess Skyla Osceola shares a laugh with Courtney 
Osceola between events at the Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Bobby Frank monitors the depth and time as Leon Wilcox competes in the 
post hole digging contest. Contestants had to dig two 3-foot-deep holes 
and then place two chickee legs, or cypress logs, in them. 


Beverly Bidney 

While men peel logs and other women carry palm fans, Savannah Huggins shows her skill 
throwing a skillet at the Hollywood Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Lily Mora winds up to throw a cast-iron skillet as far as she can during the 
skillet throw competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kenny Tommie, back, and Pedro Fuentes steer their canoe back to land 
during the canoe race at the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood lake. 


Beverly Bidney 

Eric Osceola quickly works his way through the log peeling contest during the Hollywood 
Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Morningstar Osceola Rodriguez, 9, takes the lead against her cousin Betty 
Osceola, 8, during the 50-yard dash. 


Beverly Bidney 


Juanita Jo Jo Osceola carefully lifts 37 fans during the fan carry competition. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Rebecca Osceola makes good time Oct. 7 during the fan tacking contest at the Immokalee Indian Day 
celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cecilia Pequeno concentrates on peeling a log during Immokalee Reservation’s Indian Day. 


Beverly Bidney 

Nathanial Osceola Billie, 1, is happy to be in his cousin Susan Davis’ arms at the Immokalee Indian Day 
celebration. 




Beverly Bidney 

Young competitors Remy Rodriguez, 7, Lynn Osceola, 2, and Dakota Mariscal, 5, show their 
mettle in their version of the log run at the Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 



Beverly Bidney 

Bows in hand, men line up for the archery contest at the Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

Elijah Garcia, 3, tackles his electric blue snow cone at the Immokalee 
Indian Day celebration. 


Susan Davis shows good form as she 
hurls her cooking utensil in the skillet toss 
competition. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jordan Rodriguez races to the finish line as Immokalee administrator Ray Yzaguirre III emcees the pole run. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

Cheyenne Mclnturff shows her stuff while competing in the log run during the Immokalee Indian Day celebration. 
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Eileen Soler 

Father and son Clinton Billie and Clinton Billie Jr. concentrate on the bull’s- 
eye Oct. 1 during Big Cypress Indian Day festivities at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena grounds. 


Eileen Soler 

Alice Billie’s little boy Allekeao Billie is quite manly during a toddler version of the log run at the Big 
Cypress Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Toi Koenes dashes with a cypress log on her shoulder during a log 
run contest at the Big Cypress Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Nicolus Andrews, Lane Andrews and Leviticus Buster throw 
canoeing tradition overboard for a carefree frolic on the lake. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress kids learn the tradition of deer skinning 
during a demonstration by Big Cypress culture 
leaders Billy Walker and Vincent Jimmie. 


Eileen Soler 

Indian Day competitors and timekeepers share laughs during fun and games at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena grounds. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress culture leaders Billy Walker and Vincent Jimmie begin a deer skinning 
demonstration by providing a lesson first about respecting life and giving thanks 
to the Breath Giver and the deer for food. 


Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola shows Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum employees 
Indian Day T-shirts featuring artwork designed by Ahfachkee School students. 


Eileen Soler 

Clinton Billie positions himself for a huge win in the spear throwing competition at Big 
Cypress Indian Day. 




Eileen Soler 

The Huggins family walks a beeline while carrying traditional dinners across the festival field at Big Cypress Indian Day. 


Eileen Soler 

Naha Jumper, left, and Billy Walker seriously take on a challenge to be top winners in the canoe races during 
Big Cypress Indian Day. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Kanika Walkingstick, left, carves a small animal from soap with her friends during the Indian Day event. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Maggie Garcia demonstrates the intricate weaving that creates Seminole sweetgrass baskets 
Sept. 26 during the Tampa Indian Day celebration at the Lakeland property. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Naomi Sherwood registers her vote in the Indian Day 
patchwork clothing contest. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Delayne Henry takes aim during the Indian Day horseshoe tournament at the Lakeland property. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Exhibitor Pedro Zepeda demonstrates wood carving for community members at the 
Tampa Indian Day celebration. 


> 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry places the finishing touches on a big wooden knife during the Tampa Indian Day celebration. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa maintenance supervisor Paul 
Simmons stirs the swamp cabbage 
pot. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Kowoko Billie hoists his son, Clive Billie, during Tampa Indian Day. 


Kaylin Henry watches her newborn baby Kingston Hughes be silly with dad, Mark Holmes. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Beautiful Seminole patchwork skirts hang in Arnie Garcia’s booth. 


Peter B. Gallagher 
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Beverly Bidney 

Alex Buck aims for the best score Sept. 25 during the archery contest at Brighton Reservation’s Indian Day celebration at Tucker Ridge. 



Beverly Bidney 

Brittany and McKenna Macias, 3, follow the action during the log and 
Beverly Bidney fan obstacle course races at Brighton’s Indian Day celebration. 

Leviticus ‘Lee’ Berry races after a chicken during the chicken chase at Brighton’s 
Beverly Bidney Indian Day celebration. 


The competition is fierce at the Brighton Indian Day horseshoe tournament. 
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Eileen Soler 

Children gather around a table outside a cooking chickee to mix and knead pumpkin frybread for 
competition during the Trail community Indian Day festivities. 


Eileen Soler 

Dwight Cypress cleans deer meat during a deer skinning demonstration 
at the Trail community Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Excited to compete, Paris Huggins gets help dressing from Lorelei Tommie 
for an Indian Day clothing contest in the Trail community Sept. 30 at 
Huggins Camp. 


Eileen Soler 

Michael Osceola demonstrates how to skin a deer while 
Daewon and Addison Huggins stand by and learn. 


Eileen Soler 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and Ania Martinez pose in front of the stage at Huggins Camp 
during the Trail community Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 

Ted Billie pushes himself to the limit and first place in his age category during the 
Indian Day log peeling contest at Trail. 


Eileen Soler 

Kathy Billie is cute as a button at the 
Trail community Indian Day celebration. 


Eileen Soler 


Jennie 0. Billie puts all her strength into log peeling during an Indian Day contest at Trail 


Eileen Soler 

From left, Byron Billie Jr., Calvin Huggins Jr. and Teegan Osceola-Bartlett compete in the Trail 
community Indian Day clothing contest at Huggins Camp. 


Eileen soler Clothing contest contestants take the stage during Indian Day festivities at Huggins Camp. 


Eileen Soler 




The Andy Buster Band performs ‘Kaw-Liga’ for a crowd gathered at Huggins Camp in Trail for Indian Day. 
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Council starts 
process to add 
Immokalee rep 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Immokalee 
Reservation is getting closer to having a 
voting seat on Tribal Council. 

During its Nov. 13 meeting, Council 
unanimously approved to send a request to 
the Secretary of the Interior for an election 
that could amend the Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and add a sixth Tribal Council member to 
represent Immokalee. 

If the request is approved by the 
Secretary, who oversees the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), eligible voters 
tribalwide will decide whether to amend 
the Constitution and seat an Immokalee 
representative. 

“Immokalee people have spoken and 
they believe it’s time for Immokalee to be 
on its own,” said Immokalee Reservation 
administrator Raynaldo Yzaguirre III 
during the Council meeting in Hollywood. 
“We want to be able to make our own 
decisions.” 

Yzaguirre said 350 Tribal members 
live in the Immokalee area, and “we are 
growing every year.” Only 183 live on the 
reservation, of which only 1 1 8 are eligible 
voters, said Tribal Secretary LaVonne 
Rose. In comparison, Hollywood has 788 
residents and 469 eligible voters; Big 
Cypress has 677 residents and 382 eligible 
voters; and Brighton has 643 residents and 
350 eligible voters, Rose said. 

If approved, the BIA would conduct 
the election. Notices would be mailed to 
eligible voters, and Tribal members would 
need to register with the BIA to vote in 
the election. In order for the election to be 
valid, 30 percent of those registered voters 
must cast a vote by absentee ballot, Rose 
said. There will be no polling sites. 

If Tribal members vote to amend 

♦ See IMMOKALEE on page 5A 


HELP delivers 
hope for future 
homeowners 



Eileen Soler 

Moses Jumper Jr. and Osceola (Brendan Carter) and his horse Renegade - joined by Seminole warrior riders and mounted law enforcement - lead the 
Nov. 13 Florida State University homecoming parade through the streets of Tallahassee. 


Seminole homecoming 
marks history, victory 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — A flood 
of Seminole garnet and gold washed 
Tallahassee streets Nov. 13-14 during 
Florida State University’s 67th homecoming 
weekend while an entourage of Seminole 
Tribe members dressed in brilliant 
patchwork shared the spotlight. 

Hailed among guests of honor at special 
events and ceremonies that peppered the 
two-day event, the Seminole Tribe’s royal 
court and about 20 other Tribe members 
were received with appreciation and respect. 

“The deep relationship between the 
Tribe and FSU is why I always enjoy 
coming back to homecoming,” said Panther 
Clan’s Kyle Doney, an FSU Alumni 


Association board member who planted 
Osceola’s flaming spear at the 50-yard line 
at homecoming for the fourth time since 
2005. 

Tribal member Justin Motlow, a 
redshirt freshman wide receiver for FSU, 
watched from the sideline as quarterback 
Sean McGuire rallied the team past the 
North Carolina State Wolfpack for a 34-17 
victory at Doak Campbell Stadium. 

Doney and Tribal members Tomie 
Motlow, Norman “Skeeter” Bowers and 
Moses Jumper Jr. viewed the game from the 
end zone while others, including Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Louise 
Gopher and Charlotte Burgess, watched 
from the seventh-level FSU president’s box. 

“There’s so much excitement out here 
for our Tribe and our FSU family that even 


at 65 years old I feel like getting out there 
on the field and tackling someone,” Jumper 
said. 

According to FSU’s Communications 
Department, the Seminole name was 

adopted by the school in 1947 and the 
first homecoming princess and chief were 
crowned in 1948. 

During the next several decades, 

the school’s “mascot” Indian bore no 

resemblance to a real Seminole warrior. 

Osceola and his horse Renegade 

became revered icons for FSU athletic 
programs in 1977 with permission from 
then-Chairman Howard Tommie, who was 
assured that the great Seminole warrior 
would be portrayed with honor. 

♦ See HOMECOMING on page 4C 


Past success 
helps fuel 
NIGA drive 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — More than 400 
representatives from Tribes throughout 
Indian Country convened in Hollywood for 
the National Indian Gaming Association 
(NIGA) mid-year conference at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Nov. 
2-4. The conference highlighted several 
legislative issues NIGA is tackling in 
Washington, D.C. and touted its 30 years 
of accomplishments on behalf of Indian 
gaming. 

“The leadership is here to discuss the 
matters at hand,” said NIGA Chairman 
Ernest L. Stevens Jr. as he opened the 
meeting. 

After a welcome from Chairman 
James E. Billie, President Mitchell 
Cypress and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, the issues facing Indian Country 
took center stage. 

NIGA is addressing several legislative 
issues, including tribal government parity 
in the National Labor Relations Act 
(NRLA); Internet gaming legislation; 
implementation of the Tribal General 
Welfare Exclusion Act of 2013; and 
restoration of tribal homelands - reversing 
Carcieri v. Salazar. 

Passage of the Tribal Labor 
Sovereignty Act (TLSA) would amend 
NLRA and bring tribal casinos on par 
with other commercial enterprises wholly 
owned and operated by governments 
within the U.S., including states, counties, 
cities, the District of Columbia and U.S. 
territories who by law do not have to allow 
its employees to unionize. According to 

+ See NIGA on page 2A 



Beverly Bidney 

NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens Jr., left, and 
Joel M. Frank Sr. address participants Nov. 3 
during the NIGA mid-year conference at the 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Buckskin Declaration returns to Florida 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

TRAIL — A new program 
administered by the Housing Department 
is providing a different direction for Tribal 
members on the road to home ownership. 

Launched by Tribal Council approval 
June 12, the Home Expansion Loan 
Program (HELP) is proving to be the next 
best step for members previously denied 
mortgage loans to build financial stability 
and bolster chances for home loans in the 
future. 

“A lot of Tribal members apply 
for loans, get turned down and don’t 
understand why. We give them a better 
idea of what banks want to see,” said 
Carol Lowe-Chin, Housing Department 
loan manager. 

Training classes led by Native 
Learning Center (NLC) staffers began 
Aug. 18 with a hopeful group from 
Hollywood Reservation. 

On Oct. 28, training and development 
specialist Patti Kay Mitchell and 
curriculum design and development 
specialist Nathan Harris met with another 
group at Trail’s Seminole Field Office in 
Miami. 

In less than four months, 13 Tribal 
members had achieved pre-approval for 
home loans and two loans were days from 
closing, Lowe-Chin said. 

“Members are asking to learn as 
much as they can. Folks are very excited,” 
she said. 

Brighton hosted a training meeting 
Nov. 23. The next classes will be 
scheduled in early 2016. 

Rhonda Bain, of Hollywood, called 
the program “a bridge to a brighter future” 
for all Tribal members - “especially for 

♦ See HELP on page 5A 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — In the unspoiled 
southern Everglades half a century ago, a 
group of Native men burned historic words 
into a Key deer buckskin, filling almost 
every available space with pronouncements 
of independence and freedom that rival the 
United States’ Declaration of Independence. 


They were the Mikasuki Tribe of the 
Seminole Nation, as they were known among 
themselves in the white man’s tongue. 

“We have ... had your local Indian 
Agent interfering in our internal affairs 
and had your Secretary of the Interior tell 
us to change the form of government under 
which we have lived for centuries,” the 
buckskin reads. “We have, and have had 
for centuries, our own culture, our own 


customs, our own government, our own 
language and our own way of life which is 
different from the government, the culture, 
the customs, the language and the way of 
life of the White Man. 

“We do say that we are not White Men 
but Indians, do not wish to become White 
Men but wish to remain Indians, and have 
an outlook on all of these things different 
from the outlook of the White Man.” 

The eloquent but powerful words stood 
squarely in opposition to the U.S. policies 
of the mid- 1940s that sought to assimilate 
Native Americans. The inauguration of 
World War II hero Gen. Dwight David “Ike” 
Eisenhower to the U.S. presidency in 1953 
put a military- style fast track on the policy. 
American Indians across the continent 
watched as their lands were gobbled up by 
soldiers, lawyers and eminent domain, their 
customs and culture made illegal and their 
children housed in boarding schools where 
they were punished for speaking their own 
language. 

In the Everglades, where the last Florida 
Indians hid for decades from cavalries of 
soldiers that eventually gave up trying 
to put them on the Trail of Tears, a few 
Native men decided to strike back. Hence, 
the famous 1954 Buckskin Declaration of 
Independence, which demanded Florida’s 
Indian people and their land be left alone. 

“It was the birth, really, of Florida’s 
Native tribal sovereignty,” said Paul 
Backhouse, director of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. “The document predates federal 
recognition of either the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida (1957) or the Miccosukee Tribe of 
Indians of Florida (1962).” 

Instigated and translated by 
Miccosukee statesman Buffalo Tiger, 


signed with the marked Xs of clan leaders 
Sam Jones Micco, Ingraham Billie, Jimmie 
Billie, Oscar Hoe, Frank Charlie, Jimmie 
Henry, Willie Jim, George Osceola and Jack 
Clay, the cured deer hide was adorned with 
feathers and carried by Buffalo Tiger on a 
train to Washington, D.C. There, with the 
help of Miami attorney Morton Silver, the 
Buckskin was delivered to Eisenhower’s 
office. 

President Eisenhower was either 
unimpressed with the Buckskin or never 
saw it. He took no action to change the 
prevailing policy that dictated that the 
Miccosukees could only be recognized as 
a faction of the Seminoles, an arrangement 
the Miccosukee Indians had steadfastly 
refused numerous times, dating back to 
the 1940s. The Miccosukees stayed in the 
background when the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida received its federal recognition in 
1957. 

In early 1959, not long after the rebel 
forces led by Fidel Castro and Che Guevara 
overthrew Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista, 
a group of Indians led by Buffalo Tiger flew 
to Havana at Castro’s invitation. Castro met 
them at the airport in one of his first official 
duties as the new Cuban president. Castro 
offered the U.S. -rejected Miccosukees 
reservation land and sovereignty on Cuban 
soil. 

Years later, Buffalo Tiger recalled, 
“When Castro took over Cuba, he wanted 
us to come over as his guests. We went 
and were treated OK. When we got back, 
the United States said, ‘OK, don’t go 
back. Promise you won’t, and you will be 
Miccosukees.’ We needed our own power 

♦ See DECLARATION on page 2A 



Photo courtesy of Rebecca Fell 

From left, Pete Osceola Jr., Virginia Osceola, Lee Tiger, Wayne Billie and Yolima Tiger examine the 
Buckskin Declaration of Independence that Miccosukee leader Buffalo Tiger brought to President 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1954. The declaration returned to Florida after 61 years in Kansas and will be 
on display at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress in January. 
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Editorial ^ 


Zen and the art of Big Cypress fishing 


Words of the historic 
Buckskin Declaration 


• James E. Billie 

B ack in the early 1950s, Big 
Cypress Seminole Reservation 
was still undisturbed wilderness. 
Many water birds were abundant: curlews, 
iron heads, blue herons, diver ducks, 
mallards, different types of egrets. Turkeys 
and deer were plentiful. 

The season’s change would bring in the 
rains, which cause the Everglades to have 
flowing water like a huge and wide river. It 
flowed south into the Gulf of Mexico. 

When the rains came and started 
flowing, my love for fishing developed. 

In the cypress heads were deer, alligator 
and cattle trails. Water flowing in these trails 
made it convenient for fish to swim from 
one cypress pond to another. These trails 
were only ankle, or less than knee, deep. 

While walking on a trail one day, I 
noticed a wake coming a short distance 
away toward me. It frightened me a little, 
so I climbed upon a cypress knee and 
waited to see what it was. To my relief it 
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the NIGA website, “current law singles 
out Indian Tribes as the only governmental 
entity subject to the NLRA - essentially 
making tribal governments second-class 
sovereigns.” 

The issue began in 2004 when the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB), 
in NLRB v. San Manuel Band of Serrano 
Mission Indians, overturned three decades 
of its own precedent in ruling the NRLA 
applies to Indian casinos wholly owned and 
operated by Tribal governments. In 2007, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit upheld the NLRB decision. Since 
then, organized labor has targeted Indian 
gaming. 

NIGA worked with Congress 
to introduce TLSA in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, which 
would amend the NLRA to exempt 
tribal enterprises on Indian lands from 
unionization. But the bill needs more 
support to pass into law. 

NIGA Executive Director Jason Giles 
said John Boehner’s resignation as House 
Speaker has delayed the bill. 

“The Boehner resignation threw a 
wrench in the plan and pushed our agenda 
back,” Giles said. “Democrats will vote 
against it, but we have support from 
Republicans.” 

Federal attempts to legalize Internet 
gaming have been unsuccessful. The 
Internet Poker Freedom Act, which would 
allow Internet gaming for poker only, and 
the Restoring America’s Wire Act, which 
would ban Internet gaming altogether, 
died in Congress in 2013. But both acts 
were reintroduced in June. While the bills 
languish in Congress, states are rolling out 
their own Internet regulations. 

“There are two sides to their regulations; 
either ban it or put the states in charge,” 
Giles said. “Indian Country shouldn’t be 
left out.” 

NIGA is united behind the Principles 
of Sovereignty, which were developed by 
the NIGA Internet Gaming Subcommittee 
five years ago. According to NIGA, the 
principles “demand that any federal 
Internet gaming legislation treat Tribes as 
governments, that tribal Internet revenue not 
be subject to any form of outside taxation 
and that the bill respect and protect existing 
tribal governments’ right to conduct Indian 
gaming under IGRA and existing tribal- 
state compacts.” 

“These principles have bonded us 
together,” Stevens said. 

NIGA is also focused on implementing 
the Tribal General Welfare Exclusion Act of 
2013 by the Department of Treasury and the 
IRS to protect tribal government programs 
from federal income taxation. Congress 
passed and President Barack Obama signed 
the act in September 2014 to mandate that 
the Internal Revenue Service not tax Tribal 
members on the services they receive from 
essential tribal government programs. 

NIGA is working to reverse the 2009 
Carcieri v. Salazar Supreme Court decision, 
which only allows Tribes that were under 
federal jurisdiction in 1934 to put land into 
federal trust under the Indian Reorganization 
Act (IRA) and restore tribal homelands. 
The decision has slowed development of 
housing, education, health care and other 
services on Indian land. 


was three or four gar fish passing by. Other 
times it would be a school of young bass or 
a mudfish (bow fin). From that time on, I 
would chase the fish with spears or gigs or 
machetes. We always seemed to have fish 
on the fire every day. 

As this rainy season passed, the water 
would dry up only to be found in the cypress 
ponds. Fish could not travel so they always 
ended up in these ponds by the thousands. 

The people at the village would make 
nets to scoop out what they needed, or gig 
them. If we were lucky, the pond could hold 
water for a while to keep the fish alive. 

As the ponds dried up totally, we would 
fish in the nearby lakes and canals along the 
roads going to Immokalee or Clewiston. 
Several weekends I was dropped off along 
one of these roads to catch fish while the 
others went to town to do our weekly 
shopping. 

By the time the folks returned, I had 
caught over 100 fish. It was so much fun! 
I did this for a while - what I thought was 
fun - until one day I realized I was the one 
cleaning all these fish! Sometimes I had 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit issued a decision in Big Lagoon 
Rancheria v. California in 2014 that stated 
California is under no obligation under 
IGRA to negotiate with the Tribe because 
they did not have jurisdiction over an 11- 
acre parcel put into trust under IRA in 1994. 

“These decisions have created 
an atmosphere of uncertainty that has 
discouraged investment and threatens 
reservation jobs and economic development. 
The decisions also have paralyzed the 
administrative tribal land to trust process, 
making it impossible for tribes to rebuild 
their communities,” NIGA wrote in a memo 
to members. 

In June, the U.S. Government 
Accountability Office released a report 
on tribal gaming and recommended that 
National Indian Gaming Commission 
continue to obtain input from states on 
gaming control standards. 

“The government spent a lot of money 
reviewing Indian Country and found out 
how efficient Indian gaming is,” Stevens 
said. “They saw an amazing business 
function out there. The bottom line is we 
are responsible to our communities. We 
stand strong, spend millions to protect our 
industry and are stringent and assertive.” 

Tribes use revenue from Indian gaming 
to provide essential government services 
including health care, education, public 
safety and infrastructure. 

Unique history 

During a session on tribal gaming’s 
unique history and purpose, Joel M. Frank 
Sr. explained how the Seminole Tribe 
fought for the right to operate high-stakes 
bingo games. In 1979, cigarette sales drove 
the Tribe’s economic development but the 
Tribe believed they had the right to open a 
bingo hall. 

“We were on the verge of what I call a 
renaissance period of new prosperity,” said 
Frank, chief operations officer. “We wanted 
to find a way for our families to become 
economically stable.” 

Frank said Chairman Billie went to 
68 law firms to get legal opinions on high- 
stakes bingo. Every one of them said it 
could not be done because there was no law 
that said it could. 

“We thought about that and decided 
to try it,” said Frank, who was the tribal 
administrator at the time. “We can always 
ask for forgiveness later.” 

The Broward County sheriff tried 
to shut down the Tribe’s bingo, but the 
Tribe sued the state claiming sovereignty 
protected them from state interference. In 
1981, the case was decided in the Tribe’s 
favor by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, which helped open the door 
for Indian gaming nationwide. 

“We knew we would have an impact 
on Indian Country and said somebody had 
to do it,” Frank said. “So we took it upon 
ourselves to push this issue.” 

Shortly after, tribal leaders invited 
other Tribes to Florida to discuss creating 
a regulatory process for Indian gaming. 
A committee was formed to develop 
standards; Frank served as vice chairman. A 
few years later, members of the committee 
served as the first leaders of NIGA. 

“As a result, a lot of us have stable 
economic development on our reservations,” 
he said. “I can’t believe it’s been 30 years. 
If it wasn’t for gaming, we wouldn’t have 
Hard Rock International. Imagine what you 


to fry them. It was a 
familiar story: no one 
wants to clean or fry 
the fish. 

But they would 
eat the fish without a 
problem. 

Realizing this, 
when I was dropped 
off to catch fish, I 
just caught what I 
thought was enough. 

Less than 20 fish. When I was asked, “Why 
so few fish?” I would simply say, “I think I 
caught them all last time.” 

The other thing I realized after all these 
years, the folks did not want me to go to 
town with them, for whatever reason, so I 
was dropped off to fish. 

Today I enjoy fishing, but I only catch 
enough to eat, or go to the fish market where 
it is already cleaned. LOL. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


can do when you set your mind to it.” 

NIGA Chairman Emeritus Rick Hill 
recalled that first meeting in a hotel room in 
Florida that led to the formation of NIGA. 

“We gathered around a bed,” said Hill, 
of the Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin. “We 
didn’t have a meeting room; no one had any 
money. NIGA started with a shoebox full of 
records.” 

Big business 

Today, Indian gaming is big business. 
Of the 567 federally recognized Tribes, 244 
participate in gaming and 1 84 are members 
of NIGA. In 2013, 479 Indian gaming 
casinos in 28 states earned revenue of $28.6 
billion, according to the 2015 Indian Gaming 
Industry Report by Nathan Associates Inc. 
The report stated the impact on surrounding 
communities and the general U.S. economy 
totaled approximately $91 billion. The 
report also found that the industry supports 
612,000 jobs and its employees earn $28 
billion in wages. 

The Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act of 1988 (IGRA) gives Tribes the 
responsibility for regulating their gaming 
operations. IGRA promotes tribal economic 
development, self-sufficiency and strong 
tribal governments through gaming 
revenues. The act also established the 
National Indian Gaming Commission. 

In 1983, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
coordinated with Tribes to form the National 
Indian Gaming Task Force. Leaders spent a 
year meeting with federal and tribal officials 
around the country to work out the details of 
what would become IGRA. 

Members of the task force formed 
NIGA in 1985. 

Attorney Sharon House, of the Onieda 
Tribe of Wisconsin, recalled her experience 
on the task force during the conference. 
They met with representatives of the BIA, 
state attorneys general and governors’ 
representatives on reservations around the 
U.S. that did not have gaming. 

“We really saw the people that needed 
help from a casino’s money,” House said. 
“One of the best things we ever did was to 
have meetings on those reservations. It took 
a year for them (the government officials) 
to realize we were real people with real 
issues.” 

House mentioned a meeting in New 
Mexico where the state attorney general 
asked tribal officials what they really 
wanted. 

“They said they wanted sewers and 
bathrooms like you have,” she said. “All 
along they (the government officials) 
thought it was all about the money; they 
couldn’t understand the need.” 

Hill said the states “just didn’t like 
Indians,” but added that the task force was 
enthusiastic. When IGRA was created, 
Tribes had to deal with “lesser sovereigns 
- the states” to finalize compacts. Studies 
citing economic impact of Indian gaming 
were a turning point in the negotiations with 
states. 

“It wasn’t just about sovereignty; it was 
about money,” he said. “That opened their 
eyes about how Indian gaming could help 
states’ economies.” 

Even today, small Tribes are being 
challenged by states, Hill said. He cautioned 
that the war for tribal sovereignty continues. 

“We have to fight fire with fire,” he 
said. “Sovereignty is what this is all about 
so our kids can have a good education and 
a better life than we and our parents did.” 


T o the Most Honorable President 
of the United States of America 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Our Most Solemn and Respectful 
Greetings: 

We the General Council, being the 
governing body, of the Mikasuki Tribe 
of Seminole Indians in the State of 
Florida, have met in formal council in the 
Everglades in this time of decision to our 
Tribe and appeal to you as a great leader of 
your people to dispense the justice which 
will preserve our freedom, property rights 
and independence. 

We, unconquered, have been at peace 
with your Nation for over one hundred 
years. Our history tells us that in the past 
treaties have been made with the Nations 
of Great Britain and Spain, recognizing 
and entitling us to vast portions of lands in 
what is now known as the State of Florida. 

When your Nation in 1821 made 
a treaty with the country of Spain you 
agreed to recognize our property rights in 
such of those lands that at that time were 
recognized by Spain. Subsequently your 
Nation made treaties with our independent 
Nation, all of which were dishonored by 
your Nation either by failure to act or by 
provoked wars. 

Under the last treaty your Nation 
made with our Nation we were entitled to 
all of those lands as shown by the “Map 
of the Seat of War in Florida compiled 
by order of Brig. General Zachary 
Taylor, principally from the Surveys and 
Reconnaissance of the Officers of the U.S. 
Army by Capt. John MacKay and Lt. J. E. 
Blake” in 1839; as well as the lands due us 
under various other treaties. 

We, the Mikasuki Tribe of the 
Seminole Nation, have made no requests 
of any kind upon your government since 
the McComb Treaty of 1839. We have 
never asked for nor taken any assistance, 
in money or in any other thing, from your 
Nation. 

We have for over one hundred years 
lived on lands in the Everglades, some 
of which were established as Indian 
Reservations, and for over one hundred 
years we have not been discontent with our 
relationship, because you let us alone and 
we left you alone. For over one hundred 
years we have not allowed the conduct 
we have received from your government 
to disturb us in spite of many insults to 
our Nation, chief of which has been the 
deliberate confusion of our Mikasuki 
Tribe of Seminole Indians, governed by 
our General Council, with the Muskogee 
Tribe of Seminole Indians in order to avoid 
recognition of our tribal government, 
independence, rights and customs. 

Now, and for the first time in over one 
hundred years, we are obliged to address 
ourselves to your government. 

There has been filed before the Indian 
Claims Commission in your government, 
without our authority, a claim, supposedly 
by us, and supposedly to compensate our 
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and we had to go to Cuba to get it.” 

Castro’s invitation, as Lee Tiger wrote 
in his father’s obituary last year, was 
“brought on by the country’s remembrance 
of a treaty between the Miccosukee Tribe 
and Spain dating back to the 1700s.” 

Tiger presented Castro with his own 
buckskin, burned with words of praise 
for the rebel leader for fighting for the 
independence of the Cuban people. The 
trip was covered by the Miami Herald 
and the resultant publicity brought 
worldwide embarrassment to the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 
When Eisenhower’s successor, John F. 
Kennedy, took office on Jan. 20, 1961, the 
nation’s policy of American Indian Tribe 
termination and assimilation ended. 

By Jan. 11, 1962, all the paperwork 
was completed and the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Indians of Florida was granted federal 
recognition. Buffalo Tiger became the first 
chairman, a post he held until 1985. 

When he left office, Eisenhower 
brought the Buckskin Declaration home to 
Abilene, Kansas, where a new presidential 
library was forming. 

It was found there in a box last August 


Tribe with money for lands taken from us 
by the United States Government in the 
past. We want no money. 

The Congress of the United States we 
learn is considering laws to make us equal, 
supposedly to White Men and to take away 
what little tribal lands your government 
has left us, all under the theory that our 
Tribe wants to be or should be treated as 
White Men with the rights of White Men 
to own individual land. 

We have expressed our wishes, our 
customs and our view as a Tribe through 
our General Council which governs us 
to your government officials but have 
been ignored, given little courtesy and 
much insult, had your local Indian Agent 
interfering in our internal affairs and had 
your Secretary of the Interior tell us to 
change the form of government under 
which we have lived for centuries. 

We have, and have had for centuries, 
our own culture, our own customs, our 
own government, our own language, and 
our own way of life which is different 
from the government, the culture, the 
customs, the language, and the way of life 
of the White Man. We do not say that we 
are superior or inferior to the White Man 
and we do not say that the White Man is 
superior or inferior to us. 

We do say that we are not White Men 
but Indians, do not wish to become White 
Men but wish to remain Indians, and have 
an outlook on all of these things different 
from the outlook of the White Man. We 
do not wish to own lands because our 
land is for all of us. We live on our land, 
which is the land of all of our Tribe, and 
we live from our land which is the land 
of all of our Tribe. We have failed to have 
your Indian Agent or your Secretary of the 
Interior or your other government officials 
understand our outlook. 

We are therefore solemnly and 
respectfully requesting that you appoint a 
special representative to act for you, who 
is not connected with any branch of your 
government, who is fair and impartial, 
and who will be instructed by you to meet 
with us so that we may make ourselves 
understood to him, so that he may try to 
understand us, and so that a satisfactory 
agreement can be reached between your 
Nation and our Nation on the preservation 
of the lands to which we are entitled under 
all past treaties, under the law of nations, 
and under justice; and the recognition 
of our tribal government, the General 
Council, so that we and you may live 
together in this land which was all once 
our land. 

Signed this 26 day of February 1954, 
by the General Council. 

Sam Jones Micco, Ingraham Billie 
Jimmie Billie, Oscar Hoe, Frank Charlie, 
Jimmie Henry, Willie Jim, George 
Osceola, Jack Clay 

Translated, interpreted and witnessed 
by Buffalo Tiger. 


after a nationwide search by Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum researchers. 

“The Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Presidential Library recently approved 
a year-long loan of the Declaration so 
it could return to South Florida as part 
of the upcoming exhibition ‘Struggle 
for Survival,’ which opens here Jan. 
16,” Backhouse said. “The exhibition 
will tell the story of the Tribes from the 
wars through to the fierce statement of 
sovereignty represented by the Buckskin 
Declaration.” 

A small group of the late Buffalo 
Tiger’s extended family attended a 
special preview showing of the Buckskin 
Declaration at the Museum on Nov. 18. 

“Amid tears of joy and wise words 
from the visiting elders, one observation 
really stood out,” Backhouse said. “The 
Declaration fundamentally represents 
tribal sovereignty both then and now. It 
demonstrates a will by Florida’s Indians 
to engage in govemment-to-govemment 
consultation, a political message that is 
central to the core philosophy of both the 
modern Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes. 
We hope Tribal citizens, as well as the 
public, will make a note to join us for the 
Jan. 16 opening and take advantage of 
the rare opportunity to see this powerful 
document.” 
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Museum goes inside out 
for annual art celebration 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum was open for busy days Nov. 6-7, 
but visitors also packed the parking lot, 
chickee village and nearby field for the 
venue’s 18th annual American Indian Arts 
Celebration. 

Nearly 1,800 turned out for the two- 
day happening that heralded everything 
Seminole plus artists and performers from 
other Tribes. 

“It’s the biggest event we have all year. 
Some people who have never been here 
check us out and some repeat visitors look 
forward to it year after year,” said Museum 
operations manager Annette Snapp. 

Organizers said about 500 more 



Eileen Soler 

Cypress Billie belts out ‘Big Alligator,’ an original 
song by his father, Chairman James E. Billie, 
during the 18th annual American Indian Arts 
Celebration Nov. 7 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
on Big Cypress. 


guests attended compared to last year. In 
all, 44 clothing, craft and fine art vendors 
filled a marketspace. Seven booths offered 
information about the Tribe and Native 
American causes. Guests traveled from as 
far as Italy, France and Germany. 

Tampa medicine man Bobby Henry 
opened festivities with a friendship Stomp 
Dance that encouraged guests to hold hands 
and move together as one force. 

Snapp said the 2015 celebration offered 
several new surprises. 

Festival-goers were greeted at the 
entry with free tastings of frybread and 
sofkee, which allowed Museum staff and 
Tribe representatives a chance to provide 
a warm reception. Unlike previous years, 
most guests eventually walked a path in 
both directions - to the festival and to see 
the Museum’s permanent and temporary 
exhibits inside the Museum walls. 

“We never realized there was so much 
to see,” said Biliana Savov, of Jupiter, who 
visited with her husband, Peter, and children 
Sophia, 7, and Alex, 1 1 . 

For the first time since the yearly 
event began in 1997, a pop-up gallery 
was included. “Seminole Spirit,” featuring 
photographic works captured in Big 
Cypress by fashion photographer Russell 
James, was expanded from a triptych in the 
Museum’s Mosaic Gallery to a 20-piece 
showcase in an outdoor exhibition tent. 

An early morning bird-watching stroll 
with Kim Willis and Rhonda Roff, of the 
Hendry-Glades Audubon Society, was 
another first. Roff said 24 bird species were 
sighted from the common grackle to the 
ruby-throated hummingbird. 

Jon Yeager, of the Historic Hernando 
Preservation Society, said the bird tour 
inspired his first trip to Big Cypress 
Reservation though he has read about the 
Seminole Tribe since 2006. 

“Looking into the cypress domes 
was like walking into a whole new world. 
It reminded me of what I read about the 
Seminoles and how they lived and still live 
here,” Yeager said. 

Bleachers were lined in front of a 
main stage where entertainment played 
throughout the day. 

Tribe member Rita Youngman 


performed original songs that retold stories 
passed down from elders and other songs 
that captured the essence of contemporary 
Native issues. Cypress Billie took up the 
guitar both days to play and sing tunes his 
father, Chairman James E. Billie, made 
familiar throughout the Tribe, such as “Big 
Alligator,” or “Halapata Chobee.” 

Members of at least eight Tribes 
throughout Indian Country were recognized. 

The Warriors of AniKituhwa, tribal 
ambassadors of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee in North Carolina, provided 
interactive authentic dances and a game of 
chance using butterbeans that were tossed 
in a basket then counted for points. 

“We talk to people and educate them 
about us. I hope they learn that even 
though we are all Native Americans, we are 
different. All Tribes are different,” Micah 
Swimmer said. 

All performances included information 
about the individual history, culture and 
plight of Tribes. For instance, the Big 
Cypress Martial Arts group performed 
dressed as 17th century Seminoles and 
Army soldiers. Led by Charlie Osceola, 
the group demonstrated how Seminoles 
used their knowledge of the environment 
and hunting tools as weapons against Army 
troops during the Seminole Wars. 

Seminole members Jessica Osceola 
and Elgin Jumper were on hand to show and 
sell their fine art pieces. 

Leonard Peltier’s art was represented 
by his son Chauncey Peltier, of Oregon. 
The elder Peltier is in his 40th year of 
imprisonment on charges stemming from 
the 1975 killings of two FBI agents in Pine 
Ridge. 

Last year, Chauncey Peltier began 
crisscrossing art shows throughout the 
United States collecting petition signatures 
to support a presidential pardon for his 
father, whose controversial imprisonment 
has been the source of several books, films 
and songs. 

Other noted works on display included 
paintings by the late Rex Begaye, bronze 
sculptures by Bradley Cooley and his son 
Bradley Cooley Jr., and photographs from 
the collection of Woody Hansen. 

Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
Principal Chief Leonard Harjo popped 
in with his wife, Sheila, to reconnect 
with old friends and the land. Harjo, 
in South Florida for the National 
Indian Gaming Association mid-year 
conference, said he had not attended 
the arts celebration since 2007. 

“There are 20,000 of us scattered 
all over the place. We’re separate 
recognized Tribes, but we have shared 
ancestral lines and shared language. 
Coming to Big Cypress is like going 
to the homeland. We still get the 
feeling of being connected,” Chief 
Harjo said. 

Snapp said the Museum staff is 
already working on the 19th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration, 
likely to be held Nov. 4-5, 2016. 

“We were so fortunate to have 
had such a strong set of performers 
and artists of all kinds this year. 
People were so generous to come and 
participate that they made it happen. 
Now we are getting the calendar 
ready for 2016,” Snapp said. 



Eileen Soler 

The Warriors of AniKituhwa, tribal ambassadors of the Eastern Band of Cherokee in North Carolina, and 
spectators of the 18th annual American Indian Arts Celebration at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Big 
Cypress join in a harvest dance Nov. 7. 


Leaders tackle Indian Country 
issues at White House conference 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — The challenges 
facing Native American youth and 
strengthening government-to-government 
relationships between Indian Country and 
the U.S. government were among the focal 
points Nov. 5 at the annual White House 
Tribal Nations Conference in Washington, 
D.C. 

For the seventh consecutive year, 
President Barack Obama hosted the 
conference, which drew representatives 
from the 567 federally recognized Tribes. 

During a conference call prior to 
the event, White House Domestic Policy 
Council Director Cecilia Munoz said the 
Obama administration is working to ensure 
that the initiatives it enacted over the last 
seven years will remain in place through 
future administrations. 

“We think about this very deeply,” 
Munoz said. “It’s tremendously important 
that the progress we made should be a 
source of momentum.” 

The administration is working to 
institutionalize these programs and is 
committed to improving coordination 
across the federal government to promote 
strategic and efficient programing for Indian 
Country. For example, ConnectHome, a 
program designed to make high-speed 
Internet more affordable, was launched in 


July during a visit by the president to the 
Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma. 

“My expectation is whoever is the next 
president, they’re going to see that we’ve 
been able to build, I think, some real trust 
with tribal nations,” Obama said during a 
panel discussion at the conference. 

According to a statement from the 
White House, the administration, through 
the White House Council on Native 
American Affairs, is reinforcing the 
message that all federal trust responsibility 
is held by the entire government and is 
developing cross-agency partnerships to 
promote information sharing and better 
leverage existing programs to promote 
meaningful outcomes for Indian Country. 

“The conference is a reflection of the 
Obama administration’s commitment to 
Indian Country,” Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell said during the conference call. 
“We have bipartisan support in Congress 
for a lot of the work we are doing and that 
will help ensure the next administration 
does what Congress wants them to do.” 

During the last 18 months, members 
of the president’s cabinet traveled through 
Indian Country and met with youth from 12 
Tribes in nine states where they identified 
challenges and potential solutions to help 
Native youth reach their potential. 

“We want to make sure young Native 
American leaders are connected to each 
other,” Munoz said. “We found there is 


great value in learning from each other 
and many have developed their own youth 
groups to support each other. Connecting 
them to each other helps them grow into 
leaders in their communities.” 

During the conference, Obama met 
with a group of Native American youth in 
a panel moderated by Jude Schimmel, of 
the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. The former University 
of Louisville women’s basketball player 
is a member of Generation Indigenous, an 
organization the president launched last 
year after a visit to Standing Rock Sioux 
Indian Nation in North Dakota. Gen-I aims 
to engage youth and improve their lives. 

“Even as we prepare our tribal youth 
to succeed in the 21st century, we also 
have to preserve and protect Native culture 
and heritage,” Obama said. “As I’ve said 
before, if you start losing your language 
and your culture, your sense of connection 
to your ancestors and touchstones that date 
back generations, you can start feeling 
adrift. And if you’re living in a society 
that devalues your culture, or perpetuates 
stereotypes, you may be devaluing yourself. 
So we have to preserve those bonds, break 
stereotypes.” 

With 14 months left in office for the 
Obama administration, Secretary Jewell 
said “the clock is ticking down but we are 
challenging people to use the clock to move 
forward.” 
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Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola poses Nov. 4 with outgoing Gaming Commission member 
Truman Bowers, who dons a patchwork jacket presented to him by Councilman Osceola, during a 
farewell dinner at the Chef’s Table at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 


Bowers says farewell 
to Gaming Commission 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Truman Bowers, 
who served on the Seminole Tribe’s 
Gaming Commission from 2007 to 
July 2015, commemorated his service 
surrounded by family and friends Nov. 4 
during a celebratory dinner at the Chef’s 
Table at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood. Bowers’ term recently 
ended with the appointment of Mitch 
Osceola to the commission. 

“I always liked the atmosphere of 
gaming,” Bowers said. “There is always 
action and we’re expanding all the time.” 

The commission is the Tribe’s 
governmental agency with regulatory 
and oversight responsibilities under the 
compact between the Tribe and state. It 
aims to protect tribal assets, independently 
oversee gaming operations and control 


Seminole gaming licenses for employees 
who handle cash in casinos. The 
commission issues, renews, suspends and 
revokes licenses. 

“The biggest challenge was handling 
employees’ licenses when they didn’t 
follow procedures,” Bowers said. “If 
their license is revoked, it affects their 
livelihood and they can’t work in gaming 
anywhere in the country. But they should 
know the policies and procedures; they 
aren’t children.” 

Neither the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (IGRA) nor the National Indian 
Gaming Commission (NIGC) requires 
Tribes to establish gaming commissions, 
but Tribes must adhere to specific 
governmental responsibilities to engage in 
gaming under IGRA, according to NIGC’s 
website. 

♦ See TRUMAN BOWERS on page 7A 


Office manager trades 
desk work for livestock 


BY EILEEN S OLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For nearly 25 
years Leoma Simmons ushered telephone 
calls and paperwork through the Seminole 
cattle program offices on Big Cypress and 
Brighton reservations. 

On Oct. 30, Simmons left her desk 
as bookkeeper and office manager to 
concentrate on raising her own cattle - and 
doting on her grandchildren. Her retirement 
sendoff, held at the 11th annual cattle 
program summary session in Big Cypress 
Oct. 29, came with heartfelt appreciation 
from dozens of Seminole cattle owners and 
a cake dotted with plastic grazing cows. 

“Prior to [Leoma] we were always 
trying to do what is being done now,” 
said cattleman Stanlo Johns. “I gave her a 
hard time; we all did. But in her 25 years, 
Leoma probably learned more than anyone 
else. Now, she’ll see if she can put what 
she knows to different work.” 

Simmons, of Brighton, began her 
career in the Natural Resource Department 
in March 1990. The grand-niece of cattle 
owner Morgan Smith and one of the Tribe’s 
first cattlewomen Happy Jones, Simmons 
was promoted from receptionist to office 
manager in 2001 when Oneva Baxley 
retired and joined Brighton’s Culture 
Department. 


Through her career, Simmons 
provided yearly income and inventory 
reports, coordinated cattle workdays, aided 
with staffing issues, played secretary to 
cattle owners committees and served as 
the right hand to the late Don Robertson 
through 2012 when Alex Johns took over. 

But Simmons already had a decade 
of work experience as an employee of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida before joining 
the cattle program team. 

Two months after her 1980 graduation 
from Moore Haven High School, Simmons 
started full swing as a floor clerk at the 
Tampa bingo hall. In 1992 she went back 
to school at Indian River Community 
College, where she earned a certificate in 
computer introduction. 

Simmons brought computer education 
from the classroom to the cow pen when 
she helped steer technology into the cattle 
ranching realm during the early 2000s. 

In July 2007, her image pegged a 
spot in the Florida Memory project, the 
State Library and Archives of Florida 
website for digitalized historical and 
cultural photographs and information. 
Photographed during a cattle workday in 
Big Cypress, Simmons is shown inputting 
data into a laptop computer. 

The illustration punctuated the Tribe’s 

♦ See LEOMA SIMMONS on page 5A 
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Leoma Simmons is pleasantly surprised when her retirement is announced and her fellow cattle 
owners applaud her career of service Oct. 29 during the Tribe’s annual cattle summary meeting 
in Big Cypress. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Hard Rock & Casino Hollywood reps present American Indian Veterans Memorial Inc. 
with a check for $120,000 at Hard Rock Live Nov. 12. From left are President Mitchell Cypress, 
Chairman James E. Billie, Gerry Beckley and Dewey Bunnell from the band America, two Hard 
Rock girls, AIVMI President Stephen Bowers and his wife, Elizabeth Bates, Roy Murry of AIVMI, 
and Bill Wright, president of the Hard Rock Hollywood. 


AIVMI begins push 
for memorial funds 

Hard Rock Hollywood donates $120,000 
toward building Education Center in D.C. 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — American Indian 
Veterans Memorial Inc. (AIVMI) President 
Stephen Bowers and his wife, Elizabeth 
Bates, kicked off a major effort Nov. 12 to 
raise $10 million toward building a Native 
American veterans’ exhibit at the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C. 

The AIVMI initiative began in 2010 
as an effort to recognize Native Americans’ 
contributions in the U.S. military with a 
statue near the memorial, but it has evolved 
into a campaign to build the Education 
Center at the Wall. 

The project will cost $80 million. 

The first check, for $120,000, came 
from the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Hollywood and was presented by 
Chairman James E. Billie and President 
Mitchell Cypress onstage at Hard Rock 
Live in Hollywood before a concert 


Beverly Bidney 

AIVMI President Stephen Bowers explains fundraising efforts 
for the Education Center Nov. 12 to a crowd gathered at Hard 
Rock Live for the Three Dog Night and America concert. 


featuring 1970s groups Three Dog Night 
and America. 

“The Education Center will tell the 
story of Native American’s involvement 
in wars,” Bowers said. “The center can tell 
about it more than a statue can. People can 
go and learn what their Tribe’s contribution 
was in wars and the significant part we 
played.” 

Chairman Billie served two tours in 
Vietnam starting in 1965 and President 
Cypress served in Germany from 1968-70. 

“It means a lot to Native Americans 
to be recognized for serving,” President 
Cypress said. “I’m an American citizen; I 
like freedom and I want the next generations 
to have it so I served to protect the younger 
generations. It’s good that everyone here 
saw the big check go to the initiative.” 

Ticket sales from the sold-out concert 
and food and beverage proceeds went 
directly to fundraising efforts. 

“Not a whole lot of people know 
about it, so this event will 
not only raise money but will 
also raise awareness for the 
project,” Bowers said. 

AIVMI is collaborating 
with the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund (WMF) to 
build the Education Center 
at the Wall, which will be 
located close to the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial and the 
Lincoln Memorial. To keep 
it from overshadowing the 
nearby memorials, the center 
will be built underground. 
The Native American exhibit 
will highlight the bravery, 
contributions and sacrifices 
of the American Indian, 
Alaska Native and Pacific 
Islander veterans. 

In addition to raising 
funds for the project, AIVMI 
aims to collect missing 
photographs of all Native 
Americans who fell during 
the Vietnam War. During 
the conflict, 227 men from 
30 states and territories 
served in all branches of 
the military and made the 
ultimate sacrifice for their 
country. The organization is 
also seeking photographs and 
remembrances of those who 
served in all of America’s 
wars. 

For information or to 
donate to AIVMI, visit www. 
aivmi.org. 


Honor, pride, valor among 
BC Veterans Day themes 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Three generations 
of courage root the Josh family tree in 
military service. 

Pvt. Coleman Josh, 19, currently serves 
in the Army reserves; his mother, Sallie 
Josh, 48, is retired Navy who spent 14 years 
as a corpsman attached to the Marines; and 
his grandfather Coleman Josh, 78, served in 
Vietnam during two stints in the Army from 
1962 to 1968. 

“I’m just always thankful that we have 
been able to serve. Today, I am very proud 
of my grandson and all of the Seminole 
veterans,” the elder Josh said. 

The Josh family gathered with nearly 
100 guests and other veterans Nov. 11 at 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big 
Cypress for lunch, gifts and accolades 
during the third annual Veterans Day 
Celebration. 

“This is a special day for all of Native 
Americans to recognize our warriors. Our 
ancestors were used to going to battle for 
ourselves against the invaders of our land,” 
said Moses Jumper Jr., master of ceremonies 
for the nearly three-hour event. 

Jumper also acknowledged men and 
women of all races who come together in 
times of war and peace for the common 
defense of the United States. In words from 
his poem “What Veterans Day Means to 
Me,” Jumper tied all of humanity into that 
brotherhood. 

“This day reminds me of all the blood 
that has been shed. On the field of battle 
there is no color of skin for every warrior’s 
blood is red,” Jumper read. “...We honor 
you, the vets, for what you have given for 
us all. You have answered bravely to this 
country’s call.” 

Army veteran Stephen Bowers, 
president of American Indian Veterans 
Memorial Inc., said the Tribe has sanctioned 
official Veterans Day events for more than 
three decades. In recent history, formal 
ceremonies were staged in the star-shaped 
Florida Seminole Veterans Building. But 
gatherings for vets had been occurring 
in small and large-scale, impromptu or 
planned on other reservations, he said. 

Bowers credited President Mitchell 
Cypress, a Vietnam-era vet who served 
in Germany, for the earliest grassroots 
gatherings that happened around campfires 
in the early 1980s. 

“They would meet at a ball field in 
Big Cypress and roast some hot dogs. 
Sometimes a six-pack of beer would find its 
way into the circle,” Bowers said. 

President Cypress said he, Jacob 


Osceola, the late Roy Nash Osceola and 
other veterans would sit around the fire, 
near a flagpole, and tell stories. In 1983, 
they decided to create a larger event for the 
following year because Roy Nash’s son, 
Herman L. Osceola, had recently joined the 
Marine Corps. 

“Now, we look around here today and 
we see a picture of Herman on the wall,” 
President Cypress said with his voice 
quivering during the recent Big Cypress 
event. “But do we see that he sacrificed his 
life?” 

In March 1984, Lance Cpl. Herman 
L. Osceola, for whom the gymnasium is 
named, was killed in Korea with 17 other 
Marines during a nighttime helicopter 
training mission. 

According to a 2014 U.S. Census 
Bureau report based on community surveys, 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 
accounted for 152,897 veterans nationwide. 
In January 2015, the Congressional 
Research Service reported that since the 
Korean War alone, 402 fully identified 
Native Americans have been killed while 
serving in war. 

The most recent Native American 
warrior to die in battle was 39-year-old 
Army Master Sgt. Joshua Wheeler, a 
Cherokee, who was killed in October 2015 
during a rescue mission at an ISIS prison 
facility in Iraq. 


Seminole Veterans Day events are open 
to tribal and non-tribal vets. 

Randy Coyle, of Clewiston, who served 
in Vietnam as a Navy sonar tech, said he 
only attends the Seminole events. 

“I’ve been coming here for 25 years 
and I am always impressed - especially 
when I think that out of a couple thousand 
members so many have stood up to serve 
and defend this land,” Coyle said. 

Also honored at the event was Devin 
Osceola, a Miccosukee Tribe member and 
2014 Gulliver Preparatory School graduate 
who recently enlisted in the Army. 

President Cypress said tribal events 
will always be open to all vets. 

“We look at each other as part of one 
big family. We’re brothers and sisters - 
nationality has nothing to do with it when 
we are all fighting together for freedom,” 
President Cypress said. 

Miss Florida Seminole Princess 
Destiny Nunez, Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
Skyla Osceola, Little Miss Seminole 
Victoria Benard and Little Mr. Seminole 
Gregory James II went table to table at the 
Big Cypress Veterans Day event thanking 
veterans. Nunez said those who serve 
should be honored every day. 

“We need to let them know how we 
cherish what they have sacrificed for us. 
What they have been willing to do means so 
much to all of us,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

President Mitchell Cypress, a Vietnam-era veteran who served in Germany, gives an emotional 
speech Nov. 11 during a Veterans Day celebration at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
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Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe veterans display reverence while ‘Taps’ is played to honor veterans who have passed on. The event attracted nearly 100 tribal and 
non-tribal veterans and loved ones. 
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Seminole cattle program 
maintains upward trend 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

A business lunch featuring tender and 
juicy rib-eye steaks from the Tribe’s own 
cattle ranches gave a clue for news to come 
Oct. 29 at the 11th annual Cattle Owners 
Summary. 

Overall, the business of beef in 
Seminole country is up and rising, said Alex 
Johns, Natural Resource director and head 
of the Tribe’s cattle program during the 
midday meeting at Big Cypress Community 
Center. 

“Our program profit, without cost 
share, is significant and very important,” 
Johns told dozens among the Tribe’s 
67 cattle owners. “Some things we are 
definitely doing right.” 

Johns reported highs and lows of the 
business starting at 2004 when the Tribe 
began to electronically collect and share 
cattle data through the current 2015 fiscal 
year. 

The first electronic system - still used 
by the Tribe - allows the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and cattle buyers to locate 
the origins and other initial data about 
individual livestock. Seminole Pride Beef’s 
additional electronic reporting system tracks 
the entire lifespan, health and locations of 
cattle destined for consumer products, like 
rib-eye steaks. 

“We know every step of our cattle’s 
lives,” said Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, also a Big Cypress cattle owner. 
“That’s how we and buyers know we are 
doing everything the best.” 

The up-to-date cattle business cost 
summaries were produced via Cow Sense, 
a software program used at the Tribe’s 
cattle office to input data about cattle (age, 
weight, feed, location and other details) 
and then to extrapolate the information into 
business dollars. 

Among the report’s highlights is 
Brighton’s overall rise in profits from an 
average $82 per head through 2014 to $240 


per head in 2015. In Big Cypress, cattle 
owners went from an average annual loss of 
$20 per head through 2014 to a gain of $25 1 
per head in 2015. 

Johns attributed some of Big Cypress’ 
jump to the addition of 100 head to herds of 
heifers, calf/cows and bulls on Big Cypress 
ranches. Additional livestock lowers costs 
overall, Johns said, because “it takes the 
same amount of money to work 100 head as 
it does 200 head.” 

Recent industry decreases in feed costs 
and increases in beef prices further fueled 
profit, Johns said. 

“Efficiency at the ranch level is also 
cutting expenses. Owners are doing a 
better job with less,” he said. “Genetics are 
improving, performance is getting better 
and we’ve trimmed a lot of fat.” 

On the meeting date, the combined 
Brighton and Big Cypress herds were 
roughly at 5,500 head. The Salacoa ranch 
operation in Georgia brings the Tribe’s 
cattle count to approximately 11,000. 

Cattle is also turning profit at the 
Georgia ranch where owners from Big 
Cypress to Texas traded hands Nov. 20- 
21 with nearly $1.5 million for 250 cows, 
calves and bulls at the Fall Bull and Female 
Sale. 

“But what is really selling here? 
Genetics,” said Rep. Frank, who purchased 
two cows at the event. 

Inside a bam at the top of the valley, 
buyers bid on the auctioned head, which 
was described before sales by sire and dam 
lineage, weight at calf age, current rib- 
eye ultrasound numbers, meat marbling 
score and other valuable science-based 
information. 

Sales ranged from $4,000 for a 6-year- 
old heifer to $20,000 for a top breeding 
“power” bull. The average cost per head 
was $5,942. 

Tommy Perkins, the International 
Brangus Breeders Association executive 
vice president who holds a doctorate degree 
in animal science/animal breeding and 


genetics, complimented the Salacoa sale. 

“This is the first bull sale I’ve ever been 
through that has this many circles around 
the IMF (rib-eye marbling score),” Perkins 
said. 

Executive chef Johnny Mitchell, who 
served Seminole Pride Beef for lunch 
and dinner at the events, said proof of 
superior meat is ultimately in the eating, but 
professional chefs can see, smell and feel 
the difference even before the beef sizzles. 

“The breeding program for Seminole 
products produces super high marbling 
and so the super high-end of choice - you 
don’t get that at the average grocery store,” 
Mitchell said. “I love variety, but I also love 
a good steak and no one can get better than 
a brangus.” 

The income report of all Big Cypress 
and Brighton cattle owners showed all but 
three earned profit. 

The “break-even” number per pound 
per calf is $1.14. 

“Not many ranchers (nationwide) have 
an idea or guess of what their break-even 
number is. We know to the penny what we 
need to break even,” Johns said. 

Owners were provided with their own 
privately coded business analysis to keep 
secret or share within the network of other 
ranchers as needed or desired. 

Stanlo Johns, of Brighton, said much 
has changed in Seminole cattle ranching 
since he began nearly four decades ago. 

“Then, about 69 people owned 5 to 25 
head each. Today didn’t just happen. We 
made it happen,” Stanlo Johns said. 

Currently, the Seminole cow/calf 
operation ranks seventh in the nation, 
according to the National Cattlemen’s Beef 
Association. 

Goals to ensure the Tribe’s continued 
success and individual owner profits were 
also outlined at the meeting. 

Johns asked owners to set sights on 
keeping herds 80 percent calves and 15 
percent replacement heifers; maintain 
an average cow age of 7 years old; bring 
calves to average 
wean weights of 
625; keep one 
cow per 2.75 
acres of pasture; 
and produce 1 90 
pounds of beef per 
acre. 

He reminded 
cattle owners that 
the largest and 
always increasing 
cost on cattle farms 
will continue to be 
feed, fertilizer and 
land maintenance 
even as 
calculations put 
Seminole ranching 
costs consistently 
below the national 
industry average. 

“We can raise 
a cheaper cow than 
the national average 
because of our 
economy of dollars 
and our efficiency 
for the operation,” 
Johns said. “But 
some things remain 
true in business; 
sometimes the 
more you spend the 
more you make.” 



Eileen Soler 

A brangus bull is led by a cowboy Nov. 21 to a cattle transport truck after being sold at the Salacoa Valley Farms Fall Bull and 
Female Sale in Fairmont, Georgia. 


+ HELP 

From page 1A 


our young adults and their children to 
come.” 

As far back as she can remember, 
Bain, 46, recalls standing in line on the 
Hollywood Reservation with other Tribal 
members. They were doled out rations of 
U.S. government commodity foods such as 
cheese and canned meat. Then, money and 
jobs were scarce. 

“So maybe I didn’t pay a bill on time. 
Maybe the car payment was late once too 
many times and I ended up with a credit 
record that stayed with me even when I paid 
the debt off. There is a stigma attached to 
debt that is hard to shake,” Bain said. 

Few knew that bad credit scores would 
haunt them years later when the Tribe found 
economic success and wealth. 

The HELP program aims to rectify 
years of financial missteps for older 
members and guide young members who 
are just beginning to spend, save and invest. 

Classes begin with the basics. Attendees 
share truths about how they prioritize 
spending and how much they devote to 
saving. Instructors lend advice for short- 
term, long-term and emergency reserve 
savings. 

At the Trail seminar, Harris and 
Mitchell shared stories about their personal 
family situations. In Harris’ case, his mother 
controlled the family finances but was 
generous to a fault. She loaned money to 
many relatives who never paid her back - 
so much that she drove her own household 
into financial failure. 

For Mitchell, her father managed the 
money and her mother was left in the dark. 
When her father passed, her mother was 
easily tricked by predatory lenders into 
loans that were impossible to pay back. 

“We all try to do good things for the right 


reasons, but we have to see reciprocation. 
It has to come back to us in good ways,” 
Mitchell said. 

Tribal members can qualify for a 
mortgage loan up to $350,000 to build, 
purchase or renovate a home on or off 
reservations. Some Tribal members can 
also get additional mortgage loans for 
architecture, engineering, site development, 
down payment and closing costs. The total 
of both mortgages can be no higher than 
$500,000. 

But first, prospective recipients must 
show proof of previous denial for a home 
loan through the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) Section 
1 84 Indian Home Loan Program. The HUD 
program, established in 1992 to correct the 
lack of mortgage lending throughout Indian 
Country, boasted through 2014 nearly 24,000 
loans that amounted to almost $4 billion. 

HELP also requires that Tribal 
members receive a certificate of completion 
for the first-time homebuyer education 
class from NLC and complete the Tribe’s 
financial literacy and credit restoration 
programs. Credit problems will be assessed 
at the start of the credit restoration program 
and customized credit repair steps will be 
defined. 

Bain said no one should be afraid to 
start. The classes are friendly, informative 
and filled with family and friends. 

“You are not alone whether you screwed 
up in college and missed a car payment or 
worse. The classes are so helpful and I had 
someone walk me through step by step ... 
I never owned a house before, but by the 
grace of God, I will own one soon,” Bain 
said. 

Through HELP, Tribal members get 
three years to address all credit issues and 
refinance the HELP loan. In some situations 
the program can be extended another year. 

“But the way the program is designed, 
payments are guaranteed through auto pay 


out of dividends,” Lowe-Chin said, making 
the mortgage payment a twice monthly 
priority. 

As of mid-November, 400 Tribal 
members with homesites already assigned 
were on waiting lists to build homes of their 
own. HELP also extends to homeownership 
off reservation. Another 227 members were 
on rental property waiting lists. 

“We’re still barely scratching the 
surface,” Lowe-Chin said. “But we want 
the Tribal member to know that we are not 
only here to assist with Section 184 loans 
or HELP loans, we are here to jump in 
and assist with any real estate transaction 
whatever and where ever.” 

The NLC’s pre-homeowner classes 
are essential to understanding financial 
processes, Lowe-Chin said. 

According to the HELP program 
overview, the Tribe is committed to helping 
members in financial need but insists that 
self-reliance begins with financial skills and 
independence - “a lack of personal financial 
skills results in families living paycheck 
to paycheck, failure to qualify for home 
mortgages and victimization of predatory 
lenders.” Extremely high car loans and 
credit card interest plague many members - 
a direct result of poor credit history. 

Though much of initial class time 
is spent on conquering debt, participants 
also learn how to manage budgets, turn 
bad credit around and maneuver the entire 
home mortgage process from application to 
approval, closing and payments. 

Bain said the classes restored her 
confidence in the future. 

“It gave me my financial backbone 
back. After being turned down for a 
mortgage once, I was very reluctant to try 
again,” Bain said. “I am so, so thankful to 
the Tribe’s strives to help. I pray and pray 
that everyone take heed, especially young 
adults. It’s a unique opportunity. It’s a 
bridge to a brighter future.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

Team of Life charity receives a check from the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood Nov. 
18 in Fort Lauderdale. From left are Bill Wright, president of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood; Team of Life’s Essie ‘Big Mama’ Reed; Susan Renneisen, vice president community 
affairs and special events of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino; and Luis Acevedo, senior analyst 
for the Board of Directors. 


President’s office 
spreads holiday joy 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — President 
Mitchell Cypress, his office staff and the 
Seminole Hard Rock kick-started the 
giving season Nov. 18 with a donation 
to Essie “Big Mama” Reed’s Team of 
Life organization, which donates food to 
the needy for Thanksgiving and toys for 
children at Christmas. 

A $5,000 check was presented to 
Reed at the charity’s 
Fort Lauderdale 

headquarters by Bill 
Wright, president 
of Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood; Susan 
Renneisen, vice 

president community 
affairs and special 
events; and Luis 
Acevedo, Board 

of Directors senior 
analyst. 

“This check means 
it will take care of a 
multitude of families 
for the Thanksgiving 
holiday,” said Reed, 
whose organization 
serves 3,000 to 4,000 
children in Broward 
County annually. “We 
will be able to get a lot 
of turkeys and all the 
trimmings for them.” 

Team of Life’s 
mission is to “help others in need with a 
selfless passion for excellence in education, 
social advancement and community 


involvement through values-based 
encouragement and programs,” according 
to the organization’s website. 

Reed said Team of Life has served the 
community for 35 years. 

“Two of the Hard Rock mottos are 
‘Take time to be kind’ and ‘Love all, serve 
all,”’ Wright said. “Giving back to the 
community is so very important. Because 
of their work and selfless dedication to 
helping children in our community, the 
Seminole Hard Rock & Casino is proud to 
help Big Mama.” 

Team of Life 
and Joe DiMaggio 
Children’s Hospital 
will receive toys from 
the President’s toy 
drive, to be held Dec. 
3-5. President Cypress 
and Santa Claus will 
deliver toys to patients 
at Joe DiMaggio in 
Hollywood. 

A second delivery 
will be made to Big 
Mama’s Team of Life. 
Seminole veterans will 
volunteer at the event 
and also coordinate 
another delivery of 
toys to Clewiston and 
Moore Haven. 

Donations of 
new, unwrapped toys 
can be made on every 
reservation or during 
the President’s toy 
drive in the parking lot 
of Classic Casino at the comer of Stirling 
Road and U.S. 441 in Hollywood. 

Call 954-967-3700 for details. 


“Two of the 
Hard Rock 
mottos are 
‘Take time to 
be kind’ and 
‘Love all, serve 
all.’” 

- Bill Wright, 
president of Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 


♦ IMM0KALEE 

From page 1A 


the Constitution and add a sixth Council 
member, the election of an Immokalee 
representative would depend on the timing 
of the secretarial election, Rose said. A 
special election could be held if the BIA 
approves the secretarial election quickly. 
If not, voting would take place during the 
general election in 2017. 

“We are at the mercy of the 
government’s timeline,” she said. 

Qualifications for candidates would be 
the same as Hollywood, Brighton and Big 
Cypress. 

Tribal member concerns of adding 


an Immokalee representative included too 
many voices on Council and deadlock 
votes. 

Rose said without a majority vote, 
resolutions would die. 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
said the disparity between the number 
of voters in Immokalee and the larger 
reservations should be something Tribal 
members consider. 

“It’s going to take four of my voters 
to equal one in Immokalee,” Councilman 
Osceola said. 

He said, however, and others agreed, 
that Tribal members should decide. 

“Immokalee has been in limbo long 
enough,” said Immokalee resident Benny 
Motlow. “Let the people decide.” 


♦ LE0MA SIMMONS 

From page 3A 


progression from a downhome cattle 
operation to a sophisticated business that 
uses electronic ID tags and other technology 
to track each animal’s life and medical 
history. Technology also established 
cutting-edge marketing strategies that 
now include televised and online auctions 
nationwide. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. and cattle 
owner Joe Frank thanked Simmons 
for helping evolve the program into 
the profitable beef production business 
Seminole Pride Beef. 

“For the last couple of years, while 
we tried to transition and make changes, 
Leoma fielded a lot of phone calls to help 
get it done,” Rep. Frank said. 

Simmons said Tribal members were 
always asking why she did not own cattle. 

“I was always giving advice to people 
and they would want to know why I didn’t 
have any cows of my own. Well, I didn’t 
have land for starters,” Simmons said. 

Simmons purchased her own head 
in 2012 when land became available in 
Big Cypress. She then began to consider 
retirement. 

“It started to feel like I was in a weird 
situation, uncomfortable like a conflict of 
interest,” she said. 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
said he “hated to lose” her. 


“We’ll miss you,” Rep. Howard told 
Simmons in front of the room filled with 
cattle owners. “You multitasked just like 
all of us. You’ve been a teammate and can 
always come home. We’ll have a spot for 
you.” 

Natural Resource Director Alex Johns 
bid Simmons farewell but doubted if his 
former assistant would really stay away. 

“[Leoma] told me she finally felt 
comfortable enough with me in charge that 
she could turn me loose, but I’m not sure 
about that,” Johns said. “She might be back 
next week asking questions.” 

Meanwhile, tears welled in the eyes of 
longtime co workers and friends, including 
Emma Urbina and Margaret Williams who 
stood to offer goodbyes. 

“I came three years ago and knew 
nothing about this tough and wonderful job. 
Leoma taught me so much - and she was a 
great sounding board,” Williams said. 

Rep. Frank said the fact that Simmons 
is a cattle owner ensures that she will not 
disappear from the cattle business. One 
way or another, her work is far from over. 

“Welcome to retirement. See you in 
the pastures,” Rep. Frank said. 

For now, Simmons is enjoying every 
day as if she is on vacation - though her 
days include trips to Big Cypress to check 
that gates are secured, cows are where 
they belong and the herd is fed even on 
weekends. 

“I don’t think retirement has set in 
yet,” Simmons said. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Sandy Billie Jr. dresses as Tex from ‘Chobee, one of his son’s buddies. The costume was a winner; 
he took the top prize Oct. 22 at the Immokalee seniors Halloween party. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kinya Tommie aims for the target Oct. 30 during 
a cornhole tournament at the Fort Pierce Fall 
Festival at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


John-L Voth 


Beverly Bidney 

Kathlyn Jo Kippenberger and Marsha Osceola share a laugh Oct. 29 as they wait to be judged 
in the 15-17 category of the costume contest at the Hollywood Fall Festival. 


Jonathan Feld 

Cody Tommie is desperate for candy during the Big Cypress Reservation’s Fall Festival Oct. 
30 at the Billie Johns Ball Field. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jimmy Fanning attempts to throw the football in the target as Roger 
Walters tries to block his pass during the Fort Pierce Fall Festival. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Stephanie Martinez, as Little Bo Peep, and 
her puppy, Sheep the Cowardly Lion, show 
off their costumes Oct. 24 during Tampa’s 
Halloween party at the Lakeland property. 


Jonathan Feld 

Big Cypress toddlers line up for the costume contest during the reservation’s Fall Festival at Billie 
Johns Ball Field. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Willy Wonka, aka Sylas Billie, plays a jack-o-lantern disc 
game at the Hollywood Fall Festival. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Seminoles Shane Clay, left, and Kara Clay, right, are about to take a chomp out of 
their brother Gavin Clay during the Tampa Halloween party. 


Charlotte Tommie, dressed as a pumpkin, shares a laugh with other costume contest 
participants, including Maxine Tucker Perez, Deloris Alvarez, Sandy Billie Jr., 
Lawrence Osceola and Paul Bowers Sr., during the Immokalee senior Halloween party. 


Ruby Motlow strikes a pose for the judges as the Tampa Spaghetti and meatballs, aka Asaiah Fludd, are on the menu Oct. 24 during the 
Reservation’s very own Bat Girl. Brighton Reservation costume contest at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


John-L Voth 

Brydgett Koontz poses with niece Avani Smith during the Brighton Halloween carnival 
at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 
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Identifying the 



Identifying the past in the 
present and into the future 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Tribal children interview Moses Juniper Jr. The interview is archived in the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
oral history collection. 


SUB MITTED BY ERIC GRIFFIS 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum featured an 
exhibit on the Tribe’s oral history collection 
Nov. 16 to raise awareness of its ongoing 
oral history program. A reception for the 
exhibit is scheduled for Jan. 16. 

The Museum’s archives house many 
recordings of Tribal members that span 
several decades. In addition to overseeing 
the collection, we are always adding to it 
by recording new interviews. We constantly 
find past recordings stored in distant 
institutions or homes, and we acquire copies 
or originals to be stored at the Museum. 
This allows Tribal members to easily access 
information when they are researching 
a topic relating to the Tribe and ensures 
that history is not lost but is recorded and 
maintained. 

The oral history collection differs from 
many of the history books in the library 
written by long-bearded, old professors 
sitting at their desks poring over tattered 
papers. They often wrote about things long 
past, like the Seminole Wars, by scouring 
old documents that included a few names 
and dates - with the rest of the details 
filled in from the writer’s imagination. 
The oral history collection instead features 
many recordings (audio, video or written 
transcripts) of Tribal members telling their 
own stories of events they lived through or 
telling the stories passed down from their 
elders. 

Many of the interviews are recorded 
in the speaker’s native language, some 
translated, some not. 

Collecting the interviews is an ongoing 
process. The Tribe is constantly breaking 
new ground in business, government, 
education, music and the arts, to name a 
few. When a Tribal member records an oral 


history interview about one of the many 
events happening within the Seminole Tribe 
today, it adds to the scope of the collection 
and reflects the complex and vibrant 
diversity within the community. 

Going into the future, the oral traditions 
of the Tribe will come full circle. We are 
now recording oral histories with high- 
definition cameras that have much better 
picture and audio quality than the older 
recordings, and we hope that someday soon 
the new Abiaki Learning Center will be part 
of the Museum’s complex. This proposed 
building project would be carried out so that 
Tribal members can come and easily access 


recordings. New technology will make it 
easier to connect to the past in much the 
same way it was done generations ago. One 
day grandchildren will be able to sit down 
with their elders in a “virtual” setting and 
hear the words straight from the source, the 
way it used to be. 

The more people who participate in 
the program, the richer this community 
resource will be. History is happening right 
now, and you are a part of it. Contact Oral 
History Coordinator Eric Griffis at Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum to tell your story. Email 
EricGriffis@semtribe.com or call 863-902- 
1113, ext. 12213. 


Seminole Restaurant Review 

Buca di Beppo: A recommendation made by Trishanna Storm 


BY G ORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

DAVIE — It was a night of lasagna, 
baked ziti and house specialty bread (in 
other words carbs, carbs, carbs Italian style) 
at Buca di Beppo in Davie. My dinner crew 
for Oct. 14 was Trishanna Storm, Nancy 
Willie, Joni Josh, Diane Frank and Robin 
Osceola - a lively group willing to give 
their honest opinions about the food and 
experience they shared. 

Buca di Beppo is a family-style 
restaurant, which means you better come 
with an empty stomach and a large group 
because the serving sizes are massive. A 
small plate feeds a group of two or more 
and the large services a group of four or 
more. Buca di Beppo is a franchise chain 
with locations across the country. The Davie 
restaurant we patron has been open for 14 
years and offers a variety of Italian cuisine. 
From freshly 

baked pizza with 
all the toppings to 
antipasti, pastas and 
desserts, Buca di 
Beppo ’s menu can 
satisfy any craving 
for Italian food. 

Our waiter, 
who has been given 
the nickname “Amir 
is Always Here,” 
warmly welcomed 
our group to the 
restaurant and was 
very knowledgeable 
about the menu. We 
started our dinner 
by ordering two 
appetizers, fried 
calamari, which 
was served with 
homemade spicy 
marinara sauce 
and was crispy, 
and mozzarella 
caprese, which is a 
dish of sliced vine- 
ripened tomatoes, 
mozzarella and basil 
drizzled with olive 
oil. Both appetizers 

were fresh and prepared our taste buds for 
the main course. 

For our main course, we confidently 
ordered the large lasagna and large baked 
ziti with five large meatballs. The lasagna 
is four towering layers of meat sauce and 
ricotta, mozzarella, provolone and parmesan 
cheeses. When Trishanna was asked why 
she recommended the lasagna for the 
main course she answered, “It’s giant; it’s 
a gargantuan log of meat.” Trishanna and 
the rest of the dinner crew gave out a loud 
chuckle. 

“It’s really good lasagna,” Trishanna 

said. 

The ingredients for the baked ziti are 
mozzarella, provolone and rosa sauce 




Gordon Wareham 

The dinner crew, from left: Joni Josh, Diane Frank, Nancy Willie, 
Trishanna Storm and Robin Osceola. 
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Gordon Wareham 


Four-layer lasagna. 


Baked ziti with meatballs. 


topped with 
Italian-style bread 
crumbs and ricotta. We ordered five of their 
half-pound meatballs to be served with 
the ziti. Even with the big appetites of the 
dinner crew, the mountain of food was so 
overwhelming there was plenty food to take 
home. 

“I had an awesome time with the dinner 
crew tonight and I [wouldn’t have] wanted 
to have it any other way,” Trishanna said. 

Each of the dinner crew had their 
recommendations from the menu of Buca 
di Beppo. Robin Osceola said, “If you want 
something spicy, I recommend the spicy 
rigatoni with spicy sausage or the shrimp 
fra diavolo. Diane Frank recommends the 
bruschetta for an appetizer and pizza for a 
main course. Joni Josh said, “The lasagna 


was delicious; it was the first thing I tried 
and the meatballs were awesome.” Joni also 
recommends the chicken parmesan. 

As the dinner was coming to an end, 
Nancy Willie informed the crew that the 
night was her first time at Buca di Beppo, 
and she said, “It was wonderful, never 
expected it to be like this.” I asked Ms. 
Willie if there was something on the menu 
that she would like to try and she responded, 
the chicken alfredo. 

We were all too full for dessert but our 
waiter Amir made the recommendations of 
the colossal brownie sundae or the tiramisu 
for our next visit. The food was absolutely 
delicious and the dinner crew was divine. 
I would have to agree with Trishanna’s 
statement about the night: “I [wouldn’t 
have] wanted have it any other way.” 


Betty 

Mae Wisdom from the past 

Jumper 

The switch 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
March 26, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

I n the old days, our ancestors 
lived in clan villages out in 
the Everglades. After a couple 
married, they would 
decide which village they 
would live in. Sometimes 
the man would move 
to the woman’s village. 

Many times, the woman 
would go with him to his 
village. 

They would make 
their own chickee and 
begin married life. Of 
course, that would mean 
soon they would have 
children. 

Back in those days, 
the Seminoles lived by 
strict rules. These rules were put down 
by the Medicine Man. Everyone knew 
the rules and everyone lived by them. 

In those days, the uncles of children 
actually had a lot to do with the discipline. 
That’s because each child received his or 
her clan from the mother. The father had 
to be from a different clan. Therefore, 
the mother’s brother, being in the same 
clan as the children, was expected to 
discipline the children. 

In my family, my great-uncle Jimmy 
Gopher was the ruler over my family. He 
would correct us and punish us when we 
were bad or misbehaved. Some of the 
techniques might seem harsh by today’s 
standards, but they worked. The two 
ways most kids were disciplined were by 
a switch or by needles. 

The switch was a branch from an 
oak tree that was kept under the chickee. 
The needles were sewing needles that 
were kept in a glass of water. When a 
child was bad, your mother or uncle or 
some family member would tell you to 
get either the switch or the needles. 

The switch was simple. Someone 
would bend you over his or her knee and 


you’d get switched with the oak branch. 
It hurt, but it was over quickly. 

But, if they told you to get the 
needles, that was worse. They would 
take the water and wash off your skin, 
then take the needles and scrape four 
long scratches on both arms and both 
legs. Occasionally I’ll still see an old 
scar on my arm from one 
of these punishments. 

We would be punished 
whenever we broke a rule, 
such as talking back, 
bothering someone’s 
property, sassing another 
person in the camp, etc. 
Usually, once you were 
punished, you would learn 
very quickly not to do that 
again. You learned not to 
repeat things you learned. 

So, back then, 
children would mind the 
older family members and 
help them with chores in the villages. 
The boys were taught by their uncles and 
grandpa; girls were under the direction 
of the mother, aunts and grandmother. 

Today, I sit in my office in the 
beautiful tribal building and wonder 
what’s wrong with the kids today. They 
aren’t getting the discipline they need. 

I recently went to visit an old friend 
and when I asked her a question, her 
grandson wouldn’t let her answer. This 
child acted rude and wouldn’t let us have 
a quiet conversation. 

Things have changed a lot in my 
life. One of the things we lost when we 
came into the modern world was this 
discipline. We lost respect and manners 
to the people who are older. 

I’m still upset that my clothing was 
stolen from the van, which was parked 
in front of my house. This wouldn’t have 
happened in the old days. And, I’ll give 
a reward to anyone who can provide any 
information on who took my things. 

And, if I find out who did it, I’d 
like to give the thief something, too: a 
choice between an oak switch and a jar 
of needles. 



Fire Rescue Honor Guard 
represents Tribe in Ocala 



STAFF REPORT 

OCALA, Fla. — Two members of 
the Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue Honor 
Guard Team trained recently for five days 
at the Florida State Fire College in Ocala to 
achieve the highest standards 
of appearance, conduct and 
aptitude for ceremonial 
duties. 

Firefighter/paramedics 
Anthony Berger and Donnie 
Murray, who were already 
serving on the Tribe’s Honor 
Guard, then participated 
with scores of other program 
graduates and individual 
municipal public safety 
department officials in an 
annual ceremony at the 
Florida Fallen Firefighter 
Memorial located on the 
college campus. 

The memorial, dedicated 
in 1992, honors firefighters 
who have died in the line of 
duty or from health issues 
associated with acts of 
sacrifice to save the lives of 
others. 

The Tribe’s Honor 
Guard is a volunteer 
group comprised of highly 
motivated and dedicated 
members of the Seminole 
Fire Rescue Department 
and the Seminole Police 
Department. The close-knit 
group is led by Public Safety 
Honor Guard Commander 
Jack Nash. 

Hollywood Reservation- 
based District Chief Doug 
LeValley, who attended the 


Fallen Fighter Memorial ceremony in 
Ocala, said the group of firefighters and 
police officers aims to continue to grow, 
train and drill collaboratively in service 
to the Tribe and surrounding municipal 
agencies. 


Photo courtesy of Doug LeValley 


From left, District Fire Chief Doug LeValley and firefighter/ 
paramedics Anthony Berger, Donnie Murray and Kevin 
Pinkerton pose for a photo at the Florida State Fire College 
in Ocala. 


♦ TRUMAN BOWERS 

From page 3A 


The commission meets monthly, plus 
once a year, with the state compliance 
agency overseeing the compact, 
Department of Business and Professional 
Regulation. Members of the Seminole 
Gaming Commission are Alan Huff, 
chairman; Gordon Ollie Wareham, vice 
chairman; Betty Cypress King, secretary; 
and Jarrid Smith and Mitch Osceola, 
commissioners. 

Bowers believes the Tribe’s gaming 


operation is important to the state and will 
continue to move forward. 

“The money made here stays in the 
state; plus we support all the vendors who 
do business with us,” he said. “We were 
here before the state and we aren’t going 
anywhere. We will be here long after they 
are gone.” 

Bowers said he enjoyed his time 
serving on the commission. 

“Nothing stays the same,” he said. 
“Things always change, mostly for the 
better.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
hosted the dinner and presented Bowers 
with a patchwork jacket. 
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Aaron Tommie 


Health educator Jamie Diersing helps a community member with her vegetables Nov. 18 during the 3 Sisters Farmers Market in Big Cypress. 


Annual farmers market promotes 
healthy living, tackles diabetes 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress 
kicked off the Tribe’s 3 Sisters Farmers 
Market with a succulent spread of locally 
grown fruits, vegetables and materials 
aimed at promoting healthier lifestyles. 
The Allied Health program hosted the 
Nov. 18 event during National Diabetes 
Awareness Month to help battle diabetes 
within the Tribe. 

For several years, the market has 
provided Tribal and non-Tribal members 
with exposure to fresh foods while 
encouraging positive habits. 

“We have this event during Diabetes 
Awareness Month because it’s a great time 
to let people know the importance of eating 
healthy,” said Edna McDuffie, community 
outreach coordinator. “We’re making sure 
people know what’s going on.” 

President Ronald Reagan signed a 
proclamation on Nov. 3, 1983 making 
November National Diabetes Month. In 
it, he expressed his desire for people to 
“observe this month with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies and activities.” 
Since then, organizations throughout the 
world have used November as a platform to 
educate people on the severity of diabetes. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention’s (CDC) age- 
adjusted statistics from 2010-12, diabetes 
affected 15.9 percent of Native Americans, 
the highest percentage among all races. 

The CDC lists diabetes as the seventh- 
leading cause of death in the United 
States. Complications with diabetes can 
lead to blindness, amputations and kidney 
problems. There are two main types 
of diabetes: type 1 and type 2. A third, 
gestational diabetes, can flare up during 
pregnancy. Type 2 diabetes accounts for 
90 percent of all diabetes cases. Obesity, 
hypertension and inactive lifestyles can 
cause diabetes. 

Suzanne Davis, Allied Health manager, 
said about 11 percent of Seminole Tribal 
members are diabetic. 


More than 50 people, including 
community residents and employees, 
attended the market in front of the Frank 
Billie Field Office. Harvest- themed tables 
were decorated with green cloths, softball- 
sized pumpkins and brown and orange 
leaves. 

Baskets overflowed with corn, 
green beans, bananas, tomatoes, mini 
watermelons and three types of squash 
(butternut, summer and spaghetti). Fruits 
and vegetables stabilize blood sugar and 
are high in fiber. Brochures and information 
sheets about diabetes were available for 
people when they signed in. 

Recipes such as roasted butternut 
squash and green beans with lemon and 
garlic challenged the myths that healthy 
foods cannot appease everyone’s tastes. 
Additional recipes and explanations of the 
foods’ benefits were available on tables. A 
white chicken chili, cooked at the market, 
received good reviews. 

“We try to encourage people to do 
more cooking. You don’t have to have 
diabetes to benefit,” Davis said. 

The 3 sisters (squash, beans and 
corn) are vegetables that have been 
planted together for centuries through 
intercropping. The plants’ roots and 
growth become intertwined, creating a 
more nurturing environment for the plants. 
The cornstalk provides stability for the 
beans and squash to grow on. The beans 
replenish the nitrogen the com uses, which 
is essential for plant growth. And the leaves 
from the squash protect all of the sisters 
from rodents and other things that can be 
harmful to them. 

The market is not the only event that 
takes place on reservations to promote 
healthy living. Other events, such as 5K 
mns, Rez Rally and Pathways programs, 
offer individuals additional opportunities 
to get healthy throughout the year. 

Davis said that past participants have 
mentioned they sleep and eat better as a 
result of the farmers market. Also, there 
have been less health-related trips to the 
emergency room. 



Aaron Tommie 

Jamie Diersing and Edna McDuffie prepare bags 
of fruits and vegetables, while Kristi Hinote 
sets up cups of white chicken chili during the 3 
Sisters Farmers Market in Big Cypress. 


“Eve been here a few times. It’s good 
for our seniors who are not tech savvy,” 
said Cathy Cypress, Big Cypress fitness 
site supervisor. 

“It’s good because in the long mn we 
can make healthy foods for other Tribal 
members,” said Big Cypress resident 
Regina Cypress. 

Maverick Osceola, of Big Cypress, 
said, “I hope they keep doing stuff like this 
all the time.” 

Through proper diet, exercise, insulin 
therapy and medications, diabetes can be 
treated. 

“We talk to people. Making these 
changes will help them with their health,” 
Davis said. “We try to catch them early. 
Change has to come from inside.” 


Convenience stores giving 
healthy options prominence 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Department of Health in Broward 

A new partnership aims to help kids 
resist unhealthy temptations - including 
cigarettes, mini-cigars, candy, junk food 
and soda - at convenience 
stores. 

The Florida Department 
of Health in Broward County, 

Broward Regional Health 
Planning Council and the 
YMCA of South Florida 
teamed up to create a youth- 
led program that enlists 
owners of stores near schools 
to emphasize healthy products 
and downplay unhealthy 
enticements. Six stores have 
signed up in the initial stage. 

The Good Neighbor Store initiative 
does not ask merchants to stop selling 
unhealthy items, just to give healthier 
options more prominent locations on the 
shelves, said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of 
DOH-Broward. Stores that cooperate fully 
may be eligible for grants of up to $ 1 0,000 
from the Health Foundation of South 
Florida. 

“We want to give them a number of 
different incentives to make the stores a 
healthier environment for the community,” 
Thaqi said. 

The project will deploy teams of 
students to visit stores, assess the situation 
and suggest ways to reduce the negative 
influences of unhealthy products and kid- 
targeting advertising. Organizers hope 
merchants find it hard to say no to teens. 

The project is part of the Eat 
Smart Broward movement in BRHPC’s 
Transforming Our Community’s Health 


(TOUCH) Initiative, which is funded by 
the federal Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, said TOUCH Director Teina 
Phillips. 

The project began earlier this year and 
is being implemented in middle and high 
schools. Kids have been trained 
in “Go, Slow, Whoa” system, 
which rates foods on a scale 
of healthy (full of nutrition) 
to unhealthy (high-sugar or 
highly processed foods and 
beverages). 

They also are members 
of SWAT (Students Working 
Against Tobacco). 

TOUCH and DOH- 
Broward identified 40 stores 
near schools that could be 
targeted, including ones in 
Hollywood near Seminole Tribe lands. 
The first six stores that signed pledges to 
participate are near Dillard, Boyd Anderson 
and Blanche Ely high schools, Lauderhill 
6-12 School, Gulfstream Middle School in 
Hallandale Beach and in Fort Lauderdale’s 
Sistrunk Boulevard area. More locations are 
coming later. 

The next step is for a team of students to 
visit each store and make recommendations. 
Suggestions could include moving 
unhealthy food to the back of the store, 
offering more healthy foods in the front 
of the store and dropping or downplaying 
tobacco ads. 

In January, each team plans to present 
their findings to the community and city 
officials. 

For more information: Alena Alberani, 
954-561-9681 ext. 1261 or AAlberani@ 
brhpc.org, or Kiesha Edge, 954-467-4700, 
ext. 5803 or Kiesha.Edge@flhealth.gov. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


Report urges more tribal 
control over food systems 


BY MALLORY BLACK 
Native Health News Alliance 

The way food is produced, accessed and 
funded on tribal lands must be overhauled to 
combat the obesity and diabetes epidemics 
plaguing Native Americans, according to a 
recent report. 

Feeding Ourselves, a report 
commissioned by the American Heart 
Association, analyzed American Indian and 
Alaska Native food systems and resulting 
health disparities and found that Native 
Americans are twice as likely as the rest of 
the U.S. population to develop a nutrition- 
related health problem. 

More than 80 percent of Native 
American adults are overweight or obese, 
according to the Indian Health Clinic 
Reporting System. 

Four-year-old Native American 
children have twice the obesity of their 
white counterparts, according to a Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation study. 

The report found that most of tribal 
lands are in food deserts, areas that lack 
access to healthy food. It detailed the 
historical and economic factors that have 
broken down the Native American food 
system. 

“American Indians and Alaska Natives 
since time immemorial have relied on our 
traditional foods, or First Foods, to sustain 
us,” said Brian Cladoosby, president of the 
National Congress of American Indians in 
Washington, D.C. “The ability of Indian 
Country to feed itself with healthy, local and 


traditional foods is not only a critical part of 
a strong tribal community, it’s vital to tribal 
sovereignty.” 

American Indians in the United 
States have never fully recovered from 
being separated from native food sources 
and subsequent federal government food 
programs, according to the report. 

Improving the food system must also 
factor the loss of culture and poverty, as 
well as sedentary lifestyles. 

One solution is for Native Americans to 
grow food on tribal lands and sell it to the 
federal government as part of federal feeding 
programs, said Janie Hipp, an author of the 
report and director of the Indigenous Food 
and Agriculture Initiative at the University 
of Arkansas School of Law in Fayetteville. 

“We could use those lands to combat 
hunger, keep food local and alleviate hunger 
for tribal members regionally,” Hipp said. 
“When you start to think of the potential of 
that, it gets very exciting.” 

The report also calls for more tribal 
control over the Native American food 
system, incentives for buying healthy 
foods and programs funded by the federal 
government and foundations to educate 
and enable Native Americans to make 
improvements. 

Public health experts say a lack of data 
has prevented effective solutions. 

Unless something changes, Native 
people will be continually left out of the 
conversations and strategies to address these 
issues, said Michael Roberts, president of 
the First Nations Development Institute. 




Diabetes doesn't have to take over 
your holidays. Health insurance 
gives you access to the best 
health care. That means less 
stress about diabetes and more 
focus on your family. 

Get covered today 


Health Insurance Marketplace 


Nothing's sweeter 
i than family 


www.healthcare.gov/tribal 
or call 1-800-318-2596 


@CMSGov 
#CMSNI otiveH eqll h 


Dr, Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg & Arm Pain M 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



VftEE SPINAL EXAM 

1 fit CONSULTATION 1 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 




ou! 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT. OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE. EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WiTttN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT 
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Seniors show skills at military-themed Trike Fest 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Eight days after 
Veterans Day, military pride remained on 
display Nov. 19 as the theme of the 11th 
annual Senior Trike Fest. Forty-seven 
seniors from Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood and Immokalee showed their 
patriotism while competing for glory and 
trophies in Big Cypress. 

“It’s an annual social gathering, but at 
the same time we want them to have fun, 
some friendly competition and exercise,” 
said Cathy Cypress, Big Cypress fitness site 
supervisor, whose department organized the 
event at the aviation hanger. 

Events that kept participants busy 
included the cone weave, target toss, maze, 
puzzle challenge and team relay. Throughout 
the day seniors encouraged their teammates 
as they navigated the challenges. But the 
pinnacle event, the team relay race, brought 
out the competitive spirit; seniors weaved 
as fast as they could through the cones to 
the cheers of their teammates. 

“You have to practice a lot to build up 
your strength and improve your health,” 
said President Mitchell Cypress, who took 
fourth place in the cone weave. “I guess I 
didn’t practice enough this year.” 

Seniors competed within their age 
groups: super seniors ages 55-61, golden 
seniors ages 62-68 and diamond seniors 
ages 69 and up. Those who couldn’t ride 
bikes became “hikers” and competed in 
ladder ball, com hole and target toss. 

“Some of those people are really 
good,” said Edna McDuffie, who competed 
as a hiker and took first place in ladder ball. 
“Some people like the competition, but I 
just come out to have fun.” 

Helene Buster participated for the first 
time. She had not ridden a tricycle until 


a day before Trike Fest, but despite her 
inexperience, she took fourth place in the 
puzzle challenge. 

“I’m a two-wheeler,” she said. “It’s 
harder to balance on a trike; if you go 
around a curve, you could go over. On a 
bike, you know how to balance.” 

Each reservation also created 
elaborately decorated trikes and vied to be 
judged the best. 

The four trikes on display created a 
sea of olive drab and were festooned with 
military regalia. A member of each team 
described their reservation’s trike to the 
crowd. 

“Ours looks like it’s been through the 
war,” said David Jumper, of Hollywood, 
whose trike resembled a well-worn tank. 

Big Cypress entered a trike inside a 
dome of army green camouflage netting, 
which represented a five star general’s 
helmet. 

Brighton’s trike was a tank surrounded 
by the American and Seminole Tribe flags 
with the motto “Gone But Not Forgotten” 
painted on the side. 

“We wanted to remember our soldiers,” 
Alice Sweat said. 

The winning trike from Immokalee 
featured a determined-looking mannequin 
soldier driving a jeep, with Sho Na Bish 
painted on the front bumper. The jeep 
pulled a large wagon adorned with photos 
of tribal veterans and the names of fallen 
tribal soldiers. 

“This is for our fallen soldiers,” said 
Linda Beletso, who competed despite 
having had surgery on her arm and hand just 
four days earlier. 

Raffle prizes included baskets filled 
with electric guitars and other Hard Rock 
paraphernalia, bouquets of flowers and 
arrangements of beautifully presented fresh 
fruit. 


But the big win went to Big Cypress 
seniors, who took trophies for most 
participation and overall points. 


“It was a tough competition,” said 
Ruggy Jumper, of Hollywood, who took 
second place in the target toss and corn 


hole. “But it’s a nice social event. You get 
to see people you haven’t seen in a while; 
it’s always a good time.” 



Beverly Bidney 

From right, President Mitchell Cypress, David Jumper and Jonah Cypress wait 
their turns at the target toss during the 11th annual Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sandy Billie Jr., of Brighton, weaves his way through the 
cones at Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney Much to her dismay, Diane Smith, of Brighton, finishes the cone weave 
Mable Tichenor, of Brighton, shows off a few of her medals without a perfect score, 
after the 11th annual Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ruggy Jumper, of Hollywood, delights in his second-place finish in the target toss at Trike Fest 
in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

David Cypress, of Big Cypress, and Maxine Tucker, of Immokalee, watch the 11th annual Trike 
Fest. 



Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney Mahala Madrigal, of Brighton, weaves through the cones during the 11th annual Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 
The Big Cypress team celebrates its win for most participation and overall points at the 11th annual Trike Fest. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 




Photo courtesy of Kerri Enriquez 

SPECIAL INVOCATION: Tampa maintenance supervisor 
Paul Simmons introduces Seminole medicine man 
Bobby Henry, who provided the invocation for the 
Nov. 4 Tampa city council meeting. 


Photo courtesy of Elizabeth Bridon 

CULTURAL EXCHANGE: Nettie Stewart and Agnes Motlow present Joyce Walker and Gary 
Carter Sr., chairwoman and vice chairman of the Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Elders 
Council, with a doll, sweetgrass basket and carved alligator during a cultural exchange. 
The Pequot presented the seniors with a book and wampum beads that were used for 
trading. A group of 15 Hollywood seniors visited the Pequot Tribe in Mashantucket, 
Connecticut and New York City Oct. 16-21. They also saw a Broadway show, toured the 
Big Apple and dined with Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola at Gallaghers, a legendary 
New York City steakhouse. 


Beverly Bidney 

SPENCER IN PARADISE: After spending a day recording a music video at The Swamp Bar, 
Spencer Battiest performs Nov. 12 at Center Stage at Seminole Paradise in Hollywood, 
where the crew continued filming. Battiest just released a new four-track album called 
‘Stupid in Love,’ which is available on iTunes. 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS PLAYTIME: Students get rid of some excess energy Nov. 13 as they 
play a quick game of kickball after lunch at the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. 


Photo courtesy of Kristen Billie 

LEARNING THE ROPES: Kyrin Billie, 1, hangs out with his 
grandfather John Billie, a chickee builder, during a rethatching 
workday Oct. 19 at Sadie’s in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER: Briar Tommie, 8, of Hollywood, tries his hand at falconry with a bird 
of prey Nov. 7 on Big Cypress during the American Indian Arts Celebration at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. 


Eileen Soler 

MOVEMBER MADNESS MOMENT: The Seminole royal court 
and chaperones pose for a pretty and pretty funny picture 
wearing Burt Reynolds mustaches Nov. 14 in Tallahassee after 
the Florida State University Alumni Association’s homecoming 
awards breakfast. From left are Francine Osceola, Miss Florida 
Seminole Destiny Nunez, Little Mr. Seminole Gregory James II, 
Wanda Bowers, Little Miss Seminole Victoria Benard and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola. 


HAVING A BALL: Preslynn Baker prepares to shoot during a halftime contest at the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls basketball game Nov. 16 in Brighton. For one 
dollar, spectators shot free throws for a chance at winning a bottle of soda. The event 
served as a fundraiser for PECS’ basketball programs. 


Kevin Johnson 


Photo courtesy of Hollywood Council Office 

HAMTASTIC: Billie Tiger, Kevin Holata, Larry Tiger and Pedro Fuentes distribute 483 spiral hams 
Nov. 24 to Hollywood and off-reservation Broward residents on behalf of Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola just in time for Thanksgiving. 




Photo courtesy of Charlene Baker 


Beverly Bidney 

COLOR RUN: The green landscape turns Technicolor in Hollywood Oct. 27 as participants in the Red Ribbon 5K Color 
Run get covered in color while traversing the course through Seminole Estates. 


BLUE HAZE: Howard Jimmie, with Micah Jimmie on his 
shoulders and Milo Osceola Jr. at his side, participates in the 
Brighton Color Run. 


Photo courtesy of Charlene Baker 

CALM BEFORE THE STORM: Kano Puente takes a leisurely 
stroll during color stations at the Brighton Color Run. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Miccosukees oust leader 
over $1 billion tax dispute 

MIAMI — Amid accusations of 
misappropriating funds for his own 
personal use and poor leadership - 
depleting $82 million from a reserve 
account set aside for paying back taxes 
owed to the IRS, mishandling a giant IRS 
tax case now totaling more than $ 1 billion, 
having casino losses under his watch 
totaling hundreds of millions of dollars 
- the General Council of the Miccosukee 
Tribe of Indians of Florida removed 
Chairman Colley Billie from office Nov. 
10 with two years remaining on his term. 

The impeachment petition declared: 
“Colley Billie has failed to perform 
the duties of chairman and protect the 
resources and follow the ordinances and 
laws of the Tribe.” 

Neither Billie or the Tribe would 
comment further. 

Billie has been replaced on an interim 
basis by the Tribe’s Assistant Chairman 
Roy Cypress Jr. The Tribe is scheduled 
to hold an election for a new chairman in 
2017. 

In November 2013, Billie defeated 
longtime Chairman Billy Cypress by 23 
votes for the Tribe’s top leadership office. 
A spate of civil and criminal cases ensued, 
with the Miccosukees accusing Cypress 
of stealing $26 million from tribal bank 
accounts. 

The feud and subsequent litigations 
exposed million dollar-plus income 
tax liabilities for each Tribal member 
regarding the distribution of gaming profits 
without the required submission of a 
“revenue allocation plan” with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs; such a plan details the 
spending of gaming funds including 
income distributions to members. 

Federal law holds that those dividends 
are subject to both withholding and 
personal income taxes, according to the 
IRS, which estimates Tribal members owe 
$280 million in personal income tax and 
$160 million in penalties and interest. IRS 
estimates the Tribe, itself, owes more than 
$262 million in unpaid withholding taxes 
and an additional $441 million in penalties 
and interest. 

- Miami Herald 

Child welfare organizations 
show support for ICWA 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Thirteen 
national child welfare organizations have 
filed an amicus brief in support of the 
Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) in the 
case of A.D. v. Washburn, a class action 
lawsuit filed in Arizona challenging the 
federal law. 

The organizations represent the 
preeminent, national experts on child 
welfare. In the brief, the organizations 
state that “ICWA applies the gold standard 
for child welfare decisions for all children, 
and unraveling its protections could cause 
significant harm for Indian children.” 

“We’re pleased to have the support 
of national leaders in child welfare,” 
said Sarah Kastelic, executive director 
of the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association. “The Indian Child Welfare 
Act provides an essential line of defense 
against outdated systems that still remove 
Native children from their homes and 
families in cases when it’s not necessary.” 

According to research, Native 
children are four times more likely than 
white children to be removed from their 
homes upon their first encounter with the 
courts. 

“We’re confident that the Arizona 
courts will find that this lawsuit is 
baseless,” Kastelic said. “While the 
Goldwater Institute and other ICWA 
opponents are motivated by politics, we 
in Indian Country maintain our focus on 
protecting our most vulnerable children 
using the essential tools that the Indian 
Child Welfare Act provides.” 

- ICWA press release 

Census Bureau aims for 
progress in counting Natives 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Native 
Americans can be difficult to accurately 
count, according to U.S. Custom officials. 
Many reservations contain vast areas of 
unpaved roads, scattered households, 
many with no electrical, phone or Internet 
service, no connection to any government 
lists and relative invisibility to almost 
everyone except their neighbors. 

“To do an accurate census, it has to 
be done locally,” Census Bureau Director 
John Thompson told the Albuquerque 
Journal in November. 

Thompson was in town to meet 
with various Tribes at one of eight 
regional “tribal consultations” intended 
to strengthen communication between 
the Census Bureau and 567 federally 
recognized Tribes in preparation for the 
2020 census. 

“We realized in 2000, and even more 
in 2010, the importance of having a local 
presence,” he said. 

Thompson also mentioned that the 
2020 census will be the first to use Internet 
and mobile digital technology, allowing 
Americans to complete census forms on 
computers, cellphones and tablets. But, in 
order to not repeat the debacle of the 2010 


census, which underestimated Native 
American and Alaska Native populations 
by an estimated 5 percent, Thompson 
said the count will require house-to-house 
visits by census workers who know the 
geography and have the trust of Tribal 
members. 

“We’re not happy with that,” he said 
of the 2010 census’ undercount of the 
Native American. “We certainly want to 
improve on that.” 

Census data are used to draw the 
boundaries of state and federal election 
districts and to allocate about $400 million 
a year in federal funding. 

“To make sure that communities 
receive their fair share of these allocations, 
it’s really important to be counted,” 
Thompson said. “That’s why it’s so 
important to respond to the census and 
accurately respond.” 

- Abq Journal com 

Thanksgiving’s story in a 
vanishing Native language 

PLYMOUTH ROCK, Mass. — 

The story of the first Thanksgiving in 
Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts is usually 
told in just one language: English. The 
voices of the Native Americans who were 
there - speaking in their own languages - 
are usually absent. The new film “Saints 
& Strangers,” which recounts the events 
surrounding the arrival of the Mayflower 
in the New World in the autumn of 1620, 
attempts to change that. 

In this version, Native Americans are 
as much at the heart of the story as the 
Pilgrims. And those Native Americans are 
speaking in a Native tongue - a language 
called Western Abenaki. 

“This was a huge challenge,” said 
Jesse Bowman Bruchac, 44, one of just 
12 living fluent speakers of the language 
who coached the film’s Native American 
actors on how to deliver their lines in 
Western Abenaki, an amalgamation of a 
vast group of Algonquin languages once 
spoken throughout New England and parts 
of eastern Canada. 

With the exception of one character 
whose role is to interpret for the Pilgrims, 
every line of Native dialogue is delivered 
in Abenaki, which becomes a character of 
sorts in “Saints & Strangers,” creating a 
living window into personality, history and 
culture. By giving voice to real historical 
figures (i.e. Wampanoag Indian Chief 
Massasoit, his counselor and head warrior 
Hobbamock and the Patuxet interpreter 
Squanto) the film is also a vehicle for 
growing efforts to keep endangered Native 
languages from extinction. 

“I learned Western Abenaki from a 
chain of speakers that was unbroken going 
back to the time of the Mayflower’s arrival 
and long before that,” said Bruchac, who 
had just two weeks to work with the three 
main actors in “Saints & Strangers” and 
teach the cadences, rhythm and meaning 
of the language. “I felt my fluency was up 
to par and this was an awesome test.” 

Bruchac grew up surrounded by 
people who spoke Abenaki in upstate New 
York. His father wrote books of traditional 
stories and history from various Algonquin 
Tribes. But it wasn’t until college that 
Bruchac began to take his interest more 
seriously. 

He sought out fluent speakers 
and eventually moved to the Odanak 
Reservation in Canada, where he lived for 
four years and studied with a community 
elder and one of the last remaining Native 
Abenaki speakers. He spent so much time 
with the woman that other members of the 
reservation joked that he had become her 
boyfriend. Now, Bruchac has two sons, 
5 and 7, and only ever speaks to them in 
Abenaki. 

“It’s our secret language,” he said. 
“We never speak in English.” 

There were thousands of Native 
languages spoken across the Americas 
at the time of the Pilgrims’ landing. As 
European settlement expanded across 
North America in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Native languages began to 
vanish, blending with other languages in 
some cases and disappearing in others. 

Eventually, the modern-day hybrid 
known as Western Abenaki emerged, an 
organic mix with thousands of years of 
stories, rituals, cadences and myths buried 
inside. Some modem English words have 
their origins in the many languages that 
eventually became Abenaki. 

“Skunk” is one. “Michigan,” meaning 
the detritus of what has been eaten, is 
another. 

“All the communities we see in this 
movie, their ancestors became part of 
the Abenaki nation,” Bmchac said. “As 
they traveled up into what is considered 
Abenaki country, they brought their 
bloodlines, and with them the language.” 

-National Geographic 

Hard Rock hotel planned 
in downtown Atlanta 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Hard Rock 
International announced Nov. 2 that it 
plans to build a 220-room hotel near 
the new Atlanta Falcons stadium in the 
Castleberry Hill neighborhood. 

“We’re thrilled to announce 
our collaboration with Hard Rock 
International as part of the Castleberry 
Park development, an EB-5 project” said 


Frank Chen, general manager of Bolton 
Atlanta LP, the ownership group for the 
Castleberry Park development project. 

The EB-5 program is designed to 
encourage foreign investment in the 
U.S. by offering eligible entrepreneurs 
residency if they meet certain job-creation 
and investment requirements. 

Jim Allen, chairman of Hard Rock 
International, broke the news during 
testimony before a legislative hearing 
on casinos in Savannah. Allen indicated 
the new Hard Rock Hotel will come to 
Atlanta regardless of whether casinos are 
approved. 

- The Biz Beat Blog 

Hard Rock buys Elvis 
Presley’s gold piano 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Along with 
items such as Whitney Houston’s credit 
card application and a lock of Nirvana 
frontman Kurt Cobain’s hair, Elvis 
Presley’s 24-karat gold leaf grand piano 
was purchased recently from Julian’s 
Auction House by Hard Rock International 
as the company’s 80,000th piece of music 
memorabilia. 

Odds are, right now, the piano will 
bypass Hard Rock’s Memphis location 
on Beale Street in favor of the Hard Rock 
Tampa. 

“Hard Rock has a far-reaching 
connection to music history, and we’re 
always looking to add show- stopping 
pieces to our collection, such as the 
King’s priceless piano,” said Jerry Fraize, 
director of memorabilia for Hard Rock 
International and the winning bidder on 
the piece. “While we are still deciding 
where this piece will reside within our 
properties, the front runner at the moment 
would be the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino in Tampa, fitting for one of the 
most successful casino properties in the 
world.” 

“Elvis Presley’s iconic gold piano has 
now become a cornerstone addition to our 
world-famous collection, and we couldn’t 
be happier to celebrate such a milestone 
with the King’s prized possession,” 
Hamish Dodds, CEO at Hard Rock 
International, told the Memphis Business 
Journal. “Hard Rock has been curating 
its priceless music memorabilia collection 
and sharing it with guests around the world 
for more than 43 years, and Elvis’ piano is 
an important piece of music history that 
we can’t wait to share with our guests.” 

- Memphis Business Journal 

Sex traffickers targeting 
Native American women 

FORT THOMPSON, S.D. — Every 
autumn hunting season, thousands of 
sportsmen from across the globe descend 
on rural South Dakota, known as the 
pheasant hunting “capital” of the world. 

That’s good news for the state’s 
hotel, restaurant and sporting goods store 
owners. It’s bad news for victims of sex 
traffickers, some girls as young as 14, 
brought every year from as far away as 
Las Vegas - or as close as the nearest 
Indian reservation. 

“If you are a trafficker looking for 
the perfect population of people to violate, 
Native women would be a prime target,” 
said Sarah Deer, an attorney, law professor 
and author of “The Beginning and End 
of Rape: Confronting Sexual Violence 
in Native America.” “You have extreme 
poverty. You have a people who have 
been traumatized. You have addiction to 
alcohol and drugs as a result of trauma. 
And you have a legal system that doesn’t 
step in to stop it.” 

During hunting season, young women 
are exploited and prostituted in strip clubs 
and so-called “gentleman’s clubs,” some 
of which are open only during the hunting 
season, from October until early January. 

Making matters worse, sparse law 
enforcement in rural areas, gaps in the law 
and conflicts over jurisdiction on Indian 
reservations mean that sex traffickers 
know they can get away with their crimes. 

“Traffickers know who to target,” said 
Lisa Heth, executive director of the Wiconi 
Wawokiya (“Helping Families”) shelter 
on the Crow Creek Indian Reservation. 
“There are certain signs that I’m sure that 
they can see when a young girl’s self- 
esteem isn’t that great or she may come 
from a family where there is domestic 
violence or there’s alcohol or drugs, where 
she’s not getting that attention or love at 
home. 

“We’re also seeing traffickers coming 
into the reservation and selling drugs. 
Sometimes they get these young women 
to sell for them, and then if they end up 
owing these guys money, then the guys 
traffic them out for sex to get money 
back from them. If the girls resist, the 
perpetrator will beat them up, threaten 
them or their families, rape them or in 
some cases, have them gang raped.” 

Forced prostitution of Native women 
also is a problem in oil fields, forestry 
projects or fracking operations such as 
the Bakken oil fields in North Dakota and 
Montana, where transient workers, almost 
exclusively male, are housed in remote 
“man camps” - a collection of trailers in 
a field, far from the prying eyes of law 
enforcement, fertile grounds for drugs, 
gambling and sex trafficking. 

Elsewhere, for generations, Dakota 


and Ojibwe women in Minnesota have 
been trafficked from their reservations 
onto boats in Duluth and prostituted in 
the international waters of Lake Superior. 
Some women are sold to ships’ crews and 
forced to remain onboard for months at a 
time. 

There are shelters that offer housing to 
victims of abuse, but most offer residence 
for no more than 30 days. 

“Thirty days to get your life back 
in order? That’s just not realistic,” said 
Sunny Red Bear, a former victim who 
speaks in forums about the tragedy. 

The U.S. Justice Department reports 
that sexual violence in American Indian/ 
Alaska Native communities is “epidemic.” 
Native Americans experience sexual 
assault at a rate of 2.5 times greater than 
other races. A third of all Native women 
will be raped. 

President Barack Obama has pledged 
his support of a five-year plan to combat 
human trafficking in which the FBI will 
broaden community outreach to American 
Indian/Native Alaskan law enforcement 
agencies, community leaders and social 
service providers. 

This year, the U.S. Department 
of Justice Office for Victims of Crime 
awarded more than $22.7 million to 
programs working to combat human 
trafficking and an additional $8.1 million 
to a dozen victim service organizations 
across the country - among them, Wiconi 
Wawokiya. 

- Voice of America 

Legal experts caution Tribes 
entering pot business 

American Indian Tribes across the 
U.S. are finding that growing marijuana is 
a risky business. 

Nearly a year after a Justice 
Department policy indicated federally 
recognized Tribes could grow and sell 
pot under the same guidelines as states, 
federal raids on tribal cannabis operations 
in California followed by a South Dakota 
Tribe’s move in November to bum its crop 
amid fears it could be next, combined by 
thin Justice Department guidelines and the 
spectre that marijuana is still considered an 
illegal dmg under federal law, has flushed 
insecurity over a new industry confused 
about complying with Justice Department 
standards announced last December. 

The uncertainty has led attorneys to 
counsel tribal leaders to weigh the risks 
involved before moving forward with 
legalizing and growing pot. 

“Everybody who is smart is pausing to 
look at the feasibility and risks of growing 
hemp and marijuana,” Lance Gumbs, a 
former Shinnecock tribal chairman and 
regional vice president of the National 
Congress of American Indians, told the 
Santa Fe New Mexican. “But are we 
giving up on it? Absolutely not.” 

“Industrial hemp, medical marijuana 
and maybe recreational marijuana present 
a lot of opportunity. But for now, the 
best advice is to proceed with caution,” 
said Michael Reif, an attorney for the 
Menominee Tribe in Wisconsin, where 
tribal leaders filed a federal lawsuit after 
federal agents recently seized thousands 
of hemp plants grown for research. “We’re 
seeing the ramifications of things being 
unclear in a way states didn’t.” 

The Flandreau Santee Sioux in South 
Dakota - a state where marijuana isn’t 
legal - was the first to approve recreational 
pot under tribal law with a vote in June 
and was one of the most aggressive about 
entering the industry, with plans to open 
the nation’s first marijuana resort on its 
reservation north of Sioux Falls. 

But after discussions with authorities 
who hinted a raid was possible, the Tribe 
announced in November it had burned all 
of its marijuana plants. 

Anthony Reider, the Tribe’s president, 
told The Associated Press the main holdup 
centered on whether the Tribe could sell 
marijuana to non-Indians, along with 
issues over where the seed used for 
planting originated. 

In California, the Alturas and Pit 
River Indian Rancherias launched tribally 
run marijuana operations that were raided 
by federal authorities, with agents seizing 
12,000 marijuana plants in July. The 
regional U.S. attorney’s office accused 
the Tribes of planning to distribute the 
pot off tribal lands and that the large-scale 
operations may have been financed by a 
foreign third-party. 

- SantaFeNewMexican.com 

New nickname for UND: 
Fighting Hawks 

GRAND FORKS, N.D. — Sammy 
Sioux is dead. So is the Fighting Sioux 
cartoon mascot. And the beer-bonging 
American Indian head. 

Decades of debate and turmoil 
culminated Nov. 18 in a 15-minute 
press conference in Grand Forks where 
University of North Dakota President 
Robert Kelley announced the school’s new 
athletic nickname, effective immediately: 
the Fighting Hawks. 

The results of an online vote showed 
of 27,378 total votes cast by stakeholders, 
Fighting Hawks received 57 percent, 
beating out Roughriders. The winning 
name comes after more than a year of 
work by committees and three public 



votes. The school has played simply as 
UND or North Dakota since retiring its 
Fighting Sioux name in 2012 because of 
the possibility of NCAA sanctions. 

DeAnna Carlson Zink, the executive 
vice president and CEO of the UND 
Alumni Association and Foundation, 
acknowledged there will always be those 
who refuse to let go of the Fighting Sioux 
nickname. 

“But this really is a historic moment,” 
she said. “It’s only our third nickname in 
history and now we move forward. We 
move forward with respect for the legacy 
and tradition of the Fighting Sioux and 
even the Flickertails and look forward to 
creating new traditions.” 

Jesse Taken Alive, a member of the 
Standing Rock Tribal Council, was a 
proponent of retiring the Fighting Sioux 
name for years. He said in a text message 
that he looks forward to the full adoption 
of the new name and logo. 

“It has been a long and interesting 
journey,” he said. “In our Lakota language 
we say, 6 Wopila ’ (a heart given thank 
you).” 

- Grand Forks Herald 

Billy Frank to get Presidential 
Medal of Freedom 

OLYMPIA, Wash. — Late Nisqually 
tribal leader Billy Frank Jr. was named one 
of 1 7 recipients of the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom by President Barack Obama 
Nov. 16. 

“Billy Frank Jr. was a man whose 
voice will echo in the hearts and minds 
of both Native and non-Native people for 
a long, long time to come,” Fawn Sharp, 
president of the Quinault Indian Nation 
and of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest 
Indians, told The Daily World. 

The White House’s announcement 
stated: “Billy Frank Jr. was a tireless 
advocate for Indian treaty rights and 
environmental stewardship, whose 
activism paved the way for the Boldt 
decision, which reaffirmed tribal co- 
management of salmon resources in the 
state of Washington. Frank led effective 
fish-ins, which were modeled after sit-ins 
of the civil rights movement, during the 
tribal fish wars of the 1960s and 1970s. 

“His magnetic personality and tireless 
advocacy over more than five decades made 
him a revered figure both domestically 
and abroad. Frank was the recipient of 
many awards, including the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Distinguished Service Award for 
Humanitarian Achievement. ” 

Billy Frank Jr. died of natural causes 
on May 5, 2014. 

“My dad was a man who won many 
awards and honors, and he would have 
been humbled by this great honor,” said 
William Frank III, son of Billy Frank Jr. 
and vice chairman of the Nisqually Tribe. 
“But all the great things he did throughout 
his life were done for the good of his 
people and for the living heritage of our 
ancestors. He stood up, tall and strong, 
against the oppression our people faced 
and went to jail for it many times.” 

Other Presidential Medal of Freedom 
recipients who were scheduled to be 
honored in a Nov. 24 ceremony at the 
White House included Yogi Berra 
(posthumously), Willie Mays, Emilio 
Estefan, Gloria Estefan, Itzhak Perlman, 
Stephen Sondheim, Steven Spielberg, 
Barbra Streisand and James Taylor. 

- The Daily World 

Navajo Nation closes 
first bond deal 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — The 

Navajo Nation recently closed its first 
bond transaction, selling $52.9 million 
of investment-grade tax-exempt general 
obligation bonds in a private placement. 

The bond transaction, rated BBB- 
plus by Standard & Poor’s, represents the 
climax of a five-year process. 

The 15 -year securities will refinance 
a $60 million loan KeyBanc made to the 
Nation in 2010 to finance judicial and 
public safety facilities. 

Headquartered in Window Rock, 
Arizona, and covering 27,000 square 
miles of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, 
the Navajo Nation is the largest federally 
recognized Tribe both in terms of the size 
of its reservation and by its population of 
285,000 members. Tribes are historically 
reliant on federal funds for infrastructure 
needs and structure most projects to 
qualify for grants. 

Navajo Nation Attorney General 
Ethel Branch said accessing the capital 
market provides the nation with more 
freedom to meet its infrastructure needs. 

“It’s a fresh new expression of tribal 
sovereignty,” Branch said. 

Unlike typical municipal issuers, 
American Indian Tribes are not exempt 
from the registration requirements under 
the federal securities laws. That means they 
can either issue their bonds under corporate 
bond rules or find another exemption. 
The Navajo bonds were placed under the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
Rule 144A, which allows sales to qualified 
institutional buyers without triggering the 
registration requirements. 

- BondBuyer.com 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Four-year-old Tribal member among 
world’s top 2 percent smartest people 



Eileen Soler 

Jenna Billie, deemed among the top 2 percent of the most intellectually gifted in the world, is flanked by her mother, Jennifer Billie, and father, Jonah 
Billie, at the family’s Hollywood Reservation home. 


Living the ACD 
experience: 
The beginning 

BY AARON TOMMIE 

Contributing Writer 

I was 17 years old when I first 
considered working for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. Linda Iley, the Tribe’s 
Higher Education adviser at the time, 
had planted the seed during one of our 
many telephone conversations before I 
started college in 
2007. She pitched 
the idea of working 
for the Tribe after 
finishing school. 

At first I was 
reluctant because 
I didn’t know what 
I wanted to do 
professionally. But 
over the next few 
years, I decided 
that working for 
the Tribe was the 
route to go and the 
Advanced Career 
Development (ACD) program would take 
me there. 

While growing up in New York and 
North Carolina, my non-tribal mother 
would tell my twin brother, my older 
brother and me of her experiences with 
Seminole culture while we lived on the 
Brighton Reservation with my father. 
She stressed the importance of knowing 
our history and heritage. She taught us 
about Osceola, how Native Americans 
and black slaves helped each other during 
slavery and many other aspects of African 
and Native American history. 

Although most of my life was spent 
outside the reservations and had nothing 
to do with my Native American roots, I 
always felt that I had to give back and 
represent my ancestors properly. 

I grew up poor. The night my twin 
and I graduated from kindergarten, 
my mother took us to a restaurant to 
celebrate. My mother saved for several 
months just so she could afford to take us 
out to eat. I think the meal was like $50. 
It took years for my brothers and me to 
learn how bad things were financially 
because my mother hid it from us. Despite 
the circumstances, we never lacked 
anything, nor felt there were limitations 
to what we could accomplish. As an adult 
Tribal member, those childhood years 
of struggle and scarcity seem a distant 
memory. We’re so abundantly blessed 
that it can cause many to lose motivation 
and sight of the things that truly matter. 

After graduating from high school, I 
left Kannapolis, North Carolina to attend 
Gardner- Webb University. I remember 
being so anxious and excited to go to 
college and thrive. I wanted to enjoy the 
freedoms (and responsibilities) that come 
with being an adult. But once I legally 
became one, things changed. Over the 
next couple years, I noticed that my drive 
to succeed was depleting. There were 
times I felt as if I were existing instead 
of living. I lacked direction in life. 
Relationships with friends and family 
began to change. I had poor money 
management skills. My grades suffered. I 
didn’t feel worthy of having good things 
happen to me. I was extremely miserable. 

Then, after I became a father, things 
improved. I realized that many of the 
negative experiences I had in college, and 
in my life, originated with me. I had spent 
so much time blaming others and feeling 
sorry for myself that I failed to see how 
fortunate I was. This realization led to me 
loving myself more and letting go of those 
thoughts of self-doubt and uncertainty. 
I had more peace and joy. More money. 
And, most importantly, a truer sense of 
purpose. After earning my bachelor’s 
degree, I was burned out from school. So 
for the next two years or so, I worked on 
building a stronger foundation in my life. 
I married, traveled and just relaxed. These 
things helped me get out of the despair I 
had grown so accustomed to. 

While in college, Linda Iley believed 
that Seminole Media Productions would 
be the department I ’ d work well in because 
I was majoring in communications. Prior 
to moving to Florida, I did entertain 
thoughts of staying in North Carolina. 
Everything was starting to flourish while 
living there. In the end, I felt that working 
for the Tribe would be the better long- 
term decision. So, this past spring, my 
family and I moved to Florida. 

I met with Alphonza Green, the 
tribalwide educational services manager, 
in August to discuss working in ACD. He 
heads the program, which allows Tribal 
members to work in the department that 
best caters to what they have a degree 
and an interest in. Over two years, they 
gain professional work experience 
throughout the various departments. I 
had briefly considered working for the 
Tribal Career Development program, the 
casino’s management program offered to 

♦ See ACD EXPERIENCE on page 4B 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — A video of Jenna 
Billie at only 16 months old identifying 
letters of the alphabet could have been 
perceived as an awesome learning fluke - 
until three months later when she recited the 
alphabet in Spanish and sounded out each 
letter. 

Fast forward to last month when Jenna, 
at age 4 and 1 month, was accepted into 
Mensa International, an organization for the 
top 2 percent most intelligent people in the 
world. 

Her parents, Jennifer and Jonah Billie, 
of Hollywood, were not surprised - they 
were convinced. 

“When she was a baby, she was learning 
to speak while learning the ABCs in English 
and Spanish. We knew there was something 
special about her,” Jennifer Billie said. 

Around age 2, Jenna began connecting 
the letters and sounding out words. 

By 3, enrolled in her first preschool, 
Jenna was so intellectually advanced that 
teachers told her parents their little girl did 
not fit in - she had already taught herself 
to read. 

“Jenna qualified for VPK (voluntary 
prekindergarten) and we were so excited, 
but even the teacher there said Jenna knew 
more than she could teach her,” Jennifer 
Billie said. 

A teacher suggested that Jenna undergo 
an intelligence test so better school choices 
could be made for her future. At the office 
of Pembroke Pines clinical psychologist 
Dr. David A. Lustig, Jenna tested above the 
99.6 percentile of her age group. 

“The doctor sat us down and told us 
that not only is she gifted, but in a typical 
classroom of gifted children, Jenna would 
probably be the most gifted,” Jennifer Billie 
said. 

Mensa International membership came 
next for the little girl with the irresistible 
smile who takes ballet and gymnastics 
lessons every Wednesday and Thursday. 

According to the Mensa website, the 
organization boasts 120,000 members 
globally who range from age 2 through 100 
years and older. Most are between the ages 
of 20 and 60. 

Acceptance into Mensa is granted after 
a person proves he or she has scored within 
the upper 2 percent of the general world 
population in an approved and supervised 


BIG CYPRESS — For nearly 700 
students from cities and towns that surround 
the Big Cypress Reservation, hours at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 18th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration equaled 
one awesome out-of-classroom adventure. 

“The culture, the alligators, the 
dancing, the crafts, the clothing - it was a 
really great and fun experience,” said Sarah 
Jagesser, 11, of Girl Scout Troop 20024 in 


intelligence test (IQ test). Because some 
actual individual scores can vary depending 
on the many IQ tests allowed by Mensa, the 
organization uses population averages to 
qualify applicants. 

Some tests are not valid for children 
younger than 1 6. Intelligently gifted children 
can be accepted after appropriate testing at 
school or through a private psychologist. 

Now, two months past her fourth 
birthday, Jenna attends prekindergarten at 
Apple Tree Montessori School in Southwest 
Ranches. 

The school follows the Montessori 
practice of encouraging children to learn 
independently at their own pace. Teachers 
provide learning environments rich with 


Palm Beach Gardens. 

Adult chaperones at the Nov. 6-7 event 
echoed Sarah’s sentiment. 

“Best of all for the children was the 
friendship circle dance ... they really loved 
the dancing,” said troop leader Laura Brihn. 

But on opening day, before the dancing 
began, Tampa medicine man Bobby Henry 
taught briefly about a handful of traditions 
that survived generations - and he dispelled 
myths. 

Seminoles did not use drums to keep 
the dance beat, he told the first morning 


academic and experiential opportunities 
in language arts, mathematics, geography, 
computers and science. 

When she is not in school, Jenna rips 
through store-bought workbooks for first- 
graders and asks grown-ups a million 
questions, retaining all the answers. On a 
recent Saturday, because she likes planets, 
Jenna crafted a revolving model of the solar 
system for a school show and tell. 

“We always have to find new challenges 
for her,” Jennifer Billie said. 

Jennifer and Jonah Billie admit they 
sometimes forget that Jenna is only 4. Her 
questions are constant and her conversation 
is dynamic. 

Other times, she acts her age - like 


group, and they used shakers instead. Some 
of the earliest jingle shakers that females 
concealed under dresses were fashioned 
from soda cans cut into small pieces, formed 
into conical shapes and then tied together 
and strapped to their legs. 

“The leaders of the dance also used 
the rattle to make the rain,” Henry told the 
crowd. 

He revealed to the children that he, like 
many Seminole children who were raised 
in the Everglades 50 years ago, was never 
formally educated. 


during a photo shoot when she picked up a 
fistful of dirt and tossed it over a neighbor’s 
fence. 

So what does a pint-sized genius who 
loves monkeys and bananas, books about 
bugs and chocolate ice cream dream about 
becoming when she grows up? Jennifer 
Billie said her daughter can be anything 
she wants, from a ballerina to a doctor to 
an astronaut. 

Jenna wants to be a princess. 

“You are already a princess,” her 
mother said. 

But a Mensa child knows her limits - 
for now. 

“No, mommy, I’m still just a little girl,” 
Jenna said. 


“Then, some of the children were sad 
because they don’t go to school but our 
mothers said go in the woods with your bow 
and arrow, that is your school,” Henry said. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
told dozens of Ahfachkee School students 
to welcome the other students. Ahfachkee 
children arrived throughout the day in 
classroom shifts and later on the heels of 
parents and grandparents. 

“Make sure you kids say hello to the 
other kids. That’s how we show fellowship 
and make friends. We want people coming 
back to visit on a regular basis,” Rep. Frank 
said. 

Shortly after, visitors abandoned 
bleacher seats and joined hands with Henry 
and other Tribal members in a serpentine 
line that circled and stomped through the 
stage area. 

All the guest children toured the 
Museum to view permanent historic exhibits 
and the Museum’s temporary shows, such 
as “It’s Not a Costume - Modern Seminole 
Patchwork,” which tells the story about 
the traditional Seminole garb as evolving 
fashion. 

JanCarlos Braulio, one of 1 1 6 second- 
grade students from Eastside Elementary 
School in Clewiston, said his favorite part 
of the visit was watching Tribal member 
Billy Walker do tricks with a 6-foot gator. 

“The alligator kept trying to bite the 
man. It was pretty amazing,” JanCarlos 
said. 

Walker taught the audience many 
alligator facts that included how to tell 
the difference between male and female 
alligators, how many babies can be bom in 
one clutch and how mightily powerful the 
reptiles become in adulthood. 

But most importantly, Walker told 
spectators that wrestling alligators for 
tourists evolved from days long gone when 
curious motorists would stop their cars 
along roadways on reservations to watch 
Seminole men wrangle the gators to their 
camps for food and hides for trading. 

“When I was 6 or 7 years old I was 
already hunting alligator on the way to 

+ See AIAC on page 4B 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal medicine man Bobby Henry leads a serpentine line of students, teachers and Seminole Tribe members in a friendship stomp dance Nov. 6 at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki- Museum’s 18th annual American Indian Arts Celebration. 





Beverly Bidney 

Aaron Tommie 


AIAC brings museum learning outdoors 

Children by hundreds learn Seminole history culture 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 
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Charter School October 
students of the month 


PECS students send taste 
of home to troops overseas 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month: Jenna Huff, Elainna 
Fonseca, Kesha Jenkins, Heidi Thomas, Lindi Carter, Serene King, Waniya Fortner, Hannah 
Platt, Miley Jimmie, Keanu Bert, Lason Baker, Neela Jones, Merlelaysia Billie, Creek 
Gopher, Hannah Wilson, Tiera Garner, Terald Garner, Karlyne Urbina, Makya King and Caleb 
Burton. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Leilani Burton, Ramone Baker and Kaleb Doctor. 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Traci Mendez’s 
eighth-grade reading class at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School recently learned 
how much magazines, letters and snacks 
mean to troops serving overseas when Gina 
Buhlmaier visited Nov. 13 to tell them about 
Loving Our Heroes. 

Buhlmaier founded the nonprofit 
organization several months after her son 
Kory was deployed by the Air Force to 
Saudi Arabia in July 2014. Like any caring 
mother, she wanted to make his life a 
little more comfortable, so she sent him a 
package filled with nonperishable goodies. 
His response opened her eyes. 

“He said so many guys don’t get 
anything from home, so he let them take 
some of his stuff,” said Buhlmaier, of 
Okeechobee. “He asked me to send two 
packages next time, one for him and one to 
share. That’s how it all started.” 

She began sending about five boxes 
a week. In September 2014 she formed 
Loving Our Heroes to raise money to send 
more. Each box is sent through the U.S. 
Postal Service priority mail 
APO/FPO flat rate box, 
which costs about $16 to 
mail and close to $50 more 
to fill. The packages go to 
troops in Afghanistan, Iraq, 

Pakistan, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia in all branches of the 
military. 

The class’s involvement 
in Loving Our Heroes 
serves two purposes: to help 
troops and to participate in 
a contest that will be part of 
Celebrate Literacy Week in 
January 2016. The contest 
is for service projects that 
promote good citizenship 
and enhance literacy, while 
serving the community. 

Buhlmaier did not arrive 
at PECS empty-handed; she 
brought five boxes already 
filled with candy, crackers, 
cookies, chips, drink mix, 
shelf-stable fruit cups and 
more. The students were 
prepared with magazines 
and letters, which they 
added to the packages. 

Kamani Smith, 14, has 
a few cousins in the military 
and was happy to help. 

“We’re helping 


soldiers,” Kamani said. “If my family 
wasn’t able to send things, I’m sure they 
would appreciate it. Everyone loves a taste 
of home, no matter where you are.” 

Soldiers often reply to letters and put 
them, along with pictures and photographs, 
on a morale wall on base. 

“They sacrifice and miss out on so 
much at home,” Buhlmaier said. “Even 
if they don’t know you, the packages and 
letters mean so much.” 

Loving Our Heroes sent 140 care 
packages last year and aims to send 340 by 
the end of 2015. Buhlmaier always seeks 
donations of healthy snacks, nonperishable 
food, microwavable food in its own bowl 
and toiletries. She said jerky is a favorite of 
the soldiers, but they also enjoy trail mix, 
granola bars, fruit cups, drink mix packages, 
peanut butter, tuna and Nutella. 

The care packages go to specific people, 
who Buhlmaier finds through her son, his 
friends or other people who know soldiers 
serving overseas. Troops can also find the 
organization on Facebook and request a 
package. 

“I think it’s good because you are 
helping the soldiers and telling them you 


“Everyone loves 
a taste of home, 
no matter where 
you are.” 

- Kamani Smith, 14, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 


care about them,” said Kaleb Doctor, 13. 

After the class activity, Buhlmaier left 
with the five boxes ready to take to the post 
office, plenty of magazines for future care 
packages and a check from the PECS Parent 
Teacher Student Organization for $500. 

For more information, visit www. 
www.Facebook.com/LovingOurHeroes or 
GoFundMe.com/LovingOurHeroes. 



Beverly Bidney 

Students of Traci Mendez’s eighth-grade class at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School examine boxes Nov. 13 that will 
be sent to troops overseas. Instructional coach Stephanie Tedders, at right, shows students and Mendez, in center, 
what has been packed in the boxes. 



45th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 



February 5 - 7 . 2016 

Hard Rock Live 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 
1 Seminole Way • Hollywood, FL 333M 


$i5°k+ in Pow Wow Prizes 

Live Music 
Alligator Shows 
and more! 

Tribal Fair Hotline - 866.625.5374 

Vendors contact: 

B ^ _ Virginia Osceola - 954292.2597 or 

Elrod Bowers - 954.383.6771 

Pow Wow information call: 
Wanda Bowers - 954444.9827 
Jackie Osceola- 954850.3100, 
Trudy Osceola - 954.347.6347, 
or Eugenia Osceola - 786.537.1905 

Camping information call: 
Alice Tucker - 954.732.8353 or 
Intaz Kahn - 954.818.6065 

^Primitive camping will be available. 
No alcohol or drugs allowed. 
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Red Ribbon Week filled with camaraderie 



Eileen Soler 

Led by Ahfachkee School music teacher Jania Harden, students sing and dance to Aretha Franklin’s ‘Respect’ during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon Week 
parade Oct. 20. The theme for this year’s Red Ribbon Week was ‘Respect Yourself, Be Drug Free.’ 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Across reservations, in keeping with the 
Red Ribbon mission, communities gathered 
to present a unified and visible commitment 
to a drug-free future. 

From color runs, poster contests, 
marches against drugs, pledges and 
promises, the Seminole Tribe stood strong 
against drugs and celebrated the week’s 
theme, “Respect Yourself, Be Drug Free.” 

The Red Ribbon campaign and the 
tradition of displaying Red Ribbons as a 
symbol of intolerance of drug use began 
in 1985 after the killing of DEA agent 
Enrique (Kiki) Camarena in Mexico. The 
agent was kidnapped and murdered by drug 
dealers angered by information provided 
by Camarena that led to a Mexican army- 
led destruction of a 2,500-acre marijuana 
plantation. 

To commemorate Camarena’s battle 
against illegal drugs, family and friends 
began wearing badges of red silk, which 
later became ribbons. In 1988, the National 
Family Partnership held the first Red 
Ribbon Celebration. 

Since then, Red Ribbon Week has been 
commemorated in schools and communities 
nationwide. 

In Fort Pierce, activities began Oct. 9 
after the message was conveyed loud and 
clear. 

“This is to remind us to be aware of 
how drugs can hurt people,” said Valerie 
Marone, Center for Behavior Health 
prevention specialist. “If someone asks you 
if you want alcohol or drugs, I want you to 
stand tall and say no.” 

Youth and adults enjoyed an evening of 
food, fellowship, karaoke and wearing silly 
accessories for portraits in a photo booth. 

On Oct. 26 in Hollywood, preschoolers 
presented seniors with plants in decorated 
pots to symbolize their promise to remain 
drug free for life. The kids also sang and 
recited the pledge of allegiance in Mikasuki. 

Afterward, children, teachers and 
parents marched through the reservation to 
show their Red Ribbon resolve. 


On Oct. 27, the empty landscape 
of Seminole Estates in Hollywood was 
transformed with color. Participants of the 
third annual Red Ribbon 5K Color Run 
began with clean, white palettes and ended 
with color-laden T-shirts and plenty of 
laughs along the way to the finish line. 

About 75 community members, ran, 
walked and wheeled through a gauntlet 
of bucket-wielding employees tossing 
handfuls of colorful powder on them. But 
first, Fire Rescue doused participants with 
water to make sure the color stuck. 

The Hollywood community 
participated in additional Red Ribbon events 
that included a youth basketball tournament 
and talent show at the airnasium. 

A parade Oct. 20 sent Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School staff, teachers and 
students, plus dozens of tribal department 
employees, police and firefighters, to 
the street for a march against substance 
abuse. The fun continued the next day 
with a preschool Red Ribbon Get Fit event 
and Color Run much like the event in 
Hollywood. 

A family poster contest, door decorating 
contest and community dinner rounded out 
Brighton Red Ribbon Week Oct. 19-22. 

Immokalee Red Ribbon kicked off 
Oct. 19 with a “Take the Pledge” Color 
Run hosted by the Health Department. 
Youth teamed up in the Wipeout Challenge 
obstacle course, hosted by the Recreation 
Department and Council Office. A prayer 
walk through the reservation followed by 
dinner completed events in Immokalee. 

In Big Cypress, Ahfachkee School 
students lined Josie Billie Highway to cheer 
on a parade of passing floats and vehicles 
that featured dozens of tribal leaders, 
department employees, children and teens 
decked in creative costumes to herald drug- 
and alcohol-free lives. 

Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola and his support team donned 
military fatigues and squirt guns to combat 
substance abuse. On the Recreation float, 
Big Cypress kids dressed like bananas, 
grapes, apples and other fruits to support 
healthy eating for fruitful living. Ahfachkee 


School’s float sounded the Aretha Franklin 
song “Respect” while students dressed like 
1960s hippies lip-synched and danced. 

The Ahfachkee School float won first 
place in the reservation’s Red Ribbon event 
best float contest. 

President Mitchell Cypress, who 
candidly discussed his battle against alcohol 
in a 2013 Seminole Tribune article, told an 
audience at the award presentation to, “Just 
say no.” 


“We have a long way to go in this 
fight, but it’s more than wearing red shirts 
and being in a parade. Drugging affects 
everyone and we, as role models, have to be 
the example. If we do it, others will. If we 
don’t do it, they won’t,” President Cypress 
said. 

Billie Cypress, who performed on the 
award-winning float, said children and 
teenagers should think about their families 
if they are tempted to take drugs or drink. 


“Kids have to remember that drugs get 
you nowhere,” Billie Cypress said. 

Red Ribbon events tribalwide 
concluded Oct. 24 in Clewiston with the 
sixth annual Red Ribbon Benefit Golf 
Classic tournament hosted by Seminoles in 
Recovery to raise funds for the 2015 Florida 
Native American Recovery Convention. 

Staff reporter Eileen Soler contributed 
to this report. 



Scare Dn 

l/ Awayl 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers and their teachers walk through the reservation Oct. 26 in solidarity with the Red Ribbon campaign. 




Beverly Bidney 

Salina Dorgan holds her great-nephew Maddox Newkirk during the Fort Pierce Red Ribbon event 
Oct. 9. 



Beverly Bidney 

Sereniti Smith has fun singing karaoke with backup dancer Fletcher Sanders 
during the Fort Pierce Red Ribbon event at Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center. 


Eileen Soler 

Brenda Tommie and Wyatt Bruised Head, 8, toss candy from the Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena float during the Big Cypress Red Ribbon Week 
parade. 


Beverly Bidney 

Boys run through a puff of color Oct. 27 during the Hollywood Reservation’s third annual Red Ribbon 
Color Run at Seminole Estates. 
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Parents schooled on 
drugs, social media 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Education 
Department’s Parent Advisory Committee 
(PAC) meeting in Hollywood Nov. 17 
educated parents about the dangers of social 
media and synthetic drugs. 

“Broward County is exploding with 
flakka,” said Seminole Police Department 
Capt. Kevin Tyrie. “It would be naive to 
think it’s not here on the reservation.” 

Synthetic drugs - flakka is currently 
the most widespread - are made from man- 
made chemicals imported from China. 
The primary ingredient in flakka is alpha- 
PVP, a volatile and unpredictable synthetic 
stimulant. Other synthetics are Spice, K2, 
Molly and bath salts. 

Broward Sheriff’s Office Lt. Ozzy 
Tianga showed parents videos of drug 
users exhibiting uncontrollable and bizarre 
behavior, psychosis and paranoia. 

“Broward is the epicenter for synthetic 
drugs,” Tianga said. “Flakka is the most 
popular one on the streets now, but that will 
change.” 

Tianga said between September 2014 
and 2015 there were 58 deaths in Broward 
attributed to synthetic drugs, and hospital 
admissions of overdoses average about 
11 per day countywide. Symptoms of 
overdoses include kidney failure, seizures 
and death. 

“It is the most addictive drug there is,” 
Tianga said. “The drugs kill quickly. It shuts 
their brains down and they become organ 
donors.” 

South Florida has long had a tradition 
of drug trafficking and addiction, beginning 
in the 1970s, Tianga said. Over the years 
problem drugs have included marijuana, 
Quaaludes, cocaine and pharmaceutical 
pills. 

“We got rid of the pills but not the 
dealer or the user,” Tianga said. “They were 
just waiting for the next thing and it is here. 
This is the testing ground.” 

Synthetic drugs all have 
methamphetamine as its base, but its 
chemical structure is tweaked to change 
the characteristic of each drug. The drugs 
mimic the effects of other illicit drugs 
including marijuana, cocaine and crack but 
cause unpredictable reactions and remain 
in the system for hours. Body temperature 
spikes immediately, sometimes up to 105 
degrees, leading many users to crave water 
and tear off their clothing, Tianga said. 


The drugs come in various forms 
including pills, capsules, powder, crystals 
and liquid. They can be swallowed, smoked, 
snorted, vaped and shot through a needle 
like heroin. 

Parents learned that no two batches 
of synthetics are the same, even though 
some were sold in convenience stores 
in legitimate-looking packages. Scooby 
Snax, a version of Spice, was marketed to 
children, Tianga said. 

Parents voiced concerns that their 
children do not understand the danger posed 
by the drugs. 

“This is something I think the kids 
should see,” Melissa Demayo said. “It’s 
been marketed to them and it’s scary.” 

Tianga blames rap music for the rapid 
rate in which synthetics infiltrated society. 
He played songs by Trick Daddy, Kanye 
West, Tyga and Rick Ross who all sing the 
praises of Molly. A video of LeBron James 
singing one of the songs during practice 
before a Miami Heat game showed how 
accepted the drugs have become. 

“Explain to your Tribal members what 
is going on with these drugs right now,” 
Tianga said. 

A second presentation during the 
meeting divulged hidden dangers found 
in popular websites and apps. Michael 
Gordon, president of Dataveillance, showed 
parents what to look for and how to monitor 
their children. 

“Kids ages 13-18 post the most and put 
stuff out there that they shouldn’t,” Gordon 
said. “Social media is the No. 1 activity 
online.” 

The three most popular apps for 
children and teens are Facebook, Twitter 
and Instagram, but they are also familiar 
with Snapchat, Ask.fm, Tumblr, Whisper, 
Yik Yak, Kik messenger and Poof. Gordon 
said all pose dangers because the sites allow 
users to remain anonymous. People are not 
always who they say and predators are not 
uncommon, he said. He offered an example 
of “Susan,” who was a 42-year-old man 
posing as a 15 -year-old girl. 

“They just made plans to meet at a 
park,” Gordon said. “Ill-intended strangers 
easily connect with young people. These 
apps aren’t good for our kids.” 

Gordon said parents need to know what 
their children do online to protect them. 

“You need to set up the settings,” he 
said. “You need to look at their phones 
to know what sites they are on. Kids can 
always be tracked.” 



Eileen Soler 

Students are awed Nov. 6 while watching an alligator wrestling show by Seminole culture teacher 
Billy Walker during the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 18th annual American Indian Arts Celebration at 
Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ AIAC 

From page 1 B 


school. No one would barely ever see me in 
shoes. Hardly any cars were on the road but 
tourists would stop and give us money to 
take pictures,” Walker said. 

Soon, he realized that tourists would 
pay more if he did tricks with the alligators 
- like kissing the alligator’s snout. Walker 
did his first official alligator show in 1988 
at age 13. 

Van Samuels, an Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum tour guide, led the event program 


as master of ceremonies. While introducing 
performances that included a hand-to-hand 
Seminole War fighting demonstration and 
traditional dances of the Cherokee Nation, 
Samuels weaved historical and cultural 
information about many Native American 
Tribes. 

“It’s a very huge responsibility for 
Native Americans to pass down the culture 
and traditions. It’s also important for visitors 
to know we, like the Seminole Tribe, are 
a vibrant people,” Samuels said. “Some 
people might think Native Americans are 
part of the past, but here we are in 2015 and 
we are very much alive.” 


♦ ACD EXPERIENCE 

From page 1 B 


Tribal members. Ultimately, I chose ACD 
because I wanted to utilize my degree. 

Before I started working, some feelings 
of self-doubt resurfaced. I was very anxious 
to work. Was I prepared to work? How 
will my colleagues treat me? I decided that 
by doing my best, I couldn’t go wrong. 
Cousins, friends and colleagues - and many 
others - have supported me, which has 
helped tremendously. I definitely feel as if 
I’ve been working in the Tribe for years. 
That’s how comfortable people have made 
me feel. 

My first few weeks were spent working 
in the Executive Operations Office, where 
I learned of different departments and their 
functions. But throughout my duration in 
the ACD program, I will primarily work in 
Seminole Media Productions, starting with 


The Seminole Tribune, then Broadcasting 
and Business Marketing. After completing 
the program, I hope to be versatile in many 
aspects of media and business. 

Learning even more about Seminole 
culture has helped me better appreciate the 
sacrifices our ancestors have made. Their 
selfless acts paved the way for the success 
we experience now. Many of them gave 
their lives fighting for what they believed. 
No matter how tough things seemed, they 
never quit. We are all bom with that warrior 
spirit. It seemed as if they were always 
thinking of something greater than what 
they experienced and saw at the time. We 
are their descendants. Once I started to tmly 
understand the magnitude of how blessed 
we Seminoles are, I knew I had to show my 
ancestors that I was tmly grateful. 

Working for the Tribe is my way of 
paying back, showing my respect and doing 
my part to help our people continue toward 
a bright future. 



Beverly Bidney 

Alyssa Bowers and Maya Bowers learn to use a stethoscope from 
firefighter Vasile Mircea at the Nov. 17 Police Explorers meeting. 



Beverly Bidney 

Firefighter Vasile Mircea reads the gauge attached to the cuff on 
Nettie Smith, who laughs as Kenyen Arriola takes her blood pressure 
during the Hollywood Police Explorers meeting. 




Beverly Bidney 

Griffin Billie watches as firefighter Vasile Mircea looks at the gauge 
measuring his blood pressure, taken by Sheldon Osceola, during the 
Hollywood Police Explorers meeting. 


Police Explorers double as 
paramedics, investigators 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood 
Police Explorers became paramedics and 
detectives for an evening as they learned 
how to check for vital signs and uncover 
important clues at crime scenes. 

Seminole Fire Rescue and Police 
departments teamed up Nov. 17 to offer 
Explorers hands-on experience in their 
areas of expertise. 

Paramedics brought equipment so 
Explorers could check each other’s blood 
pressure. The youth also learned how to 
find a pulse to calculate heart rate and how 
to check the respiration rate of a patient. 

“Look, listen and feel for 30 seconds,” 
said firefighter/paramedic Mackinley 


Pratt. “Then multiply by two to get the 
breathing rate. Normal is 12 to 20 breaths 
per minute.” 

The Explorers took each other’s 
pulses by pressing on the artery at the 
wrist, counting the beats for 30 seconds 
and then multiplying by two again to find 
the number of heart beats per minute. The 
normal range is 60 to 100. 

Next, they placed blood pressure 
cuffs on each other and listened carefully 
through stethoscopes for heartbeats that 
would determine the pressure, which was 
displayed on a dial gauge on the cuff. They 
also used a digital blood pressure machine 
to get the same results automatically. 

After the paramedics packed up their 
equipment, Seminole Police Department 
Officer Kyle Boyd explained basic 


definitions of crime scenes and evidence 
and engaged the group in memory games. 
He also outlined the protocol used at crime 
scenes to preserve evidence and interview 
witnesses. 

During the memory challenge, Boyd 
showed a screen with 20 items and gave 
the group 30 seconds to memorize each 
one. Items were random and included 
a telephone, kite, hammer, plant, clock, 
scissors, ice cream cone and house. They 
had two minutes to write down all they 
remembered. The highest score of the 
evening belonged to Kaitlynn Gorney with 
13. 

“It shows you when a crime happens, 
you have to remember everything,” Boyd 
said. “Things happen real fast, so you have 
to work hard to remember.” 


Tiny scholars dive into big kid books 



Eileen Soler 

Jason Billie tries to decide which book he wants to read at the Scholastic 
Book Fair in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

Aubriana Billie is thrilled to read a book about Bubble and 
Cuddles during the Big Cypress Scholastic Book Fair. The 
weeklong event inspired reading and learning for the students. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Alizayah Alvarado joins her Hollywood Preschool 
playmates at their annual trick-or-treat event to collect 
as much candy as possible Oct. 28 in the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center gymnasium. 



Beverly Bidney 




Beverly Bidney 

Avynn Holata leads her class of Hollywood preschoolers to the Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
where they filled their bags with treats courtesy of tribal departments. 


Eileen Soler 

Teacher aide Beautine Cohens escorts Lane Gopher and Zoey Calisce from Halloween trick-or-treat 
festivities Oct. 28 at the Brighton Preschool. 


Eileen Soler 

Isabella Virto happily shows off her Halloween trick-or-treat take 
after the Brighton Preschool Halloween party. 




Delilah Hall gets some help from her mom, Lily Hall, during 
the Hollywood Preschool trick-or-treat event. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood preschoolers Liam Bowers and Jessell Young march across 
the ball field to go trick-or-treating at Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Adorable little ghouls Peyton Cypress and Chaos Micco collect treats at the Hollywood Preschool 
trick-or-treat event. 


Eileen Soler 

Brighton Preschool students are engrossed with collecting Halloween goodies during the school’s 
annual trick-or-treat event. 


Eileen Soler 


Beverly Bidney 

Treats in hand, Hollywood preschoolers head back across the ball field to school after a successful trick- 
or-treat at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Children from the Brighton Preschool are excited to gather 
as much candy and toys as possible during a community 
giveaway at the school. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ava-Jae Cypress watches as her bag is filled with goodies 
during the Hollywood Preschool Halloween event. 
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Photo courtesy of Brighton Boys & Girls Club 

Leviticus Berry and Tammy Martinez complete a Halloween obstacle course Oct. 30 during the 
Brighton Boys & Girls Club second annual Fear Factor and Halloween party. 


Photo courtesy of Immokalee Boys & Girls Club 

Jasmine Garcia and counselor Adriana Lara pose 
for a photo Oct. 27 at Immokalee Boys & Girls Club 
second annual Halloween dodge ball throw down. 


Photo courtesy of Brighton Boys & Girls Club 

Willo James and Dakota Fish enjoy a Silly String fight during the Brighton Boys & Girls Club 
second annual Fear Factor and Halloween party. 



Photo courtesy of Immokalee Boys & Girls Club 

From left, Josiah Arteaga, Denise Gonzalez, Amani Cummings and Tia Billie show off their costumes at the 
Immokalee Boys & Girls Club second annual Halloween dodge ball throw down. 



Photo courtesy of Brighton Boys & Girls Club 

Brighton youth compete in a rat hole run by working as a team to get to the finish line before the other group. From left 
are Jaiden Gould, Greyson Johns, Brandon Gabbard, Kashyra Urbina, Tiyanni Anderson, Tammy Martinez, Dakota Fish, 
Jaydence Urbina, Briann Woodham and Jordan Johnson. 
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Smithsonian Affiliate 


Big Cypress Reservation 
34725 west Boundary Rd., Clewiston, FL 33440 
(863) 902-1 113 / www.ahtahthiki.com 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


Telling Our Stories 


AN ORAL HISTORY EXHIBIT 


Li % r * ; * t 




Nov. 14, 2015 - May 10, 2016 

RECEPTION TO BE HELD 

January 16, 2016 
Refreshments will be served 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



DEC. 14, 2015 - NOV. 24, 2016 
c^g cejotion JAN. 16, 2016 
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Kevin Johnson 

Blevyns Jumper, from the Big Cypress 
Reservation, practices snapping Nov. 10 
at American Heritage School in Plantation. 
Blevyns is in his second season as Heritage’s 
long snapper. The Patriots finished the 
regular season ranked among the top teams 
in the nation. 


High hopes for 
long snapper 
Blevyns Jumper 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — While one of the 
elite high school football programs in the 
country practiced in early November, its 
head coach took a break on the sideline, 
gazed across the field and proudly 
brought up the variety of backgrounds 
that accompany his American Heritage 
School players. 

“I’ve got a singer; I’ve got a bunch 
of dancers; I’ve got a cowboy; I’ve got 
a 4-foot-5, 95-pound running back,” 
Mike Rumph said. “We’re as diverse as it 
comes, and then every ethnicity you can 
think of: Bohemian, Jamaican, Seminole 
Indian, Haitian, African American, 
Jewish kids.” 

The melting pot in Plantation churned 
its way to an 8-1 record in the regular 
season before attention shifted to the state 
playoffs. For the second year in a row, 
6-foot-5, 190-pound Seminole cowboy 
Blevyns Jumper is the long snapper for 
Heritage, which concluded the regular 
season ranked No. 1 in Florida’s Class 5A 
poll and 11th in the nation by MaxPreps. 
Those hands from the Big Cypress 
Reservation used for lassoing steer in 
rodeo arenas proved handy on football 
fields, too. 

“We barely have any issues on punt 
team or field goal because he’s so good at 
what he does,” Rumph said. 

Blevyns’ contributions also come on 
punt coverage when work remains to be 
done after the ball is hiked. 

“Pretty much every time [Blevyns] 
goes out there, he makes a tackle or has 
an assist. He’s a tremendous asset to us,” 
said Rumph, whose team won a state title 
in 2013 with Blevyns’ brother Andre on 
the squad and repeated that feat in 2014 
with both brothers. 

Even as state and national accolades 
accumulate for Heritage, Blevyns said 
the team’s mantra is always to keep 
everything in perspective. 

“Don’t let that get to your head, 
saying, T’m the best because I’m at the 
best school.’ Work your hardest at the 
best school, and then you will be the 
best,” said Blevyns, who was honored 
along with his fellow teammates from the 
Class of 2016 during the team’s senior 
night and regular season finale Oct. 30. 

A year ago, Andre was among 
the senior night honorees. With Andre 
away playing football at Hutchinson 
Community College in Kansas, this time 
it was Blevyns’ turn as he was joined by 
his parents, Josh and Andrea, and younger 
sisters Ahnie and Canaan in a pregame 
ceremony. The Patriots proceeded to cap 
off the night with a district-clinching 38- 
15 win against Hallandale. 

“That was a good senior night,” 
Blevyns said. 

As a long snapper, Blevyns’ main 
responsibility is to make sure snaps on 
extra points, field goals and punts are 
delivered promptly and accurately. It’s a 
role he takes seriously. 

“Don’t get psyched out about what 
position you’re in and how to do it; just 
go out there, take a deep breath and snap 
this,” Blevyns said about his approach to 
snapping, which has worked. 

Among senior long snappers, Blevyns 
is ranked No. 61 in the nation by Rubio 
Long Snapping. Unfortunately for long 
snappers, the position does not generate 
the same scholarship opportunities 

♦ See BLEVYNS JUMPER on page 2C 


Strong Seminole contenders 
ride for Tribe at INFR 

Jobe Johns notches two top 10 finishes in Las Vegas 



Smith Rodeo Photos/Matilda Smith 

Jobe Johns, 17, of Lake Placid, gets ready to take down a steer during the Indian National Finals Rodeo held Nov. 8-12 in Las Vegas. Jobe, in his first 
INFR competing against adults, placed eighth in steer wrestling and sixth in calf roping. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAS VEGAS — Indian National Finals 
Rodeo turned 40 in November, meaning 
it’s been around longer than most of the 
cowboys and cowgirls who represented 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida at this year’s 
event in Las Vegas. 

More than a dozen Seminoles competed 
among Indian Country’s elite in junior, 
senior and adult divisions from Nov. 8-12 
on the dirt at South Point Equestrian Center. 
Most of the Seminoles qualified through the 
Eastern Indian Rodeo Association. 

Jobe Johns and his cousin Jacoby Johns 
were the lone Seminoles who advanced past 
qualifying rounds in Las Vegas to reach the 
short go finals. 

At 5 -foot-8 and about 145 pounds, 
17-year-old Jobe Johns ventured into 
INFR’s adult division for the first time. 
Facing older and bigger competitors didn’t 
faze Jobe, who produced the Tribe’s most 
impressive performance by finishing sixth 
overall in calf roping and eighth overall in 
steer wrestling. 

“It means a lot being 1 7 and roping with 
the big guys,” said Jobe, a home-schooled 
high school senior. 

Jobe, the son of Tara and retired rodeo 
champion Billy Joe Johns, made his first trip 
to INFR since 2010 when he competed as a 
junior at age 12. Spectators filled the 4,800- 
seat capacity arena, described by INFR as 
being “nearly sold out.” 

“It’s just business; you’re not out there 
to play around,” Jobe said. 

A top 1 5 average through three 
preliminary rounds earned Jobe and his 
horse Dalilah a spot in the calf roping short 
go round. The teen cowboy from Lake 
Placid and the 8-year-old gray quarter- 
horse from Texas thrived at the right time as 
they combined to turn in the second fastest 
performance in the short go. Jobe’s time of 
8.95 seconds boosted him a few notches up 
the final leaderboard. 


“She’s a good horse. I got her from 
Texas about a year ago,” he said. “She’s 
easy, but she can be mean to other horses.” 

A leg wound kept Dalilah out of action 
earlier this year, but she fully recovered. 

“Over the past five months, we’ve 
really started to click,” Jobe said. 

Jobe was one of only three calf ropers 


to score under 10 seconds in short go. 

“I had a good calf. I just went out there 
and scored good,” he said. 

In steer wrestling, Jobe again shined 
on the big stage in short go. He tackled the 
steer in 4.36 seconds, the fourth- fastest time 
out of the final 1 5 competitors and by far his 
best time in four rounds. 


Although he was 2,300 miles from 
home, Jobe competed with the Tribe close 
to his heart, literally. The front of Jobe’s 
competition shirts are adorned by a Hard 
Rock Cafe patch on his right shoulder and 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida patch on the 

+ See INFR on page 2C 


Darkside lights up Hollywood 
benefit basketball tournament 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The opposing team 
was dropping 3 -pointers from everywhere, 
yet Alonzo Wargolet was not concerned. 
His team - Darkside - fell behind by 14 
points in the first half before finding their 
own scoring touch and storming past the 
Living Legends, 63-54, in the high school 
division championship game during the 
second annual Ballin’ for a Cause Youth 


Basketball Tournament in Hollywood. 

“I wasn’t scared; I was just like, ‘We’ve 
got to calm down. ’ I know we were playing 
much better than that, but we just weren’t 
getting out to their shooters. They were 
hitting everything,” said Wargolet, who 
scored 19 points and seized command of 
the outcome in the final 90 seconds when he 
scored the game’s final seven points. 

The all-day tournament Oct. 24 served 
as a fundraiser for breast cancer awareness. 
Seventeen tribal and non-tribal youth teams 


- including seven in the high school bracket 

- filled the Howard Tiger Recreation Center 
gymnasium. 

Games were played simultaneously as 
the court was divided into two, but the full 
court was used for the main event: the high 
school title game. 

Ethan Cypress and his Hollywood Hills 
High School teammate Spencer Douglas - 
along with Trevon Marks and Nelson Weir 

- combined for eight 3 -pointers that gave 
the Living Legends a 31-17 lead in the 


first half before Darkside went on a 12-2 
confidence-boosting spurt to close the gap 
to 33-29 at halftime. 

Cypress, who scored a team-high 15 
points, made his third 3 -pointer of the 
game to start the second half, but Wargolet 
answered for Darkside by hitting from 
beyond the arc and then seconds later 
completing a 3 -point play. 

Shelby Osceola, a 6-foot-2 forward 
from Westwood Christian Academy in 
Miami, led all scorers with 22 points. 
Osceola flexed his strength inside and 
outside on consecutive plays by scoring on 
an offensive rebound and then draining a 
3 -pointer that gave Darkside its first lead of 
the game at 42-39. Darkside never trailed 
again. 

“Once we came back, it was over,” 
said Wargolet, who attends Plantation’s 
American Heritage School. 

Moments after hitting his team’s 11th 
and final 3 -pointer that pulled the Living 
Legends to within two points, Weir (12 
points) suffered an injury and did not play 
in the final seven minutes. 

After the game, Darkside received 
the championship trophy and medals at 
midcourt. The tournament served as a 
warm-up for players whose high school 
basketball seasons will start in November. 

“It’s mostly about just coming out and 
playing,” said Cypress, who organized the 
Living Legends squad that received the 
runner-up trophy. 

Cypress was one of the stars of the 
tournament. In a semifinal victory, he scored 
a game-high 30 points and his Hollywood 
Hills teammate Daron Fulwood poured in 
21 points. 

The champion Darkside squad 
consisted of: Breezy Anderson, Ricky 
Garza, Conner Osceola, Darnell Osceola, 
Devin Osceola, Shelby Osceola, Jose 
Rodriguez and Alonzo Wargolet. Karlito 
Wargolet and Trent Cypress assisted from 
the sideline. 

Elsewhere, Bailers Lyfe, coached by 
tournament organizer and Recreation aide 
Ashley Wilcox, won the 15U division, 
which featured five teams. 

Delray Beach, which brought about 20 
kids to the tournament, captured the 12U 
title. 



Kevin Johnson 

Shelby Osceola tries to pass Ethan Cypress Oct. 24 during the high school division championship game in the second annual Ballin’ for a Cause Youth 
Basketball Tournament at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 
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Blessed with height, Native 
freshman hopes now for reach 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


MIAMI — When he was a freshman 
in high school - with a frame of about 
6-foot-5 - Nate Brown Bull received his 
first introduction to the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida on a basketball court. During 
the All West Native American Basketball 
Classic in Denver, Brown Bull’s team faced 
a Seminole squad that included Trewston 
Pierce. 

“I think the first time I played against 
him, he ended up dunking on me. I came 
off the floor and my coach told me I should 
have just let him go,” Brown Bull recalled. 

The game was about four years and 
8 inches ago for Brown Bull, who began 
his college career this fall at Florida 
International University as a 7-foot-l center. 

Since their initial encounter, Brown Bull 
and Pierce have become good friends. After 
starring for Fort Lauderdale High School as 
a senior last season, Pierce is prepping for 
college ball with IMG Academy’s national 
team in Bradenton. 

“He’s a great player,” Brown Bull said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Nate Brown Bull, from the Oglala Sioux Tribe in 
South Dakota, poses for a photo Oct. 10 at FIU 
Arena. The 7-foot-1 center is in his first season 
on the Florida International University men’s 
basketball team in Miami. 


“I almost went to IMG with him.” 

Instead, Brown Bull, an Oglala Sioux 
from the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota, landed in Miami where he is 
determined to be known for more than just a 
tall college basketball player. He wants kids 
in his Tribe to look up to him for reasons 
other than to tilt their heads way back. 

“I’m one of the first [Division I] 
athletes to play basketball; we have another 
guy that plays for Southern Utah,” Brown 
Bull, 19, said. “I want to set the bar now 
and set a really good example for everyone 
back home. It’s possible; you can do it.” 

Home for Brown Bull is Kyle, South 
Dakota, where he grew up and attended 
Little Wound School, a K-12 school named 
after his great-great-great-grandfather Chief 
Little Wound. 

Basketball is in Nate’s genes. His 
mother, Norma Brown Bull, scored more 
than 50 points in a high school game, an 
accomplishment that places her near the 
top of the South Dakota state record book. 
Norma later played basketball for Huron 
University College in Ontario. Nate said 
his father, Darrell Brown Bull Sr., opted to 
join the Marine Corps rather than pursue 
basketball. 

Kyle is located in Oglala Lakota County 
(formerly Shannon County), which borders 
Nebraska in southwest South Dakota. 

“It’s nice out there, but there’s a lot 
of poverty,” Brown Bull said. “We were 
the poorest county in the United States 
for a long time. A lot of people depend on 
the month-to-month government welfare 
checks and stuff like that.” 

As far as athletics, basketball is king on 
the reservation. 

“There’s football and other sports,” 
Brown Bull said, “but basketball is life 
there.” 

Before he arrived at FIU for an 
afternoon practice on Veterans Day, Brown 
Bull visited the Seminoles’ Hollywood 
Reservation for the first time. Jesse Heart, 
an Oglala Sioux who coached Brown Bull 
in high school and recently moved to the 
Hollywood Reservation, gave the FIU 
freshman a tour of the new Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center and its basketball gym. 

“It was great. I really like it. I wish our 
Tribe had stuff like that,” Brown Bull said. 

As a senior, Brown Bull helped Little 
Wound reach the state tournament for the 
first time in eight years. 

When he wasn’t dunking and blocking 
shots, Brown Bull was hauling in touchdown 
passes as a towering wide receiver on the 
school’s football team. 

“My quarterback used to just throw 
it up there and let me go after it. The 
cornerbacks were little guys and they’d 
wait for me to catch it and then try to tackle 
me from there,” said Brown Bull, who also 


played safety and caught six passes for 112 
yards in a state playoff game as a senior. 

His football days are likely over, but his 
college hoops career has just begun. After 
signing his letter of intent in July to play 
at FIU, Brown Bull arrived on campus in 
August to begin workouts with the Panthers. 

So far, it’s been a smooth transition. 

“He’s handled it pretty well,” said 
FIU coach Anthony Evans. “He’s a pretty 
mature young man. That’s one of the things 
we noticed about him when we first met 
him. He has a great sense of humor. I think 
he was ready for a new challenge, a new 
environment. He’s done well.” 

Brown Bull suffered a knee injury in 
practice that was initially thought to be a 
tom ACL, but Evans said he was relieved 
when it was diagnosed as only a deep 
muscle bmise. Still, the setback kept Brown 
Bull on the sideline for about three weeks 
prior to the team’s season opener in mid- 
November. 

Before the injury, Brown Bull was 
going up against Adrian Diaz, a 6-foot- 
11, 230-pound senior who was among the 
NCAA’s leading shot blockers last season 
and is the team’s leading returning scorer. 

“In practice in the beginning, you could 
see that Nate was bothering Adrian on the 
shots, and that’s good because [Adrian] is 
only going to get better; he’s going to be 
able to adjust to players who are bigger than 
him,” Evans said. 

As for Brown Bull, Evans has stressed 
defense in the early going. 

“The defensive side of the floor 
is where I think he will make the most 
contributions because he can rebound the 
ball, he’s 7-feet tall, he can block shots and 
he mns the floor pretty well,” Evans said. 
“I think those things will be what we build 
off of. The offensive side will come, but 
the defensive side is where I’ve made my 
emphasis to him.” 

Early impressions of Brown Bull from 
Diaz, a Miami native who started his college 
career at Kansas State, have been favorable. 

“He’s doing pretty good,” Diaz said. 
“He has a lot of potential. He has a lot 
of nice raw talent. He’s very skilled for a 
young big man.” 

Diaz weighed about 200 pounds as a 
freshman. Since then, he’s beefed up with 
an additional 30 pounds to become an inside 
force. That’s a similar route Brown Bull is 
following in the weight room. He’s about 1 5 
pounds heavier than a year ago. 

“I had a little more body fat when I first 
got here,” he said. “I was about 220, just all 
like fat, then lost all that, then got back up 
to 220, all muscle, and now I just put on 5 
more pounds recently, all muscle.” 

As for additional height, Brown Bull 
said he isn’t sure if his growing has stopped. 

“I still get growing pains,” he said. 


+ INFR 

From page 1C 


left shoulder. He thanked all his sponsors 
and picked up two additional ones at 
INFR: the Washington Redskins Original 
Americans Foundation and Go Rope 
Clothing Co. 

Jobe also partnered with fellow 
Seminole Blevyns Jumper in team roping 
at INFR. The duo didn’t reach the short 
go but will continue to team rope together 
throughout the high school and EIRA 
seasons. They are determined to return to 
Las Vegas next year. 

“It was a great experience. I’ve been 
there before, but not in the adult division,” 
said Blevyns, a senior at American 
Heritage School in Plantation. “This is our 
first year and we both liked it. It’s a big 
step up. We’re going to be back.” 

Jacoby Johns, the 2013 and 2014 
INFR Tour Rodeo bareback champion, 
finished 13th in bareback. His best outing 
came in the second round when his 72 
points tied him for seventh. 

Elsewhere, header Justin Gopher 
and heeler Naha Jumper barely missed 
qualifying for short go in team roping. 
After not scoring in the first round, 
they returned with 15th- and 14th-place 
finishes, respectively, but wound up 17th, 
two spots out of short go. 

The Tribe featured two competitors 
each in ladies breakaway roping and ladies 
barrel racing. Trina Bowers-Hipp finished 
19th overall, highlighted by the eighth- 
fastest time in round three (3.19). LeAnna 


♦ BLEVYNS JUMPER 

From page 1C 


compared to other positions. 

“A scholarship would be great, 
but it’s very tough for that niche unless 
that school comes and that’s exactly 
what they need,” Rumph said. 

Although scholarships for long 
snappers are rare, they do exist. An 
article about college recruiting on 
BleacherReport.com in April stated 
long snapper is “a position of importance 
that’s gaining more and more traction 
in the world of recruiting. . .” 

“I coached the Army All-American 
game last year and they had a snapper 
who was an All-American long snapper 
and he went to Western Michigan to 
long snap. He’s on scholarship. It’s 
there,” Rumph said. 

Long snapping isn’t the only 
avenue Blevyns could take to college. 
He’s competed in rodeo throughout 
the country nearly all his life, which is 
one reason Rumph allowed Blevyns to 
miss practices after the regular season 


Billie’s best round came in the third when 
she placed 20th in 5.64. 

In barrels, both the Tribe’s participants 
finished in the top 25 overall. Ashley Parks 
was 19th and Loretta Peterson was 23rd. 
Loretta’s best time - 15.95 - was eighth 
fastest in the third round. 

Kelton Smedley competed in three 
rounds of bull riding but did not score. 

Logan Hyatt, who lives with Jobe 
Johns’ family, missed qualifying for steer 
wrestling short go by one spot. He started 
with a 4.55 - third- fastest time in the first 
round - and finished 16th overall. In calf 
roping, Logan finished 21st overall. 

In juniors, which featured two rounds, 
Ahnie Jumper, posted breakaway roping ’s 
lOth-best time in the first round with a 
4.17. She didn’t score in the second round. 

Daniel Rodriguez competed in 
breakaway roping and bull riding. His 
best showing came in the second round of 
bull riding when he tied for 11th with 62 
points. 

Bull rider Jaylen Baker scored 69 
points on his first ride, good enough for 
eighth overall. He didn’t score in the 
second round. 

Budha Jumper notched a pair of top 
25 finishes in barrel racing. Budha’s time 
of 16.97 was 22nd in round one. In the 
second round, she finished 23rd in 17.35. 

Madisyn Osceola, another barrel 
racer, was 28th on day one in 17.96, and 
29th on day two in 2 1 . 1 8. 

In senior breakaway roping, Norman 
Johns didn’t score in his first round but 
returned on day two and posted the 20th- 
fastest time in 4.98. 


finale so he could compete at the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo in Las Vegas. 

“We had a bye week. I know 
that’s his passion and I know that’s 
probably another way for him to get 
into college,” Rumph said. “I hope it 
opens up more possibilities for him.” 

Blevyns said he was scheduled in 
mid-November to meet with a rodeo 
coach from a college in Mississippi. 

After football season ends, 
Blevyns said his focus will return 
to rodeo for the winter. As for next 
fall, Blevyns said being on a college 
rodeo team or college football team - 
or perhaps both - would be an ideal 
situation. 

“I really like rodeo a lot, but it 
would be nice to play college football,” 
he said. 

After the regular season ended, 
American Heritage opened the Class 
5 A playoffs Nov. 13 with a 43-0 
win against Westwood before being 
eliminated a week later by Hallandale, 
27-20, in a regional semifinal 
Heritage finished with a 9-2 record. 
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LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

205422 

2001 

HONDA ATV 

TRX450S FOREMANS ATV (4X4) 

N/A 

Poor 

$430.00 

001746 

2008 

THOR CITATION TRAVEL TRAILER 

33M(34'X8') 

N/A 

Very Poor 

$730.00 

294709 

2005 

FORD SEDAN 

TAURUS SE 

64,873 

Fair 

$1,200.00 

B36364 

2007 

FORD SUV 

ESCAPE XLT V6 (FWD) 

209,343 

Fair 

$2,425.00 

218847 

2004 

CHEVROLET SUV 

TRAILBLAZER LT (RWD) 

65,825 

Fair 

$2,690.00 

11423 

2007 

SOUTHEAST MODULAR TRAILER 

6 WIDE MOBILE TRAILER W / AC UNITS 

NA 

Fair 

$34,360.00 


Note • Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 
20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 



Eye Centers of Florida 


David C. Brown, M.D. and Associates • 12 Convenient Southwest Florida Locations 

239.939.3456 • www.ecof.com 

*This offer cannot be combined with any other offer. Not valid with insurance or managed care plans. Complete pair includes frames and lenses. Expires 9/30/2014. 
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PACKAGES 


Complete eyeglass packages including frames from a 
special selection, polycarbonate lenses, 1 year warranty 
against scratches and breakage. 
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% OFF DESIGNER 
FRAMES 


from such names as Nike, Converse, Lucky, Guess and more 
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Luke Baxley Jr. wins 
district cross country 


BY KEVI N JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

After exerting just about every ounce 
of energy, Luke Baxley Jr. completed 
a memorable 3.1 -mile journey as an 
exhausted cross country runner, but also a 
champion. 

In a field of 42 runners from seven 
high schools, Luke crossed the finish line 
first to capture the Class lA-District 11 
boys championship Oct. 24 at Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Academy in Melbourne. 

Before he had a chance to celebrate, 
the junior from Fort Pierce’s John Carroll 
Catholic High School needed time to 
recover. 

“I was definitely out of it for about the 
first 15 minutes. I couldn’t feel my legs for 
about five minutes,” Luke said. 

And then... 

“Happiness, knowing that I worked 
for that championship,” he said. 

Entering the race, Luke was among 
the top contenders in district rankings, but 



Photo courtesy of Angel Robinson 

Luke Baxley Jr., John Carroll Catholic High 
School’s top boys cross country runner this 
season, leads a pack of runners during a race. 


the Seminole was not the favorite to win. 

“I felt I was well-prepared for it, but 
in the overall rankings I was about fourth,” 
he said. 

Pre-race advice from John Carroll 
cross country coach Chris Robertson 
proved helpful. 

“Coach told me before the race that I 
might as well go for it,” Luke said. 

Luke stayed in the lead pack for about 
the first half of the race before he seized 
command. 

“I decided to push with about a mile- 
and-a-half to go,” he said. 

That push propelled Luke to the lead, 
which he didn’t relinquish. He finished 
27 seconds in front of the runner-up and 
well ahead of most of the field. Only three 
runners came within a minute of Luke’s 
time. 

The victory was doubly sweet for 
Luke, whose time of 17 minutes and 29 
seconds was a personal best that lasted all 
of one week. He set a new mark Oct. 31 
by running the same course in 17:25 in the 
Class 1 A-Region 3 race. He didn’t win the 
regional, but his ninth-place finish out of 
108 runners earned him a trip to the state 
final as an individual. 

In the 1 A state final, Luke said he hoped 
to break the 17-minute mark, but his race 
“didn’t go as planned.” He ran through the 
hills and woods at Tallahassee’s Apalachee 
Regional Park in 18:30, good enough for 
68th out of 180 runners. 

Other highlights in Luke’s season 
included third place at the St. Lucie County 
Championship in mid-October and 29th 
place in a race at the prestigious Mountain 
Dew Invitational that featured nearly 300 
of the state’s top Class 1 A and 2 A runners. 

The John Carroll boys entered the 
season as a defending district team 
champion, but they lost several key 
runners to graduation. This season the 
team finished third at district and eighth at 
regional and did not qualify for states as 
a team. Most of the squad should be back 
next season with Luke returning as its No. 
1 runner. 

“I definitely think we will be 
stronger,” said Luke, whose running skills 
will shift this spring to track, where he 
had a successful season a year ago that 
included a win in the 2-mile district race 
and runner-up in the mile. 



Photo courtesy of Angel Robinson 

John Carroll Catholic High School’s Luke Baxley Jr., center, begins a cross country race in the 
2015 season. Luke won a district championship in October. 


Seminoles conclude 
volleyball seasons 


BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

Florida’s girls high school volleyball 
season wrapped up in Orlando Nov. 13- 
14 as eight teams were crowned state 
champions. Here’s a recap on Seminole 
players’ seasons. 

Shae Pierce, Burgundy Pierce 
Hollywood Christian 

For the second consecutive year, the 
Hollywood Christian School volleyball 
team reached the state playoffs. Hollywood 
Reservation sisters Shae and Burgundy 
Pierce helped the squad to a 16-10 record. 

Shae, a junior, was the team’s leader 
in digs and kills throughout the season. 
Burgundy, an eighth- grader, notched more 
than 50 service aces. 

Early in the season, Shae and 
Burgundy combined to lead Hollywood 
Christian past Dade Christian in four sets. 
Shae had 15 kills, 10 digs and 6 assists, 
while Burgundy contributed 7 digs, 5 kills, 
5 assists, 2 blocks and 5 aces. 

Hollywood Christian finished 
runner-up in Class 2A-District 14 before 
being eliminated in the state regional 
quarterfinals Oct. 28 by Boca Raton 
Christian. 

Ahnie Jumper 
American Heritage 

American Heritage School’s 
volleyball season ended during its district 
tournament in October, but coach Lori 
Rembe was already thinking about next 
year. Heritage’s 12-6 mark, one of their 
best records, came from a roster loaded 
with juniors, including the Tribe’s Ahnie 
Jumper. 


“As far as the record . . . this was the 
best season we have had in several years,” 
Rembe wrote in an email response to The 
Tribune. “Each season we get a little bit 
stronger and lot more competitive as we 
go. It will be exciting to see what they can 
accomplish as seniors.” 

Ahnie, of Big Cypress, was one of 
the team’s two primary setters. Rembe 
said Ahnie finished second on the team in 
assists with 166 and delivered 14 kills, 18 
aces, 58 service points and 59 digs. 

Ahnie registered a season-high 31 
assists in a five-set win against Somerset 
Academy in September. 

Heritage’s season ended with a 
3-0 loss to Pompano Beach in the Class 
5A-District 16 semifinals. 

Odessa King, Cheyenne Nunez 
Okeechobee 

The Okeechobee High School 
volleyball season ended Oct. 21 with a 3-0 
loss to South Fork in the Class 6A-District 
13 playoffs. 

Okeechobee, which includes 
Brighton’s Cheyenne Nunez and Odessa 
King, and former Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School standout Raeley Matthews, 
ended its regular season on a high note by 
winning the Bulldog Dig Pink Tournament 
in Stuart. 

The Brahmans captured the crown 
thanks to victories against Port St. Lucie, 
Key West, Fort Pierce Central and South 
Fork. 

In the district playoffs, second-seeded 
Okeechobee cruised past Bayside in the 
quarterfinals, but the Brahmans were upset 
by South Fork in the semifinals. 

Okeechobee finished with an 18-3 
record. 



John Hasler/Hasler Productions/Muskogee, OK 

Fort Gibson High School tailback Jesse Sanchez dashes past defenders during a game from the 2015 season in Oklahoma. Jesse, a junior, rushed for 
more than 600 yards this season. 


Sanchez brothers boost both 
sides of ball for Fort Gibson 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

FORT GIBSON, Okla. — Just before 
the Fort Gibson High School football team 
played its final game of the season, first- 
year head coach Greg Whiteley challenged 
junior tailback Jesse Sanchez. 

“I told him just before the game, ‘Are 
you ready to carry the ball 30 times?’ He 
said, ‘I’m ready,”’ Whiteley said. 

Jesse proved he was more than ready to 
handle the heavy workload. The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida member rushed for a 
season-high 241 yards on 33 carries and ran 
for three touchdowns to send Fort Gibson 
out on a positive note as the Tigers walloped 
Stilwell, 62-18, on Nov. 5 in Fort Gibson, 
Oklahoma. 

After most of its starters graduated 
from last year’s team that reached the 
state semifinals, Fort Gibson shifted into 
somewhat of a rebuilding mode this season 
with a new head coach and a far younger 
squad, which included Jesse and his younger 
brother and fellow Seminole Sammy Micco 
Sanchez. 

Fort Gibson finished with a 3-7 record 
and missed the playoffs, but the Tigers 
went 3-2 in the second half of the season to 
generate momentum heading into next year. 

“We only had four starters back from 
last year’s 12-1 team,” Whiteley said. “We 
knew we’d have some growing pains. We 
got better and better.” 

Jesse and Sammy spent the season on 
opposite sides of the ball. Jesse started in 
the backfield on offense while Sammy, a 
sophomore, handled middle linebacker 
duties on defense. 

After being a backup last season, Jesse 
thrived in a starting role. Similar to his 
team, he generated stronger outings as the 
season progressed and eclipsed the 100- 
yard rushing plateau in three games. 

“Jesse had a productive year at 
tailback,” Whiteley said. “He ended up with 
about 650 yards and six touchdowns.” 


In addition to putting up huge numbers 
in the season finale, Jesse shined in a late 
October game against undefeated Poteau, 
the No. 2 ranked team in Class 4A. Fort 
Gibson lost the game, but Jesse rushed for 
109 yards and two touchdowns. 

“Jesse has got real good quickness,” 
Whiteley said. “He had a 
really good year. He ran 
the ball real well.” 

Stopping the run is 
one of Sammy’s tasks as 
a linebacker. Whiteley 
said Sammy had a 
strong summer but was 
sidelined for five games 
early in the season 
because of an injury. 

“In the preseason, 

Sammy was a leader 
on defense. It was 
unfortunate he got hurt,” 

Whiteley said. 

Despite the injury, 

Sammy finished with 
35 tackles and should 
return as a key part of 
the defense again next 
season, Whiteley said. 

“We expect great 
things from him. He’s 
got a chance to play at 
the next level,” he said. 

Whiteley is also 
encouraged by seventh- 
grader Julius Aquino, a 
cousin of the Sanchez 
brothers. Julius is 
two years away from 
playing in high school, 
but Whiteley already 
likes what he sees at the 
middle school level. 

“He’s one of the 
best seventh-grade 
tailbacks I’ve ever seen 
in my life,” Whiteley 
said. 


As for the Sanchez brothers, both will 
hit the wrestling mat this winter at Fort 
Gibson before football practices resume in 
the spring. 

“They’re good kids. I love coaching 
them,” Whiteley said. “They’re impact 
players.” 



John Hasler Jr./Hasler Productions/Muskogee, OK 

Sophomore Sammy Micco Sanchez handles middle linebacker duties 
for Fort Gibson High School during a 2015 game. 



Photo courtesy of Frank Cabal 

Fort Gibson High School football players Jesse Sanchez, left, and his brother Sammy Micco Sanchez present their aunt, Rita Micco, with a 2015 helmet 
signed by the team’s players and coaches Oct. 23 in Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. The helmet was a surprise birthday gift from the team for Rita, who flew 
to Oklahoma to surprise her sister, Alicia, earlier in the week. 
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FSU running back Dalvin Cook scores a touchdown during homecoming Nov. 14 against 
North Carolina State. FSU won the game 34-17. 



Eileen Soler 

Francine Osceola, Roberto Benard and Louise Gopher are familiar faces in the 
crowd of thousands that lined streets Nov. 13 in Tallahassee for the parade. 


Eileen Soler 



Eileen Soler 

Jr. Miss Seminole Skyla Osceola waves to thousands who packed the 
FSU homecoming parade route. 


♦ HOMECOMING 

From page 1A 


“It’s fantastic that we continue our 
great relationship with the Seminole 
Tribe,” said FSU President John 
Thrasher during a pregame FSU Alumni 
Association awards breakfast. “We 
nurture it, honor it and cherish it.” 

Wanda Bowers, chairwoman of the 
Seminole Princess Pageant Committee, 
said Gloria Wilson was the first 
Seminole princess to crown the FSU 
homecoming court during halftime in 
1976. Per tradition, the chief’s turban 
and the princess’s crown are created by 
tribal hands. 

This year, in front of 71,000 fans at 
the football game, Miss Florida Seminole 
Destiny Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Skyla Osceola crowned 
homecoming chief Derrick Scott II and 
homecoming princess Jessica Dueno. 
Little Miss Seminole Victoria Benard 
and Little Mr. Seminole Gregory James 
II completed the pageantry. 

Nancy Furr McGovern, 1984’s 
homecoming princess who marched in 
the parade with about 25 former chiefs 
and princesses, said she treasures the 
school’s Seminole influence. 

“My family grew up here and my 
mother, aunt and grandparents always 


felt the connection. After my aunt died, 
I opened her closet and there was a 
beautiful patchwork jacket - and every 
stitch was real,” McGovern said. 

Jumper, dressed as a Seminole War 
warrior and riding one of his own horses 
from Big Cypress Reservation, led the 
mile-long, 60-unit parade alongside 
Osceola (FSU student Brendan Carter) 
on Renegade, and a posse of other 
horseback riders. 

A cavalcade of convertible cars 
featured dignitaries that included 
Seminole royalty and the parade grand 
marshals, FSU men’s basketball head 
coach Leonard Hamilton and FSU 
women’s basketball head coach Sue 
Semrau. 

Tribal members, seated in VIP 
bleachers along the parade route, were 
among thousands of revelers who 
cheered on the procession. Nearby, 
the first Miss Florida Seminole 1957, 
Connie Gowen, sold handmade beaded 
jewelry and patchwork vests. 

Louise Gopher, who received an 
honorary doctorate from FSU in 2014 
and is the mother of Carla Gopher 
Rodriguez, the Tribe’s first FSU 
graduate, joined more than a dozen in 
the VIP seats. 

“I always enjoy coming up to 
Tallahassee. There’s a lot of very nice 
people here,” Gopher said. 
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Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez waves to spectators at the Florida 
State University homecoming parade. 





Eileen Soler 

Little Miss Seminole Victoria Benard and Little Mr. Seminole Gregory James 
II wave to crowds during the FSU homecoming parade in Tallahassee. 



Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola wave to students and fans during the homecoming parade. 



Eileen Soler 


Osceola (Brendan Carter) and Renegade charge the field at Doak Campbell 
Stadium during FSU’s homecoming game against North Carolina State. 



Eileen Soler 

Scores of majorettes twirl batons and march in unison during the FSU 
homecoming parade. 



Eileen Soler 

The first Miss Florida Seminole, Connie Gowen, displays Seminole 
jewelry and other items along the FSU homecoming parade route. 



Eileen Soler 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez, left, and Jr. Miss Skyla Osceola, right, crown homecoming 
chief Derrick Scott II and homecoming princess Jessica Dueno during halftime. 



Eileen Soler 

Panther Clan’s Kyle Doney, an FSU Alumni Association board member, plants Osceola’s flaming 
spear at the 50-yard line on homecoming game day. 
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Julia Smith, Luzana Venzor 
lead PECS to successful debut 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — For nearly two 
quarters, the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School girls basketball team fought a close 
battle against Moore Haven Middle School 


during its first game in the school’s new 
gymnasium. 

Nursing a 9-8 lead, the Lady Seminoles 
suddenly found their shooting groove 
before halftime and went on to christen the 
new digs with a 34-11 victory Nov. 16. 

PECS coach Tim Thomas said his 
young team shook 



off a 
nerves 


few 
to 


early 
win the 


Kevin Johnson 

Julia Smith launches a 3-point shot during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s first basketball game in the school’s new gymnasium Nov. 16. 
Julia’s game-high 14 points helped the PECS girls defeat Moore Haven 
Middle School 34-11. 


season opener. 

“It was time for 
them to start making 
some shots. They 
were missing a lot 
of easy shots at first. 
They had to shake 
the butterflies out,” 
Thomas said. 

With seven 
sixth-graders on 
the roster, it was 
no surprise that the 
team encountered a 
few hiccups in the 
first half. Eventually 
the Lady Seminoles 
settled down thanks 
to their most 
experienced players. 
Led by Julia Smith 
and Luzana Venzor 
- the team’s only 
eighth-graders 
PECS overwhelmed 
Moore Haven with 
a 25-3 spurt in the 
final 13 minutes. 

With a game- 
high 14 points, Julia 
outscored the entire 
Moore Haven team. 
Most of her points 
came in the second 
half when the Lady 
Seminoles forced a 
bevy of turnovers, 
made smart passes 
and finished plays. 

“[Julia] had a 
lot of open shots 
[in the first half], 
but she was trying 
to get everyone else 
involved. I needed 
her to score a little 


bit before getting everyone else involved,” 
Thomas said. 

Despite being a point guard, Luzana 
took the game’s opening tip against Moore 
Haven center Makayla Moise. A couple 
minutes later, Luzana carved her name into 
PECS athletics’ lore when she scored the 
first points in the gym after she received 
a pass underneath the basket from Caylie 
Huff. 

Luzana, who finished with eight 
points, and Julia showed why they’re being 
counted on to lead the squad. 

“Those are my captains. They have 
to be leaders on the floor and leaders in 
the classroom. I hold them accountable,” 
Thomas said. 

PECS received two points each from 
seventh-graders Caylie Huff and Haylie 
Huff. Caylie flashed defensive zone 
quickness by making a steal and driving 
the length of the floor for a layup that gave 
PECS a 15-8 lead late in the first half. 

The team’s large sixth-grade 
contingent also made its mark. Tava Harris 
excelled on the boards at both ends and 
scored two points. Elle Thomas notched 
four points, and Alliana Brady scored two 
points. 

“I’ve got a very young team this year,” 
Thomas said. “We had a lot of the sixth- 
graders come up, which is good for me 
because I’ll get them ready this year, and 
next year they should be pretty good.” 

Remaining home games for the 
PECS girls and boys teams are: Dec. 9 vs. 
Clewiston, Dec. 15 vs. LaBelle, Jan. 13 vs. 
West Glades and Jan. 19 vs. Osceola. 


2015-16 Pemayetv Emahakv 
girls basketball team 

Head Coach: Tim Thomas 

1 - Luzana Venzor 

2 - Caylie Huff 

3 - Karey Gopher 

4 - Kayln Hammil 
5 -Haylie Huff 

1 1 - Elle Thomas 

14 - LaShae King 

15 - Alliana Brady 

2 1 - Tammy Martinez 

23 - Julia Smith 

24 - Tava Harris 





Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School center Tava Harris controls the ball against Moore Haven Middle School’s Zorian Tullock during PECS’ 34-11 win 
in Brighton. The sixth-grader excelled on the boards at both ends and scored two points. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jayton Baker battles for the ball Nov. 16 during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s season- 
opening 36-18 win against Moore Haven High School. 


Season starts with victory 
for big, fast PECS boys 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Flexing perhaps its 
two strongest assets - speed and size - the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School boys 
basketball team opened its season Nov. 
16 with a comfortable 36-18 win against 
Moore Haven Middle School. 

Coupled with an earlier victory by its 
girls, PECS concluded the school’s first 
night of basketball in its new gymnasium 
with a sweep of Moore Haven. 

The boys used a suffocating three- 
quarter and full-court press that frustrated 
Moore Haven. With a sea of bright white 
jerseys and flailing arms in their faces, the 
Terriers often struggled to move the ball 
past midcourt. 

“We try to stress that in practice: get 
a tip, get your hands up, make it hard to 
pass. They did a good job of that tonight,” 
said PECS coach Kevin Jackson, whose 
deep bench allowed him to maintain heavy 
pressure most of the night. “We have the 
quickness and the depth this year. We can 
plug a lot of guys in to make it work.” 

The depth extends to the big men, too. 
If opponents manage to break the press, 
they still have to deal with a towering trio 
that includes 6-foot-2 eighth-grader Robert 
Harris along with eighth-grader Kamani 
Smith and sixth-grader Jayton 
Baker, both of whom are 
about 6 feet. 

“We have some size and 
speed,” said Jackson, whose 
starting five were Robert, 

Kamani and guards Silas 
Madrigal, Dante Thomas and 
Alex Valdes. 

Robert made an 
immediate impact. In the 
game’s first minute, he 
grabbed a defensive rebound 
at one end and scored the 
team’s first points of the 
season on an offensive board 
at the other end. He finished 
with five points. 

PECS’ hottest hands 
belonged to Silas, who brought 
rousing cheers from the crowd 
of about 100 by sinking four 
3 -pointers - including three in 
the first quarter - on his way 
to a game-high 17 points. 

Silas’ sharp shooting 
staked the Seminoles to a 
17-5 lead at the end of one 
quarter. Silas opened the 
second quarter with his fourth 
3 -pointer. 

When the starters needed 
a breather, PECS showed just 
how deep its bench extends 
with Ramone Baker, Jaylen 
Baker, Kai Osceola and 
Donovan Harris handling 
guard duty. 

PECS led 22-11 at the 
break. The Seminoles’ lead 
grew to 30-12 when Jayton 


notched his first middle school points on a 
basket in the lane. 

Donovan scored the game’s final points 
on a 3 -pointer from the top of the arc late in 
the fourth quarter. 

Donovan echoed his coach’s 
sentiments, noting that there’s a lot to like 
about this year’s squad. 

“We’ve got a lot of athletic people and 
big guys,” Donovan said. 

Jackson expects his team will be 
competitive every night. 

“Last year we were in every game,” 
he said. “We lost a couple games by two 
or three points. I feel this year we’ll be in 
every game.” 


2015-16 Pemayetv Emahakv 
boys basketball team 

Head coach: Kevin Jackson 

1 - Alex Valdes 

2 - Dante Thomas 

3 - Silas Madrigal 

4 - Ramone Baker 

5 - Jaylen Baker 

10 - Donovan Harris 

1 1 - Kai Osceola 

23 - Kamani Smith 

24 - Jayton Baker 

25 - Robert Harris 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School guard Silas Madrigal 
dribbles the ball during the team’s first game at its new 
gymnasium. Madrigal scored a game-high 17 points. 
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Real Cowboy. Real Western 


South Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store & Showroom 

Davie: 954-587-9000 • 6211 Orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 
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Announcements 





Gearing up for the toy run 


Photo courtesy of Ollie Balentine 


I ride with the Outlaw Motorcycle Riders on weekends, so they are my buddies. I am going to ride in the 
Toys in the Sun Run on Dec. 6. I’m getting ready, so I hope I see you all at the toy run at Markham Park. 

- Submitted by Ollie Balentine 


Remembering history 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

In 1970, Joe Paul Billie was a part-time student at 
American University in Washington, D.C. and worked 
in the office of the National Center for Voluntary 
Action. While he was there, Billie attended a dinner 
hosted by President Richard Nixon at the White House 
to honor the new organization’s board of directors. 

The independent, private, nonprofit organization 
existed in the 1970s to encourage Americans to 
engage in volunteerism in their communities. In 1979, 
it merged with the National Information Center on 
Volunteerism and in 1991 became part of the Points of 
Light Foundation. 

“I was glad to be invited and meet the president,” 
Billie said. “I just want people to know this was part 
of history.” 

Other attendees at the black-tie dinner were 


Attorney General John 
Mitchell, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford 
Hardin and Secretary 
of Housing and Urban 
Development George 
Romney, who in 1973 
was named chairman and 
chief executive officer of 
the National Center for 
Voluntary Action. 

Billie didn’t remain 
in Washington, D.C. for 
long. 

Shortly after, he 
attended Colorado 
Mountain College, 
where he earned an Beverly Bidney 

associate of arts degree. Joe Paul Billie 
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34725 west Boundary Rd., Clewiston, FL 33440 
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Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 
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Ethan Cypress making best 
of senior year on the court 
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Seminoles, Santa deliver 
holiday cheer to hospital 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — President Mitchell 
Cypress, with help from Santa Claus, 
brought much-needed Christmas cheer to 
young patients Dec. 8 at Joe DiMaggio 
Children’s Hospital. 

After collecting more than 900 toys 
during a three-day toy drive, President 
Cypress distributed gifts to children who 
might not be home for the holidays. 

“What most children want is to be 
normal and not be in the hospital,” said 
Don Eachus, director of development at Joe 
DiMaggio Children’s Hospital Foundation. 

“It’s a semblance of normalcy when people 
bring presents. It brings them a smile and 
takes their minds off what they are going 
through for a little bit.” 

The toys were donated Dec. 3-5 by 
generous passersby at the comer of Stirling 
Road and U.S. 441 in Hollywood. 

Local radio stations, nighttime klieg 
lights and Santa Claus helped draw attention 
to the collection event, where inside a 
cheerfully decorated tent, unwrapped gifts 
filled boxes labeled by gender and age. 

The Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 

Casino Hollywood also showed generosity 
by donating an additional 1,200 toys for 
sharing with other children. 

Several days later, a Seminole Tribe 
Fire Rescue fire tmck substituted as Santa’s 
sleigh to transport jolly St. Nick and his 
firefighter elves to the Hollywood hospital. 

President Cypress followed with vehicles 
filled with toys. 

“I always like to see the smiles on their 
faces,” President Cypress said. “This is the 
biggest joy I get from working all year long.” 

President Cypress hosted his first toy 
drive and drop off in 2007 when he was 
Chairman and carried on the tradition 
through his term. He decided to relaunch the 
event this year as President, he said. 

Florida Seminole history explored 
at annual Tallahassee celebration 



Beverly Bidney 

President Mitchell Cypress and Santa Claus deliver a toy to a baby in the intensive care unit Dec. 8 at Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital in Hollywood. 
President Cypress hosted a three-day toy drive prior to the delivery. 


Inspiration for the event comes from his church at Christmas: “I thought that was he aims to help as many needy children as 
childhood Christmas memories. He said he something,” he said. possible during the holidays, 

remembers how much he looked forward President Cypress credits the community 

to the fruit that missionaries brought to the for the success of the Tribe’s casinos, so + See TOY DRIVE on page 8A 


BY P E TER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Seminole Tribe 
members and historians gathered at the 
Florida capital Dec. 12-13 to defend the 
aboriginal ancestry of today’s Seminole 
Indians during the annual Winter Solstice 
Celebration. 

Hosted by the Florida Department 
of State, the celebration was held at the 


Mission San Luis de Apalachee, a restored 
1633 Spanish Franciscan mission built in an 
Apalachee Native area 2 miles west of the 
Capitol building. 

Seminole Tribe members Marty 
Bowers and Bobby Henry, author Dr. 
Patricia Riles Wickman and Florida State 
University history professor Dr. Andrew 
Frank presented on Seminole history at the 
invitation of Florida Secretary of State Ken 
Detzner. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse moderated the three-hour panel, 
which was followed by a dinner for all 
participants and a special inter-tribal Stomp 
Dance led by Seminole medicine man Henry. 

“Misinformation regarding the 
Seminoles’ equity in the state comes up all 
the time. Many people have believed the 
wrong history for so long; they can’t seem to 
embrace the truth,” Backhouse said. “That’s 
why we decided to put on this event.” 

After errors related to 
Seminole ancestry appeared 
in a National Public Radio 
(NPR) story several months 
ago were traced back to 
incorrect information 

provided by the Department 
of State, which also had 
conflicting information on 
its website, Detzner offered a 
primetime slot on the Winter 
Solstice agenda to explore 
the equity issue. NPR’s 
ombudsman also published 
an examination of the story, 
pointing out the failure of 
the reporter to reach anyone 
with the Seminole Tribe. 

“Chairman (James E.) 
Billie did not want to call 
names or get anyone in 
trouble. He preferred for 
something good to come 
out of the NPR story,” 
Backhouse said. “I think this 
has been very positive.” 

The Winter Solstice 
Celebration drew several 
hundred independent Native 
Americans, who joined 
members of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Miccosukee 
Indians of Florida and 
the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians for the festival of 


Southeastern Indian culture. Other attendees 
included members of the Muscogee Nation, 
Choctawhatchee Creek Indian Nation, the 
Lower Muskogee Creek Tribe of Georgia 
and the Santa Rosa County Creek Tribe. 

Tourists and Leon County locals of all 
ages joined the celebration of music, fine 
crafts and stomp dancing. Also on the agenda 
were stickball, drum circles and gazing at the 
pre-solstice sun, stars and planets with the 
Mission’s powerful telescopes to observe 
the occasion of the “sun standing” at its 
southernmost position. 

Opening the discussion was Wickman, 
who began the first Seminole Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) and 
is credited with developing the theory and 
providing evidence that today’s Seminole 
and Miccosukee Indians are the direct 
descendants of Florida’s aboriginal people. 

Wickman revealed how, in reading 
a book on President Andrew Jackson by 
historian Robert Remini, her theme was 
bom: “He said that by the end of the first 
quarter of the 19th century, all of the Indians 
of the Southeast were either transported to 
the West or buried under the ground.” 

Wickman said as a result of the book’s 
statement, she questioned the legitimacy of 
“every other thing that I have ever read about 
these people.” 

Wickman described reading and re- 
reading every book, document and article 
she could find about the Florida Indians, 
many in foreign languages: “What I had 
finally concluded is that the image that we 
had conjured in our history books today 
of the Seminoles and the Miccosukees of 
Florida - who aren’t really all one people, 
if anybody wants to hear that or not - that 
the image we have conjured of them is not 
supported by the documents.” 

“If you read English documents, you 
would believe that the first Seminole Indian, 

♦ See WINTER SOLSTICE on page 6A 


Chairman, 
governor 
reach compact 
agreement 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Chairman James E. Billie and Gov. Rick 
Scott signed a gaming compact Dec. 7 that 
will give the Tribe the exclusive right to 
operate blackjack and add craps and roulette 
at its seven Florida casinos. 

In exchange, the Tribe will pay $3 
billion to the state over a seven-year period 
beginning in 2017. 

The compact must be ratified by the 
Florida Legislature. The 2016 session mns 
Jan. 12 through March 11. 

Chairman Billie said in a statement that 
the compact will “serve Florida well for 
years to come.” 

He said there is nothing more important 
than investing in Florida’s economy and 
continuing to grow the workforce. The 
agreement, he said, will save 3,500 jobs and 
allow the Tribe to create thousands more. 

“The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
compact with the state has been one of 
‘promises made and promises kept,”’ 
Chairman Billie said. 

The 20-year compact also allows for the 
addition of slot machines at one additional 
pari-mutuel facility in Palm Beach County 
and another in Miami-Dade, if approved 
by county wide vote. Also included is a 
provision for adding limited blackjack tables 
to existing pari-mutuels in Miami-Dade and 
Broward counties, with voter approval. 

In a letter to legislative leaders Dec. 
7, Scott wrote the compact “represents an 
unprecedented level of cooperation between 
the state of Florida and the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida.” 

Scott wrote that the compact will result 
in a more than $1.8 billion capital investment 
by the Tribe and more than 4,800 new direct 
and indirect jobs with an additional 14,500 
direct and indirect construction jobs. 

The previous agreement, signed by 
former Gov. Charlie Crist in 2010, gave the 

♦ See COMPACT on page 5A 


Brighton 
casino marks 
milestone 
birthday 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Thirty-five years ago 
Josiah Johns took a gamble when he added 
bingo tables to the combined hardware store 
and beauty parlor he owned and managed 
out of a modest red bam on Brighton 
Reservation. 

“At the same time, high stakes bingo 
was already popular at Classic Casino in 
Hollywood and my father was toughening 
me for the real world,” said Marty Johns who 
was then in his early 20s. 

Little did the younger Johns know that 
he would take over the operation after the 
tragic death of his father three years later 
and that on Nov. 23, 2015 he would lead the 
Seminole Casino Brighton’s 35th anniversary 
celebration as its longtime general manager. 

Johns said he never expected to be in 
charge - ever - or that the casino would grow 
on his watch. 

He was there in its humble beginning 
when he helped put the roof on the 50-foot- 
by-35-foot building with his own hands 

- but he didn’t pay much attention or even 
care about the business. It took a year of soul 
searching after his father’s passing for him 
to realize that the best times of his life were 
at his feet, thanks to his father, in his own 
backyard. 

“I knew how the game was played, but 
I did not know the inner workings of casinos 

- the countings and the operations. So I 

♦ See MILESTONE on page 4A 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The Henry family, led by medicine man Bobby Henry, leads an inter-tribal Stomp Dance around a bonfire Dec. 13 during 
the annual Winter Solstice Celebration. Seminole Tribe members and historians gathered in Tallahassee to correct 
inaccuracies about Seminole history. 
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Native Relief Foundation keeps on truckin’. 
See page 3A for full coverage. 
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Editorials 


‘Christ’ will always 
be in Christmas 


What the media says about the compact 


• James E. Billie 

t’s hard to believe that it’s December! 
It feels more like summertime. 

If it weren’t for the decorations 
on the town’s street lights, you wouldn’t 
know it was Christmas. 

This year it has been interesting to watch 
the global issues that affect every human 
being - immigration, religion, the economy, 
politics, people getting shot and killed. 

Our Christmas faith is being tested to its 
limits. 

I saw on the morning news where some 
folks are, again, trying to eliminate “Christ” 
out of Christmas. It’s Jesus Christ’s birthday. 
Why would you take his name out? 

What was more interesting is the news 


• Mitchell Cypress 

A s 2015 draws to a close, I would 
like to extend a sincere thank 
you to our loyal staff for helping 
make our progress possible this year with 
the support of Tribal members. Our staff 
members worked very hard all year - now 
let’s take this time to relax with our families 
and be grateful for all the blessings that have 
been bestowed upon us. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc.’s 
dedicated staff is our greatest asset, and 
this year, the team continued to provide the 
exceptional quality service that our Tribe 
and our Tribal members have come to expect 
from us. 

I am proud to announce that this 
coming year shows some very promising 
opportunities for growth and profits. We are 
positioning Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. to 
fully utilize our advantages and resources to 
run profitable enterprises. 


W e hope this finds all of you 
happy and healthy. As many 
of you know, Jean Fontana 
recently passed away at the age of 78. Jean 
worked for the Seminole Tribe of Florida for 
40 years, over half of her life. As her family, 
it was so obvious to us 
that she considered her 
relationship with the 
Seminole Tribe and its 
Tribal members as one 
of the greatest blessings 
in her life. Jean loved to 
go to work every day and 
considered the members 
of the Seminole Tribe 
her extended family. 

There are many Tribal 
members who called her 
mom or grandma and our 
home has always been 
adorned with pictures 
of her tribal family. We 
have many wonderful 
memories of holidays 
spent in our home with 
our immediate family 
and members of her 
tribal family gathered 
together around the 
same table for one of her 
wonderful meals. 

As much as Jean gave of herself to the 
Seminole Tribe, she always felt that she got 
so much more in return. The friends at work 
and at home were so dear to her and we 
know she felt blessed by God to have them 
in her life. As her family, we want more than 
anything to thank all of you for everything 
you have done for mom and our family over 
the last 40 years. The Seminole Tribe and its 
members have always found ways to show 
her love and respect and to let mom know 
that they appreciated her in ways far beyond 
the normal appreciation an employer shows 


commentator never 
mentioned it was only 
one person who made 
that comment. But he 
got the publicity! 

In my household, 

“Christ” will always 
be in Christmas. 

This Christmas, 
stay safe, enjoy 
yourself and don’t 
eat too much la pa 
lee. 

Shoo cah mool kee. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


As always, we 
remain dedicated to 
our mission of helping 
our Tribe realize its 
financial dreams, 
grow our businesses 
and support the 
people who make 
a difference in our 
community. It is our 
pleasure to serve you, 
and we thank you 
for allowing us to continue supporting the 
economic development of our Tribe. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors and 
staff at Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc., I 
wish you and your loved ones a wonderful 
holiday season and a joyous New Year. God 
bless everyone! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


to a long time employee. You made her feel 
at home in your home and there is no way to 
thank all of you enough for the kindness you 
showed mom for all of those years. 

During the last years of her life as 
mom battled the illnesses she faced, fellow 
employees and Tribal 
members always kept in 
touch with her and asked 
us how she was doing 
anytime we saw them at 
work. Mom lit up when 
she got those calls, or we 
relayed those well wishes 
to her, and that continued 
love from all of you was 
a great source of strength 
to her in her final years. 
We have refrained from 
listing any names in 
the letter, although we 
certainly could, because 
there are too many people 
to thank and we would 
never want to forget 
anyone. However, we 
can’t write this letter and 
not thank James Billie, 
Mitchell Cypress, Max 
Osceola and Jim Shore 
for the love they showed 
to mom. As the central 
leaders of the Seminole Tribe for all of those 
years, the kindness, respect and love they 
showed mom was amazing and certainly was 
a testament to the culture of the Seminole 
Tribe and all of its members. 

On behalf of Jean, thank you all for the 
wonderful contributions you made to her life 
and for being an amazing blessing in a life 
that was certainly blessed by God! 

Sincerely, 

Vincent Fontana, Vinnie Fontana, John 
Fontana and Anthony Fontana 


T he Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and Gov. Rick Scott reached an 
agreement on a gaming compact 
in early December. Here are a few excerpts 
about the agreement from Florida media 
blogs, editorials, opinions and articles: 

Tampa Tribune 

Lawmakers should look to Atlantic City 
and the economic promise casino gambling 
failed to deliver there. Unemployment and 
crime rose, and local businesses suffered. 

The deal Scott brokered is guided 
more by the allure of easy money than by 
the reality of what unbridled gambling will 
mean to Florida’s future. 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune 

When it comes to the Legislature 
approving a comprehensive gambling 
agreement, including a seven-year, $3 
billion pact with the Seminole Tribe, the 
safest bet heading into the 2016 session is 
there will not be a deal. 

There’s plenty of incentive to pass the 
agreement that Gov. Rick Scott announced 
earlier this week. Scott declared it a “good 
deal for the state” that could provide “the 
foundation of a stable and predictable 
gaming environment.” 

It would replace the previous five-year, 
$1 billion agreement with the Seminoles 
that expired this year. 

Despite the financial incentives, 
lawmakers, who will ultimately have to 
approve the agreement, know reaching a 
deal on a global gambling pact that would 
include not only the Seminoles but the 
existing jai alai frontons, dog and horse 
tracks, the state lottery and new entrants 
like daily fantasy sports websites, such 
as DraftKings, is in the words of House 
Speaker Steve Crisafulli “a heavy lift.” 


• Summer Wesley 

I t’s really not surprising that, on 
Dec. 10, 2015, the school board 
of McLoud, Oklahoma voted to 
maintain their high school’s racist mascot. 
All of the usual arguments were made, in 
support of keeping the R-word: “It’s an 
honor,” tearful pleas of “We’ve been the 
R** for generations,” and, my favorite, “It’s 
who we are.” The latter is by far the most 
accurate and telling. Put simply, the events 
during the McLoud meeting were not only 
a by-product of American history, but an 
indictment of it. 

The reality is that, even in 2015, it is 
possible to have a racial slur against Natives, 
as a mascot, when it would clearly not be 
tolerated if directed at another group. For 
the record, I believe residents of this town, 
and others, when they say that they aren’t 
aware of problems stemming from their 
mascots. When something has been around 
for a long period of time, people tend to not 
question it, particularly if they are not the 
target of the hostility. 

In this case, and others, even members 
of the Native community defended it, most 
likely because these stereotyped images of 
us, despite being inaccurate and frequently 
offensive, are often our only representation 
in the mainstream. However, racist mascots 
cause actual harm and, when people learn 
better, they have a responsibility to do better. 

A decade ago, the American 
Psychological Association called for 
“immediate retirement of all American 
Indian mascots, symbols, images and 
personalities by schools, colleges, 
universities, athletic teams and 
organizations ... based on a growing body 
of social science literature that shows the 
harmful effects of racial stereotyping and 
inaccurate racial portrayals, including the 
particularly harmful effects of American 
Indian sports mascots on the social identity 
development and self-esteem of American 
Indian young people. Research has shown 
that the continued use of American Indian 
mascots, symbols, images, and personalities 
has a negative effect on not only American 
Indians students but all students ...” 

So, asking whether or not to change 
such mascots is the wrong question. The 
real question is “why has it taken so long 
to do so?” 

Understandably, studies can seem 
distant and lacking relevance, even for 
school administrators, who are presumably 


Palm Beach Post 

Decoupling remains a thorny issue for 
lawmakers and the industry. Under current 
law, live races - or offering jai alai games 
- are required for tracks to have more 
lucrative operations like poker rooms or, 
in Broward and Miami-Dade counties, slot 
machines. The number of racing days varies 
widely. 

Doing away with money-losing 
greyhound racing has drawn repeated 
legislative debates in recent years, as 
dog tracks are widely viewed as a dying 
industry, kept afloat by tax breaks and poker 
rooms — or slots — that put the facilities in 
the black. 

But across-the-board decoupling of 
dogs and horses, as permitted under the 
compact, is more complicated, according 
to House Regulatory Affairs Chairman Jose 
Felix Diaz, the chamber’s chief negotiator 
on the gambling deal with the Seminoles 
and the lead on gambling legislation. 

Politico Florida 

Any attempt at changing the state’s 
patchwork of gambling laws could lead to a 
protracted policy fight because of the many 
fractured interests. 

Incumbent stakeholders like things the 
way they are, while some aspiring players 
are ready to kill the deal if they don’t get 
more. All the while, the tribe will be able to 
hold out the threat of withdrawing support 
for the deal if they believe the agreement 
has been cheapened. 

Travel Weekly 

An agreement completed between 
Gov. Rick Scott and the Seminole Tribe 
would give Florida more appeal for serious 
gamblers. 

But it would also put to rest the 


educated to understand such things. 
However, what is not distant is the conduct 
taking place in their school, on a daily basis, 
as well as the blatant hostility and disrespect 
that was exhibited in their chambers. 

Despite statements from school staff 
outlining harassment and bullying of 
students, community and board members 
continually made statements that such 
incidents don’t happen. A representative 
from Native American Guardians 
Association, a group whose members are 
infamous in Native circle for harassment 
and threats against Native leaders like Suzan 
Shown Harjo and Amanda Blackhorse, was 
applauded for telling Natives “R*dskins is 
who you are and you should be proud of it.” 
Quite frankly, I’ve never heard a racial slur 
uttered so many times in such a short span, 
as I did during that board meeting 

The most disturbing and misconstrued 
part of the evening, though, came when a 
teenage girl spoke about the racist history 
of the R word, as well as racial harassment 
that she had experienced in her school. 
Local media (KFOR-TV) characterized her 
as an emotional child who broke down and 
stormed away from the podium, failing to 
explain the much more insidious elements 
of the situation. 

Numerous speakers went over the 
extremely limiting two-minute time frame 
throughout the meeting. One after another, as 
mascot supporters concluded their thoughts, 
after their time had elapsed, the room sat 
quietly, listening respectfully. Admittedly, 
I was the first of those who was speaking 
against the mascot, to exceed my time. 
When I heard the tap on the microphone, 
which signaled the end of the two minutes, 
I quickly completed the sentence that I had 
already started, despite being shouted at by 
a large man, exceeding the time by a matter 
of seconds. 

The next speaker, Sarah Adams- 
Cornell, had the same experience. When 
her time elapsed, she was taking a few 
seconds to complete the sentence she had 
already begun, just as all previous speakers 
had prior. This time, however, others joined 
the man in shouting at her. To which, Sarah 
took a deep breath and commented to the 
board that “the disrespect in this room is 
astounding,” signaling them to maintain 
order, a request they ignored as the crowd 
began, once again, shouting as Sarah took 
her seat. 

Despite this hostile atmosphere, this 
courageous 14-year-old girl took the 


possibility of the Sunshine State opening up 
to megacasinos anytime soon. 

“What it really does is kill off the 
destination casino movement,” said Bob 
Jarvis, a professor of gambling law at Nova 
Southeastern University in Fort Lauderdale. 

Miami Herald 

As Gov. Rick Scott on Tuesday touted 
the $3 billion agreement he signed with the 
Seminole Tribe as a way to bring economic 
stability to Florida’s constantly changing 
gambling environment, the deal faced an 
uncertain future in the Florida Legislature. 

“I think it’s going to be a really tough 
road,” said Sen. Jack Latvala, R-Clearwater, 
noting that its “fatal flaw” is that it benefits 
only gaming operations in three South 
Florida counties. “If we’re going to have to 
close down facilities that have been here 70 
to 80 years so the Indians have a monopoly 
and can continue to expand their offerings, 
that’s just wrong.” 

Even in South Florida, home to eight 
casinos that compete with the tribe, the 
criticism of the 20-year deal was strong. 

“It’s very impressive that the governor 
got $3 billion to pick winners and losers 
and put longstanding family businesses like 
mine out of business,” said Izzy Havenick, 
vice president at Magic City Casino in 
Miami. 

His company won voter approval in 
Lee County for a slot-machine license at 
its dog track in Bonita Springs - something 
that would be allowed only in Miami-Dade 
and Palm Beach counties under the deal. 

“From our standpoint, we get a new 
casino in Miami-Dade County - right next 
to us - and we lose any potential to be able 
to offer another product at our facility in Lee 
County,” he said. “We’re getting hit on both 
coasts.” 


microphone to explain what it is like to 
be a Native student in a school with a 
racist mascot. She bravely told them about 
harassment, despite her voice shaking. 
When speaking about the killing of Native 
men, women and children, and the selling 
of their scalps (known as R*dskins), she 
became emotional and had to stop for a 
moment to compose herself. Because of 
this pause, her time ran out, but she tried to 
conclude her thought. 

However, adults in the crowd began 
shouting at her. She courageously told them 
“I’m almost finished,” to which someone 
in the crowd shouted “Get off the stage, 
squ*w!” 

You see, the emotional pleas from 
mascot supporters who tearfully said “it’s 
more than a mascot” are absolutely correct. 
It is more than a mascot. It is evidence of 
a much deeper problem that continues 
to divide our communities, and plague 
our future generations. When towns like 
McLoud, and many others, are presented 
evidence of the harms, yet take the stand that 
“this is who we are,” embracing the racism 
and accepting the resulting victimization of 
members of their community, the impact 
is not limited to only their closed-minded 
communities. 

It is time we all take a stand and look for 
ways to fight racism and microaggressions 
wherever they are found. Striving to make 
this world a better place is our obligation, 
as humans, and the rent we all owe for 
existing on this planet. My sincere hope 
is that students and their families will feel 
empowered to fight back against the hostile 
learning environment created by having 
racist mascots in their schools, and will file 
grievances for violation of nondiscrimination 
policies, as well as complaints with the 
Department of Education’s Office of Civil 
Rights, if schools fail to act. 

When they do come forward, we, as 
members of the larger community have an 
obligation to be there to support them in 
whatever way possible. 

Children matter. We should all be 
working for their best interest by striving for 
a less racist, more inclusive, peaceful world, 
even when letting go of our “traditions” is 
temporarily painful. 

Summer Wesley is a citizen of the 
Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and a tribal 
attorney. To read the full version, visit 
Online.net: Celebrating Native Voices, 
where this column first appeared. 
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Native Relief keeps on truckin’ 


BYT3EVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Native Relief Foundation volunteers, including Gloria Wilson and Esther Gopher, sort and pack donations Nov. 20 headed for the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation in South Dakota. 


Hoping to bring Christmas cheer to a 
community in need, members of the Native 
Relief Foundation (NRF) ignored unrelenting 
rain Dec. 5 to load a 26-foot rental truck with 
boxes of donated clothing, blankets and food 
earmarked for the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe. 

Designated driver and NRF member 
Bobbie “BJ” Billie left Hollywood, stopped 
in Big Cypress to collect more donations 
and then hit the road for the 2,150-mile trip 
to South Dakota, a journey she has made 
several times before. 

Billie has divided her time between Big 
Cypress and South Dakota in recent years 
and serves as the NRF liaison between the 
Seminole and Sioux tribes. Her friend Kristie 
Thompson met the truck when it arrived in 
Eagle Butte and helped Billie deliver goods 
to the communities of La Plant, Cherry 
Creek, Takini, Bridger and Dupree. The task 
took three days. 

“I wasn’t expecting so much; I couldn’t 
believe how packed the truck was,” said 
Thompson, of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe. “I haven’t seen so many smiles in a 
long time. That’s what the Seminole Tribe 
has done for mine. Usually when we get 
donations, it is recycled stuff. These were 
nice things; the clothing didn’t have holes 
and wasn’t worn out.” 

Jobs are scarce on the 4,267-square-mile 
Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation. The 
unemployment rate is 88 percent and only 
a third of the nearly 16,000 Tribal members 
have high school diplomas. Median annual 
household income is $22,094, but most 
individuals earn less than $ 1 0,000, according 
to the 2000 U.S. Census. 

South Dakota has the highest poverty 
rate in Indian Country, where nearly half 
of Native American families live below the 
poverty line. Many of the 13 communities 
that comprise the reservation have no 
running water. 

The reservation is so large that it takes 
four hours to drive from the east to west 
boundary. The most isolated community of 
Bridger, population around 130, is 60 miles 
from the nearest grocery store. 

“Cheyenne River is more remote, so not 


everyone hits those communities,” said NRF 
founder and spokeswoman Gloria Wilson. 
“It’s already snowing there.” 

Average temperatures in January range 
from 4 to 26 degrees. During the delivery, the 
temperature was about 20 degrees with 50 to 
70 mph winds. Despite the cold, residents 
in each community welcomed the truck’s 
arrival. 

“They were already giving us hugs before 
we even opened the truck,” Thompson said. 


“There were a lot of community members 
who needed food so they were excited and 
grateful. We got a really good feeling from 
[Bridger].” 

Bridger is always the last to receive 
donations, Thompson said, because of their 
isolation. Often they receive very little or 
nothing at all. 

“They were glad someone thought 
about them,” she said. “They are always the 
forgotten town, but not this time. It was a real 


boost for them.” 

Wopila , a Lakota word that means “much 
more than thank you,” was all Thompson 
could say about the generosity shown by 
NRF to her Tribe. 

She and her two children, ages 18 and 
23, are homeless and appreciated being able 
to assist with the deliveries. 

“On behalf of the people who have 

♦ See NATIVE RELIEF on page 5A 


Edward Aguilar 
graduates from 
TCD program 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Surrounded by 
about 70 friends, family members and 
colleagues, Edward Aguilar celebrated his 
graduation from Seminole Gaming’s Tribal 
Career Development (TCD) program in style 
Dec. 17 during the annual Christmas party 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 

Sharply dressed in a suit and tie, Aguilar 
proudly accepted his certificate from Ervina 
Capricien, director of the program. After 
three years in TCD, Aguilar has worked 
in every department. Currently, he is the 
assistant director of slots operations at 
Seminole Casino Immokalee. 

“I’m from Immokalee and I love that 
place,” he said. “It’s small, but it’s my 
home and I’m proud of what we offer to the 
community.” 

Aguilar paid tribute to two men who 
greatly influenced his career in gaming. In 
2000, he met Alan Jumper who wanted him 
to become a gaming inspector. 

“I was so impressed by him that I wanted 
to be like him when I grew up: a smooth, well- 
dressed, older Indian man,” said Aguilar, 37. 
“I also can’t say Immokalee without saying 
Tony Sanchez; he left a big footprint.” 

The TCD program is designed to train 
the next generation of Tribal members 
to manage the Tribe’s gaming business. 
Paid interns work their way through each 
department while receiving mentoring and 
on-the-job training. As they complete their 
training, the interns work with more senior 
members of Seminole Gaming. There are 14 
interns in the program now, but Capricien 
said she would welcome more. 

“I’m happy with the quality of the interns 
we have now. They are a great group,” she 
said. “Edward is one of our superstars; he 
went above and beyond in every department.” 

A 2013 culinary graduate of the Art 

♦ See EDWARD AGUILAR on page 4A 


Everglades history, culture displayed 
at annual Swamp Heritage Festival 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

A timber wolf, one of many new additions at Billie Swamp Safari, makes itself at home at the Big 
Cypress attraction. Dozens of new rescued and adopted animals, both native and exotic, have been 
added to the venue’s vast menagerie. 

Billie Swamp growth spurt 
includes baby critters, views 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


OCHOPEE, Fla. — More than 500 
people gathered at the Big Cypress National 
Preserve Dec. 5 to celebrate the history and 
culture of the Everglades during the Swamp 
Heritage Festival in Ochopee, about 35 
miles east of Naples. 

The fifth annual event featured nearly 
two dozen organizations dedicated to 
safeguarding the 1 , 1 25-square-mile preserve 
and educating the public about its history. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum community 
outreach specialist Reinaldo Becerra 
manned a table overflowing with historical 
Seminole artifacts and relayed the history 
of the Seminole Tribe to festival attendees 


during a presentation in the visitor center 
auditorium. 

Tribal member Pedro Zepeda set up 
under a lean-to where he carved toy canoes 
and displayed other traditional Seminole 
objects, including bow and arrows, stickball 
sticks, ladles and cooking utensils, as he 
talked to attendees about the Tribe’s place in 
the history of the Everglades. 

“It’s a laid back, local event and I 
like practicing the traditional ways,” said 
Zepeda, who attended for the third year. “I 
want people to learn about the local history 
and culture, not just Seminole but the old- 
timers, too.” 

Speakers, music, food, crafts 
and a Miccosukee alligator wrestling 
demonstration rounded out the festival. 

According to the 
National Park Service, 
the history of humanity 
in the Everglades dates 
back thousands of years. 
Native Americans, ex- 
plorers and settlers 
have lived in the region 
for years, but once the 
Tamiami Trail opened 
in 1928, people gained 
easy access to the Ev- 
erglades. The preserve 
was created in 1974 as a 
result of environmental- 
ists’ activism to protect 
and preserve the land. 

Results of 

the Tamiami Trail 
included development, 
agriculture and 

extensive logging for 
durable and rot-resistant 
cypress trees in the 
1940s and 1950s. The 
threat to the survival 
of the ecosystem, the 
primary source of fresh 
water in South Florida, 
led environmentalist 
Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas to publish in 
1947 “The Everglades: 
River of Grass” which 
called for Everglades 
preservation. 

That same year, 
Everglades National 
Park was established 
but without the land that 
comprises the preserve. 

Environmentalists 
fought for the 


establishment of the Big Cypress National 
Preserve after the 1968 groundbreaking of a 
jetport - slated to be the largest international 
airport in the world. Its designation as 
the country’s first national preserve was 
finalized in 1974 during the administration 
of President Gerald Ford, the only U.S. 
president to have worked as a National Park 
Service ranger. 

Today, more than 1 million people visit 
the preserve annually. 

The festival included several speeches, 
some of which took place in the auditorium 
and others around a campfire. Topics 
included growing up in the Everglades, 
the mission and activities of the preserve, 
swamp buggy races and artifacts found 
in the preserve dating from the Seminole 
Wars. Speakers included Becerra, author 
Carl Hiaasen, artist Patricia Cummins and 
photographer Clyde Butcher. 

Becerra told the audience about his first 
encounter with Chairman James E. Billie, 
which occurred when he was hunting on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. An expert 
falconer, Becerra used his raptor to hunt wild 
duck, which Chairman Billie had never seen. 
He offered Becerra a job. Five years later he 
took the Chairman up on his offer and has 
worked for the Tribe ever since. 

“There is nothing like the Everglades; 
in the same day you can see birds, bears, 
panthers and alligators,” Becerra said. “The 
Tribe is still fighting for the Everglades; not 
with weapons but with lawyers in court.” 

The proposed Florida Power & Light 
plant near Big Cypress Reservation will 
destroy about 3,000 acres of panther habitat, 
Becerra said. 

“Roads are the biggest problem for 
panthers and the traffic will be a disaster,” 
he said. “Seminoles believe in having open, 
undeveloped land and to protect it for the 
next generation.” 

Hiaasen said his life inspires his work, 
in which he incorporates elements of natural 
Florida and eccentric characters. Bom and 
raised in South Florida, Hiaasen, 62, is an 
environmentalist who regrets the effect of 
development in the area. 

“My generation sold this place out,” he 
said. “The environmentalist movement is not 
made of Florida natives. The most energetic 
people fighting to save this place came from 
somewhere else.” 

Hiaasen also discussed the effect of 
politics on the environment, specifically 
the Florida Water and Land Conservation 
Initiative, Amendment 1, which voters 

♦ See SWAMP FESTIVAL on page 8A 


BIG CYPRESS — Immersion into a 
world of wildlife beckons visitors at Billie 
Swamp Safari. 

From the minute guests arrive at the 
tourist destination they are greeted by a 
cacophony of squawks, gmnts, tweets and 
tribbles that welcome them to pop over and 
peek into animal pens that surround the 
parking lot. 

“I went right over to see the baby animals,” 
said Gladys Mateo, an administrative assistant 
in the Tribe’s Executive Operations Office 
after attending a meeting Dec. 10 at the Big 
Cypress attraction. “The miniature horse and 
baby calves were so cute.” 

Much had changed since Mateo first 
visited with her family five months earlier. 

At the place most known for airboats, 
swamp buggies and alligators, new additions 
abound. 

Staff workers have built a petting zoo for 
more than a dozen baby critters (goats, calves, 
deer, ostriches); adopted another dozen 
homeless or injured creatures and placed 
them into fresh habitats (foxes, caracara birds, 
capybaras, porcupines); and built two large 
aviaries (for hawks, owls and a menagerie of 
macaws.) 


Soon, animal food dispensers will be 
available for guests to hand feed most of the 
animals. 

“It’s always the goal here to have 
something for everyone to do and enjoy. 
People drive one or two hours to get here. 
We want to give them an experience to last a 
day, or at least a half day,” said the attraction’s 
acting operations manager Cory Wilcox. 

So far, a boardwalk that runs a quarter 
of a mile over alligator-infested marshland 
between the site’s cabin rental village has 
been refurbished and an outdoor herpetarium 
was raised to display an array of native and 
exotic venomous and non- venomous snakes. 

Other new residents include an arctic 
wolf, timber wolf, African porcupine, African 
serval cat, zebra, two capybara, four Nile 
crocodiles, baby goats and a gaggle of toddler 
ostriches. 

Newcomers join the attraction’s older 
animal family members that include a romp 
of otters, two orphaned bears, a myriad of 
formerly loose raccoons and the resident 
Florida panther Liberty. 

But not all that is new is furry or feathered. 

A long orphaned butterfly garden, left 
unkempt for months, has been strengthened 
with fresh blooming native plants, flowering 

♦ See BILLIE SWAMP on page 5A 



Beverly Bidney 

Pedro Zepeda demonstrates his carving skills Dec. 5 during the Swamp 
Heritage Festival in Big Cypress National Preserve. 
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Gordon Wareham 

Surrounded by family and friends, Hollywood elder Maggie Osceola celebrates her 95th birthday at 
the Hollywood ball field and airnasium. 


Loved ones line up to mark 
Maggie Osceola’s 95th birthday 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Heavy morning 
rains Nov. 22 threatened the activities for 
Maggie Osceola’s 95th birthday, but as 
the day shifted to afternoon, the clouds 
disappeared and left a beautiful sky and cool 
weather for friends and family members to 
celebrate the milestone in the tribal elder’s 
life. 

A water-soaked Hollywood ball field 
forced the cancellation of a horseshoe 
tournament, but that didn’t stop the kids 
from playing in the puddles. Jonah Cypress 
entertained guests by strumming melodies 
on his guitar that included a selection of 
country and Christian songs. 

When it was time to sing “Happy 
Birthday” to Maggie, five generations of her 
children surrounded her. 

Justine M. Osceola baked a special 
birthday cake topped with a chickee made 
out of chocolate frosting and “Happy 
Birthday Grandma!” written in red frosting 
on a white sheet cake. 

As the celebration came to a close, the 
following birthday wishes were given by 
Maggie’s family and friends: 

Jimmy Hank Osceola: “Today I want 
to wish my sister Maggie, happy birthday at 


the same time we gathered for Thanksgiving 
dinner. She’s doing good, everything looking 
good and everyone is happy.” 

Maydell Osceola: “Happy that I 
have my mother still with me at 95 and I 
appreciate her. I know she’s God’s child that 
I see she lasted this long and I’m happy for 
her and many, many more.” 

Mabel Osceola: “Happy Birthday, mom. 
I love you and many more years to come.” 

Moses “Moke” Osceola: “I want to 
wish my Mom a happy birthday today and 
thank the Lord that she has been with us this 
long and many, many more.” 

Leslie Osceola: “I want to wish my 
grandma Maggie a happy birthday and I love 
her very much. She has five generations of 
kids and I want to wish her many blessings 
and many more.” 

Eric Osceola: “I want to express my 
most dearest happy birthday to my grandma. 
She turned 95 and she has been around a 
long, long time and she taught me a lot 
through the years. I appreciate everybody 
who helped put everything together.” 

Heather Osceola: “I just want to wish 
my grandma a happy birthday and I’m so 
thankful that she’s here for me to see her and 
many more to come.” 

Jonah Cypress: “Thank God for letting 
her bless our lives.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Water Commission Chairman Amos Tiger, left, presents commissioner Jack Smith Jr. 
with a token of appreciation for his 26 years of service Dec. 16 at the group’s monthly meeting in 
Hollywood. 


Jack Smith Jr. honored 
for 26 years of service 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Jack Smith Jr., 
who has served on the Seminole Water 
Commission for 26 years, was recognized 
Dec. 16 for his service during the group’s 
monthly meeting at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

“We are recognizing his important 
contribution to the Tribe,” said Amos Tiger, 
commission chairman. “He is the longest- 
serving member and was on Tribal Council 
when the water compact went through.” 

In 1987, the Tribe signed a water rights 
compact with the state and the South Florida 
Water Management District. Tribal Council 
created the Seminole Water Commission 
with seven commissioners in 1989, two 
each from Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton and one from Immokalee. Smith 
was appointed as a Brighton commissioner 
and has served ever since. 

Smith said he believes communication 
between the Tribe and government is the 
most important thing the commission does. 

The compact gives the Tribe, as a 


sovereign nation, water entitlement rights 
and the ability to make decisions about 
water management. 

“We have control of our water,” Smith 

said. 

The commission operates under the 
auspices of the Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD), whose 
mission is to protect and evaluate the Tribe’s 
land and water resources and to facilitate 
the wise use and conservation of them. 
The commission informs the district how it 
plans to use water and how much, within the 
parameters of the compact. 

“It’s a notification process,” said 
Cherise Maples, director of ERMD. “We 
agree to submit a plan and wait for the state 
to approve it. They often have comments, 
but our plans are usually approved.” 

The commissioners all have backgrounds 
in natural resource management; some are 
cattle owners and in tune with the natural 
environment, Maples said. ERMD also holds 
workshops to enhance their knowledge. 

“Water is an important resource,” Tiger 
said. “We all have to work together to keep 
the quality up.” 


And the Emmy goes to: Tribe 
employee Reinaldo Becerra 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Longtime 
Tribe employee Reinaldo Becerra won an 
Emmy at the 39th annual Suncoast Emmy 
Awards Dec. 5 for a show he hosted and 
produced for WLRN-TV about Florida 
panthers in the Everglades. 

“Big Cypress National Preserve: 
Panthers,” one of his six shows about the 
preserve, features Becerra with Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commissioner 
“Alligator” Ron Bergeron as they travel 
through the Everglades in search of the 
elusive and endangered predator. 

Another show, “Big Cypress National 
Preserve: Florida Deer,” was also nominated 
for an Emmy. 

Becerra’s short video won in the 
Interstitial category, which is comprised 
of short segments that are shown between 
longer programs. 

“Winning the Emmy has opened a lot of 
doors,” said Becerra, 5 1 , community outreach 
specialist at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. “Now 
we will get to do shows more often.” 

Becerra, who has worked for the Tribe 
for 18 years, makes the seven- to 10-minute 
videos on weekends and days off. An animal 
specialist, he chooses the topic, writes the 
copy and produces the show with director 
Felipe Marrou. They air in Miami-Dade 
County Public Schools on WLRN-TV, which 
is owned by the Miami-Dade School Board. 

“People like Rey; they can see the 
passion he has on camera,” said Marrou, 
who has worked with Becerra on projects 
for about 10 years. “He is very energetic 
and knowledgeable about animals. He’s a 
natural, knows what he’s saying and loves 
the animals.” 

A native of South Africa who grew up 
in Cuba, Becerra became a master falconer 
at age 22 and used his birds of prey to 
control bird populations at airports in Cuba, 


Spain, Israel and on U.S. Air Force bases. 
In the 1990s he worked as an animal trainer 
and wrangler for a Miami TV production 
company and joined Billie Swamp Safari as 
an animal specialist in 1997, where he stayed 
for 14 years. 

After working for Seminole Media 
Productions as a videographer for two years, 
Becerra joined the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
where he gives presentations about culture 
and wildlife, in 2013. 

The award-winning show draws 
attention to the two biggest threats panthers 
face: loss of habitat and collisions with cars, 
which account for about 25 deaths per year. 
To illustrate the point, the show opens with a 
deceased panther in the grass off of County 
Road 833; it had been hit by a vehicle. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s there 
were only 28 to 30 panthers in the state; 
today there are about 180. 

“We need more fencing and underpasses, 
like the ones on Alligator 
Alley,” Bergeron said in 
the show. “The panthers 
do use them. [U.S.] 41, 

[County Road] 846 and 
833 are where they are 
killed.” 

During filming, 

Becerra and Bergeron 
spotted a panther in the 
wild sitting at the edge 
of the woods. 

“What a rare thing 
to film a panther; they’re 
so elusive,” Bergeron 
said. “They are one of 
the most endangered 
species on the planet. 

I’m honored to protect 
the wildlife and the 
beautiful Everglades, 
which is one of the 
natural wonders of the 
world.” 


The show was shot on Bergeron’s ranch 
that abuts the Big Cypress Reservation and 
the preserve. Bergeron narrates the show 
and talks about the “Big Five” animals in 
Big Cypress: the bear, deer, hog, turkey and 
panther. He explains how the Osceola, or 
Florida, turkey is found only in South Florida 
and how hogs became loose after brought 
to Florida by the Spanish 500 years ago, 
acclimated to the environment and multiplied 
by the millions. 

All big five animals can be found on 
Bergeron’s land. 

Next on Becerra’s schedule is to produce 
a film about pythons in the Everglades and 
continue his work at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

“I have passion for everything I do,” he 
said. “It’s my job and my hobby. Filming 
and producing shows is part of my fun and 
entertainment. The same thing goes for my 
work at the Museum; I’m happy going to a 
place I love to be all day.” 



Photo courtesy of Reinaldo Becerra 

Reinaldo Becerra poses with the Emmy he won for ‘Big Cypress National 
Preserve: Panthers’ at the Suncoast Emmy Awards Dec. 5 in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


♦ MILESTONE 
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traveled casino to casino, watched, picked up 
pointers from the outside looking in, brought 
the ideas home and started making money,” 
Johns said. 

Once the money flowed, he was hooked 
and the casino began to grow. 

The operation that was once manned by a 
staff of eight now boasts 220 employees. The 
building has since undergone renovations 
and one complete overhaul - it is now 27,000 
square feet with top-tier dining at the Josiah 
Restaurant and Lounge. 

Gaming has also evolved. 

“We became so busy with bingo in the 
early days that people would play on top of 
car hoods in the parking lot. When someone 
would holler ‘bingo,’ someone else would 
have to relay the calls inside,” Johns said. 

In about 1989, slots were added, making 
the casino a Class III operation and allowing 
more growth - from 20 games to 37 games. 
Today, the floor features 420 games that 
include slots, live action blackjack e-tables, 
a six-table poker room and high-stakes 
bingo action. Johns said the business profits 
annually. 

“I always like to say, ‘We are little but 
loud,”’ Johns said. 

Johns wants the future to be even 
louder. When word filtered to Brighton 
that Gov. Rick Scott and Chairman James 
E. Billie signed the gaming compact that 
could, if ratified by the Legislature, extend, 
enhance and ensure the Tribe’s gaming 
interests through the next 20 years, Johns 


said he was elated. 

“It’s the future. We’re looking forward 
to adding blackjack, roulette and craps and 
also building on the building. I’d been saying 
it for years and I’ll say it again - I’d love a 
hotel here. We need a hotel,” Johns said. 

Chairman Billie, Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Seminole Gaming’s 
Chief Operating Officer Larry Mullin, Chief 
Financial Officer John Eder and Director of 


Training & Development David MacAlpine 
attended the Brighton anniversary lunch. 

Annual employee appreciation awards 
went to slot director Roger Hering for 
director of the year; slot manager Margaret 
“Angel” Craig for manager of the year; 
security supervisor Jay Fuld for supervisor 
of the year; Wesley Spivey for team member 
of the year; and the Security Department for 
department of the year. 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole Casino Brighton general manager Marty Johns takes a break from a busy day in the office 
Dec. 8 to pose in front of the casino his father, Josiah Johns, imagined 35 years ago and that Marty 
Johns expanded, renovated and rebuilt during the years since. 
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Institute of Fort Lauderdale, Aguilar recently 
earned his associate degree from Florida 
Southwestern State College in Fort Myers 
and is working toward his bachelor’s. 
He aims to enroll in Florida Gulf Coast 
University to study hospitality management. 

He accomplished it all while working as 
a TCD intern. 

“I want to go and conquer the world, but 
I have to pace myself and not overdo it,” he 


said. “I have to be patient with myself.” 

The highlight of his TCD experience 
was working with team members, from the 
janitor to the general manager, he said. 

“It’s rewarding to have team members 
respect you; they know you worked for it 
and didn’t just get it on a platter,” Aguilar 
said. “I got bit hard by the Hard Rock bug; I 
love the brand.” 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
congratulated Aguilar on a “job well done.” 

“TCD members are presented with 
a tremendous opportunity to work in 
Seminole Gaming, which is second to none,” 


Councilman Osceola said. “Gaming is our 
livelihood, and we have the best team in the 
world.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
echoed his sentiments. 

“It’s easy to start things, but tough to 
finish,” Rep. Frank said. “Anyone who 
completes the program is in a good position 
to lead the Tribe. With the expertise you learn 
here, you will be able to help on Council and 
the Board.” 

TCD was the brain child of Jim Allen, 
chairman of Hard Rock International and 
Seminole Gaming CEO, who started the 
program in 2003. 

“Tribal members said it would never 
work and in the early days it wasn’t easy,” 
he said. “It has grown through the years and 
it is now creating opportunities for Tribal 
members. As they go through the program 
they are truly qualified to work in the 
hospitality and casino industry.” 

Allen said Immokalee pulls in more 
business than any casino in Atlantic City 
other than the Borgata. Aguilar and his 
colleagues call the Immokalee casino 
“Immoka Vegas . ” 

The TCD program is open to all Tribal 
members ages 18 and older who have at 
least a high school diploma or GED. Interns 
work in every gaming department including 
Table Games, Slots, Cash Operations, Poker, 
Marketing, Food and Beverage, Hard Rock 
Live, Hotel Operations and Hard Rock Cafe. 
They work every shift so they experience the 
casino at all hours. 

Aguilar believes TCD is a great 
opportunity for Tribal members. 

“They should give it a shot, stay open 
minded and bring their ‘A’ game every day,” 
he said. “The program is what you make of 
it. All you have to do is open the door and 
start the program.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Tribal Career Development Director Ervina Capricien presents Edward Aguilar his certificate of 
graduation Dec. 17 at the program’s Christmas party at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki reception to 
celebrate historic exhibit 

‘Struggle for Survival, 181 7-1850’ on display through November 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

‘Conversations’ by award-winning Seminole Tribune photographers, showing through February 
2016 in the Museum’s Mosaic Gallery, consists of 14 images captured during the past three years. 

Museum reception to shine 
light on two more exhibits 


BIG CYPRESS — A public reception 
for what is deemed a landmark exhibit at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress 
is planned for mid-January. High-ranking 
officials in fields of anthropology, history, 
government and education are expected to 
attend. 

“It is probably our most ambitious 
installation to date,” said Museum Director 
and Tribal Historic Preservation Officer Paul 
Backhouse. 

“Struggle for Survival, 1817-1850” 
explores tactics used by tribal ancestors in 
armed resistance against the United States’ 
eradication of Native Americans from 
Florida. The show, to run through November 
2016, covers years that most Americans view 
as spanning three separate Seminole Wars 
but what Seminole Tribe historians know was 
one long battle against removal and potential 
extinction. 

The reception, featuring food, music and 
entertainment, is set for Jan. 16. 

The exhibit begins in a shadowy entrance 
amid three-dimensional walls that depict 
a wetland cypress hammock. Crickets and 
other creature sounds of the marsh become 
quickly replaced by sloshing footsteps and an 
eerie sense of being stalked. 

“The display opens in an experiential 
environment where the viewer gets to feel 
like they are there. It makes you feel hunted; 
inside the horror that is about to happen,” 
said Annette Snapp, the Museum’s operations 
manager. 

Further in, the exhibit showcases 
weapons and hunting tools used in the 
resistance, and it exposes superior guerilla 
warfare techniques used to endure the 50- 
year defense against Army troops. 

A posted timeline illustrates battles, 
federal actions and Native resistance 
efforts over the five decades. A letter 
from early Florida pioneer businessman 
Jacob Summerlin, also known as King of 
the Cracker Cow Hunters who witnessed 


♦ NATIVE RELIEF 
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received donations, to see their faces light 
up and have that sense of happiness again, I 
can’t say thank you enough,” she said. “We 
are trying to get back on our feet so helping 
out took our minds off our situation and gave 
us a chance to do something good in the 
midst of what we are going through.” 

NRF, created in 2011 to provide 
assistance to non-gaming Tribes, collected 
donations from Seminoles on every 
reservation. Led by Tribal members who 
were inspired by a TV report about the abject 
poverty of the Pine Ridge Reservation, the 


much of the Seminole resistance, attests to 
Seminole endurance. 

Another letter, by ship captain Silas 
Casey to his wife, notes, “It is almost 
unaccountable with what obstinarity (sic) 
they hold out.” 

Museum curator of exhibits Rebecca 
Fell said the letters are indicative of Seminole 
defiance and fortitude despite constant 
threats and skirmishes fueled by federal 
leader Andrew Jackson, who was determined 
to eliminate all Natives from Florida land. 
Jackson fought in the First Seminole War 
and then, as President of the United States, 
forwarded the Indian Removal Act and 
ordered the Second Seminole War. 

According to the Florida Department 
of State website under the subtext Seminole 
Wars, the battles from 1835 through 1842 
(dubbed the Second Seminole War) left 
devastating impacts on the U.S. Army: “The 
United States spent more than $20 million 
fighting the Seminoles. The war left more 
than 1,500 soldiers and uncounted American 
civilians dead. And the obvious duplicity of 
the U.S. government’s tactics marred Indian- 
white relations throughout the country for 
future generations.” 

Exact numbers of Seminoles transplanted 
or killed are unreliable but a document on 
display at the exhibit, plucked from the pages 
of a congressional report, lists government 
money paid to bounty hunters for the capture 
or killing of multiple Indians. 

“You look at it and see a formal, well- 
typed, neat columned list and then stop and 
say, ‘Wait a minute. This is a list of payment 
for the lives of people,”’ Fell said. 

The exhibit illustrates the depths that 
ancestors of many Native Americans in 
Florida went to in order to survive the 
onslaught, from silently making camp 
shelters under the cover of swamp wilderness 
to using the familiar environment to stage 
surprise and deadly attacks against the Army. 

Fell said several Seminole Tribe 
historians, including Willie Johns, Moses 
Jumper Jr. and Pedro Zepeda, contributed to 
the exhibit by sharing history passed down 


nonprofit organization has sent trucks laden 
with donations to make the harsh Great 
Plains winters more bearable ever since. 

“We’ve been going to Pine Ridge for so 
many years, we wanted to focus on Cheyenne 
River this year,” said NRF member Wanda 
Bowers, who spearheaded a non-perishable 
food drive at Tribe Headquarters in early 
December. 

A core group of active NRF members, 
including Esther Gopher and Alice Billie in 
Big Cypress, Charlotte Burgess in Brighton, 
and Wilson, Bowers and Jennifer “Ebo” 
Osceola in Hollywood, collects goods 
quietly throughout the year. 

Wilson stores the clothing, shoes, 
blankets, household items and toys in a 


from family members and private research. 
All components were officially reviewed 
before opening. 

Another section shows Seminole 
defiance even as families were loaded like 
cargo in the last forced removal, via the Grey 
Cloud steamer from Tampa to New Orleans 
where they continued on to internment on 
reserved Oklahoma land. 

A small re-creation of the steamer allows 
guests a place to reflect on the plight. A ship 
plank then leads to a modern-day message of 
“hope and survival moving into the future,” 
Backhouse said. 

There, spectators learn Florida’s first 
people, originally clumped as one group by 
the Spanish, eventually became the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Miccosukee Tribe of Florida 
Indians and the Independent Seminoles. 

Lee Tiger, of the Miccosukee Tribe, 
hopes visitors will accept historically proven 
truths that have gone largely untold. He 
recalls school history classes from the 1960s 
that provided one-sided accounts of Florida 
history and skipped the Seminole story 
entirely. 

“People can bury the truth and for many 
years they did ... I don’t think non-Indians 
know about the wars against our actual living 
families with children, aunts, uncles and 
grandparents. They were not warriors; they 
were families who had to hide silently under 
bamboo in the marshes or be killed,” Tiger 
said. “It was a long, terrible war that should 
never have happened.” 

The recently discovered Buckskin 
Declaration presented in 1954 to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower by Lee Tiger’s father, 
Buffalo Tiger, of the unrecognized Mikasuki 
Tribe of the Seminole Nations, caps the 
exhibit. 

On loan to the Museum by the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Presidential Library, it is 
inscribed on a deer hide, signed by pre- 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribe elders, and 
states that the Florida Natives wished simply 
to be left alone - with respect, dignity and 
honor - to live peacefully as they have for 
generations. 

Tiger said his father instigated the 
declaration in the aftermath of a 10-year 
federal push (1940-1950) that stripped 
sovereignty and terminated more than 100 
recognized Tribes throughout Indian Country. 
Around the same time, laws were created that 
forbid Florida Natives from hunting, fishing 
and cultivating plant medicine and food on 
their homeland. 

Buffalo Tiger worked with elders and 
medicine people to interpret the message 
“eloquently and wisely,” Lee Tiger said. 

“Feelings were projected from the 
Buckskin that were of peace, respect and 
dignity. They wanted to share with the white 
men that we were not inferior; they were 
not inferior; we were just all humans on the 
Earth,” Lee Tiger said. 

Tiger imagined that if his father and other 
elders had money then, like the Miccosukee 
and Seminole Tribes have now, they might 
have paid for a banner large enough to hang 
over Times Square in Manhattan, New York 
for all to see. 

“Everyone in the world would have read 
it and the words would not have been hidden 
away for more than 50 years. But the message 
is just as important today as yesterday,” Lee 
Tiger said. “The men who said the words are 
gone, but their words are alive with the truth, 
breath, energy and heart of our spirit.” 


“...To see their 
faces light up and 
have that sense 
of happiness 
again, I can’t 
say thank you 
enough.” 

- Kristie Thompson, 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 


storage unit in Hollywood. Volunteers 
recently spent a busy Saturday at the facility 
sorting and boxing items by category and 
readying them for the truck. 

In the years since the television special 
depicting the need in Pine Ridge, the 
reservation continues to receive a lot of 
donations from various organizations. 

Other Tribes have reached out to NRF, 
and Wilson wants to consider expanding 
the organization’s reach to North Dakota, 
Nebraska and Arizona. She plans to hold 
a meeting in the spring to discuss the 
possibility with other NRF volunteers. She 
envisions holding a school supplies drive 
for the Flandreau Indian School over the 
summer. 

“I want to make this a four-season 
effort,” she said. 


STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s public reception, set for 2 p.m. 
Jan. 16 to celebrate the Museum’s newest 
exhibit “Struggle for Survival, 1817-1850,” 
will also herald two additional exhibits that 
opened in November. 

“Conversations” by award-winning 
Seminole Tribune photographers, showing 
through February 2016 in the Museum’s 
Mosaic Gallery, consists of 14 images 
captured while reporting live news during 
the past three years by Beverly Bidney, 
Kevin Johnson and Eileen Soler. 

“The photography shows the complex 
depth and richness of what it means to be 
Seminole today. The images are true to 
the spirit whether the people depicted are 
collecting sweetgrass for making baskets or 
playing basketball,” said Museum curator of 
exhibits Rebecca Fell. 

In 2013 and 2014 alone, Bidney, 
Johnson and Soler received 22 Native media 
awards collectively at consecutive Native 
American Journalists Association (NAJA) 
conventions. NAJA membership welcomes 
media department employees of all Tribes 
throughout Indian Country. 

“Telling our Stories - Recording 
Seminole Traditions,” in the Museum’s 
NOOK Gallery through May 8, is an 
interactive exhibit that invites visitors to don 
headphones and hear 10 personal accounts 
of life from distinguished Seminole elders 
and others whose lives have been impacted 
by Seminole culture and tradition. 


♦ COMPACT 

From page 1A 


Tribe exclusive use of banked card games in 
five of its casinos in exchange for $ 1 billion 
to the state. 

The new compact adds banked card 
games to the Brighton and Big Cypress 


♦ BILLIE SWAMP 

From page 3A 


bushes and obvious tender-loving hands. 
Located near the main entrance, it is now 
home to various butterfly species and 
occasional hummingbirds. 

A vegetable garden that hugs the 
water’s edge at a recreated Seminole 
village, which features cooking, sleeping 
and canoe carving chickees, has been 
replanted by students from Ahfachkee 
School’s traditional preservation program. 
The children tend and harvest the garden as 
needed. 

“There is still so much left to be done,” 
Wilcox said. 

In the works are a small aviary to 
anchor the butterfly garden and house a 


“We have many oral histories. Some 
will never be heard by anyone, others only 
by family members or clan members. Every 
person can share different aspects of the 
culture with provisions and restriction on 
how the recordings can be used,” Fell said. 

The recordings in the exhibit were made 
available to the public with permission from 
the subjects themselves. 

Highlights include timeless words from 
Tribal members Bobby Henry, Judybill 
Osceola, Shule Snow, Zack “Doc” Battiest 
and his father Henry James “Jr.” Battiest 
(Choctaw) and Miccosukee Tribe member 
Lee Tiger. 

Tiger said he concentrated on telling the 
story of his father, Buffalo Tiger, instead of 
his own. Buffalo Tiger, longtime Chairman 
of the Miccosukee Tribe who passed Jan. 
6, 2015, was an activist throughout Indian 
Country and Florida long before and after 
the creation of the separate Seminole and 
Miccosukee tribes. 

“He was really good with dealing with 
people in political power because he knew 
how to tell the truth. It wasn’t about politics 
when he spoke; it was about truth. That’s 
why he got so much done and that is why 
I wanted him to be part of the oral history,” 
Lee Tiger said. 

Fell said the exhibit explains why 
the oral history library was created and 
the processes that make the collection 
successful. 

“It’s wonderful how different stories 
connect and how they capture and save 
history for future generations,” Fell said. 


casinos and bumps revenue sharing 
payments to $3 billion, “the largest revenue 
share guarantee in history,” Scott wrote. 

“This was a Christmas present for the 
whole state,” President Mitchell Cypress 
said. “Everyone will make money; it’s a 
win-win situation.” 

The compact will take effect if 
approved by both the House and the Senate. 


flock of Lorikeet, a pen for wild warthogs 
and a natural alligator pit carved out of a 
shallow wetland bank. The new alligator pit 
will replace the current concrete pit outside 
the Swamp Water Cafe restaurant. 

“The natural pit will be much more 
authentic and personal for the audience, 
alligators and wrestlers,” Wilcox said. 

The old pit will become a replica fresh 
water ecosystem complete with plants, fish 
and turtles. 

Wilcox said most upgrades and 
additions will be completed by February, 
the height of tourist season. 

Mateo looks forward to returning to 
Billie Swamp Safari with her family soon. 

“There is so much to do there now. It’s 
a great experience - serene, relaxed and 
even therapeutic. I want to go back. I have 
to go back,” Mateo said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Employee Leila Baksh donates cans of food to the Native Relief Foundation food drive Dec. 3 at Tribe 
Headquarters in Hollywood. Food, clothing, shoes, blankets and household items were collected 
tribalwide and delivered to the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe in South Dakota. 



Eileen Soler 

Young ostriches make loud tribble sounds as they excitedly greet visitors to Billie Swamp Safari 
in Big Cypress. The ostriches are among many new creatures added to the tourist attraction’s 
menagerie of native and exotic animals that thrive in the tropical wetland environment. 



Eileen Soler 

A small recreated plank of the steamer Grey Cloud that transported hundreds of Seminoles toward 
relocation helps transport viewers through the exhibit ‘Struggle for Survival, 1817-1850’ showing 
through November 2016 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

In full view of diners, from the kitchen in the middle of the dining room, Grey Salt chef Dominick 
Sigiano preps while a roasting pig turns on a spit behind him during the November grand opening. 


Hard Rock Tampa’s Grey Salt 
restaurant opens amid fanfare 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Star owners and chefs 
from some of the area’s best restaurants 
attended the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa’s grand opening for Grey 
Salt in November. The stylish 250-seat 
Mediterranean-inspired restaurant, under 
the supervision of 
celebrity executive 
chef Marc Murphy, 
replaces the Americana 
fare’s Green Room. 

Murphy is a 
frequent judge on the 
Food Network show 
“Chopped.” In New 
York City, he owns 
Ringside restaurant at 
the Viceroy hotel and 
Landmarc restaurants 
in Tribeca and Time 
Warner Center. 

Other notable 
attendees at the grand 
opening included 
Ulele’s Keith Sedita 
and the Ava duo of 
Michael Stewart and 
Chicago Cubs manager 
Joe Maddon. Hard 
Rock representatives 
included Tampa 

casino manager John 
Fontana, who also addressed the crowd. 

With the prep chefs and the kitchen 
out in the open, a pair of hogs on a spit 
roasted as Seminole medicine man Bobby 
Henry presented a special invocation. 
Afterward guests approached buffet tables 
set up through the spacious restaurant’s open 
verandas. 

The restaurant’s name is not meant to be 
symbolic of the extensive Tampa Bay coastal 
areas and wealth of salt water, Murphy said, 
but rather it derives from his roots. 

“I grew up throughout Europe - 
predominantly in southern France and 
Italy where grey salt is a staple,” Murphy 
explained. “When I was thinking about 
the menu for this restaurant, I decided to 
incorporate the finishing salt into some 
of my dishes to serve as a reflection of 


my childhood and when it came to think 
of a name, I realized that the words ‘grey 
salt’ felt very much like what I wanted the 
restaurant to feel like - tranquil, soothing 
and calm. It’s hard to explain, but it just felt 
right and the more we all thought about it, 
the more it clicked.” 

Coarse, moist, unrefined and gray, sel 
gris (grey salt in French) hails mostly from 
the Brittany region of 
France’s Atlantic coast 
and is collected by hand 
using traditional Celtic 
methods and wooden 
tools. Not well known 
in America, grey salt 
is used extensively by 
chefs across Europe. 

Grey Salt’s menu 
features a variety 
of dishes, such as 
grilled Gulf shrimp 
spiedini with charred 
lemon and scallion; 
spicy Moroccan lamb 
and tzatziki grilled 
flatbread; thick wood- 
grilled Berkshire pork 
chop with Italian 
eggplant caponata; 
simple roasted duck 
breast cooked on a 
Himalayan salt block 
and served with dried 
fruit mostarda and baby 
greens; crema catalana, the Spanish version 
of creme brulee; and margarita pizza. 

Exactly 216 clear glass jars, each 
filled with 12 plump lemons adorn a wall, 
establishing a bright, relaxing tone for the 
high-ceiling space. Smaller booths and 
a series of huge, curved cubicles fill the 
center, as well as various tables near the 
open kitchen. 

Like a Mediterranean seaside village, 
a boardwalk leads guests to a round zinc 
bar, while white textured walls and a sand- 
colored floor channel the beach. Spice jars, 
olive oil, wine and split log fuel add to the 
casual, elegant decor of the restaurant. 

Grey Salt is open daily for lunch from 
12-4 p.m. and dinner from 4-11 p.m. Call 
813-627-8100 for reservations or visit www. 
GreySalt-Restaurant.com. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Grey Salt executive chef Marc Murphy 
greets Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa President John Fontana during the 
November grand opening. 


Garage sale proceeds to 
help elders in Jerusalem 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Judybill Osceola 
was so moved by the story of the Jerusalem 
Prayer Team, whose causes include 
fundraising for the elderly in Israel, she held 
a garage sale Dec. 1 to raise money for the 
organization. 

Led by missionary Mike Evans, the 
group encourages Americans to pray 
for peace in Jerusalem and to support 
humanitarian needs in Israel. 

“He helps older people,” Osceola said. 


“I want to help as much as I can.” 

Tables in front of Osceola’s Hollywood 
home overflowed with patchwork strips, 
rickrack, beaded jewelry and fabric. A rack 
filled with Christmas-themed patchwork 
skirts rounded out the selection. Neighbors 
stopped by all day. 

Osceola has been learning about various 
missionaries through the First Seminole 
Baptist Church and vowed to help as much 
as she can. 

“God said sell all you have and feed the 
poor,” she said. “He has blessed me and I’m 
turning around and sharing with them.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Rhonda Jumper looks through piles of fabric Dec. 1 at Judybill Osceola’s garage sale in Hollywood 
to benefit the Jerusalem Prayer Team. 


Prominent role for Seminoles 
in Fort Lauderdale art series 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Freelance Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The Visual 
Arts Series, featuring Seminole artists Elgin 
Jumper, Jimmy Osceola and the debut of 
Stephanie Hall, opened Nov. 16 at the New 
River Inn in Fort Lauderdale. In celebration 
of November as Native American History 
Month, the Seminole artists worked with the 
Fort Lauderdale Historical Society on the 
exhibit, which will run until Jan. 15. 

The exhibit includes a new offering of 
paintings from Jimmy Osceola that feature a 
mixture of scenes from the Big Cypress and 
Brighton reservations. 

“Most of my paintings in my collection 
are acrylics but I’ve been trying to get away 
from it and been trying oils,” he said. “It’s 
called pioneer, going on site for two and a 
half hours and painting. Since they’re done 
in two and a half hours you have to scale it 
down, then later touch them up in my studio. 
These paintings have been done in the last 
year.” 

Osceola also had a series of Seminole 
portraits using the same pioneer techniques 
used for his landscape paintings. 

In her debut, Stephanie Hall, an aspiring 
artist and poet, recited her poem “Drive-thru” 
and an untitled piece during the reception. 
The poems reflect her life experiences while 
living on the reservation. 

During the reception, Hall discussed 
what inspired her to write and paint. 

“When I had a desire to learn to paint, I 
went to my uncle Elgin (Jumper) and it was 
open doors,” she said. “He let me use his 
supplies and showed me what to do. It’s a 
really supported Seminole artists community, 


really encouraging. We are always looking 
for new artists. I just want people to reach 
out to Elgin and me if they want help getting 
started painting or writing or whatever.” 

Elgin Jumper gave the reception’s 
closing remarks. He thanked everyone for 
attending the opening and supporting the 
artists and the event. 

He said he looks forward to working 
with the Fort Lauderdale Historical Society 
and the New River Inn on a program to help 


showcase up-and-coming Seminole artists. 

“It’s a long-term program over the next 
seven years that has to do with the next 
Seminole artist - the Seminole artist on the 
rise,” he said. The Seminole writers, poets, 
the painters [will] have a place to exhibit.” 

Also on exhibit is the William D. and 
Edith M. Boehmer collection of photographs 
of Seminoles from 1938 until the 1960s. 
The collection captures the daily life of the 
Seminole people. 



Gordon Wareham 

From left, Jimmy Osceola, Stephanie Hall and Elgin Jumper pose in the artists gallery Nov. 16 at New 
River Inn in Fort Lauderdale. 


♦ WINTER SOLSTICE 

From page 1A 


or the first person the English wanted to 
call a Seminole, dropped in by parachute in 
1765,” Wickman said. “You would not look 
back into the Spanish documents. You would 
not look beyond the English documents. You 
would not look at the area of the Southeast, 
only part of which today is known as Florida. 
You would not see what an incredible 
heritage these Seminole people have.” 

Frank described political and financial 
reasons for the equity deception. He 
promised to explain “how Americans, white 
Americans and Creek Indians, for that 
matter, in Georgia, defined the Indians of 
Florida as ‘Seminoles.’” 

“They placed various unconnected 
bands and groups, some of which spoke 
different languages, had very little to do 
with each other, lived miles apart from each 
other and didn’t know each other existed, 
and defined them all as a coherent nation, a 
centralized group, a coherent set of leaders 
in order to wage war on them and force them 
to sign treaties,” Frank said. “They defined 
them as ‘runaways’ rather than sovereign. 
They defined them as former Creeks rather 
than as folks with policies of their own.” 

Frank said it was not uncommon for 
early 20th century Seminoles to “poetically” 
translate the Muscogee phrase isti semoli 
as “those who camp at a distance” or “free 
people at distant fires.” 

“Representatives of the United States, 
and then anthropologists after that, offered 
a rather different explanation ... that is 
runaways, fugitives and wild people, the 
horse that is a runaway horse that is out 
of control,” Frank said. “One can see that 
as a disparaging trait, and one can see that 
as a free horse. The Creeks came up with 
the definition of ‘wild,’ as ‘renegade,’ as 
‘fugitive’ for very particular reasons. 


“Since then many have followed suit 
with the conventional wisdom that the 
terms originally began, as (Wickman) 
just mentioned, as cimmaron , the Spanish 
term for “runaway” or “runaway cow or 
domesticated animal.” The early American 
definition remains largely uncontested 
today. The two often continue to describe 
the Seminole people themselves. Not only 
do we use the term, but we still imagine 
(Seminoles) to be runaways rather than 
sovereign. 

“Not surprisingly, the Seminoles in the 
18th and early 19th century did not consider 
themselves to be runaways, wild men or 
fugitives from justice.” 

The three Seminole Wars resulted in the 
death and removal of all but a few hundred 
Native peoples from Florida. “As part of 
this process of conquest,” Frank pointed 
out, “the United States created and imposed 
a definition of Seminoles that was widely 
rejected by Native peoples themselves. 
This definition declared that the Seminoles 
were wild savages who escaped Creek laws, 
intermixed with African-Americans and 
ultimately formed an illegitimate nation of 
their own.” 

Frank said the definition defied reality 
but that it allowed the U.S. to treat the Florida 
Indians as if they belonged or remained 
connected to other Indian communities. 

In its zeal to destroy the Seminoles, the 
U.S. government played dirty, Frank said. 

“U.S. officials employed rhetorical 
devices that united their enemies in Florida to 
an ‘inflammatory wild and savage’ Seminole 
character. Typical of the American accounts, 
one explanation of the first war proclaimed 
that the Indian enemy ‘combated with the 
unrestrained fierceness of barbarians.’ They 
had ‘the character of wild beasts fit only to 
be hunted down and exterminated.’” 

By the 1840s, representatives of the 
United States routinely justified the conquest 
of the Indians because “it would relieve the 


citizens of Florida of a savage population 
from which they have suffered so much 
in the form of rapine, conflagration and 
murder,” Frank said. “The United States 
had no need to distinguish one enemy from 
another. They were at war in their eyes and 
in their words, ‘with an enemy united simply 
by savagery.’ It’s a simple solution to a much 
more complicated issue.” 

Marty Bowers’ intimate portrait of 
growing up on the Big Cypress Reservation 
enchanted the crowd. He told attendees how 
he was afraid of soldiers after hearing stories 
of how they hunted, captured and killed his 
ancestors 100 years before he was born. 

“In growing up, that sentiment of 
removal, extermination, that fear, it was 
prevalent in my childhood,” Bowers said. 
“We were told stories of caution that were 
born out of those war years with the United 
States government. It was sometimes 
difficult to be a kid.” 

Henry also shared his own stories. 

The medicine man spun tale after tale: 
He was 8 to 10 years old when he began 
his medicine training. He explained how he 
was taken in the woods and turned loose, 
given only a sharp stick and told to “get you 
somethin’ and come back.” 

Henry said he learned only to keep 
medicine ways, never to go to school. 

“I don’t remember if I promised, but I 
never went to school. All my life,” he said. 

At dark, after a dinner for all 
participants, the medicine man set a fire 
outside and called for dancers to join him. 
The Tallahassee temperature finally dropped 
beneath 80. Dozens of men and women 
dressed in all manner of Indian- styled garb 
followed Henry stomp dancing around the 
fire as he called out melodic words, dancing 
until he was the last man standing. 

It was the end of the dance. People 
silently disappeared into the darkness. 

“Where is everybody?” Henry said. 
“Where are the runaways?” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Medicine man Bobby Henry shapes the smoke of the newborn fire, praying for it to last all night during the annual Winter Solstice Celebration hosted by 
the Florida Department of State in Tallahassee. 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVING 





John-L Voth 

Mother and daughter Crystal Huff and Jaime Smith celebrate Thanksgiving at 
the Brighton community and employee luncheon Nov. 24. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

A chef carefully carves slices of roasted pig for Bobby and Annie Henry and Pat Lipari during 
the Tampa Thanksgiving feast Nov. 19 at Columbia Restaurant. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tyra Jimmie, 9, Melinda Jimmie and Omar Bickel pose for a photo during the 
Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner at Classic Gym. 


John-L Voth 

Josiah Hardy grabs a piece of pie from a dessert table during the Brighton 
Thanksgiving event at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Kevin Johnson 

Shamy Tommie prepares turkey for serving to dozens of guests during Fort Pierce 
community’s Thanksgiving dinner at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Eileen Soler 

More than 100 elders from reservations tribalwide gather Dec. 8 for an all senior 
Thanksgiving lunch at Big Cypress Senior Center. Seniors played rounds of bingo, 
won raffle gifts, listened to live music and feasted on hearty plates of chicken, beef 
and holiday fixings. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola serves food to Wanda Bowers, while Hollywood Board 
Rep. Steve Osceola works the other side of the food line Nov. 24 during the Hollywood 
Thanksgiving dinner at Classic Gym. 


Eileen Soler 

Claudia Doctor reaches for locally grown 
red potatoes free for the taking at a colorful 
display of locally grown, freshly harvested 
fruits and vegetables during the Big Cypress 
Thanksgiving luncheon Nov. 20 at Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 


Eileen Soler 

Scarlett Jumper, of Hollywood, celebrates a bingo win 
Dec. 8 during an all reservation senior Thanksgiving 
lunch at Big Cypress Senior Center. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jayveon Wyatt, 3, enjoys his meal during the Fort Pierce community’s Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 18 
at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Hanks family gathers at the Thanksgiving table in Hollywood. From left are Goldie Hanks, 2, Savannahj 
Hanks, 6, Kevin Hanks, Savannah Huggins and Addison Huggins, 14. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Dominic Osceola enjoys ham and chicken during the Tampa 
Thanksgiving dinner at Columbia Restaurant. 


John-L Voth 

Julissa Hardy eyes a forkful of mashed potatoes during the Brighton community and employee luncheon 
at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Eileen Soler 

Alice Billie dines on green beans, meat and mashed potatoes Nov. 20 
during a Thanksgiving luncheon at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 
The meal was hosted by Councilman Cicero Osceola and his staff. 
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Clerk’s Office donation sheds light 
on start of Tribe’s citrus operations 


SUBMITTED BY TENNILE JA CKSON 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In August, staff members from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Clerk’s Office 
visited the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
Collections Division and brought a large 
collection of materials salvaged from a 
Brighton Reservation shed. While the 
Museum is always happy to assist other 
departments, we are especially delighted 
when those interactions result in significant 
additions to the Museum’s permanent 
collection. 

The collection of more than 300 items 
included several transparency slides, maps 
and other documents that all related to 
the citrus groves on the Big Cypress and 
Brighton reservations. Once we began 
to process the collection, we received a 
look into the origins of one of the Tribe’s 
successful business endeavors that remains 
in operation today. 

Since its formal establishment as a 
constituted body, the Seminole Tribe has 
embarked on a number of business ventures 
that have grown exponentially over the 
years. One of its most notable agricultural 
enterprises was the development of its 
citrus groves. Among the items donated 
were several documents dating back over a 
decade; one of which was an interview for 
a magazine article that divulged information 
about how the citrus industry became an 
important part of the Tribe’s commercial 
expansion. 

In 1980, acreages on the Big Cypress 
and Brighton reservations were evaluated 
for potential agricultural development. The 
results of the study revealed that land on 
both reservations was perfectly suited for 
the cultivation of citrus. A few years later, 
following a soil survey conducted by the 
Soil Conservation Service, specific areas 
were pinpointed for citrus development. 
Upon receiving this information, Tribal 
members took it upon themselves to apply 
for a competitive grant from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs that would facilitate the 
formation of groves on both reservations. 
In 1988, the Big Cypress Citrus Orchard 
grant was awarded to the Tribe through the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

Once the grant was received, an 
outpouring of support was expressed by 
the Seminole Board of Directors and Tribal 
Council, who made further contributions 
both financially and managerially. These 
actions were the foundation of what would 
become one of the largest fresh fruit lemon 
operations in the eastern United States. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A map shows the layout of the citrus groves on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


The citrus grove documents tell us 
about the varieties of citrus grown, which 
included Valencias and Hamlins, and the 
names of specific Tribal members who 
played an integral role in the development 
of the groves. Individuals such as Jacob 
Osceola Sr., Joe Lester John and Wonder 
Johns were several of the people cited for 
their direct involvement. 

Also included in the lot were survey 
maps and more than 200 images depicting 
everything from open fields of land and 
various construction vehicles at work to 
various men and women surveying land 
and laying irrigation tubes. Unfortunately, 
most of the people in the photographs are 
unidentified. At the Museum, we consider 
it our duty to preserve the history of the 
Seminole Tribe in any way possible. A 
collection such as this one, which comes 
from the community or from fellow 
departments, has a great deal of power to 
bring history to life. As always, we welcome 
the tribal community to assist us with further 
documenting these materials. If you would 
like to see them and help identify people and 
places in the photographs, call the Museum 
at 863-902-1113, and ask for the Collections 
Division. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

An unidentified man stands in front of an open 
field. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A group of unidentified people work in a grove. 



Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

These elves, aka President Mitchell Cypress’ staff and firefighters, search through hundreds of toys 
for the right gift for each child at Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital Dec. 8 in Hollywood. 


This young Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital 
patient seems more interested in Santa Claus 
than the toys President Mitchell Cypress offers 
him during the President’s toy delivery. 



Beverly Bidney 

President Mitchell Cypress, Santa Claus and Curtis Motlow pose together Dec. 3 during the toy drive 
in the Seminole Classic Casino parking lot in Hollywood. 


♦ TOY DRIVE 

From page 1A 


President Cypress hopes to make the toy 
drive an annual tradition. 

Smiles and laughter filled the hospital 
halls as President Cypress and Santa visited 
patients and surprised them with presents; 
visiting siblings also received a toy from 
Santa. Even a child celebrating Chanukah 
enjoyed the visit as Santa crowed, “Ho, ho, 
ho, Happy Chanukah.” A trip to the intensive 
care unit was more hushed, but it didn’t stop 
the entourage from doling out Christmas 
tidings. 

“Today was a special day; we lifted their 
spirits,” President Cypress said. “I wish Santa 
would have come in my younger days but he 
didn’t. Doing this helps make up for that.” 

The Seminoles and Santa handed out 
about 60 toys; Big Mama’s Team of Life 
organization dispersed the remaining gifts 
at events in Florida City, Central Broward 
Regional Park and Santa’s Enchanted Forest. 

“Christmas is a good time of year to 
celebrate not only the holiday but the day 
Christ was born,” President Cypress said. “I’d 
like everyone in the Tribe to take a moment 
and think about that. Don’t leave Christ out.” 


Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 


Choctaws have 
come a long way 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
August 20, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 


m 

Carolina. I 


A long time ago, I went to the 
Indian boarding school 
Cherokee, North 
met a lot of fellow Indians 
from across the country and 
most of us were from the 
same background - we were 
poor. 

We didn’t have the 
money to travel to our homes 
during holidays. We wore 
hand-me-down clothes and 
spending money just didn’t 
exist. 

One of my fellow 
students from that time 
was Phillip Martin. If you 
don’t know Phillip, he’s the 
Chairman of the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians 
Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

Recently I visited Philadelphia to 
attend the 50th annual Choctaw Indian 
Fair. I have to give Phillip credit for 
transforming his community and his 
people. Under his guidance, the Choctaws 
have used Indian gaming to change their 
lives. The whole town is lit up to the sky. 
He has helped turn Philadelphia into a rich 
town from a poor folk’s town. 

I remember when there was nothing in 



based in 


Philadelphia. Now today, I see people all 
smiling at Phillip when he comes around. 
Even Wal-Mart and McDonald’s have 
come and many other food stands. 

While I was there, I thought of all 
the jobs that have been created. In fact, 
the Choctaws are one of the 10 largest 
employers in the state, with more than 
6,600 full- and part-time 
employees. And, the Tribe 
operates the largest unified 
school system in the United 
States with 1,700 students. 

It’s a far cry from the 
time Phillip and I went to 
school together at Cherokee. 
I never dreamed I would see 
the Indians in every office 
on the Choctaw Reservation. 
The day I was there I said 
to myself, “Thank God I’ve 
lived to see this Tribe come 
to the top.” 

It’s nice to see that 
the Choctaws can eat steak instead of 
hamburger meat. Even the buildings and 
schools have every modem conveniences. 

I wanted to write this because I know 
where Phillip and most of us Indians come 
from. I know it hasn’t been an easy trip. 
I remember when sometimes we went 
without because we didn’t have anything. 

Now, finally, thanks to leaders like 
Phillip Martin, Indians are getting a better 
chance at life. And for that, I say again, 
thank God. 


Watch, wonder or make it happen 


Ted Nelson Sr. 


S ometimes I wonder what happened 
when things aren’t going my way. 
I begin to think something must 
be disconnected in my life. It may take a 
little longer these days before 
I realize various parts of life 
may be out of proportion at the 
expense of the rest. If I want to 
have a healthy life I must have 
balance and harmony. A wise 
colleague said to me, “Nothing 
in a person’s existence can 
change without all other things 
changing as well.” 

If I’m not happy, and I don’t 
know why, I have to ask myself, 
am I useful and serving in my 
community? Am I passing on to 
my children what I know about 
my culture? What am I doing to 
help my family and friends? Can I do better 
job at work, my school, and what am I doing 
to be a good neighbor? 

I ask myself, could I have better judgment 
with the choices I make? Are my motives 
respectful? Is there something I’m keeping 
from my loved ones? I know many things but 
do I share my knowledge? Why can’t I share 


my emotions, my reactions (good or bad), 
and just what do I think of myself? 

I wonder sometimes, was I born this way, 
and I wonder if any of my ancestors were like 
me. I wonder if I am being respectful of my 
physical body. Am I in good physical shape? 

Do I sleep, and eat healthy, 
and is my body free of harmful 
substances? 

When I was young, the 
uncles tried to teach me how 
to be a good human being, 
but other influences taught me 
the negative things as well. 
I ask myself, do I remember 
the spiritual and ceremonial 
teachings that were my guide? 

Next time I feel things just 
aren’t going my way I’m going 
to reflect on “what happened.” 
Surely, I want to be re- 
connected and in harmony and 
balance. Welcome back! 

Ted Nelson Sr is a Seminole Tribal 
member and serves on the Board of Directors 
of the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association (NICWA). He is a licensed 
clinical social worker with a master ’s degree 
from Barry University, Class of 1997. 




Beverly Bidney 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum community outreach specialist Reinaldo Becerra explains the role of the 
Seminole Tribe to festival attendees Dec. 5 at the Big Cypress Swamp Heritage Festival in Ochopee. 


♦ SWAMP FESTIVAL 

From page 3A 


approved in 2014 with 75 percent of the vote. 
The amendment was designed to allocate 
33 percent of all state real estate document 
excise taxes to the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund, which is tasked to acquire and protect 
wilderness, wildlife habitat, water resources 
and park land. 

“More than 4 million people voted for it, 
more than for any other state vote,” Hiaasen 
said. 

Environmental groups claim the Florida 


Legislature misappropriated $300 million 
of Amendment 1 funds and in June filed a 
lawsuit to recoup the money. 

Butcher has been shooting photos of 
the Everglades since 1980, when he moved 
to Southwest Florida from California. His 
photos have taken him deep into the swamp, 
but he said he often finds images close to 
home, even in the parking lot of his Big 
Cypress gallery. 

“Nature is chaos; the trick is to make 
sense of it,” he said. “The Everglades is 
the only place like it in the world. I call it 
a living, growing, creepy crawly place and 
I love it.” 
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Mammo van delivers cancer 
awareness, on-scene service 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Floral art and 
meditative music set a cozy mood inside the 
bus-sized Mobile Mammo vehicle staged on 
a recent Tuesday in a Brighton Reservation 
parking lot. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Carla Gopher, who waited on a leather 
sofa thumbing through magazines before 
receiving the first mammogram of her life. 
“It’s just something I have to do if I want to 
stay healthy.” 

In 15 -minute intervals, Brighton 
women stepped aboard the coach and up to 
a digital mammography imaging machine 
for breast cancer screenings provided 
through an arrangement between the Tribe’s 
Health Department and Fort Myers-based 
Radiology Regional Center. 

So far this year, including a visit to Big 
Cypress’ Breast Cancer Awareness Month 
event in October, the vehicle has spared 
30 female Tribal members from traveling 
long hours out of town for the much-needed 
20-minute checkup. 

“We’re saving time and we’re saving 
lives,” said Terri Anquoe, a health educator 
at the Brighton Clinic. 

According to the most recent breast 
cancer statistics from the National Cancer 
Institute at the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Maryland, Native American/ 
Alaska Natives suffer fewer incidents of 
breast cancer than all other ethnic groups 
nationwide - but disproportionately higher 
death rates. 

Overall, one of eight women and one 
in every 1 ,000 men in the United States will 
battle breast cancer, but when statistics are 
broken down by Native American/Alaska 
Native, white, African American/black, 
Hispanic/Latino and Asian/Pacific Islander 
groups of women and men, Natives come in 
last. But, when it comes to deaths because of 
the disease, Natives pull in front of Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders and fall side by side with 
Hispanic/Latinos. 

The Centers for Disease Control and 


Prevention in Atlanta, Georgia, and the 
Huntsman Cancer Institute (HCI) at the 
University of Utah’s Native American 
Outreach program both list breast cancer 
as the most common cause of cancer deaths 
among Native women. 

“Even with the cancer rates low, deaths 
are high,” Barbara Boling, the Seminole 
Tribe’s tribalwide health education 
coordinator said. The death rate is also 
disproportionately highest for seven of 
the top 10 cancers in the United States, 
according to recent reports. 

Boling, like many health educators 
nationwide, attributes the disparate national 
death rate to insufficient prevention 
awareness, early diagnostic unavailability 
and lacking Native health care funding. 

A web presentation by HCI in October 
- as part of a Native Voices Lecture Series 
at the University of Utah - provided glaring 
statistics: 28 percent of Native Americans 
live in poverty compared to 15 percent of 
other populations and 29 percent of Natives 
have no health insurance, compared to 15.5 
percent nationwide. 

Funding has always been a huge 
problem, said Phyllis Pettit Nassi, a member 
of the Cherokee Nation and an HCI national 
health educator, during the lecture. On some 
reservations funding is so scarce that clinic 
resources are reserved for medical issues that 
threaten “life and limb,” meaning chronic 
disease like cancer is not on the care list and 
prevention is nearly nonexistent. 

“We have the poorest five-year survival 
rate in seven of the top 10 cancers ... we 
don’t come in, we don’t get screening, and 
when we do show up, we have three- or 
four-stage metastatic cancer. We don’t make 
it to five years,” Nassi said. 

At least one risk is uncountable, said 
Nassi, who, with fellow HCI educator 
Lynn Hall, of the Klamath Tribe, provides 
educational lectures, forums and programs 
throughout Indian Country and indigenous 
communities in Canada and Australia. 

“In all reservations, there is the cultural 
factor. A lot of our people believe that if you 
say the word (cancer) you will cause it. So, 


they don’t talk about it. Also, but less these 
days, is that person will be ostracized if 
they are diagnosed,” Nassi said. “Cultural 
barriers transcend even the most educated.” 

Economy and geography also are 
considered in cancer statistics, but Boling 
and Nassi agree that none of the numbers 
are entirely reliable. For instance, though 
the CDC rates liver cancer as the highest 
cause of death among Native American men 
and women, the National Institutes of Health 
lists lung cancer as the leading killer. 

“Cancer information for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives is known to be 
incomplete because the racial/ethnic status 
of many of these individuals is not correctly 
identified in medical and death records,” 
states the CDC’s 2014 Cancer Facts & 
Figures report. 

Indian Country deals with much 
“skewed” data, Nassi said. 

“Why? Because we are scattered all 
over the United States,” Nassi said. “If 
you think locally, lung cancer is highest 
in Northern Plains, gall bladder is highest 
in the Southwest and colorectal cancer is 
highest in Alaska . . . but we do know that 
cancer is our No. 1 killer.” 

Nassi suggests that Native communities 
respond to cancer risk in three ways: talk 
about family history in order to begin 
prevention measures among high risk circles; 
create support groups to embrace patients 
and families and educate communities at 
large; and participate in research so medicine 
and health care can be customized by way of 
targeted care toward an eventual cure. 

“But there’s not much to do about cancer 
if we can’t even talk about it,” she said. 

Boling said she began organizing 
mobile mammogram visits to the Seminole 
reservations in 2004 before the Tribe 
became more financially secure. She said 
she “begged, borrowed and pleaded” to 
get the effort started. It began with Moffitt 
Cancer Center in Tampa but was interrupted 
for a few years when the economy tanked 
and the center’s budget was slashed. The on- 
reservation service was relaunched in 2011 
with Radiology Regional Center. 

Diane Smith, who has showed up for 
testing every time, said she hasn’t missed a 
single mammogram since discovering a cyst 
in her breast about 40 years ago. Her mother, 
Jennie Snow, began getting mammograms at 
the van about three years ago. 

Smith said she appreciates the Tribe for 
allowing the on-site service. Twice she was 
referred for further examinations because 
of suspicious findings but came away both 
times with happy results. 

“You have to keep an eye on everything 
if you want to keep healthy. If they see 
something, you get looked at closer just in 
case there is a chance for ‘that,’” Smith said. 

Boling said good outcomes are most 
often the case because of the Tribe’s access 
to high-level health care and the Health 
Department’s community programs that 
encourage healthy lifestyles through diet 
and physical activity. 

“People are walking more and eating 
better because the message here is the same 
as it is throughout all of Indian Country: We 
don’t want to see you in our office for the 
first time when you are at stage four or five 
of anything,” Boling said. 



Understanding food allergies 


SUBMITTED BY CHERYL MCDONNELUCANAN 
Environmental Health Program 

An estimated 15 million Americans 
have food allergies and that number is rising. 
A 2013 Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention study revealed that food allergies 
among children increased 50 percent 
between 1997 and 2011. Food allergies are 
potentially fatal medical conditions that 
result in more than 200,000 emergency 
room visits per year. 

Allergies can manifest in everything 
from digestive disorders to hives to the 
life-threatening reaction anaphylaxis. In 
anaphylaxis, the immune system releases 
histamine and other chemicals that impair 
breathing or blood circulation. 

Symptoms of anaphylaxis may be 
reversed with a shot of epinephrine via 
an EpiPen; anyone suffering anaphylaxis 
should also go to the hospital even after 
using an EpiPen. 

According to the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, there is no 
cure for food allergies. Available treatments 
only ease the symptoms of a food-induced 
allergic reaction. You can only prevent the 
symptoms of food allergy by avoiding the 
allergenic food. 

After you and your health care provider 
have identified the food(s) to which you or 
your children are sensitive, you must remove 
it from your diet. 

In infants and children, the most 
common foods that cause allergic reactions 
include eggs, milk, peanuts, tree nuts (such 


as walnuts), soy (primarily in infants) and 
wheat. 

In adults, the most common foods that 
cause allergic reactions are shellfish (such as 
shrimp, crayfish, lobster and crab), peanuts, 
tree nuts and fish (such as salmon). 

Food allergies generally develop early 
in life, but may develop at any age. Children 
usually outgrow their egg, milk and soy 
allergies, but people who develop allergies 
as adults usually have their allergies for life. 
Children normally do not outgrow allergies 
to peanuts. Foods that are eaten routinely 
increase the likelihood that a person will 
develop allergies to that food. In Japan, for 
example, rice allergy is more frequent than 
in the United States, and in Scandinavia, 
codfish allergy is more common than in the 
U.S. 

What is an allergic reaction to food? 

A food allergy occurs when the immune 
system responds to a food as if it was a 
threat. The first time a person with a food 
allergy is exposed to the food, no symptoms 
occur. But now the body has been primed, 
and when the person eats the food again, an 
allergic response occurs. 

An allergic response takes place 
within a few minutes to several hours after 
the exposure to the allergen. The process 
of eating and digesting the food, and the 
location of immune cells involved in the 
allergic reaction both affect the timing and 
location of the reaction. 

Read food labels: Read the list of 
ingredients on the label of each prepared 
food you are considering eating or serving 


to children. Many allergens, such as peanuts, 
eggs and milk, may be included in prepared 
foods to which you would not associate 
them. 

Since 2006, U.S. food manufacturers 
have been required by law to list the 
ingredients of prepared foods. In addition, 
food manufacturers must use plain language 
to disclose whether their products contain (or 
may contain) any of the top eight allergenic 
foods: eggs, milk, peanuts, tree nuts, soy, 
wheat, shellfish or fish. 

Know how restaurants handle food: 
More restaurants are recognizing the 
advantages to accommodating allergies 
and other dietary restrictions. Any amount 
of a food allergen can produce a reaction. 
Restaurants are encouraged to establish 
completely separate food-allergen-free prep 
areas and/or sanitize kitchen equipment 
thoroughly when preparing an allergy-free 
meal (no, a hot grill will not burn off the 
allergens). 

Even worse, steam can transfer these 
food proteins into the air, which is why food 
allergen- susceptible people are encouraged 
to sit away from the kitchen. 

Keep it clean: Simple measures of 
cleanliness can remove most allergens from 
the environment of a person with a food 
allergy. For example, simply washing your 
hands with soap and water will remove peanut 
allergens and most household cleaners will 
remove allergens from surfaces. 

For more information, call the 
Environmental Health office at 954-985- 
2330. 



Beverly Bidney 

And they’re off. Energetic children lead the pack Dec. 17 at the start of the Jingle Bell Jog in Hollywood. 
The Health Department hosted the 5K event to help keep health and fitness a priority during the holiday 
season. 


Fitness enthusiasts Jingle 
Bell Jog through Hollywood 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In a season of rich 
food, plentiful sweets and bubbly cheer, the 
Health Department sponsored the Jingle Bell 
Jog 5K on Dec. 17 in Hollywood to help keep 
health and fitness on the front burner. 

“We wanted to get the community 
together and promote fitness during the 
holidays,” said Lauren Goas, health educator. 
“We have seen an increase in participation in 
exercise over the last three years.” 

The department used the jog to promote 
their largest event of the year, Rez Rally, 
which will take place Jan. 16 in Big Cypress. 

“We kick off the year with Rez Rally and 
then go into the spring Pathways programs,” 
Goas said. “We try to get people excited 
by providing events. We are their biggest 
cheerleaders and support system along the 
way.” 

About 40 members of the 
Hollywood community put on 
their sneakers and jogged, ran, 
walked and rolled from Classic 
Gym through Seminole Estates 
on the unseasonably warm 
afternoon. 

Fitness specialist Debra 
Marsalisi said the 5K events 
throughout the year are just 
one piece of the fitness puzzle. 

The Fitness Department offers 
a variety of classes at different 
levels, including spinning, 
kickboxing, yoga and water 
fitness. Personal trainers are 
available. 

January usually brings a lot 
of new faces to the gym, Marsalisi 
said, and she encourages them to 
have fun while they are working 
out. 

“The trainers are all personal 
motivators,” she said. “Building 
relationships keeps people 
coming back. Fitness isn’t a 
short-term fix; it’s a lifetime 
journey.” 

A few secrets to getting 
and staying fit throughout the 
year include balanced nutrition, 
drinking plenty of water, getting 
plenty of rest and saying not 
that I have to, but I choose to, 

Marsalisi said. 

“It’s very empowering,” she 

said. 

Tasha Osceola brought 


her children to the event. Lennox Sanders, 
2, enjoyed the comfort of his stroller while 
Captain Osceola, 3, rode his training wheel- 
assisted big boy bicycle. Osceola has a plan 
to stay fit in the new year. 

“I’ll eat right and continue to exercise at 
the gym with Miss Deb,” she said. 

The deadline to register for Rez Rally 
is Jan. 12. Contact local team captains: Big 
Cypress: Nadine Bowers, Marlin Miller, Cathy 
Cypress, Alvin Buster Jr.; Brighton/Tampa: 
Joyce Jumper, Grace Koontz, Lewis Gopher, 
Bridgette Koontz; Immokalee/Naples: Amy 
Yzaguirre, Cecilia Garcia, Juanita Martinez, 
Marylou Alvarado; Hollywood/ Ft. Pierce/ 
Trail: Jo North, Bobby Frank, Francine 
Osceola, Diane Buster. Register online at 
www.SemTribe.com/RezRally. 

To arrange for a personal trainer, call the 
Fitness Department or stop by the gym on 
any reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tasha Osceola, Lennox Sanders and Captain Osceola pass 
through the tunnel from the Hollywood Reservation to Seminole 
Estates during the Jingle Bell Jog. 



Beverly Bidney 

Fitness specialist Debra Marsalisi leads a group in warm-up exercises before the Jingle Bell Jog in 
Hollywood. About 40 members of the Hollywood community laced up their sneakers for the 5K event 
through the Hollywood Reservation and Seminole Estates. 
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Photo courtesy of Brian Greseth 

SEESAW TODDLERS: Brighton’s littlest students enjoy a break from the Creek Language 
Enrichment House at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School during a brisk November 
morning. The toddlers are part of a language immersion program at the school that 
teaches everything in the language of ancestors. 


Eileen Soler 

ONCE UPON A PRESCHOOL: Big Cypress Preschool children are treated at Willie Frank Memorial 
Library to a special story time Nov. 30 by the Education Department’s tribalwide library supervisor 
David M. Blackard. All four of the Tribe’s libraries host story time for the youngest students. 


Photo courtesy of Melissa Sherman 

BEADING FRENZY: Big Cypress Preschool student Tikara 
Hall sets her eyes and nimble fingers on making beaded 
jewelry during a special November culture activity. Elders, 
parents and teachers dressed in patchwork helped the 
children fashion pretty pieces that show Seminole pride. 


Kevin Johnson 

SCREAM TEAM: Led by coach Cynthia Wilkes, Ahfachkee School cheerleaders react while 
cheering for the Warriors against Donahue Academy in a high school boys basketball 
game Dec. 1 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. The cheer team is 
comprised of 12 girls from grades one through four. 


Beverly Bidney 

JAMMING: Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Paul Buster and 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola appear to jam onstage during 
the Hollywood Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 24. Buster, the only musician 
in the group, played with his band Cowbone during the event. 


DECK THE WALLS: Workers don the entrance of Frank Billie Field Office in Big Cypress with 
festive lights, garland and Christmas figures. 


Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS: Tribal Secretary LaVonne Rose treats the Secretary’s Office and 
Clerk’s Office staff to a holiday lunch Dec. 9 at Hard Rock Cafe. Pictured are Wanda 
Bowers, Naomi Wilson, Geneva Shore, Amanda Bouby, Phyllis Mendez, Leila Baksh, 
Jacob Ramos, Sheri Becker, Shelly-Ann Walker, Jean Philippe Valles and Shari Henriques. 


Beverly Bidney 

BIRDS ON A WIRE: Flocks of wild parrots are a common site in 
South Florida and this urban trio, part of a larger flock, huddle 
together on a utility wire on U.S. 441 in Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 


Beverly Bidney 


Aaron Tommie 

BFFs: Friends Marcela Osceola and Quihliryia Wilson pose Dec. 4 during the 
Big Bailers tournament at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 


Photo courtesy of Shawn Keyte 

MARKED HISTORY: A newly erected monument sign marks the 
approximate spot at Big Cypress Reservation where from about 1901 to 
1908 William “Bill” Brown and his family traded a range of materials from 
ammunition to sewing machines with Seminoles for bird plumes, otter 
hides and other goods. The sign is one of several to be erected to mark 
locations listed in the Tribal Register of Historic Places. 


Kevin Johnson 

WATER GIRL: Goldie Hanks, 2, shows her support for the Native Pride 
pro basketball team by coming onto the court to bring a drink to her 
father, Pride forward Kevin Hanks, during a break in an American 
Basketball Association game Dec. 9 at Broward College in Davie. 


Eileen Soler 


Gordon Wareham 

CHRISTMAS CHEER: Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola poses with Minnie Doctor on Dec. 11 during the elder’s 
annual Christmas gathering at Seminole Estates. 


HAVING A BALL: Allekeao Billie, 2, has a ball playing with a 
billiard ball during the Fort Pierce community’s Thanksgiving 
dinner Nov. 18 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


GLADES RAINBOW: After days of nearly continuous rain, the skies clear 
momentarily Dec. 5 over 1-75 heading west toward Big Cypress and 
reveal a full rainbow over the Everglades. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Head Indian boss to 
leave BIA for classroom 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Kevin 
Washburn, the U.S. Interior Department’s 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs of 
the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
who helped broker settlements with tribal 
governments in major cases alleging 
federal government mismanagement, 
announced he is resigning, effective Jan. 1 , 
2016, and returning to New Mexico as a 
law professor. 

A citizen of the Chickasaw Nation 
of Oklahoma, Washburn has been on 
leave from the University of New Mexico 
since selected in 2012 to oversee the BIA. 
He told the Associated Press that issues 
confronting Indian Country, such as youth 
suicides, have weighed heavily on him, and 
he wants to dedicate more time to family. 

“The responsibilities are just immense, 
and the challenges are great,” Washburn 
said. “Frankly, it’s taken a couple of 
centuries for the problems to get this bad, 
and it will take a long time to solve them.” 

Washburn cited successes in his tenure 
including settlements over the bureau’s 
mismanagement of royalties for natural 
resources on reservations, the reform of 
leasing regulations, better coordination 
with Tribes and a push for Tribes to take 
over education of their children. 

Interior Secretary Sally Jewell called 
Washburn a “tireless agent for Indian 
Country.” 

“He is a thoughtful leader who 
provided a steady hand to modernize 
Indian Affairs to better serve Tribes, which 
will be felt by generations to come in tribal 
communities across the country,” Jewell 
said. 

The National Congress of American 
Indians said Washburn is a strong voice for 
Indian Country and will be missed. 

Washburn, whose career includes 
stints as a law clerk, federal prosecutor, 
general counsel for the National Indian 
Gaming Commission and professor at law 
schools in Arizona, Minnesota and New 
Mexico, has been critical of a Republican 
congressional proposal that advocates 
removing the BIA’s authority to grant 
federal recognition to Tribes and leave 
it solely in the hands of lawmakers. The 
bill came after the Obama administration 
relaxed some requirements and sped up 
decision-making. 

Some 567 Tribes have federal 
recognition, and hundreds more want to 
join their ranks. 

Washburn said leaders in Indian 
Country are closely watching for the 
outcome of the bill, as well as a decision 
in a U.S. Supreme Court case that could 
limit Tribes’ jurisdiction over non-Indians 
in civil cases. 

Deputy assistant secretary Larry 
Roberts will take over in the interim. 

- Equal Voice For Families 

NJ plans vote on expanding 
casinos beyond Atlantic City 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — The 
possibility of Atlantic City losing its state 
casino monopoly came closer to reality as 
state lawmakers proposed a constitutional 
amendment that would allow up to two 
North Jersey casinos. Lawmakers say 
they will seek a statewide referendum in 
November 2016. 

The referendum would ask voters to 
approve two new casinos in the northern 
part of the state but does not specify their 
locations, just that they must be more than 
72 miles from Atlantic City. 

Currently, expanding casino gambling 
beyond Atlantic City requires amending 
the state constitution. The most commonly 
mentioned location for a North Jersey 
casino is at the Meadowlands Racetrack in 
East Rutherford. Hard Rock International 
and the Meadowlands Racetrack unveiled 
plans in June for a $ 1 billion casino at the 
sports complex. 

Hard Rock has said the state could 
collect $400 million in tax revenues at a 
rate of 55 percent. Atlantic City could 
receive nearly $200 million in tax revenues 
if those aggressive projections are realized. 

“The question of gaming outside of 
Atlantic City has long been debated,” said 
Senate President Stephen Sweeney, who 
introduced the legislation, in a statement. 
“Now is the time for the voters to decide.” 

The plan would also send tax revenue 
annually to Atlantic City, where more than 
8,000 people lost jobs when four casinos 
closed last year. 

Under the proposal, 49 percent of 
public revenues generated from the new 
casinos would go to Atlantic City for the 
first 15 years. Another 49 percent would 
go to counties and municipalities for tax 
relief for seniors and the disabled. The 
remaining 2 percent would go to the horse 
racing industry. 

For the next 10 years, the amount 
sent to Atlantic City would decrease by 3 
percent a year while the amount sent to 
counties and municipalities would increase 
by 3 percent a year. After that, Atlantic City 
would get only 19 percent of the new tax 
revenue a year, while counties and towns 
would get 79 percent. 

The Legislature would have to pass 


laws to decide the type, location and tax 
rates for the new casinos. 

Experts and local lawmakers have 
said new casinos would have a devastating 
impact on Atlantic City and the surrounding 
region. 

“I would imagine that it will cause 
further closures of some Boardwalk 
properties,” said Steven Scheinthal, 
attorney for Landry’s Inc., which owns 
Golden Nugget. “You’re just going to cut 
the visits to Atlantic City tremendously.” 

The Casino Association of New 
Jersey said, “We do not believe that North 
Jersey casinos are a prudent option to 
help that effort and, therefore, we oppose 
the proposal to expand gaming in North 
Jersey.” 

Atlantic City Mayor Don Guardian 
said he believes expanding gambling 
outside of Atlantic City “is not only 
devastating for Atlantic City, but it will 
be devastating for every single resident of 
New Jersey.” 

Getting the casino expansion question 
on the ballot would only be half the battle. 
Voters would ultimately decide whether 
Atlantic City loses its state monopoly on 
casino gaming. 

A Fairleigh Dickinson poll in June 
found that 56 percent of New Jersey 
residents oppose building casinos outside 
Atlantic City, while just 37 percent support 
it. 

- PressOfAtlanticCity.com 

Cornwallis statue should 
be removed, says premier 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia — In 1749, 
Gov. Edward Cornwallis offered a cash 
bounty to anyone who killed a Mi’kmaq 
person. Then 181 years later, the city 
erected a statue in his honor at a downtown 
park. 

Premier Stephen McNeil says he wants 
the Halifax city hall to remove the statue 
of the city founder, who also has a river 
named after him. In fact, the premier told 
members of the Nova Scotia Legislature he 
had already acted to remove a sign for the 
Cornwallis River, as a result of a request 
by Mi’kmaq elder Dan Paul. 

“He made a request of me when it 
came to the Cornwallis River as it goes 
through the First Nation community in 
the Annapolis Valley, in Cambridge,” said 
the premier. “Felt it was inappropriate that 
there would be a sign there that recognized 
Cornwallis very close to that Mi’kmaq 
community. I called him a few days later 
having had an opportunity to look at it and 
had those signs removed.” 

Controversy over the naming of 
Cornwallis Park in Halifax has garnered 
much protest over the years. Paul said 
the move to “de-Cornwallis” downtown 
Halifax spoke volumes to him about the 
kind of man McNeil is. 

“I think the premier is a man of his 
word,” he told CBC Radio’s “Maritime 
Noon.” “I mentioned the signs to him at 
a meeting. He told me he would go have 
a look, and then he called me up and said 
they would be removed and now they’re 
gone.” 

While bounties were not uncommon in 
those days, Cornwallis’ murder incentive 
was also on women and children, and Paul 
says that amounts to genocide. 

“I think it’s hideous in this day and age 
for a civilized population to be idolizing a 
man who made an attempt to exterminate 
a race of people,” Paul said. “You can’t 
continue to idolize people that have injured 
a great part of your population.” 

Cornwallis, a governor of Nova 
Scotia, was a British military officer who 
founded Halifax in 1749. He issued the 
so-called scalping proclamation the same 
year, in which he offered a cash bounty to 
anyone who killed a Mi’kmaq person. 

Progressive Conservative MLA Allan 
MacMaster also said a statue of Cornwallis 
located in the park off Barrington Street 
near the Via Rail station should come 
down: “Racism, whether it happened 250 
years ago or today, brings people down 
and we all know the mark Cornwallis 
made on our province. I think he should be 
remembered - he’s part of our history - 
but I don’t think he should be honored in 
a park.” 

- CBCnews 


Cherokees publish first 
red letter New Testament 
in Native language 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — The 

Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma has 
published the New Testament red letter 
edition of the Bible in the Cherokee 
syllabary for the first time; copies of 
the Cherokee Nation-published New 
Testament red letter edition will be 
available for purchase in the Tribe’s gift 
shops or online in the coming weeks. 

The Tribe’s language program 
translated and published the Bible and 
sought to correct translation errors made by 
missionaries to the Cherokee Nation in the 
1860s. That version of the New Testament 
has been reprinted by the American Bible 
Society. The new Cherokee Nation- 
published Bible also marks the first time 


a Cherokee syllabary Bible includes red 
lettering of the words of Jesus Christ. 

The project took Cherokee Nation 
translators about two and a half years 
to complete. It is the first time the entire 
New Testament red letter edition has been 
translated into Cherokee by the Tribe since 
before the Civil War. 

“Although copies of the New 
Testament in Cherokee syllabary have 
been in circulation for years, this is the 
first time our Cherokee Nation translation 
department has completed an official 
and proper translation of the Bible, and 
in a red letter edition,” said Cherokee 
Nation Principal Chief Bill John Baker. 
“This represents a big step forward in our 
Cherokee cultural revitalization because 
the New Testament is the most read and 
sought after publication in the world, and 
now more Cherokee Nation citizens can 
share it in our own tribal language.” 

This is one of many projects completed 
by the Tribe’s language department, which 
consists of 13 Cherokee speakers. The 
department has worked with Microsoft, 
Apple and Google on translation projects 
in the past. 

“The New Testament is one of the 
most popular and most enduring pieces 
of published text in syllabary,” said 
Roy Boney, manager of the Cherokee 
Language Program. “While others have 
published versions of the 1860 American 
Bible Society translation, the Cherokee 
Language Program believed it was 
important for our translators to review and 
revise the Bible so it read as accurately 
as possible in Cherokee, compared to the 
English version.” 

Plans for an official Cherokee Nation- 
published Old Testament - which has never 
been fully translated to Cherokee - are also 
in the works. The Language Program also 
plans to produce an audio recording of the 
New Testament in Cherokee soon. 

- Native News Online 


Oneida Tribe says Tribes 
are immune to FACTA claims 

WASHINGTON — The Oneida Tribe 
of Indians of Wisconsin urged the Seventh 
Circuit, recently, not to revive a proposed 
class action accusing tribal businesses of 
flouting part of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act, saying consumer protection concerns 
do not trump tribal immunity. 

The Oneidas argued that because the 
Fair and Accurate Credit Transactions Act 
(FACTA) does not specifically mention 
Native Americans, U.S. District Judge 
William C. Griesbach rightly tossed the 
suit in September. The Oneidas further 
argue that courts are prohibited from 
assuming Congress wanted to undermine 
sovereign immunity unless that intention 
is fully stated. 

The Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin was 
originally hit with a FACTA violation 
after allegedly failing to execute proper 
truncation on a man’s credit card receipt, 
but the lawsuit was tossed by U.S. District 
Judge William C. Griesbach who said that 
the Tribe is immune to federal law. 

Merchants who fail to act within 
FACTA compliance are subject to pay $ 1 00 
to $ 1 ,000 per violation. This policy applies 
to all electronically printed customer 
receipts produced by cash registers, self- 
service kiosks and restaurants. 

Consumers have the right to file a 
FACTA class action lawsuit if the merchant 
allegedly fails to act in FACTA compliance, 
in either negligent or willful violation. 
Plaintiff Jeremy Meyers did exactly that, 
suing the Oneida Tribe in April, claiming 
that his credit card receipts had contained 
more than the last five numbers of his card, 
with the expiration date exposed. 

Meyers had used his credit card to 
make purchases at Oneida Travel Center 
and two Oneida One Stop locations. The 
Tribe initially tried to have the class action 
lawsuit dismissed, claiming that they were 
not considered “governments” under the 
FCRA. 

- Top Class Actions 


Ship’s name draws activists’ ire 

GULFPORT, Miss. — The newly 
commissioned USS Jackson is not directly 
named after President Andrew Jackson. 

No matter. The U.S. Navy is taking 
fire for commissioning a ship as the 
USS Jackson from activists claiming it 
inappropriately commemorates the legacy 
of a racist slave owner. 

The new USS Jackson, third ship to 
bear the name, is a littoral combat ship 
(LCS) - a smaller vessel intended for 
operations in shallow water. The ship was 
commissioned Dec. 5 during a ceremony 
in Gulfport, Mississippi. The ship is 
actually named after Jackson, Mississippi, 
which is in line with the Navy’s general 
practice of naming littoral combat ships 
after cities (other examples include the 
USS Cincinnati and USS Charleston). 
But the Mississippi capital is named after 
President Jackson and activists are still 
distressed about that indirect connection. 

“This is totally appalling,” Connecticut 
NAACP President Scot Esdaile told CNN. 
“[Jackson was] a big-time slave master, 


pro-slavery, the whole nine yards.” 

He said America shouldn’t name 
ships after former slave owners, which 
is a category that would include George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Ulysses 
Grant and nine other U.S. presidents. 

In the months since last June’s 
shooting in Charleston, South Carolina, 
where Dylann Roof murdered nine black 
churchgoers, there has been a significant 
backlash against iconic American leaders 
over their racial views. 

Jackson was a slave owner who 
supported the expulsion of American 
Indians from the American southeast. 
Today, many argue Jackson’s racial views 
should overshadow his role in defeating 
the British at the Battle of New Orleans, 
defusing the Nullification Crisis and 
elevating the importance of the “common 
man” in American politics. 

“For our government to hold Andrew 
Jackson up to some reverence today, 
given our nation’s better appreciation of 
American history today than generations 
ago, is very troubling,” Cherokee Nation 
Secretary of State Chuck Hoskin Jr. told 
CNN. 

Hoskin complained that the name was 
a “step backward” for the country and said 
the government should have consulted 
with the Cherokee regarding the name. 

- The Libertarian Republic 

A. Paul Ortega performs last 
concert for Indian Country 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — On a 

night filled with songs, smiles and stories, 
long-retired Mescalero Apache medicine 
and music man A. Paul Ortega gave one 
last performance to an enthusiastic crowd 
at the Indian Pueblo Cultural Center in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Accompanied 
by family band members, Joe Tohonnie Jr. 
and the Apache Crown Dancers, Ortega 
performed for more than an hour. 

Ortega told Indian Country Today 
Media Network (ICTMN) that it had been 
about five years since he had last performed 
because of a series of serious illnesses: “I 
had a stroke a year and a half ago and I had 
a heart attack about five years ago.” 

“I really looked forward to it,” Ortega 
told ICTMN of what he called his last 
public performance. “I got all enthused 
and excited, and I really rehearsed. I got 
the whole group back together and my 
whole family was with me. I’m glad; it’s 
been a long time.” 

Ortega shared his talents to the crowd 
through storytelling, humor and music, 
delivered in a signature style that fuses 
his healing traditions with gentle guitar 
strumming, the stomp of a bass drum and 
the harmonica, tinging his vocals with bird 
calls and other vocable (non-translatable) 
sounds, blues and short narratives drawing 
upon myriad aspects to the traditions of 
Native people. 

One of Indian Country’s most familiar 
contemporary icons is Ortega’s familiar 
“Three Worlds” cassette, sold across the 
world since Canyon Records first released 
it in the early 1960s; in fact, the record 
company has never stopped releasing the 
album on cassette. 

Though Ortega’s music is influenced 
by Apache teachings and traditions, he 
did not start out playing the Native-style 
music for which he has become known: 
“We were in Chicago during the late ’50s 
and I was playing bass for a western band. 
There was this one guy, he gets up and puts 
Indian clothes on and he’s jumping around, 
making fun of Indian music. He throws a 
cup of water in the air and gets underneath 
and he says, ‘I am now called Rain in the 
Face.’ He’s trying to be funny, y’know? 
It used to bother me. So, one day I got in 
early to see him. He was a little smaller 
than me. So, I figured if he wanted to fight, 
I could take him on. It didn’t happen, but 
we argued how bad it is for him to use 
Indians as a way of making fun. 

“I said, 4 You’re talking about tradition. 
You’re talking about religion. You’re 
talking about beliefs. And, this is what 
we live. This is what we’re about. It’s not 
something we just talk about.’ So, the guy 
says, ‘Show me.’ So, for the the next five 
years I worked to get some background for 
the music I was talking about. That’s how 
my music came to be,” he said. 

In a career that has spanned more than 
50 years, Ortega told ICTMN he begins 
and ends each day with a special prayer 
and song in his language. 

“There is a little prayer that says, ‘You 
live well. Live well... I live well... we all 
live well... I hope that you are well,”’ he 
said. 

-ICTMN 


Slam dunk champ 
motivates Native kids 

BILLINGS, Mont. — Standing 
6-feet-3 inches tall with a 48-inch vertical 
leap, Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma citizen 
Kenny “KD” Dobbs has spent most of his 
life perfecting the dunk, basketball’s most 
famous play. 

While he lacked the all-around skills 
to make the NBA Dallas Mavericks, 
who drafted him, Dobbs did became the 



International Slam Dunk Champion and a 
sought-after youth motivational speaker. 

Recently, Dobbs put on a dunking 
exhibition and gave an inspirational speech 
at the All American Indian Shootout in 
Billings, Montana. 

“I realized that dunking was the most 
spectacular play in basketball,” Dobbs told 
KTVQ Radio. “So I’ve taken that slam 
dunk ability and basically combined that 
with my motivational speaking and used 
that as a way to inspire the youth.” 

The exhibition helped him show kids 
he is living what he is saying. 

“Not just talking about it,” Dobbs 
said. “But actually taking the walking 
and the steps of actually showing that 
leadership of separating themselves from 
drugs and alcohol and just setting their 
goals. Basically overcoming the obstacles 
that they may be facing and pursuing their 
dreams.” 

He told kids about his own problems 
at the age of 17: “I was facing six to nine 
years for a robbery charge,” Dobbs said. 
“I dropped out of high school at 15, had 
been involved with drugs since I was 1 1 . 
It just went from marijuana to cocaine to 
methamphetamines and things continued 
to get worse.” 

He changed his life after his dad 
warned him that he may end up dead or in 
prison. 

“That was the turning point for me,” 
Dobbs said. “I realized how far from my 
dreams I had come and I began to make 
that change while I was in the jail cell. 
Cried out to God. Begged him for a second 
chance. Told him that I would make this 
change and told him I would be somebody 
who would inspire young people. And I 
kept that promise ever since then.” 

“When you put your mind and heart 
to something with the Almighty in the mix 
of it, you can be whoever you want to be,” 
said Crow Tribe Vice- Secretary Shawn 
Backbone, who stood on the court while 
Dobbs jumped over him for a dunk. 

Dobbs is still pursuing his dreams. In 
May, he will appear in the reality TV show 
“Dunk King” on TNT. And he has landed a 
leading role in a basketball film. 

-KTVQ.com 


Building healthy habits: 
Alcatraz swimmers help others 

ALCATRAZ ISLAND, Calif. — 

Twelve years ago, Lakota Sioux novice 
swimmers Richard Iron Cloud and 
Armando Black Bear, from the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation near the South Dakota 
badlands, swam from Alcatraz Island 
to the San Francisco shore in the first 
PATHSTAR Alcatraz swim. 

Asked why they braved the treacherous 
currents and frigid temperature of the San 
Francisco Bay, Iron Cloud replied, Zuya , a 
Lakota phrase that once meant to “go on a 
war party.” For the two men, the crossing 
was a symbolic 1.5 -mile war party to fight 
diabetes, inspire healthier lifestyles and 
help restore health and community among 
Pine Ridge and other Native Americans. 

The tradition continued in October 
when 13 Native Americans made the 
crossing from the “Rock” to San Francisco 
to conclude this year’s annual PATHSTAR 
Alcatraz Swim Week. The eight-day 
Alcatraz swim event is a component of 
the nonprofit social agency PATHSTAR’s 
year-round program to encourage healthy 
eating and a stay-active lifestyle among 
Native Americans who have the highest 
rates of Type 2 diabetes in the United 
States, according to the Indian Health 
Service. 

“I remember dreaming about being 
part of a team to encourage Native 
Americans to reclaim healthy lives of 
meaning and purpose. It’s been incredible 
to see the dream manifest and flourish, 
from our first swim week in the infancy 
of PATHSTAR to this year’s robust and 
dynamic program,” said Dr. Nancy Iverson, 
founder and director of PATHSTAR. 

Many swim week participants regard 
the Alcatraz crossing next to impossible 
prior to completing a series of training 
swims led by experienced open water 
swimmers from the South End Rowing 
Club (SERC) in San Francisco. SERC 
member Bob Roper said the 63 -degree 
water temperature was a record for 
October, probably because of the warming 
effects of El Nino. 

Eloy Martinez (Southern Ute), a 
member of the band of American Indians 
who occupied Alcatraz in 1969 and 
remained for 19 months before they were 
removed by federal authorities, offered a 
sage blessing and prayer for a safe swim. 

“What these people are doing is very 
important. I lost my son to diabetes,” 
Martinez said following the prayer. “It 
takes a lot of courage to swim Alcatraz 
and it carries a powerful message about 
the importance of exercise to help prevent 
diabetes.” 

A non-competitive event, the 
swimmers and their swim supporters came 
ashore together in approximately 1 hour 
and 15 minutes. 

-ICTMN 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Living the ACD 
experience: 

State of 
amazement 


BY AARON T OMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

R&B singer John Legend’s song “Live 
It Up” talks of embracing prosperity after 
experiencing a life plagued with limitations 
that come with financial struggle. 
Throughout the song, he reflects on those 
arduous periods in 
the past, which help 
make it easier to 
appreciate success. 

Long gone are 
the days where it’s 
necessary to hunt to 
feed our families. 

Memories of picking 
oranges, walking 
miles to attend school 
and cutting palm trees 
to sell during Easter 
seem like ancient 
history. We’ve come 
a long way since our 
official recognition in 1957, but can you 
imagine how much further we can go? 

Throughout my life, there have been 
times where I looked back and wished I 
would have put more effort into whatever 
it was that I was doing. That feeling of 
knowing I could have done more, but didn’t, 
is very uncomfortable to live with, which 
is why I viewed working in the Advanced 
Career Development (ACD) program as a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity that I didn’t 
want to mess up. 

When I walk through the doors of Tribe 
Headquarters, ride through the entrances of 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood or cover events throughout 
the reservations, I’m in a constant state 
of amazement and admiration. Not many 
people experience the privileges we have. 

Prior to working for the Tribe, I had less 
than two years of work experience. During 
the majority of my freshmen year of college 
in 2007, 1 had a work- study job. Two years 
later, I tutored at an intermediate school. 
Then during the spring 2012 semester, I 
interned for three months at a Christian- 
based vegan company. As a marketing 
intern, my input was encouraged as I sat in 
meetings next to the company’s founder, 
marketing director and other employees 
with high-level positions. Despite my 
inexperience and youth, I was treated as an 
equal. 

On Sept. 21, 2015, I began working 
for the Seminole Tribe of Florida as a 
manager trainee through the Education 
Department’s ACD program. I began in the 
Executive Operations Office (EOO) to better 
understand how the Tribe functions. Most 
people see all the glitz and glamour but don’t 
see the work it takes to make it happen. 

During the first week, I was mainly 
in training, which made it easier for me 
to adjust to the routine of going to work. 
Gladys Mateo, the EOO’s administrative 
assistant, was extremely helpful. I often 
referred to her as my work mother because 
she always gave me advice. Like my own 
mother, Gladys encouraged me to learn 
more about my Seminole culture. No matter 
how many questions I asked, she was 
always willing to answer them. 

Within my first week or two, I visited 
Billie Swamp Safari in Big Cypress. It was 
important that I experienced the Safari for 
myself so that I could share my observations 
with my superiors. By doing this, I gained 
an understanding of a visitor’s experience. 
I saw animals that I never even heard of. 
Water buffalo? Florida panther? 

Eating at the Swamp Water Cafe, the 
Safari’s restaurant, was a great experience 
as well. Anyone who knows me is aware of 
my affinity for food. 

My next assignment, also at the Safari, 
came when CNN interviewed Chairman 
James E. Billie about an alligator who, 
years ago, was named after Donald Trump. 
My duty was to see how the Tribe conducts 
interviews with the public. 

I met Chairman Billie several times in 
the past. Before the CNN crew arrived, he 
told stories of Seminole history. I listened 
in awe. 

During the next few weeks, I continued 
to learn more about the Tribe’s history. I 
read stories about The Seminole Tribune’s 
founder, Betty Mae Jumper, and the Tribe’s 
acquisition of the Hard Rock brand. I did 
anything I could to further immerse myself 
into the Tribe’s activities. I attended Council 
and community meetings. I watched 
eye-opening and informative videos on 
effective leadership, communication and 
management. 

I used my last few weeks in Operations 
to prepare working for The Tribune. Since 
I knew that I would be expected to write 
stories, I researched issues existing in 
Indian Country. Countless hours were spent 
learning how issues such as obesity and 
substance abuse affect Native Americans 
throughout the States. 

♦ See ACD EXPERIENCE on page 2B 
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Immokalee Boys & Girls Club uses 
federal grant for mentoring, fitness 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Shortly after the 
Immokalee Boys & Girls Club upgraded to 
a stand-alone club in February, it received 
a $20,000 grant from the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
to provide mentoring and fitness activities 
to the club’s 122 youth through the SMART 
Moves program. 

“Based on statistics, youth are apt to 
do bad things between 3 and 7 p.m.,” said 
Robert North, Boys & Girls Club director. 
“The Boys & Girls Club provides a positive 
place for youth, so the (Office) of Juvenile 
Justice passes the funds through to the club 
to provide mentoring services.” 

According to the OJJDP, juvenile 
violence peaks during afterschool hours. The 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America (BGCA) 
strives to enable all young people to reach 
their full potential as productive, caring, 
responsible citizens. Per its website, the 
clubs provide safe places to learn and grow, 
ongoing relationships with caring adult 
professionals, life-enhancing programs and 
character development experiences. 

“Mentoring can be executed in different 
ways,” said Bryan Granie, Boys & Girls 
Club assistant director and administrator of 
the grant. “We guide youth to a positive life 
through a variety of activities.” 

The SMART Moves program teaches 
children and teens how to say no to risky 
behavior. 

Immokalee club counselors conduct 
weekly mentoring groups, during which 
they work in small groups to develop the 
children’s assertiveness, decision making 
and critical thinking skills. Discussion topics 
include social skills, bullying and issues at 
school. 

“The small groups give the youth the 
opportunity to engage with counselors,” 
Granie said. “They feel comfortable 
expressing themselves there, rather than not 
being heard in a crowd. It’s all about youth 
development.” 

Funding for the grant ends Dec. 31, but 
the fitness program, which was developed by 
the Immokalee club, will continue. 

“Our programs are tailored to our youth 
and the specific needs of the community,” 
Granie said. “Fitness is a homegrown 
program; the kids wanted to get away from 



Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee Boys & Girls Club members play Fitness Monopoly Dec. 10 as part of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention program SMART 
Moves. Counselor Patricia Saldivar organizes and monitors physical activities at each station of the circuit training course. 


Xbox and computers and get physically 
active and have fun. We want them engaged 
at all times.” 

The Immokalee program uses the five 
basic components of fitness: cardiovascular, 
muscular endurance, muscular strength, 
flexibility and mind/body, which encourage 
healthy lifestyles. And because of the 
program’s popularity, it was increased to 
twice a week. 

A favorite activity is Fitness Monopoly, 
which is similar to the board game but instead 
of building houses and hotels, participants 
build muscle and coordination. An adult 
tosses large, inflatable dice to determine how 


many spaces the group must travel around the 
board, which is a circuit training setup with 
different activities on each space. 

Examples of the 20-second activities 
included skipping, dumbbell lateral raises, 
hurdles, step-ups, squats, push-ups and jump 
rope. 

At the Free Parking space, participants 
had to sit with good posture; at Chance and 
Community Chest, they took a card and did 
what was instructed, such as high knees, butt 
kicks or straight leg kicks. If the child landed 
on Go to Jail, they had to jog to jail at the far 
end of the gym. 

Each activity, whether Fitness Monopoly, 


relay races or outdoor games, always includes 
warm-ups before and stretching afterward. 

Patrick Shepard, assistant manager of the 
Immokalee club, said the children are excited 
to participate in the program. He said their 
numbers have been growing and the program 
is thriving. 

“You have a lot of tun and at the same 
time you exercise and build muscles and burn 
calories,” said Jaylah Garcia, 9, who attends 
the mentoring sessions as well. “I love it. I 
make a difference; one day we walked around 
and cleaned up trash. I feel like people can 
follow me and that gives them more ideas to 
help the community.” 


Call to charity tugs at PECS hearts, 
students respond with open arms 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Teenagers from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in 
Brighton sat in a campus chickee on a recent 
Monday in December and discussed reasons 
why giving to others in deeds and charity is 
important. 

“It shows leadership,” said Kaleb 
Doctor, 13. 


“It tells people they are loved,” said 
Janessa Nunez, 13. 

Kamani Smith, 14, and the school’s 
Student Council Chairwoman Alaina Sweat, 
13, agreed. 

“Kids are especially thankful. They 
don’t take anything for granted,” Alaina said. 

PECS students show generosity all 
year long, said principal Brian Greseth, but 
during the holidays, from November through 
December, they punctuate the point with 


acts of kindness that come one right after the 
other. 

“These months are pretty much a busy 
time for giving,” Greseth said. 

A schoolwide Food for Families 
collection drive reaped 1,109 canned food 
items for Big Lake Missions Outreach in 
Okeechobee just in time for Thanksgiving. 

The organization’s food pantry and hot 
food kitchen has been feeding an average 
25,000 hungry and homeless people per 


year for the past two decades, said Mary 
Anne Swinford, who co-directs the charity 
with her husband, Bruce. She said the group 
distributed 920 meals to the local poor on 
Thanksgiving Day this year alone. On any 
given day, they serve between 15 and 40 
meals. 

“We don’t turn anyone away from the 
table. We learned that when we were little 
kids,” Maryanne Swinford said. 

PECS administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas said the holidays are perfect for 
encouraging children to care for others. 
Children gain exposure to all sorts of 
community needs, including fun ways to 
participate, and then they are encouraged to 
pitch in. 

“We use the time for teaching moments,” 
Thomas said. 

On Dec. 1, the students hosted a party 
in the school cafeteria for foster children of 
Real Life Children’s Ranch, a residential 
group home in Okeechobee for abused and 
neglected children who have been removed 
from their parents’ care. 

Greeted by PECS kids at the door, the 
foster children were treated to a chorus of 
Christmas carols sung by PECS students. 
Later, students shared a buffet of traditional 
Seminole foods that included Indian tacos. 

“We played with the kids and made them 
feel comfortable,” Janessa said. 

Soon, Santa Claus appeared to spread 
more joy by giving away candy canes and 
books that were donated by PECS children 
during a November book collection. Kids 
also received school supplies and single 
strands of Seminole beaded necklaces. 

A few days later, PECS students donned 
Santa caps and joined the Top of the Lake 
Christmas Festival & Parade in Okeechobee. 
There, they rode aboard the PECS parade 
float waving to spectators and they walked 
behind the float pulling red wagons filled 
with more books that were handed out to 
children who lined the street. 

“It was fun and wet and rainy and cold. It 
felt like winter,” said Kaleb, who is a member 
of the Fellowship of Christian Students. 

But Kaleb said the holiday spirit actually 

+ See CHARITY on page 2B 



Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students sing Christmas carols Dec. 
holiday party in the school cafeteria. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

1 to children from Real Life Children’s Ranch residential group home during a 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Students from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School carry donated canned goods for delivery to Big 
Lake Missions Outreach in Okeechobee just in time for Thanksgiving. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Santa Claus and a little girl from Real Life 
Children’s Ranch residential group home have 
a conversation about holiday wishes Dec. 1 
during a holiday party hosted by PECS. 


♦ CHARITY 

From page IB 


kicked into gear during early fall when 
students helped fill boxes with comfort 
and cheer for troops overseas through the 
Loving Our Heroes organization. 

Students met Nov. 13 to supplement 
care packages with magazines and letters 
before the organization founder Gina 
Buhlmaier, of Okeechobee, shipped the 
boxes to locations that included Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

Outside community events capped Dec. 
10 when a handful of PECS kids manned a 
table at the Christmas on the Caloosahatchee 
event in Moore Haven, where they doled out 
pumpkin bread to thousands gathered at the 
riverside celebration. 

Kaleb said the holiday events are always 
fun, but his most memorable moments come 
from showing kindness to other children 
who need love the most. 

“Helping touches me in every way,” 
Kaleb said. “It feels good to give back, 
but there is a pain that comes with it when 
you’ve been there yourself and you know 
how it feels.” 


♦ ACD EXPERIENCE 

From page 1 B 


After my six-week tenure ended with 
EOO in mid-October, I started working for 
the newspaper. 

The more I learn about our culture and 
history, the more amazed I am. Meeting 
many people from various departments 
at Headquarters allows me to observe 


how employees interact with each other, 
especially the way people in leadership 
conduct themselves. I observe and take 
mental notes of their mannerisms and 
actions. 

Currently, there are three participants in 
the ACD program. I’ve never been around 
an organization that does so much for its 
people. Having the opportunity to be part of 
something that is ultimately of service to us 
is a wonderful opportunity. 


Big Cypress Preschool 
gets early Claus call 



Photos courtesy of Melissa Sherman 

Big Cypress preschoolers enjoy a visit from Santa Claus Dec. 10. Santa read them a holiday story and then handed 
out presents. Students also decorated elf hats and feasted on ham, roast, turkey, green bean casserole and other 
delectable side dishes. 
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Pancake snowmen make winter 
breakfast social snow-licous 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood 
Preschool students answered “yes’ to the 
Disney question, “Do you want to build a 
snowman?” thanks to a Dec. 11 visit from 
Olaf and Elsa of the Disney movie “Frozen” 
and edible snowmen fashioned from little 
pancakes, chocolate morsels, marshmallow 
drops and crispy bacon. 

The hands-on winter activity was, after 
all, dubbed the Snowman Breakfast Social. 

Parent involvement aide Latoya Parker 
said the event filled December’s bill for the 
school’s monthly Fun Day happenings that 
bring families, students and staff together for 
games, music, food, dancing and lots of love. 

The hour-long celebration was 
highlighted by Olaf and Elsa conducted 
sing-alongs of nursery songs such as “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm” and “Itsy Bitsy 
Spider (The Spider Song).” The characters 
also engaged children in physical fun via a 
rainbow parachute and dances like the hokey 
pokey. 



Eileen Soler 

Preschool dad Al Fludd joins in the pancake snowman building fun Dec. 11 at the Hollywood 
Preschool Snowman Breakfast Social. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Autumn Osceola can’t help but dance, even before she can 
walk, with help from Allison Jumper during the Snowman 
Breakfast Social at Hollywood Preschool. 


Kids and parents create edible pancake snowmen that some children could barely wait 
to gobble at the Hollywood Preschool Snowman Breakfast Social. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Preschool children have a blowout blast while using a parachute to dance and sing with Olaf 
and Elsa from the Disney movie ‘Frozen.’ 


Posing with Olaf the snowman from the Disney movie 
‘Frozen’ is perfectly cool for Alizayah Alvarado and 
Alexandria Beasley at the Snowman Breakfast Social. 


Students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School November elementary students of the month: Jalene 
Smith, Kulipa Julian, Karter Puente, Cherrish Micco, Dyani Kayda, Rylee Bowers, Jaliyah 
Kroeplin, Joleyne Nunez, Truley Osceola, Bryce Trammell, Jessie Martinez, Jordan 
Johnson, Serenity Micco, Jana Johnson, Taryn Osceola, Kendra Thomas, Renee Ringer, 
Melina Steve, Austin Thomas and Steel Gopher. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

November middle school students of the month: Alliana Brady, Hyatt Pearce and Jathan 
Tommie. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 


December elementary students of the month: Augustice Jumper, Ciani Smith, Lliam Berry, 
Case Prescott, Ross Jones, Jace Johns, Clayson Osceola, Timothy Urbina, Kendrik Billie, 
Brandon Gabbard, Greyson Johns, Candice Melton, Presylnn Baker, Cakiyah Koger, Zach 
Riley, Josiah Johns, Mariana Mora-Lara, Dwayne Billie, Dylan Johns, Stanley Rodrigues 
and Lupe Mora-Lara. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

December middle school students of the month: Joss Youngblood (not pictured), Nataly 
Solis and Kamani Smith. 
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The health of Native 
people is important to me. 

With health insurance you can 
get care anytime and anywhere 
you need it. 

I have health insurance, and I 
encourage you to sign up too. 




Visit healthcare.gov/tribal 
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STARTING BID 

VIN# YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS CONDITION 

PRICE 


A82215 

2007 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XLT (4WD) 

115,410 

Poor 

$6,150.00 

A82210 

2007 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XLT (4WD) 

208,615 

Poor 

$3,340.00 


Note ■ Previously advertised Items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext 
20034. 


NEWII-T ribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 
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Hollywood preschoolers rock Christmas 






WTiA 


Beverly Bidney 

Kendrick Osceola rocks out on an inflatable guitar during the ‘Rockin’ Around the Christmas Tree’ song 
at the Hollywood Preschool A Rockin’ Christmas show Dec. 17. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ava-Jae Cypress and Irie Gowen perform during 
the Hollywood Preschool’s Christmas show. 


Beverly Bidney 

Maddox Osceola revels in the applause after the 
‘Rockin’ Around the Christmas Tree’ number. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sitting on Santa’s lap evokes mixed reactions from these 
siblings following the Hollywood Preschool’s Christmas show, 
A Rockin’ Christmas. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students from the Hollywood Preschool’s 4-year-old class perform ‘0 Christmas Tree’ during the 
Christmas show. The boys wore patchwork vests and the girls wore patchwork skirts made for them as 
gifts by the Hollywood Culture Department. 


Beverly Bidney 

Emmett Williams does not sit on Santa’s lap empty-handed; he brought toys for jolly St. Nick 
to play with after the Hollywood Preschool Christmas show. 
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Golden Christmas shines bright at Ahfachkee 



Eileen Soler 

Mohayla Billie sports a Christmas tree cap with jingle bells Dec. 11 for 
drumming with kindergarten classmates to ‘Little Drummer Boy’ during 
Ahfachkee School’s Golden Christmas Concert in Big Cypress. 



Eileen Soler 

Music teacher Ja’Nia Harden displays a stained glass painting created by 
Ahfachkee high school student Dalton Koenes for the concert. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School’s fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade band performs a joyous rendition of ‘Au Clair de la 
Lune’ at the Golden Christmas Concert. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Planning for the 
Ahfachkee School holiday pageant basically 
began at the same time Ja’Nia Harden started 
her first day as the Big Cypress school’s new 
music teacher. 

“I walked into a room filled with 
instruments and instantly wanted every child 
to experience every one of them,” Harden 
said. “We’ve been planning the show since 
August.” 

She picked “Golden Christmas Concert” 
as the show’s theme and title to encourage the 
children to shine. 

On Dec. 11 , inside the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium, about 110 students 
decked in holiday patchwork and dresses that 
glittered gold and silver lifted horns, drums 
and strings with confidence in a program that 
included 11 musical and choral acts. 

Harden credited art teacher Ivette Lopez 
for helping children from kindergarten 
through eighth grade produce artwork 
that adorned each table where parents, 
grandparents and other loved ones sat to enjoy 
the show. Lopez said the children worked 
diligently to conceive and create the works 
that served as metallic gold centerpieces. 

At the front of the gymnasium, guests 
were greeted with a large high school 
student-made Christmas card, also with 
golden highlights, that featured a creche with 
only the hint of Baby Jesus beaming from the 
manger under a golden halo. Dalton Koenes 
created a nearly 6-foot stained glass painting 
inspired by French artist Henri Matisse. 


Songs filled the room during the one-hour 
recital. Classics included “Little Drummer 
Boy” featuring pre-K and kindergarten 
drumming solos; “Au Clair de la Lune” 
by the fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade band; 
“Away in a Manger” with Sarah and Illiana 
Robbins; and “Aura Lee” starring Matthew 
Bluebird with backup high school guitarists. 

Johnnie Sue Russell said she was 
“scared” at first to perform in front of the 
audience. Sarah Robbins admitted that she 
was also a little apprehensive. 

“But the best part for us is when the 
people started clapping. It made us feel 
special,” Sarah said. 

Harden, a Miami mother of three, 
became a music teacher 10 years ago after 
graduating from Florida A&M University. 
A gifted singer and performer, her teaching 
“gig” began in Indianapolis where last year 
she directed a student cast in a production of 
“The Wiz” at Fall Creek Academy. 

For Harden, leading children toward 
interests in music is always a welcome 
challenge. Some kids are more capable, 
talented or compelled than others. Almost 
every child needs reminders that practice 
makes perfect - or even good enough. 

Ahfachkee students in pre-K through 
sixth grade take music class once per week 
for 30 minutes. High schoolers can get up to 
three 75 -minute classes each week. 

“At first, it’s hard to get the kids to take 
the instruments home for practice, but it 
slowly happens and they say, 4 1 want to get it 
right and shine,’” Harden said. “Tonight was 
the great teaching moment come together. 
Everyone just clicked.” 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee high school student Troy Cantu plays ‘Aura Lee’ on acoustic 
guitar Dec. 11 with classmates (not pictured) Elisah Billie, Eyanna Billie 
and Matthew Bluebird during the school’s Golden Christmas Concert. 



Eileen Soler 

Faith Billie, 3, dances in front of a large picture board filled with Ahfachkee 
School student artwork created in metallic gold colors. 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


The grand finale of Ahfachkee School’s Golden Christmas Concert features a student cast of more than 50 student voices with 
a special solo by Solomon Cypress in ‘Do You Here What I Hear?’ 


Kindergarten voices blend in sweet sound for ‘I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus’ at the Dec. 11 Golden Christmas Concert 
featuring Ahfachkee School students. 
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Jody M. Hendry II 
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Travis D. Hendry 

travis@hendrylaw.com 

Jay M. Hendry III 

jay@hendrylaw.com 
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606 West Sugarland Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440 220 Dal Hall Blvd, Lake Placid, FL 33852 
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Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 
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Hollywood’s Ethan Cypress 
making best of senior year 

Hollywood Hills High School standout leads team in scoring 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Hills senior Ethan Cypress brings the ball up court Dec. 8 in a district game against host Cooper City. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

COOPER CITY — Before his 
team faced Cooper City in a district boys 
basketball game, Hollywood Hills coach 
Leo Green sat in the bleachers and described 
new addition Ethan Cypress as being an “all- 
around player.” 

Ethan proceeded to back up his 
coach’s description with an all-around solid 
performance that helped Hollywood Hills 
post a 67-5 1 win Dec. 8 at Cooper City High 
School. The victory was the third in a row for 
Hollywood Hills and another sign the team 
was headed in the right direction after it lost 
six straight to open the season. 

Hollywood Hills received a boost this 
year when Ethan decided he wanted to 
spend his senior year close to home on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 

“He’s fit in very well. He brings 
leadership to the team and a very calm 
demeanor,” Green said. 

The adjustment has been smooth for 
Ethan, a shooting guard/small forward who 
spent his junior year at Montverde Academy 
near Orlando. With one game left before the 
holiday break, Ethan led Hollywood Hills 
in scoring with 15.3 points per game. His 
best games point-wise came against two of 
Hollywood Hills’ toughest foes: McArthur 
and Cypress Bay. Ethan scored a season-high 
23 points in each game. He also dropped 21 
in a win against Western. 

“Being this is my last year, it’s going 
pretty good,” Ethan said. 

A potpourri of Ethan’s skills was 
displayed in Cooper City. From shooting 
to quickness to passing to defense, Ethan 
produced highlights in each phase. 

His back-to-back baskets - including 
a 3 -pointer - put Hollywood Hills in front 
early, 10-9. 

In the second quarter, he faked out 
a defender on the way to a layup with a 
lightning-quick move done so impressively 
that it riled up fans on both sides of the court. 

Cooper City could have trimmed its 
deficit to seven with less than three minutes 
left in the game, but Ethan made a steal in the 
defensive zone that led to a layup by Deron 


Fulwood and an 1 1 -point cushion. 

With 90 seconds left, Ethan made a nifty 
no-look pass - ala DeF orest Carter - for an 
easy hoop by London Williams that sealed 
the victory. 

Following in the footsteps of Carter - 
who starred at Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University - is a goal Ethan hopes to achieve. 

“DeForest played college ball for four 
years and I really want to do that, too,” Ethan 
said. “I’ve played against him in some men’s 
tournaments on the reservation and it made 


me more aware of my game and made me 
stronger.” 

Similar to the way Carter played in 
college, Ethan plays with an abundance of 
court awareness. 

“He’s a bright spot for our team,” Green 
said. “I tell him all the time he’s too unselfish 
because of how good of a player he is. He 
doesn’t hog the ball; he’s willing to pass it. 
He picks his time to shine.” 

Ethan, the son of Katherine and Jason 
Cypress, doesn’t have a preference where he 


plays in college, as long as he plays. 

“If I get the opportunity to play 
anywhere, I’ 11 go play. I want to play college 
basketball,” he said. 

This season Ethan is making up for some 
lost time. His first two years of high school 
were hampered by an injury. Being healthy 
and back home are two reasons why he’s 
enjoying his senior year so much. 

“I love playing in front of my family and 

♦ See ETHAN CYPRESS on page 4C 


Arek Jumper’s bowling career on a roll 


BY KEVI N JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

SUNRISE — Just like the balls he zips 
down lanes, Arek Jumper’s bowling resume 
is gaining momentum. 

From delivering strikes at national 
tournaments in Chicago and Las Vegas 
to winning a youth state championship 
to serving as vice president of a bowling 
league, the 16-year-old from the Hollywood 
Reservation continues to excel in a sport he 
has experienced almost all his life. 


“He grew up in the bowling alley. He 
used to watch us bowl,” said Arek’s mother, 
Tonya Jumper, while recalling those early 
days when the Jumper family - including 
Arek’s father, Andre Jumper, and grandfather 
David Jumper - bowled in Davie at the Don 
Carter alley, now called SpareZ. “He was 
always in the bowling alley.” 

More than a decade later, Arek still 
spends a good chunk of his time in bowling 
alleys while carrying aspirations to play 
collegiately and professionally. After classes 
at Hollywood Hills High School, he practices 


about five days a week, usually at AMF 
Pembroke Pines Lanes; Sunday afternoons 
he bowls in the Cecil Johns Youth Bowling 
League at AMF; and Wednesday nights 
he bowls and is second in command in the 
Strikers Youth Sport Bowling League at the 
Strikers Family Sportscenter in Sunrise. 

“I make sure the league is run smoothly 
and make sure there is nothing going on 
between the bowlers, and if the president is 
not here, I’ve got to take charge of the league,” 
Arek explained about his responsibilities in a 
league that helped land him in Chicago for 


the United States Bowling Congress (USBC) 
Junior Gold Championships in July. 

By finishing in first place in one of the 
Strikers quarterly seasons, Arek punched his 
ticket to the Windy City, where he competed 
with more than 3,000 youth bowlers. Arek 
didn’t advance past the three qualifying 
rounds in the 20U division, but he hopes to 
earn another shot in Junior Gold next summer 
in Indianapolis. 

Bowling on big stages is not new to 
Arek, who has competed in an annual 
Native American tournament in Las Vegas 
for several years. In 2013, he won a USBC 
Florida state youth championship with Brent 
Frank, Jonathan Frank and Justin Frank. 

Accomplishments aside, Arek said the 
comradery that emerges from competitions is 
gratifying. 

“Whenever you go to tournaments, you 
get to meet new bowlers and new friends. It’s 
not like the same people every time,” he said. 
“I’ve met (Native) bowlers from California, 
Oregon, Washington.” 

Similar to just about every serious 
bowler, Arek would like to light up the 
scoreboard with a perfect 300 someday. 
The closest he’s come to the magical mark 
was a 276 in practice a couple years ago. In 
June, he bowled a 641 for three games in the 
Strikers league, which included a 254 in the 
middle game. 

When he picks up his 15 -pound Storm 
Hy-Road ball and eyes the 10 pins 60 feet 
away, Arek employs a simple strategy. 

“Just take your time. If you bowl a 
bad shot, don’t let it get to your head. Keep 
bowling,” he said. 

Always eager to learn and improve his 
game, Arek often exchanges advice with his 
grandfather when they bowl together. 

“Me and him always give each other 
pointers on how to bowl better games,” Arek 
said. 

Arek also looks for tips while watching 
pro bowlers on TV. His favorite pro is Jason 
Belmonte. 

Becoming a pro bowler is a future goal of 
Arek, who has no regrets that as a youngster 
he was more intrigued with a bowling ball 
rather than a football or baseball. 

“I didn’t want to be in the hot sun playing 
those other sports,” he said. 


Duelle Gore 
earns athlete of 
the week honor 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

Haskell Indian Nations University 
men’s basketball guard/forward Duelle 
Gore was named the Association of 
Independent Institutions Athlete of the 
Week following his 3 3 -point performance 
in a 94-83 win Dec. 12 against William 
Woods University in Lawrence, Kansas. 

Gore, from the Brighton Reservation, 
hit 10 of 16 shots from the field and made 
1 1 of 12 free throws. Gore also grabbed six 
rebounds and dished out five assists. 

“Duelle has worked hard all year 
and is a leader on the court for us,” said 
Haskell coach Matthew Downing on the 
school’s website. “He’s so deserving of the 
award and his performance on [Dec. 12] 
was amazing to watch.” 

Putting up big numbers is nothing new 
for Gore, who leads the team in several 
categories. The 6-foot-5, 215-pound senior 
reached the holiday break as Haskell’s 
leading scorer with an average of 17.2 
points per game. 

Through 12 games, Gore hit double 
digits nine times, including a game-high 
26 points against Fort Lewis College, an 
NCAA Division II team in Colorado. Gore 
sank 23 points against Colorado School of 
Mines and Baker University. 

Gore also leads the squad in assists 
(41), rebounds (93), steals (18), 3-pointers 
(29) and is the co-leader in blocks (11). 

Haskell, an NAIA Division II 
independent, encountered a slow start to 
the season with five straight losses before 
the Fighting Indians notched consecutive 
wins against McPherson and Bethel in 
mid-November. With 15 games left in its 
regular season, Haskell (3-9) will return to 
the court Jan. 2 to face Ottawa. 

Maleah Isaac scores 12 
in Belhaven victory 

Duelle Gore wasn’t the only Seminole 
who starred on the college courts Dec. 12. 
Maleah Isaac came off the bench to score 
a season-high 12 points for the Belhaven 
University women’s basketball team in its 
73-64 win against Huntingdon College in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Isaac was 5 -of- 7 from the field and 
2-for-2 from the foul line. She also had 
three rebounds and two assists in 18 
minutes. 

Through six games as of Dec. 14, 
Isaac averaged 4.2 points and 12 minutes. 

Belhaven reached the middle of 
December trying to rebound from a 
rough start. Belhaven dropped its first 
four games, but responded with back-to- 
back wins against Centenary College and 
Huntingdon. 

Isaac is in her first season with the 
Jackson, Mississippi school. She played 
two years for Copiah-Lincoln Community 
College. 


Hollywood to 
host NASA 
basketball 

BY KEVIN J OHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Basketball and 
beaches are expected to draw hundreds of 
players to Hollywood for the annual Native 
American Sports Association (NASA) 
basketball tournament. 

The tournament for ages 18 and up 
from Tribes in the Southeast and Northeast 
runs Jan. 15-16. 

Joe Collins, Hollywood Recreation 
site manager, said the nearby beaches are 
“a big draw” in the middle of the winter for 
the visiting players from colder climates. 

“We definitely expect 30-plus 
(teams),” he said. 

Collins and Salina Dorgan, tribal wide 
recreation project coordinator, are 
organizing the tournament that will feature 
Seminoles and Miccosukees from Florida, 
Poarch Creeks from Alabama, Choctaws 
from Mississippi, Senecas from New York 
and Cherokees from North Carolina. 

When the Seminole Tribe last hosted 
the tournament in 2013, nearly 30 teams 
filled what is now known as the Classic 
Gym on the Hollywood Reservation and 
the David Posnack Jewish Community 
Center’s gym in Davie. Since then, the 
Tribe has erected the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center whose gym will host a 
majority of the games along with Classic 
Gym. 

Collins said depending on the number 
of registered teams, an off-reservation site 
might be needed. 

Teams will vie for championships 
in men’s and women’s brackets and the 
legends divisions for ages 40 and older. 



Arek Jumper, 16, of Hollywood, warms up Dec. 9 prior to bowling in the Strikers Youth Sport Bowling League in Sunrise. 
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Native Pride guard DeForest Carter dribbles past a Miami Midnites defender during an American 
Basketball Association game Dec. 9 at Broward College in Davie. Carter, a former star for Embry- 
Riddle Aeronautical University, scored 11 points in the Pride’s 130-119 loss. 


Native pro basketball team 
debuts with plenty of Pride 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — Ever since the first pieces 
of a professional all-Native American pro 
basketball team were being assembled this 
spring, Federico Brodsky has talked about 
making a positive impact on the community. 

As Brodsky sat in the stands at Broward 
College in Davie with about 100 spectators 
Dec. 9, a sense of community filled the 
gymnasium to watch the Native Pride - 
with all Native American players - play its 
fourth game. 

In a corner of the gym to Brodsky’s 
right, wives of the tribal players held a bake 
sale to raise money for team uniforms. To 
his left, Seminole youngsters cheered for the 
Pride as they battled the Miami Midnites. 

“The Recreation Department from 
Hollywood brought about 25 kids. That’s 
great. That’s what we want to do, impact 
the community,” said Brodsky, the Pride’s 
co-owner. “Everybody’s chipping in. The 
whole idea is to make an impact in the 
Native American community.” 

The aptly named Pride began practicing 
in the summer and debuted Nov. 21 with a 
121-116 loss to South Florida Gold, one 
of the top-ranked squads in the 90-plus 


team American Basketball Association. 
The Pride’s 27-game regular season ABA 
schedule runs until mid-March. The league 
features teams from coast-to-coast and 
Canada. The Pride’s reach extends well 
beyond Broward County. 

“We’re playing for all the Indian 
Country. We’re all Natives. One nation,” 
said Jerome Davis, who comprises the 
team’s Seminole Tribe of Florida contingent 
with DeForest Carter, Corey Saunders and 
Doug Saunders. 

Pride players represent more than 10 
Tribes. Six-foot-5 forward Kevin Hanks, 
from the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, had 
enough energy left after the grueling game 
to hoist his young daughters in his arms. 

“We’re playing for our whole 
community,” Hanks said. “There’s a whole 
(group) of Native Americans out there that 
don’t get to show their talent off. We’re 
giving ourselves an opportunity for them to 
come out and do it, too.” 

Despite 50 points from smooth- 
shooting Ronnie Battle, a guard from 
Comanche Nation in Oklahoma, the Pride 
fell to the Midnites, 130-119. Jess Heart, 
from Oglala Sioux Tribe in North Dakota, 
scored 20 points. Davis registered 13 points, 
eight assists and six rebounds, while Carter 
had 1 1 points and six rebounds. 

The Pride features several 
players from Fords of the 
Plains and the Plainzmen teams 
that compete in tournaments 
throughout the country. 

“With all the guys 
combined, this is probably 
the best Native team ever,” 
said Jay Fiotta, a Pride guard 
who runs Fords of the Plains. 
“You’ve got the top two Native 
American teams playing 
together, and we’re starting to 
add in pieces from other guys 
across the United States to join 
us.” 

The Pride is coached 
by former Florida Memorial 
University head coach Kenny 
Bellinger. 

As a newbie, the Pride is 
still a work in progress. The 
team is using the Plainzmen ’s 
uniforms until enough money 
is raised to buy its own. The 
team also does not have a 
permanent court in Broward 
County to call home. 

“We’re still homeless,” 
Brodsky said. “We’re still 
looking for sponsors and 
community help.” 

Even without its own 
uniforms and home, it’s no 
surprise that the Pride plays 
with pride. 

“They love the team. They 
love the idea, the concept,” 
Brodsky said. “They play with 
heart and soul.” 



Kevin Johnson 


Native Pride guard Ronnie Battle lines up a shot against the 
Miami Midnites in an American Basketball Association game 
at Broward College in Davie. Battle scored 50 points, but the 
Pride fell to the Midnites, 130-119. 


Big Bailers tourney draws players 
from throughout Indian Country 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — The two-day 11th 
annual Randall Huggins Memorial Big 
Bailers basketball tournament tipped off Dec. 
4 as players from across Indian Country vied 
for a shot at being crowned champions while 
also honoring the late Randall Huggins. 

Boisterous spectators filled the stands 
at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center and 
Classic Gym. Rap music blared through 
speakers during intermissions while the 
players prepared for games. 

“There’s a lot of good competition 
out here,” said Joe Collins, Recreation site 
manager in Hollywood. 

Using his own money, Tribal member 
Randall Huggins started the basketball 
tournament more than 15 years ago. After his 
passing in 2000, Randall’s father, Norman 
Huggins, and other family members teamed 
up to continue the legacy that Randall left 
behind. 

About 20 Native teams with eight-player 
rosters featured Seminoles and Miccosukees 
from Florida and players from as far as 
Arizona, Minnesota, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin and Canada. Average ages ranged 
from 23 to 27 years old. 

“They’ve been showing love from day 
one,” said Trail Liaison Norman Huggins 
when asked about players’ participation and 
support. 

The tournament also provides players 
with meals and other accommodations. 

“We’re known for our hospitality,” 
Huggins said. 

Next to the Classic Gym, Iona’s Fry 
Bread supplied tournament attendees with 
euphoric aromas and mouth-watering foods 
and drinks. A fundraiser for a Bird Clan 
Tribal member featured homemade desserts. 

Inside, Big Cypress Seminole Media 
Productions secretary Esther Gopher held 
her grandson while one of her daughters 
played. Young friends Quinliryia Wilson and 
Marcela Osceola also watched the games. 

“It’s fim. We’re girls and we like to 
watch the women play,” Osceola said. 

“Yeah. Boys play ball. It’s more 
interesting to see women [play]. You usually 
only see boys [play],” agreed Wilson. 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, 
who spoke during an intermission, thanked 
the crowd and wished players good fortunes 
throughout the tournament. 

After a one-year hiatus in 2014, the 
tournament returned in good shape and will 
continue next year, Norman Huggins said. 

“Overall, [the tournament] went really 
good,” he said. “We just want it to keep 


getting bigger and better.” 

In the championship tilts, Lords of 
Plains captured the men’s title, while the 
Lady Bailers won the women’s crown. 

Led by Ronnie Battle’s 25 points, Lords 
of Plains outlasted Plainzmen, 80-68, in a 
championship clash that featured players on 
both sides from the American Basketball 
Association’s Native Pride. 

Battle set the tone early by making four 
3 -pointers in the first half. The champions 
also received 1 8 points from Milton Garner, 
13 from Kalian Glasgow and 11 each from 
Jerome Davis and Craig Foster. 

“It was a good tournament,” said Lord 
of Plains’ Jay Liotta. “There wasn’t as many 
teams as there usually is, but it’s always 
a good tournament to go to. It’s one of the 
biggest ones and one of the toughest to win.” 

Jess Heart led the Plainzmen with 20 
points. 

In the women’s title match, Mystee Dale 
scored a team-high 15 points as the Lady 
Bailers edged New Mexico’s ABC. The 
Lady Bailers’ victory was aided by Chantay 
Frazier (10 points), Jenna Plumley (9 points) 
and Katie Plumley (8 points). 

ABC’s Ashley Mitchell was unstoppable 
from beyond the arc. She made seven 
3 -pointers and finished with a game-high 
31 points in one of the tournament’s top 
performances. 

Despite the loss, ABC departed in good 
spirits. 

“Big ups to the Huggins family for a 


great tourney once again,” ABC’s Autumn 
Monteau-Nabors wrote on her Facebook 
page. 


Copy editor Kevin Johnson contributed 
to this report. 



Aaron Tommie 

DeForest Carter, of New Breed, blocks a shot of a 
Weeknd Warriors player during preliminaries. 
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Players position themselves for a rebound Dec. 4 during the preliminary rounds of the 11th annual Big 
Bailers basketball tournament in Hollywood. 
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Defenders try to prevent a player from scoring as he dribbles the ball down the court Dec. 4 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 
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Small roster, big effort for Ahfachkee 
boys in basketball season opener 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
boys reach holiday 
break undefeated 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The young lungs that 
belong to the energetic Ahfachkee School 
cheerleading squad did not quit. Neither did 
the five players they cheered for on opening 
night of the boys basketball season. 

Despite playing with no substitutes, 
Ahfachkee enjoyed a productive offensive 
night Dec. 1 in a 79-41 loss to Ave Maria’s 
Donahue Academy. 

“They did way better than last year,” 
said Ahfachkee coach O’Bryan White. “We 
put up 40 points this year. I don’t think we 
had a total of more than 40 points for the 
whole season last year.” 

Unlike last year when it belonged 
to a district, Ahfachkee is playing as an 
independent with an abbreviated schedule 
that includes two games each against 
Donahue and Everglades City. Ahfachkee 
does not have a girls team this season. 

Under the guidance of Cynthia Wilkes, 
11 cheerleaders from grades one through 
four provided ample vocal support from 
the bleachers with a “We Will Rock You” 
chant and other tunes. They screamed when 
Ahfachkee made baskets and cringed when 
Donahue scored. In a corner concession 
stand, Horacio Smith’s hot dogs proved to be 
a popular choice for spectators. 

On the court, Ahfachkee ’s small team and 
short four-game season started on a positive 
note in the first quarter. Sixty seconds into 
the game, eighth-grade guard Ricky Garza 
dished a nifty pass to Ethan Balentine, who 
made a layup for the first points of the season. 

Ricky sank a free throw that gave 
Ahfachkee a 3-0 lead. 

The Ethan-Ricky connection was just 
getting warmed up. They shared point guard 
and shooting guard duties. The result: a 
combined 28 points, with Ethan’s 16 leading 
the squad. Ricky’s 12 points included a pair 
of 3-pointers for a team that almost didn’t 
have enough players to field a squad this 
season. 

“I’m glad we have a team,” Ricky said. 

White said initially nine players came 
out for the team, but the number dwindled 
to five because of transfers and grades. No 
seniors are on the roster. 

Ahfachkee also received a big night 
from 3 -point sharpshooter Gray sun Billie, 
whose hot hand from beyond the arc resulted 
in a trio of 3s. 

“He loves the comer,” White said. 

Troy Cantu, a 6-foot- 1 center who is 
still growing, scored four points and battled 
Donahue’s big players all night in the paint 



along with assistance from Elijah Billie. 
While Donahue had four substitutes to give 
its starters breathers, Ahfachkee ’s vacant 
bench meant all five players played the entire 
32 minutes. 

“It’s tough with five players,” Elijah 
said, “but we did pretty good.” 

“Hard, tiring. No one to switch out with,” 
said Troy, who opted to play basketball this 
year after the golf season never started in the 
fall. “They didn’t have golf this year because 
there was no coach, so I decided to play this.” 

A pair of free throws late in the first 
quarter from Ethan knotted the game at 10- 
10 before Donahue shifted into a higher gear 
and reeled off 13 consecutive points behind 
a well-executed press that gave Ahfachkee 
inbound headaches. 

“Their press is pretty good. I got tired 
because I kept mnning everywhere,” Ricky 
said. 

Before halftime, a coast-to-coast layup 
from Ethan brought 
Ahfachkee to within 
nine points at 34- 
25, but Donahue 
went on another 
surge to go up 45- 
25 at the break. The 
visitors from Collier 
County maintained 
a comfortable lead 
throughout the 

second half. 

Even with the 
score out of reach, 

Ahfachkee continued 
to fight for rebounds 
and loose balls, right 
up to the waning 
seconds as Ethan 
and Troy made sure 
Donahue wouldn’t 
depart with any easy 
points in the paint. 

A decent scoring 
performance and 
playing a full game 
with determination 
left a good opening- 
night impression on 
White. 

“They put a lot of 
effort in,” said White, 
whose team’s only 
other home game is 
scheduled for Jan. 14. 

“They surprised me, 
to be honest, because 
they don’t hustle like 
that at practice.” 
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Ahfachkee guard Ethan Balentine goes for the rebound during 
Ahfachkee’s season opener against Donahue Academy at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Ahfachkee center Troy Cantu battles for a ball Dec. 1 against 
Donahue Academy at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 
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Ahfachkee guard Ricky Garza drives to the hoop Dec. 1 
in the team’s season opener against Donahue Academy. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — If the second half of 
the season is anything like the first half, 
the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
boys basketball team will have a winter to 
remember. 

PECS reached the holiday break with 
a 6-0 record with wins against Moore 
Haven, Yearling, Osceola, West Glades, 
Clewiston and LaBelle. 

“For the most part we have played 
great middle school basketball,” said PECS 
coach Kevin Jackson. “Even in the games 
we don’t get our shots to fall, the kids have 
fought hard and found a way to win.” 

The perfect record remained intact 
Dec. 15 when Silas Madrigal scored 15 
points - including a pair of 3 -pointers - in 
a 38-29 win against LaBelle. Robert Harris 
netted nine points and blocked five shots. 
Robert’s brother Donovan Harris scored six 
points, and Jaylen Baker added four points. 

In a 43-34 win against Clewiston Dec. 
9, Silas (15 points) and Robert (10 points) 
paced a balanced attack. 

“Jaylen Baker showed a lot of hustle 
making several steals and scoring eight 
points. Kamani Smith was aggressive 
on the boards and scored seven points,” 
Jackson said. 

PECS’ closest victory came Dec. 7 
when the Seminoles edged Osceola, 38- 
35. Robert was a force at both ends with 12 
points, more than 10 rebounds and a few 
crucial blocks in the fourth quarter. Late 
in the game, Donovan hit two free throws 
that gave PECS the lead. Silas (11 points) 
preserved the victory with two free throws 
in the waning seconds. 

Jaylen and Kamani teamed up for a 
dominating performance in a win against 
Yearling. Jaylen scored nine points, pulled 
down 1 1 rebounds and made seven steals. 
Kamani was also a force on the boards with 
14 rebounds to go along with nine points. 
Donovan and Alex Valdes each scored 10 
points. Robert snagged 11 rebounds. Silas 
contributed six points and four steals. 

PECS returns to action Jan. 7 at LaBelle 
for the start of the final six-game stretch that 
includes the home finale Jan. 19. 

In junior varsity games Dec. 5, 
PECS’ white team thumped Yearling, 51- 
25. Ramone Baker led the team with 11 
points. Dakoya Nunez, Alex Armstrong 
and Jayton Baker each scored 10 points 
and Tavis Jumper scored seven points. In 
the second game, PECS’ black team lost to 
Osceola, 30-16. The black team was led by 
Dathen Garcia with six points. 
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Hollywood Hills senior Ethan Cypress soars 
between Cooper City defenders. 


♦ ETHAN CYPRESS 

From page 1C 


friends. They root for me to do good things 
in my career. I’m grateful for that,” Ethan 
said. 

In June, Ethan played for the Tribe at 
the Native American Basketball Invitational 
(NABI) in Phoenix. 

“We went pretty far. We were hoping to 
win, but we got third place out of 87 teams. 
It was a great experience playing against 



Kevin Johnson 

After driving to the lane, Ethan Cypress dishes 
the ball to a Hollywood Hills teammate. 


other Tribes,” he said. 

Ethan plans to return to NABI in 
2016, but first he and his Hollywood Hills 
teammates hope to end a lengthy drought. 
Hollywood Hills hasn’t advanced to the 
state regional playoffs since 2004. With a 
2-1 district record, they’re in decent shape 
to qualify for the Class 7A-District 15 
playoffs, where they would have to win one 
game to move on to regionals. 

“That’s our main goal, going far, win as 
many games as we can, make it to playoffs 
and hopefully states,” Ethan said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ethan Cypress tries to get his hands on a Cooper City shot Dec. 8 during a game at Cooper City High 
School. Ethan, in his first season at the school, is the team’s leading scorer. 


Hollywood sisters team up 
to lead Heritage JV team 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — Thanks in large part 
to the Stubbs sisters, American Heritage 
School’s junior varsity girls basketball team 
exceeded expectations this season. 

“We were supposed to have a losing 
season this year, and we’re 6-2,” Heritage 
coach Taylor Singery said with one game left 
in the season. 

Tiana Stubbs and her younger sister - by 
11 months - December Stubbs only started 
playing basketball about five years ago, but 
the rapid ascension by the eighth- graders 
from the Hollywood Reservation was evident 
this year as they formed a dynamic duo in 
their first season at Heritage. 

“They play well together. Their 
chemistry is insane,” Singery said. 

At 5 -foot-9, Tiana handles the power 
forward job while December, who is a bit 
shorter, runs the offense as the point guard. 

“Tiana does a really good j ob rebounding, 
getting it out to her sister and running the 
court, and then December does a really good 
job looking for her,” Singery said. 

That scenario played often in Heritage’s 
final home game Dec. 14 against Cardinal 
Gibbons. Time after time, Tiana snagged 
defensive rebounds and fed December, who 
used her speed and ball-handling skills to 
lead fast breaks that culminated with scoring 
chances for her sister. 

“Usually I bring it down to the right and 
she goes down the left for the layup and I 
throw it to her, and she makes it,” December 
said. 

Tiana scored a game-high 20 points, 
which included a pair of 3 -point plays that 
helped keep the game close. Heritage only 
had one bench player compared to seven for 
Gibbons. 

Even though there were no subs for the 
Stubbs, the sisters combined to score all but 
four of their team’s points in a 38-32 loss. 

Tiana started racking up points as soon 
as she put on Heritage’s white and black 
jersey for the first time. She scored 30 points 
in her debut. She notched 2 1 points in a win 
against Pine Crest that also featured 1 6 points 
from December. 

The sisters’ solid season earned them 
temporary promotions to varsity, where they 
made the most of their chances. In a varsity 
game Dec. 8 against Pompano Beach, Tiana 
scored 10 points and December contributed 
four points as Heritage cruised to a lopsided 
victory. 

Seeing their daughters’ names in box 
scores in the Sun- Sentinel newspaper the 


following day brought smiles to Glenardo 
and Victoria Stubbs, who have watched Tiana 
and December fall in love with the sport. 

“They started [playing] at home,” 
Glenardo said. “They got so interested in it, 
they started going to the gym.” 

By the time the girls arrived in 
Plantation this fall, they had plenty of playing 
experience, having suited up for Seminole 
teams in NAYO, NABI and other Native 
tournaments. 

“I’m so proud of them. They’re making 
something of themselves,” Glenardo said. 
“I’m encouraging them with their education 
because you need education and talent 
in order to achieve in college and then 
professionally.” 

If they want to attain their dreams of 
playing in college and the WNBA, Tiana 
and December realize there’s plenty of hard 
work involved. That’s why when their JV 
practices end, they head to the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center for additional workouts. 

As soon as Heritage’s JV season ended 
before the Christmas break, Tiana and 
December were expected to be brought up 
to varsity for the remainder of its season. 
Singery said it’s just a matter of time before 
the sisters have a permanent home on the 
varsity squad. 

“They’re going to do great,” Singery 

said. 
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American Heritage eighth-grader Tiana Stubbs 
vies for the tip at the start of the Patriots’ girls 
junior varsity basketball game against Cardinal 
Gibbons Dec. 14. 
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American Heritage eighth-grader December Stubbs runs the girls junior varsity offense as the point 
guard during a game against Cardinal Gibbons at American Heritage School in Plantation. 
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Seminoles play vital roles for Okeechobee, 
Moore Haven High girls basketball teams 

Cheyenne Nunez , Lahna Baker help lead Brahmans to best start since 2009 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — Despite Tyra 
Baker dominating the inside game early 
and Sydnee Cypress finding a hot shooting 
touch from outside late, Moore Haven could 
not derail a resurgent Okeechobee girls 
basketball squad in the midst of its best 
season in five years. 

Cheyenne Nunez and Lahna Baker ran 
the offense as Okeechobee pulled away 
from Moore Haven for a 52-37 win Dec. 1 1 
at Moore Haven High School. With an 11-4 
record as of late December, the Brahmans are 
all but assured of posting their first winning 
record since the 2009-10 season. 

“This year we actually listen to what the 
plays are; we jell together,” said Cheyenne, 
who scored 1 3 points, which included a pair 
of 3 -pointers. “This is the year we finally got 
all the missing pieces put together and we’re 
doing really good.” 

After playing for Lake Placid last season, 
Lahna joined Okeechobee this year to form a 
solid 1-2 punch with Cheyenne as both senior 
starters alternate duties between point guard 
and shooting guard. Familiarity was never an 
issue because they were teammates in NAYO 
tournaments. 

“I was pretty excited when I heard she 
was coming to Okeechobee,” Cheyenne said. 
“Me and Lahna work very well together. We 
know how to read each other. I know her like 
the back of my hand and she knows me like 
the back of her hand. We’re like two peas in 
a pod.” 

Those peas - along with the addition 
of inside players with size - have helped 
Okeechobee sprout more offense. Last year 
the team hit the 40-point mark in seven 
games; this season, that mark was reached 
in all the team’s first 12 games with another 
dozen games left in the regular season. 

Cheyenne and Lahna combined for six 
of Okeechobee’s 18 points as the Brahmans 
built an eight-point lead at the end of the first 
quarter against Moore Haven. When Moore 
Haven trimmed a 20-point deficit to 13 in 
the fourth quarter, Cheyenne responded by 
sinking the final dagger into the Terriers’ 
comeback hopes with a 3 -pointer. 

Cheyenne and Lahna bring similar 
characteristics to the court. 

“We’re both aggressive; we’re both 
athletic; we’re both so ready to play,” 
said Cheyenne, who scored 22 points in a 
late November win against Jensen Beach. 
“Sometimes we butt heads, then we’ll get 
over it. We work perfect together.” 

“They’re doing awesome,” said 
Okeechobee coach Joseph Smith. “They’ve 
really brought talent to the team. They’re 
leaders on the court. They’re real good 
student-athletes in the classroom. I couldn’t 
ask for anything else with those girls. They 
wear their jersey with pride.” 

In a couple months, that pride will shift 
to the softball field. 

“I’m sure coach Mary (Huff) is thrilled 
to have (Lahna) there, too,” Cheyenne said. 
“I’m pretty excited because she’ll probably 
be catching and I’ll be playing third base. The 
catcher and third have to talk a lot, literally 
like best friends. I’m excited because that 
will work perfect for us.” 

As for basketball, the vastly improved 
Brahmans hope to carry a strong regular 
season into the playoffs. The team has not 
advanced past the district tournament since 
1989, long before any of the current players 
were bom. 

“This year districts should be 
interesting,” Cheyenne said. “We want to go 
far.” 

Ditto in Moore Haven, where the girls 
have reached regionals two years in a row but 
face the daunting challenge of being a public 
school team in a district loaded with private 
schools. The Terriers’ plight rests squarely on 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven junior guard Sydnee Cypress dribbles the ball near midcourt while guarded by Okeechobee senior Cheyenne Nunez during a game Dec. 11 at 
Moore Haven High School. 



Kevin Johnson Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven freshman guard Alicia Fudge tries to move past Okeechobee Okeechobee senior Lahna Baker soars through the air while guarded by 
senior Cheyenne Nunez during a game at Moore Haven High School. Moore Haven freshman Alicia Fudge during a game at Moore Haven. 


“They’re leaders on 
the court. They’re 
real good student- 
athletes in the 
classroom. I couldn’t 
ask for anything else 
with those girls.” 

- Okeechobee coach Joseph Smith on 
Cheyenne Nunez and Lahna Baker 


the shoulders of Seminoles with guards Sunni 
Bearden, Sydnee Cypress, Alicia Fudge, 
Aleina Micco and Caroline Sweat, and center 
Tyra Baker accounting for more than half the 
11 -player roster. 

“They’re good ballplayers. There are 
things they have to work on, but they’re a 
big help for us,” said Moore Haven coach 
Vincent Lewis, whose club fell to 4-5 with 
the loss to Okeechobee. 

Tyra is the lone senior among the 
Seminoles; the rest should be back next year. 

“We’re young. I’m happy about that,” 
Lewis said. 

Experience paved the way early against 
Okeechobee. Tyra, who scored a season-high 
14 points three days earlier, was a force in 
the paint at both ends. She won battles for 
rebounds and scored six points in the first 
quarter on her way to finishing with nine. 

Sydnee and Alicia provided glimpses 
of what Terrier fans can expect from their 
backcourt for the remaining season and next. 
The duo converted give-and-goes with each 
other that helped keep Moore Haven close in 
the first half. 

With her sister and former Moore Haven 
standout Darlah Cypress in the stands, 
Sydnee displayed smooth shooting by hitting 
a bevy of short, mid and long jump shots in 
the second half on her way to a team-high 1 6 
points. 

“Sydnee is a tremendous leader for us,” 
Lewis said. 

Sydnee, who twice scored 18 points 
in games in the first half of the season, 
is the team’s only junior. Even younger 
contributions come from Sunni, a sophomore, 
and the freshmen trio of Alicia, Aleina and 
Caroline. 

Similar to Lahna in Okeechobee, Alicia 
has made an immediate impact with her 
new team since transferring this year from 
Admiral Farragut in St. Petersburg. 

“She’s real good,” Lewis said. “She’s 
still learning the game. She gets a little 
frustrated with herself. She’s hard on herself 
and when she does that, she loses herself 
during the game at times. If we can keep her 
focused, she’s going to be great.” 

Sunni missed the Okeechobee game 
because of illness, and the team missed her. 

“The record doesn’t show how good 
we are. We’re a pretty good team,” Lewis 
said. “We’re much better when Sunni is 
playing. She makes it work. They feel more 
comfortable with their passes. It builds 
confidence with the whole team when Sunni 
is in there. She’s the cornerstone for our 
team.” 

As of Dec. 13, Sydnee led the team in 
scoring with an average of 11.1 points per 
game, followed by Sunni (10), and Alicia and 
Caroline (8 each). 

“It’s going good,” Sydnee said. “We’re 
starting to work better as a team and starting 
to shoot a lot better.” 



Even 
a fish" 
wouldn’t 
get 
caught 
if it 
kept 
its 
mouth 
shut 



Protect_yourself from 
making a mistak&JH^m 
Practice these simple phrases! 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 
“No, I don’t want to talk with you.” 
“Call my lawyer!” 

Call Guy Seligman 

954 - 760-7600 

24 hours a day 


The hiring of a lawyer Is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 
Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988 
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Announcements * 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 16™ 


Online Registration: www.semtribe.com/rezrally 
Registration deadline, Tuesday, January 12th, 2016 at 12:00pm 


Contact your local team captains: 

Big Cypress: Nadine Bowers, Marlin Miller, Cathy Cypress, Alvin Buster Jr. 
Brighton/Tampa: Joyce Jumper, Grace Koontz, Lewis Gopher, Bridgette Koontz 
I mmoka lee/Naples: Amy Yzaguirre, Cecilia Martinez, Juanita Martinez, Marylou Alvarado, 
Hollywood/ Ft. Pierce/ Trail: Jo North, Bobby Frank, Francine Osceola, Diane Buster 
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MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN A PLACE TO REMEMBER 

PRESENT 

Conversations 

by Award Winning Seminole Tribune Photographers 

Eileen Soler Beverly Bidney Kevin Johnson 



Poetry by Elgin Jumper 


BEGIN 

within the visual 
You see 

ART! - hin-chic-sha 

Alternate from August brush 

to August pen 

and back again 

and chrome words crawl 

I blitzkrieg then crying rejoicing 

across prismatic borders 

of spectrum song 

of lovely lady lullabies 

in the early dawn 

Mid flight 

Sweet and Wondrous 
I have 

wings now Me a 
Permanent Green Light 
to fly by twilight reciting 
Do you see ? Words 
On fragments of paper 
Painting pictures 
Of multiple views 
Simultaneously 

—Elgin Jumper, 11/29/15 

NATIVE AMERICANS 
in OUTER SPACE 

O I sing 
a Native Song 
of Native Americans 
in Outer Space ! ! 

Hey 

How come 
Why come 
We never see 
ever see 

Native Americans 
in Outer Space 
without a trace 
O do Imagine please 
The starlight warrior 
excelling at war 
even in deep space 
All right 
Star fight 
Stardust 

Warpaint Glitter 
Stars aloft 
Mm-hmm 


On-Nug-Shin 

Hin-chun-gul-li 

(((smile))) 

-Elgin Jumper, 11/29/15 
SEE 
I wish 

text messages 
to your spirit now 
postings to your soul 
(to be of service) 

(to boost morale) 
crying out 
in the wilderness 
For I wish 
always never 
disrupt you 
in the ever-changing 
earth 

of your poetry 
never always 
enchant me 
always never 
and forever and ever 
hither and thither 
for a spell 
and so, 
fare thee well 

-Elgin Jumper, 11/29/15 

O PAINT 

in a 

pleasant sunlight 
if golden dream 
right, my love, 
and capture 
Light 

accentuated 
for effect 

as wildflowers appear 
in a painting 
within a painting 
and seasons changing 
you and I 
embracing 

-Elgin Jumper, 11/29/15 



Photos courtesy of Elgin Jumper 

Pictured is a drawing Elgin Juniper is working 
on in classical drawing class at Nilda Comas’ 
art studio in Fort Lauderdale. The study 
is rendered in charcoal and is a detail of 
Michelangelo’s ‘David.’ Jumper will also 
incorporate Michelangelo’s poetry into the 
drawing. 




High School Juniors and Seniors 

Come and learn test taking strategies and tips 
for the upcoming ACT and SAT college entrance assessments. 

Date: January 30, 2016 
Time: 10:00a.m. - 3:00p.m. 

Place: Big Cypress 

Conference Room 113 

Please contact your local K-12 Advisor to register by January 15 th . 

Are you ready 







